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CHAPTER CLI 


VICTORIA CROSSES O^THE 

WAR. I. ^ 

Dkc orations (irantku DURiNd 'J’wo Ykars of War — Army— CA i»'rAiN ( Jurnfell wins the 
Ktrst V.C, — The Great Retreat — ^Heroic Stand of “L” Baiterv at Nkry — J-k Chateau — 
Mioiiaet. O’I-eary — Potts at Hill 70 — Sergeant Hhooks'b Invehtitiirr — ^'rjiK Australians 
IN (iALLirOLI — LANCE-COHrORAL JaCKA— T llE HeROKH OF IjONE PlNE — A NeW XkATANDKBi — 
Indian V.C.’h — Navy- Submarine Exploits — Holbrook— Nasmith — Boyle- -The River 
Clyde Landing --The H.A.M.C. — Martin -Leake- A ('lasp to the V.C. — The Canadians — 


THf9 A 111 Service — Warnkford destroys a Zkp 
Isolated Exploits. 

D I'RIN<5 Hip first two yoaors of the 
war 160 Victoria Crosses woii* 
awardee] to iiieriibers of Uie Navy 
and the Army for valour, coiiifian^d 
with ilie awHiils of 182 in all for the Indian 
Mutiny, 1 1 1 for the Crimean NN'ar, and 78 for 
the Smith African War. 

In tlie earlier days of 1014-15 the Cross was 
won hy oflicors and men of the old Regular 
Army wliich gained lasting fame by its valiant 
mirguard act ions ending at the Marne ; and 
the diH*ds wore of the same heroic nature os 
those which marked the campaigns in the 
Crimea, India, South Africa, and many othiT 
lands. 

From the time when tht» first Victoria 
Cross was granted to Mr., Hubseciucntly 
llear-Admir^, Lucas, mate of H.M.S. Hecia, 
for picking up a live shell from tlie deck 
and throwing it overboard, until the earlier 
stages of . the war there had l>een but little 
variation in the nature of the deeds for which 
the greatest and most coveted of all military 
honours was given. There were well defined 
circumstances w'hich governed the recom- 
mendation to confer the honour, conditions 
almost as unchanging as the Tirdec of naval 
warfare which prevailed till Rodney broke the 
,VoI. X.— Port 118. 


PKI.IN — Piper Laidlaw — Kiev. Noel Mellish — 


line; then arose the orimKing and the unforo- 
scim- at times almost, incn^dible •develop* 
ments of the gigantic struggle. A new syHt>erii 
of battle on sea and land hiul coiiu^ into being 
and luui pnidiiced new types of lighters — the 
ainnan, the submarine man, tli(.i bomber, 
the tnmehman, doers of "things i mat tempted 
^yct in x>roHe or rhyme." The’ iichiuveinentrf 
of Shaw, the Lifegiiardsinari, at Waterloo witre 
overshadowed hy the ui'ts of men like Miehael 
C)*lA‘ary and AUn^rt Jiwka, Vioth of whmii won 
tho fVoHS by prodigies ol |»rowcss. O'lAMry, 
single-handed, slew eight (kTinaiis and took 
two prisonern, incidentally capt uring a position. 
That was in France. In Gallipoli .Pocka, also 
single-handed, killed the whole of a party of 
seven 'J’lirks, five by rifle firt^ and tw<» with the 
Iiayonet . 

O'l^uuy was an Irish Giiardsiiian, a pro- 
fessional soldier, who lind [irovionsly served 
in t he Navy ; .Itwka was what might lie called 
a civilian of the New Army, an Australian, 
and tho first of his coiintryinon to win ih(^ 
Cross. And in that term " civilian " could be 
found one of the most remarkable cliiuracteris- 
ties of the conflict. .lust os in tho days of 
Cromwell there arose men who, though not 
trained as soldiers, and not loving war, yet 
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[LnfagcMf. 


Cnt B. K. BRADBURY. 
••L” Battery. R.H.A. 
(Nery). 


conquered the Cavaliers, whom God made “ as 
stubble tB their swords,'* so thero flocked to 
tho Now Army the mere civilian — the ciirato, 
the lawyer, the actor, tho writer, the elementary 
teacher, the newsvendor, tho greengrocer's 
boy, the physically big and the man of small 
stature. To many such as these was given 
the Victoria Cross. To aristocrats and 
reformatory lads, and to all the ranlcs and 
stations that came between those great social 
extremes, the honour was awarded, and such 
was tho divergence of condition and ago of the 
fighters that the Cross was given to on elderly 
married man with nine children and a boy of 
sixteen who, mortally wounded, died at his 
post in tho Battle of Jutland Hank. 

For amazing exploits on tho field, in sub- 
marines and aeroplanes, for unparalleled skill 
and daring in getting above and destroying a 
Zeppelin by bombing — ^thoso were mnongst the 
deeds that won tho Victoria Cross during the 
first two years of war. And all those excep- 
tional acts of heroism were apart and distinct 
from achievements which in lesser times 
would almost surely have been acknowledged 
by tho award of the same distinction. 


It was stated by Mr. Lloyd George in the 
House of Commons on July 26, 1916, that up 
to that time — almost two years from tho 
beginning of tho war — the total number of 
decorations issued and in course of issue up to 
date was ; — ^Victoria Cross, 160 ;* Distinguished 
Service Order, 1,676; Military Cross, 3,851; 
Distinguished Conduct Minlal, 6,279 ; Military 
Medal, already issued, 2,046, making a total of 
14,012. Approved, but not notified from the 
War Office. Military Me<iala, 8.000. ^ 

A remarkable feature of tho awards of the 
Victoria Cross in the Great War was the large 
number gazetted at one time and the great 
proportion of dead heroes w ho woi*c honoiured. 
The very first awards were mode on November 
16, 1914, and these numbered nine. They were 
given to officers, non-commissioned officers and 
men for their “conspicuous bravery whilst 
serving with the Expeditionary Force,” and 
they proved that the British Anny had been 
true to its glorious traditions. On November 


* Tho Victoria Crosn was instituted in 1856: the 
Distinguished Service Order in 1886 ; the Military Oross 
on January 1, 1015 ; the Distinguished Conduct Medal 
in 1853 s the Military Medal in April, 1010. 
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20, 1014, eight further awards wore notified, and 
Bubsoquently there were niiinoroiiB batches as 
well iiH individiml iinnouncoments. 

First of all the winners to be named was 
Captain Francis O. Crenfoll, 0th Lancers, fol* a 
double act of gallantry on the same day, 
August 21, 1014. The brief official record 
stabnl Hint the CVo.sa liad been given for 
“ gallantry in action against unbroken infantry 
at Atidi*cgnies, liolgiiiiii, on 24th August, 1014, 
and for gallant conduct in assisting (o save the 
guns of the 1 lOt h Hat f cry, Royal Field Artillery, 
near Donbon the same <lay.** Captain Cron fell 
was wounded in (be legs and a hand arnl was 
invalided home. Uliilo in London he wiw 
received at Ihu^kingliain Paliieo by the King, 
who diMHirated him with the Cross. Subse- 
qiicnl'ly this ollicer rctiirneil to (he front, 
lie was killed in action on May 24, 1015. 
tris twin brother Kiversdale, to whom ho 
was deejily attaclied, and who also was an 
ofKcer in the 0th Lancers, was killed in action, 
too. Roth were nephews of Field -Marshal 
Lord Crenfcll. Ceptain CronfoU was devoted 
tx% his profession and his corps and in his 


will ho directed that his Cross should be given 
to the Otli, “to whom ihe honour of my 
gaining the V.C. was entin4y due, thanks to the 
splendid discipline and traditions which exist 
in this magnificent regiment.” To liis illus- 
trious uncle he paid an idTeetionate tribute, and 
atldod, “ 1 have endoavoiiriMj to base my cariuT 
on his example*.** 

“ He was mortally woiindr*d while assisting 
wounded men into slK^tiT “ w'ivs (be conclusion 
of the brief ollieial recMird of the act for which 
Captain Thoodon) Wright, H.K., was awarrled 
the Cross, one of the first nine. At Mons, on 
August 2t*l, he (riisl to conniH^t up the lead to 
demolish a bridgi*, and la* mmk; the at tempt 
under a heavy fin*, lit* was wotiridtul in the 
IhumI, but undaunted be inarle a second etTort. 
It was af!.erwiird.s, at N'ailly, tm Sc^pteniljer 14, 
wbik^ assisting the passagt^ of ilit^ 5tli Cavalry 
RrigiwJo over the [lontoon bridge that ('iiptain 
i Wright received his mortal wounds. 

Wright's gallantry was accompanied on the 
same day by tho oc^t of another Royrd Kngineer 
— I ^nce -Corporal CharUts Alfntd Jarvis who, 
in full viow of tho enemy, and for an hour and 
a half under heavy fin*, succeeded in firing 
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PRIVATE GEORGE WILSON HIGHLAND LIGHT INFANTRY. 

Awarded the V.C. for jCallaatry on September 14, 1914, near Varnenn. He attacked a hostile maehine-dnn. accompanied by only one men. 
\%hen the latter was killed, he shot the officer and six men workinil the (Sun, which he captured. 
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ohafgeB which destroyed a bridge. Half a 
dozen more Crosses were to go to the Corps : 
^to Captain W. H. Johnston, who at Missy on 
September 14, 1014, personally worked two 
rafts throuc^out the day, bringing back 
wounded across the river and returning with 
ammunition, and so enabling the advanced 
brigade to maintain its position ; TJeutenant 
Philip Neame, for rescuing many wounded 
men near Neiive Chapelle on December 19, 
1014 ; Lieutenant Cyril G. Martin, D.S.O., 
who on March 12, 1015, displayed great 
heroism when in command of six grenade- 
throwers, and, though wounded, led his party 
into the enemy's trenches ; Captain L. O. 
Hawker, D.S.O., for a triumphant flying 
achievement — ^he had lieen transferred to the 
R.F.C. — on July 25, 1015 ; Temporary Second- 
Jjieiitenant F. H. Jolmson, for the courage 
and initiative lie showed in the attack on Hill 
70 on September 25, 1915 ; and to Corporal 
J. L. Dawson, who, during an assault on the 
Hohenzollem Redoubt on October 13, 1015, 
]K*rformed fnany acts of courage, chief amongst 
them being flnding three leaking gas cylinders 
agd rolling them away to a safe places tlien 
firing rifle bullet^) into them to lot the gas 
escape, and so saving fiiany men from being 
gassed. Hawker's h^at, which should bo 
ert'dited to the R.F.(^, was duo to his very 
great fK^rsonal bravery and skill. While 
flying alone he saw and attacked in succession 
three Gorman aeroplanes. The first escaped, 
the second was damaged and forced to descend, 
the third was assailed by Hawker at a height 
of 10,000 ft., and was brought down in tho^ 
British lines, the pilot and observer being 
killed. The ()erfonnanco was uncommonly 
splendid, for the Gorman craft wore armed 
with machino guns and each ** carried a 
passenger as well lis tho pilot." 

**Ho died of his wounds." Such was the 
end of Lieutenant Maurice James Dease, 
4th Battalion The Royal Fusiliers. " Though 
two or three timos badly wounded he continued 
to control the fire of his machino guns at Mons, 
on August 23, until all his mon were shot. He 
died of his wounds." That is all tho story, as 
the Qazettt published it ; yet no more splendid 
tribute was ever paid to a little band of British 
horoos. 

Again — " (He has since died of his wounds.) " 
That was Captain Harry Sherwood Ranken, 
Royal Army Medical Corps. Here, too, the 
tale was told in few hut movigg words : — *' For 


tending wounded in the trenches under rifle 
and shrapnel fire at Hautvesnes on ^ptember 
10, and on September 20, continuing to attend 
to wounded after his thigh and leg had been 
shattered. (He has since died of his wounds.) " 

Corporal Charles Krnest Gaiforth, 15th 
Hussars, was awarded the Cross for these 
exploits : — " At Hannignies, on August 23, 
volunteered to cut wire under fire, which 
enabled his squadron to escape. At Dammortin 
ho carried a man out of action. On September 
3, when under Maxim fire, he extricated a 
sergeant whose horse had been shot, and by 
o{)ening fire for three minutes enabled tho 
sergeant to get away safely." 

Seven of the first batch of nine awards have 
been dealt with ; two remain to bo described, 
and this piiir concern a deed which thrilled the 
Empire — the heroic stand of " L " Battery, 
Royal Horse Artillery, an act which may well 
be compared with the famous affair of “ Q " 
Battery ^t Sanaa's Post, on March 31, 1000, 
for which four Victoria Crosses were 
given. 

" L " Battery had grt^atly distinguished 
itsc^lf at Mons, and in helping to cover the 
retreat fought a heavy rearguard action. On 
September 1, 1014, the last day of the retirement, 
in a morning mist, tho battery, at close range, 
unexpectedly came into action with a vastly 
8ii|)erior Gennon force. A fire was brought to 
Ixiar on tho battery which was so destructive 
that only one British gun was left in action, 
and this was served, until all the ammunition 
was expended, by Battery - Sergeant - Major 
George Thomas Dorrell, Sergeant David Nelson, 
Gunner H. Darbyahire and Driver Osborne ; 
all the rest of tho officers and men of the battery 
having been killed or woundfri. The Queen's 
Bays and " 1 " Battery came to tho rescue at 
tho close of the terrible artillery duel and 
what was left of " L " Battery came out of 
action. Dorrell and Nelson received the 
Victoria Cross and commissions ; Darbyahire 
and Osborne were awarded the M4daille 
Militaire of Franco ; it was publioly stated, 
though erroneously, that they also had been 
granted tho Cross. 

The first nine awards contained the brief 
details of tho acts of Dorrell and Nelson. On 
November 20, 1914, when eight Crosses were 
awarded, the list contained the following : 

Captain Edward Kinder Bradbury (deceased), 
" ” Battery, Royal Horse Artillery. 

For gallantry and ability in organizing 

118—2 
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Oetf. A. DBAKE, Pit. B. SWnR. 

lUfle Brlgwln lut Bait Sumy 

(Ti« Briqnr) (" Hill 00 

Mip (lpf<‘nco of “ Ia ” Battery a^iiinHt heavy 
ckI(Ik at Nery on Sopti'inber 1. 

A detailed story of the event was told hy 
(« miner Darbyshire after tlie battle. Darbyshire, 
a man of some years’ service, calm and obser- 
\’ant, had kept a record of the principal cir- 
ciiinstances, and from this he refreshed his 
memory as he told the tale, from which 
extracts are given here ; 

“ All through the retreat we had lieeii 
fighting heavily, and throughout the day on 
August 31 we fought till four o’clock in the 
afternoon ; then we wcnre ordered to retiro 
to Cumpi^ne. It was a long march, and when 
we got to Nery, near Compiegne, early in the 
(evening, both horses and men were utterly 
exhausted and very hungry. As soon as wo 
got in we gave the horses some food. . . . 

“ Outposts were put out by the officers, 
and the cavalry wlio were with us, the 2nd 
DragcKiti Guards (Queen’s Bays), were in a 
small field on the side of a road which was 
opposite to 11 R. That road was rt^ally a dc'ep 
cutting. . . . 

Having made all oiu* dispositions, we went 
(o sleep, and rested till half -past three in the 



OiitaroaB. Loa-Ooep. W. FULLBR, 

2nd Bn.. Bedford Ungt. let Bn. Oronndler Guarde 
(Bcuve Chnfielln). (NenveChnpplle). 


morning, when we wore roused and tolil to 
g(?t ready to march at a moment’s notice. 

“ The darkness seemed to hang about moro^ 
than usual, and the morning was very misty ; 
but we did not pay much attention to that, 
and wo breakfasted and fed the horses. Wo 
expected to bo off again, but the battery was 
orflered to stand fast until further notice. » • 

** Sergeant-Major Dorrell thought that this 
would be a good opportunity to water the 
liorses, so he ordered the right half-battery to 
water, and the horses were taken behind a 
sugar factory which was a little distance away. 
The horses wore watered and brought back and 
hooked into the guns and wagons ; then the 
left lialf-batti^ry went to water. . . . 

“ All was well, it seemed, and we were now 
e\))ecting to move off. . . . Then, without 
f ho slightest warning, a * ranging * shot was 
dropped into th battery, and wo knew instantly 


Beo.-Lieat A FLBinirO- Ueot. W. fOBSHAW. 

BAWDBB, 1/UtIi Bn. Mnnohenter Kifgt. 

2nd Kant Bnrrpy (T.F.) 

(Hidirazollarn BeriouM). (Dardanollofi). 

that the Germans were on us and had fired this 
trial shot to got the range of us. . . . 

“ We were taken completely by surprise, 
and at first could do nothing, for the ' ranging ’ 
shot was followed by an absolute hail of 
shrapnel, which almost blow the battery to 
pieces. . . . 

” * Who’ll volunteer to get the guns into 
action 7 ’ shouted Captain Bradbury. 

** Every man who could stf^nd and fight 
saifl ' Me ! * and there was an instant rush 
for the guns. ... 

“The first gun came to grief through the 
terrified horses bolting and overturning it 
on the steep bank of the rood in /ront of us ; 
the second gun had the spokes of a wheel 
blown out by one of the first of the German 
shells, the third was disabled by a direct hit 
with a shell w^ich killed the detachment ; 
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the fourth vrm left 8tandin]K, thou| 3 [h the wheels 

knocked about and several holes wi^n' 
luade m the limber, and all the horsw were 
shot down. The fifth gun was brought into 
iK^tion, but was silenced by the detaehiiient 
bc'ing killed, and the sixth gun, our own, 
mnained the whole time, though the side 
of the limber was blown a\i’a>', I he whtH'Is 
wc‘re severtdy damaged, holes wcve blown 
in the shield, and the hiilTer was biully 
pepptwl by shrapnel bullets. The gun was 
a wreck. ... 

As soon as we got Xi'iiiIht Six gun into 
action I jiinipeil into the scuU and lH*igan firing, 
but .so awful was the concussion of our own 
c\\plosions and the bursting flennan shells 
that 1 could not bear it for long. T kept it 
up for about twenty minutes, then my nosi* 
an<l ears were bleiuling bocAuse of the eoncus> 
sion anil I could not fire any more, so I left the 



Corp. C. OABFORTH. 8ee.-Liaat B. OBARY, 

1 li II liman Int Kant Hiirn\v 

(llarmlffnloH). lllll (Ml ”). 

sent and got a eliange by fetching aiiiiiiiini- 
tioii. . . . 

W hen r felt a little better J lH>gan to help 
Driver Osborne to fetch aminiinition from the 
wagons. T had just managiMl to get back to 
the gun with an annfiil of luiimunition, when a 
lyddite shell exploded beliind me, threw me to 
the ground, and partly stuiimMl me. I was on 
the ground for w'hat stH^ned to be about five 
minut4*s and thought I was gone ; but when 
f came round I got up and found that 1 wiis 
iininjunxJ. On looking round, however, I 
saw that ('aptaiii Bradbury, who had played a 
splendid part in getting the guns into action, 
had been knoc^ked dowm by the same shell that 
floored me. I had been thrown on my face. 
Captain Bradbury had been knocked down 
backwards, and he was bout two yards away 
from me. When I come to my senses I went up 
to him and saw that he w as mortally wounded. 



Pte. I. OODLBY, Oftpk F. 0. ORERrBLL, 

4(11 Roy«l Kiii>llloni iltli LHnnrni ' 

(Moiw). (Ni'iir Aiidrrgnlin). 

He expirfxl a f(«w minutes afterwanls. Though 
the mptain know that death was vi^ry near, 
he thought of his men to the lost , and n^fwatedly 
heggcMl to Ix' carried away, so that they should 
not he upsed by seeding him or hearing the cri(*H 
w hich lie could not n'straiii. Tw'o of the nun 
who were wounded, and wen? lying in the sh(*lt(?r 
of a neighbouring haystack, crawled up and 
inanagiMi to take the captain hiwk with them ; 
but he died almost as soon as the haystack 
was reachiHl. . . .** 

Such was the end of the heroic Bradbury, and 
such was tht? fight of L Bat.t(Ty in tlie 
morning mist on tin? last’ day of the (in^at 
Jtetnnit. 

The tc'iil h Victoria Cross was announced on 
Noveinbi'r Ml, 1914. it was awarded to Lieu- 
tenant tiohn Henry Steplwm Diiniiier, 2nd 
Battalion King's Royal Rifle (-orps. Ho 
served his machine gun during th(« attack, on 
Xoveiiiljer 12, at- Klein Zilk^heke until he had 
iHMm shot five tiiiws — t hree times by Hhra[)n(*l 
(ihd twice by bullets and he confiiiiiiHJ at his 
post until his gun was destniyiHl. In a l(*tt('r 
to his iiioth(?r the mexiest soldier said that at 
about one o'clock they won' suddc'nly atta(?ked 
by the Prussian (hiards, w'lio shelkxl them iin- 



( iMfi ffettr. 


Seo.-Lirat R. KALL0WB8, Oapt P. HARIRI. 

4tli Kii. Hlddlfupx Kegt. 6th IJnfnlnNhln: 

(UalllrKiUi. 










BATTERY-SERGEANT-MAJOR DORRBLL AND SERGEANT DAVID NELSON, •• L ” BATTERY, ROYAL HORSE ARTfl.LERY, 
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inevelfiilly and poured in a iierfeet liail of 
bullets at a range of about a liundrod yards. 
Dimmer got his gims going, but tho Gemiann 
smashed one up almost iminediah'ly and then 
tumt^l all their attention on the gun he was 
with and smashed tliat, too ; but before^ they 
did so he had boon t wice wounded, and was 
finally knocked out with the gun. **My face 
is spattered with pieces of my gun and pieces 
of shell/’ he added. and I have a bullet in my 
face and four small lioles in my right shoulder. 
It iiuulo rather a nasty mess of mo at first, 
but now' that I am washed and my wotinds 
dressed I look quite all right.” 

The next Ooss to be gazetted — on Novem- 
ber 23, 1914 — ^was given to a reformatory litd — 
I^nco-Corporal William Fuller, 2nd Battalion 
the Welsh liegiiiient- -for conspicuous gallant ry 
on September 11 near Chivy, on the Aisne, by 
ailvancing about 100 yards to pick up' Captain 
Mark Haggard, wiio w'as mortally wounded, 
and carrying him back to cover under very 
heavy rifle and machine-gun Are. As a private, 
Fiillei had been mentioned in Sir John French's 
dispatches. 

One of Fuller’s comrades. Private C. Derry, 
gave some details of Captaui Haggard’s end 
which siiowed how hard the fight was in which 
he lost his life. The affair began on a Sunday, 
a (lay on which so many momentous battles 
took phu'c in the earlier pcfriod of tho war. 
The Gormans wore in overwhelming force, yet 
th(^ ” Old C’oiitinnptiblos ” w'ore checking them 
and iiolding them in hand. Four officers of the 
battalion w'ere lost in twenty minutes and men 
hud fallen in proportion. Still tho shattered 
remnant held to its task, fortified by nows which 
had bc^m passed along tbo battlefield of glorious 
succ('HS 0 H. Monday came and tho 2nd Welsh 
got nearer to their goal behind a hill crest. 
They struggled on, they got within a score of 
yards of t.ho crest ; then they were ordered to 
lie down and J f aggard’s figure was seen standing 
in outline' on the ridge. He saw the Germans 
and shouted “ Fix bayonets, boys ! Here they 
are ! ” The order was obeyed. “ My brother 
Hrnest and myself,” said Derry, ” stood up to 
have a fair p(K3p, but we got it ; ho in tho left 
ann and thigh, and 1 straight through the kne^e- 
joint. . . . About three o’clock in the after- 
noon, just as our artillery had got up ready to 
cover us, the Germans found our range with 
artillery, and down came the ^ coal-boxes.' 
Just near me w'as lying our brave captain, 
mortally w'oimded. As the shells burst over us 


he would occasionally ofieii his eyes and call 
out, ‘Stick it, Welsh ! Stick it !' . . . Giq>taiii 
Haggard diinl that evening.” Sul>seqiiently, in 
a letter to T/ec Times, the fallen oflicer’s uncle, 
Sir H. Rider Haggard, aupplement<*d Derry’s 
account with some details which had Is'eii 
collected from Lieut. Soiiu^rset, wdio lay 
wounded by him when he died. It seemed that 
after the order was givi'n to fix bayonctM 
Haggard headed his company in a charge upon 
tlie Oc'riiian Maxims. He and his soldier servant 
overran the other men. Haggard hml scnml a 
rifle, and with this he shot and killed t hm^ of 
th(' Germans who w'ere serving the first Maxim 
that w'lis reachcxl ; then, with the butt of the 
empty W'capon, ho wiis seeii ” fighting and 
laying out” th(' (ii'rmanH, “laughing” os he 
did B(», until he fell mortally woundcHl in the 
b(Kly, and wtui carried away by his servimt. 
Well might ^ir Rider Haggard, while dc'ploring 
the loss of a iK'loved nophow', add as a thought 
of consolation to those who hod siifTercd tho 
same bercavotiicMit, “ that of a t ruth those do 
not vainly die.” 

On that “ most critical day of all,” August 29, 
at Lo (7at(5au, the day of the “ glorious stand of 
the British troops ” -both (piotations aw from 
Sir John French’s dispatch of Sc^pteniber 7 - 
when tho enemy in overwhelming force w'as 
keeping up the pursuit, many acts of valour 
and devotion w'ere perfoniuxl by the British 
troops of all arms. The artillery, although 
“ outmatched by at least four to one,” fought 
tnagniflcxmtly and caused havoc in the German 
ranks. In those first days of the war, when the 
Gennan k^gions w'cro hurled against' tho British 
with prodigal disregard of life, n^peaticd and 
savage assaults w'ore mode upon tho British 
batterioB, and so detonninod and wx'll main- 
tained were some of these that German infantry 
actually succooded in getting to within a 
hundred yards of our batteries, amongst them 
the 37th Battery Royal Field Artillery. In 
dense formation the Germans swept in clouds 
towards the gims of tho 37 th, and it seemed as 
if the weapons would fall into tho hands of the 
assailants and remain with thorn os trophies. 
It was clear that if tho guns were to bo savod 
some unexpected means would have to be dis- 
(covered to get them away. Captain Douglas 
Reynolds and voluntoors rushed up with two 
teams and, in spite of the withering German Are 
and tl^ enemy's desperate efforts to frustrate 
them, limbered up tw'O guns and managed to^ 
save one of thorn. It was an uncommonly 
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2nd Hn. Mancheater Bcgt. 
(Near Ftmtubert). 



Lot.-Ooip.F. W.HOUIBS. 

2nd Yorkahlro L.I. 
rU Catcau). 


]iAxardoii8 achievement, and it was all the more 
difficult of exocutiofi biKiaiise our men were 
utterly worn out by prolonged fighting and 
fatigue, and the outfttanding merit of it was 
recognized by the bestowal of the Cross upon 
Reynolds, who was afterwards 8evcn?ly 
wounded, and two members of the battery, 
Driver Job Henry Charles Drain and Driver 
Frederick J.iuke —three in all, the same as the 
number of Crosses awarded to “ L ** Battery, 
'rhe official record of this gallant event was 
contained in just over a score w^ords : “At Ijg 
Cateau, on August 26, as volunteers, helping to 
save guns imder fire from hostile infantry who 
w’cro one hundred yards away." Not a few of 
the official details at this iiericxi were inadequate 
and did but poor justice to the nature of the acts 
for which the Victoria Cross was given. •Subse- 
(piently there was a very marked improvernenf 
in this respect. 

On that memorable day two more Crosses 
w*ero given for valour at Le Cateau, one to Major 
Charles Allix Lavington Yale, the other to 
Ltmce-Corporal Frederick William Holmes, hot h 
of the 2nd Battalion The King's Own (York- 
shire Light Infantry). The major and the 
corporal w^ero fine examples of the members of 
the old Regular rogimemts. Holmes had served 
seven years with the Colours, had b<H?n draft cm! 
to the Reserve, and a fortnight later was 
rtHjalled for ac^tive service. His achievement 
was one of several which at that time deeply 
impressed the public mind, and he was much 
honoured in his native parish of BtTmondsey. 
And, indeed, there was just cause for all this 
recognition, for Holmes, under a very heavy 
fire, had carried a wounded man out of the 
trendies for a long distance, and after doing 
that he had hel^ied to drive a gun out of action 
by taking the place of a driver who had bex^n 
wounded. For another act of courage and 
resource he had been awarded, by France, the 
high honour of the M^dedlle Militaire. 

Major Yate's exploit was of the highest 
order of chivalry and courage. Holmes, in 
describing in detail his own doings at Le Cateau, 
said of the major that he joined the ^battalion 
and took command of B Company just before 
they wont out to the war. At Le Cateau he w'os 
in the trenches, not very far from Holmes. On 
going into action he had 220 men, but so 
terrible was the fire which was directed upon 
them and sonu^artillery in their rear thUt he lost 
all his men except nineteen. Yate was sur- 
rounded ; all tlie other oniccni!i were either killed 
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or woundotl, Hnd tlir* aiiiiiiunition wns exhaust eel. 
Yet no thought of Hiimuicler atlcH'.ted the 
gallant oflficer—only on the day hefnro he hiul 
declared that if it canie to tlie pinch and they 
were Hurroundex] ho woiJd not siirrenih^r, and in 
the hour of trial he was true to his woni. 
Regardless of tlio hopoloss odds against liiin, he 
distort I lined at whatever cost to guard the honour 
of Jiis regiment. Belying on the valour and 
devotion of the remnant of Begulars who wire 
left to him, he rallied his little handful of sur- 
vivors, nineteen in all of them, and, as a forlorn 
hope, hurled himself at tlieir head in a charge 
against the foe. It was a noble enterprise ; it 
merited, the cr*>w n of victory ; but the odds 
wc‘re hopeh>HS, and when the rush was over and 
the fierce, ^liort. fight was done, only thrfs> 
m mht^rs of the bravo B Company could be 
formed up. All the rest hod ptrished or were 
wounded or had been taken prisoners — though 
few captives w'cre mivJe that day at Lo (bateau. 
'J'ho major was one of tlic^m. He hiul becsi 
severely wounded in the* charge and hod fallen 
intib the hands of the ( Jermans. He was made a 
prisoner of war luid os such he died in a fonugn 
land and in the midst of foes. To t he iionoiir of 
his memory, fittingly enough, there was paid 
th(' tribute of the Cross. He was a great favourite 
with his men, “ An absolute gentleman,’* siiid 
Corporal Holmes. “ H<^ w’os always in front, and 
his constant cry wiw ‘ Follow me ! * ’* 

Another man who at Ibis pcTiod won thi? 
Cross was George Wilson, an Kdinbiirgh 
newsboy who, up to witliin two days of the 
declaration of war was selling papers in the 
city. He hod been a soldier, and when the 
call to arms came he rejoined the Army. As 
a private in the 2nd Battalion The Highland 
Light Infantry, Wilson won the Cross on 
Heptember 14, 1914, near Verneuil, for one of 



Lot.-Ooi». L. XETWOBTB, 
24th Bn. London Rrgt. 
(Givenchy). 


Sec.-UMt 7. LBAOH. 

2nd Bn. llenchrii(;r Krji. 
(VenrToBtubort). 




Pte. W. KEBEALLr, Pto. T. iOCiniY. 

iHt Jin. I.aiuw. Kiih. Ultli lln. Durham L.I. 

(Ualllpull). (Nrar l.a HuimmoIc). 

those acts which si'em lo be peculiarly eharae- 
t eristic of the British soldier and ap|x>ar 
almost incredible of aceomfilishment. Aocom 
panied by only ont^ man, Wilson attacked a 
hostile miudiine gun. It was a dewperaio 
enterprise, for the odds against the pair wi^ro 
ovcrwlielming. By all the rules of chnnee tlie 
two rechicss fellows Hhould liave been sw^cfit out 
of exisUnuro ; in fact, Wilson's comroile was 
s|HMHlily shot flow'll and killed. Ciidaujited, 
Wilson went on alone ; he mmie his w’ay up to 
the very firing-line of the Gt^nnaiis and there 
he, single-handod, shot an otticfT and half a 
dozen iiusi who w<»re working the gun. Not 
content with that, ho eaptunHl the weapon and 
tiirnc'd it on the Germans, and, flnding a 
soldier of the King's Boyal Bifles who was boilly 
woundcHl, ho i>icked liim up and brought him 
into safety. SubstspienMy, having been 
’’ gassed " and w'oundod at I^oos, and having 
rocenved his discharge, Wilson' n^umed selling 
newspapers in the High Street, Edinburgh. 

The achievement of Lance-Corporal O'lx^ary 
seized the public imagination in an extraordi- 
nary manner. It was at (hiinehy, on Fehniary 
1, 1915, that O'l-ioary, when forming one of the 
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storming party which advancixl -against the 
enqpiy'a barricades, ruahod to the front an<l 
himself killed five Qennans who were holding 
tlie first barricade* Having done this, he 
* attacked a second barricade about 60 yards 
farther on, and this he took, after killing throe of 
the enemy and making prisoners of two more. 
O'Leary thus practically captured the enemy's 
IMMition by himself and prevented the rest of 
the attacking party from bc'ing fired upon — so 
that he had killed eight Germans, taken tw’o 
prisoners and, single-handed, made an irn|)or- 
tant capture of territory. The intrepid Irish- 
man was promptly proinot-ed sergeant, and on 
coming home on leave ho was made the hero 
of a great demonstration in Hyde J’ark on 
Saturday, July 10, 1915. Soon afterwards he 
was promoted lieutenant and went to Treland 
on a recruiting mission, having visited his 
native village of Tnchigeela, (^ounty Cork. 
During that Irish tour a remarkable incident 
occurred which caused a cpiostion to Ih) asked 
in the House of Commons on December 6, 1015. 
Mr. Qinnoll inqtitrod why the magistrates at 
H.dlaghaderriii liad cancelled permission for the 
Irish Volunteers to drill. Mr. Birrell, who whs 
at that time the Irish Secretary, answered : 
" The luigistratOH acted on their own initiative* 
and on acicount of the Irish Volunte(*rs hooting 
a very distinguished Irish soldier. Lieutenant 
^fichael O'Leary, V.C., on the occasion of a 
I'ocent recruiting visit to Ballaghaderrin.'* The* 
incident was deplorable, and the conduct Trf 
some of his own countrymen contrasted most 
unfavourably with that of the enthusiastic and 
admiring crowd which welcomed O'Leary, then 
a sergeant, as ho drove into ITydo Vark in a 
carriage. 

I'he first Territorial to receive the Cross was 
2.id Lieutenant Geoffrey Harold Woolley, 0th 
Battalion, The London Regiment, T.F., for his 
conduct on ‘*Hill 60’* during the night of 
April 20 21, 1916. Though ho was the only 
officer on the hill at the time, with very few 
men, lie succ.esRfully resisted all attacks on his 
tronoh, and continued his bomb-tlirowing and 
onouuraging his men until he was relieved. His 
courage and endurance were severely tested by 
a oontinuouB and heavy shell and machine-gun 
fire and bombing. 

Another Territorial, Corporal Alfred Alexander 
Burt, Ist Battalion, The Hertfordshire Regiment, 
T.F., was next awarded the Cross for his bravery 
at Cidnehy on September 27, loA. An attack 


was to be made and Burt’s company had lined 
the front trench preparatory to its delivery w'hen 
a large minenwerfer bomb dropped in the trt^nch. 
It would have bcH>n easy for Burt to shelter 
behind a traverse, but he instantly rushed 
foni’ord, put his foot on the fuse, wrtmehod it 
out of the bomb, and threw it over the parapet. 
In tins way he iniulo the bomb liarmlesH and 
saved the lives of (dhers in the traverse. 

Territorials, indeed, greatly distinguished 
thenisidvos. ‘ Sec. Lieut'. \. V. Smith. 1 6 Hast 
Lanctishire Regiment, T.F., was throwing a 
grenade when it slipped from his hand and fell 
t-o the bottom of the trench, (Jose to M'vc'ral of 
our oflicers and men. Ho slioutod a warning luid 
jumped to safety ; but, knowing that thif 
grenailf* was due to explodes and siHuiig that his 
(*omra(l(}H could not escape', he instantly n'tunied 
and flung himself upon it. As Ik* did so the 
grenade exploded and the braver young sub- 
alt(*rn was killed instantaneously. In Gallipoli, 
on August 7-0, 1915, there was the woiiderfiil 
«*Khibition of cMiduranco of Lieut. \V. Kor- 
sliaw, anotlKT ’JVrritorial, I 9 Hattalioii, Man- 
chester liegiiiKUit. For forty -one hours eon- 
timiously he thnwv bombs : he shot tlin*e Turks 
w'itli Ills r(*volver; ho was gassed by Ixmib 
fumes, bruised by shrapiK*!, and (*oiild HCiircHJy 
lift his ann Ixxuuisi* of his exertions ; but he 
never w'averiHi, and by his heroic example 
inainiuiiKHl a hold upon the important eorni'r 
called “ The Vineyard.” 

'I'he first Yeoman to ix* awardcsl the Vi(*toria 
Cross was Private Fn^deriek William Owen 
Potts, of tlit» Berkshin* Ycnananry. He w'oii 
the honour by an lud w'liich had no paralk*!, 
and which stood out prominently even in tlut 
many remarkable de(*ds for wliich the Oosk 
was given. The trooper hod gone out to Egypt 
with his regiment, and from that country had 
prococxlcxl to Gallipoli, where ho took pari in 
the operations near Siivla Bay. On August 21, 
1915, an attack was mode on a v(*ry strongly 
fortified Turkish position, a sector stretching 
from Hill 70 to Hill 1 12. Potts was advancing 
on that terrible day on Hill 70. The heat was 
intense, the country was uncommonly difficult, 
largely sand and scrub, the scrub being so 
f)arohed that it took fire in many places from 
the sun and from shell fire, and in crossing the 
blazing patches men were wounded and were 
burned to death. The Yeomanry were ascend- 
ing Hill 70 in short spurts, making occasional 
halts. After sheltering in a little gulley the 
order was given to charge, and Potts nished 
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fon^’ard with his romr.ides ; but he had not 
gone nioro than about a score yards when he 
was shot dovi-n, a bullet having entered t1 o 
left thigh. At this time Potts was about a 
quarter of a mile from the top of the hill. He 
was fortunate enough to be lying in a little 
thicket formed of the scrub, and this gave him 
some sort of shelter and hid him from view. Not 
long after ho fell there crawled towards him 
a follow-townsman who was badly wounded. 
Potts recognized him. ** Is that you, Andrews t** 
he said. The feeble answ'er was, “ Yes,” “ I’m 
jolly pleased you’ve come,” said Potts ; and 
Andrews, having dragged himself as close as 
he could get— he liad l)een shot through the 
groin — they lay perfectly still for some minutes, 
fully expecting that the Turks would find and 
kill them. Very soon a third trooper who had 
been abounded made his way to the thicket, 
and with great difficulty room was found for 
him. Andrews moved his positiiin so that the 
newcomer could be accommodated, and he had 
scarcely done that when a bullet mortally 
wounded the stranger. He cried piteously for 
water, but there was Aot a drop to be had, 
and the three wounded troopers endured the 
agonies of thirst throughout an afternoon of 


intense heat. Bitter cold came with the niiijit 
and increased the sufferings of the men.e A 
full moon made the night as clear, as day, and 
every time a movement was made in the 
thicket the Turks fired. A bullet grazed Potts’ * 
left ear as he lay Bat on the ground, with his 
face buried in the dust. The wounded stranger 
survived the dreadful night ; then death came 
to him as a merciful release, for to the end 
he murmured, “ Water I Water 1 ” 

Throu^out the whole of the next day the 
two survivors lay hidden in the burning scrub, 
not daring to move, tortured by thirst, suffering 
acutely from their wounds, and trying, unsuc- 
cessfully, to get relief by sucking bits of stalks 
which they managed to pick from the shrubs. 
Again night came, and as the only hope of sal- 
vation was to get away they began to crawl off. 


UwL 0. IIAUVO, Pta W. HABISBB, 

B.A.M.a Snd Bn. K.K.B.C. 

(Near VSnqniuart). (Cambrln). 

Potts leading and Andrews following. They lay 
perfectly flat, and literally wriggled. From six 
at nig^t — when darkness fell — ^till three in 
the morning they dragged themselves, weak 
and wounded, dust-choked, a distance of about 
three himdred yards — as Potts calculated 
afterwards, thirty-three yards an hour. A 
bit of burnt scrub near at hand afforded slight 
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|1h>teotibn ; thin was taken* and the troopers 
tried to sleep* but the extreme cold ma^p rest 
impossible. Whea daylight came, some water 
was obtainable* but only by crawling to men 
who had fallen and whose bottles could Ite 
reached. This dreadful day parsed* Potts doing 
his best to stanch his comrade's bleeding 
MTOunds* and the third night on the hill came. 
The two men triod once more to got away and 
roach the British lines. Potts attempted to carry 
' Andrews ; but he was too weak and the effort 
failed. Then* when hope itself scHtined to be 
abandoned* an amazing inspiration came* and 
it was Ruggostod by an ordinary entrenching 
shovel, one of many which wore lying on the 
hill. Potts wriggled to the shovel* managed to 
support Andrews on it* stood up, and dragged 
desperately — all the more so because as soon 
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as he rose the Turks openei fire. Famished 
and exhausted, he could not do more than pull 
his burden over the rough ground for about 
six yards; then 'he collapsed. Andrews, 
too* had su'Tered severely under the strain ; 
but as coon as it was dark Potts resumed his 
forlorn hope. He had his comrade on the 
shovel* lying flat ; he supported him as h'* 


could* and Andrews held grimly on to hin 
rescuer's wrists. For more than three hours* 
in the bright moonliglit* doan the sorub-infested 
stony* dusty hillside* Private Potts dragged 
his helpless burden on the shovel : then came 
a sentry's challenge* Halt 1 " Inexpressibly 
joyful was the sound of the British voice to the 
two poor worn-out Yeomen ; grimly humorous 
the sentry's question* “ What are you doing f 
Are you burying the dead T ’* No* it was not 
tliat. **l'vc got a chap bore wounded," 
IVivate Potts explained. "And I've dragged 
him down the hill on a shovel. Can you give 
me a hand ? " Give a hand I Many a willing 
hand was given that night* by Inniskilling 
Fusiliers* at the foot of that fatal hill which 
had Im^ii the scene of fo much tragedy, yet 
relieved by the wondrous act of heroism 
and resource which gave the CruHs to the 
twenty -two-year-old troo[)er of the Berkshire 
Yeomanry. 

The right of Reflection which is authorized 
by tho Victoria Cross Warrants was exercised 
in connexion with tho performance of many 
oflicors and men of tho Ist Battalion The 
l^ancashire Fusiliers on April 26, 1016. Thn'o 
companies and tho hoadquiwtors, winle landing 
at Ga!li|K>li* to the west of Crpe HelleH, were 
mot by a very deadly fire from hidden machine- 
guns which caused a great number of caHual- 
ties. The survivors rushed up anl cut the 
wire entanglements* in sp'te of a terrific fire 
from the enemy* and* after " supreme diiTiciil- 
tios," the clifTs wore gained and the position 
n^intoined. This was one of the cases in 
which many men perform many acts of valour* 
when* indeed* all participants deserx’o the 
decoration of tho Cross. Not all, however* 
could have tin distinction awarded to them* 
and accordingly it was left to the sur\ Ivors to 
select the recipients* and their choice fell on a 
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giilant trio compcsHl of Captain Richard 
Raymond WilliSt Sergeant Alfred Richards and 
^ Private William Keneally, ail of the let Bat- 
talion of the fine old 20th Regiment of Foot. 

Corporal Jamos Upton, a native of Notting- 
ham, became known as the ** Bantam V.C.** 
Returning to his native city after he had been 
awarded the Cross, he addn^ssed a meeting 
in support of recruiting, and humorously 
took his hearers into his confidence. “ When 
1 enlisted," ho said, " I was 5 feet 2| inches. 
Don't I look bad Y Don’t I look ill ? ** 
Upton belonged to the Ist Battalion Tlie 
Sherwood Foresters (Nottinghamshire and 
Derbyshire Itegiment), and distinguished 
liimself on May 0, 1915, near Rouges Bancs, 
lio Hiiont the w'holo of that day under con- 
stant artillery and rifle fire in rescuing the 
wounded, and in doing so he went closo to the 
enemy's parapet. When ho w'os not actually 
carrying the wounded ho wod bandaging and 
dressing serious cases in front of our para|)et, 
exposed to tho enemy’s fins and ono wounded 
man was killed by a shell while Upton was 
carrying him. 

A singularly touching act was performed by 
tho King ill confe^rring tho Cross on one of the* 
reenpionts — Lance-Sergeant Oliver Brooks, 3nl 
Battalion Coldstream Guards. Brooks won his 
decoration on October 8, 1916, by a courageous 
bombing act near Loos. A strong party of the 
enemy had succeeded with tho help of grenades 
and bombs in securing a lodgment in about 
200 yards of our trenches. Brooks fcorlcMwly 
led a party of bombers to the attack, under a 
constimt and heavy fusillade, and regained the 
lost ground. The undertaking was one of 
extreme peril, and the complete success of the 
operation was very greatly due t-o the sergeimt’o 
resourcefulness and bravery. 

His Majesty, who had been visiting the front, 
had suffered his regrettable accident through 
the strange horse ho was riding rearing and 
falling upon him, and he was on his journey 
home. It was while in the hospital train, ** on 
the other side," that tho King, though lying 
helpless in bed, resolved personally to invest 
Brooks with the Cross. The ofll<qal details 
stated that " The new V.C. was conducted to 

the hospital train at , and was taken to 

the side of the bed upon which his Majesty was 
lying. He knelt on the floor of the saloon and 
bent over tho prostrate monarch. Even so liis 
Majesty found that he had* overrated his 
strength, and could not manage to got the 


pin through the thick kliaki. .Assista^ico had 
to be given before the ojM'ration could biy com- 
pleted.** 

For the flret time an actor was to porfAmi on 
act of heroism which was rowanlrd with tho 
Cross. This was Temporary Lieutenant Wilbur 
Dartnoll, by birth an Australian, w*ho hod 
served in the South African campaign and hod 
become well known as an actor. On Septem- 
ber 3, 1916, during a mounted infantry engage- 
mont near Mitktau, East Africa, the enemy 
made a dotorminrd attack upon our men ard 
succeeded in getting so closo — ^nthin a few 
yards — to them that it was impossible to get 
tho more severely wounded away. Dnrtnell hod 
been wounded in the leg, and ho was being 
carried away, and could have secured liis own 
safety if he had allowed himself to be removed $ 
but, realizing tho peril of the helpless woundtHl, 
owing to tho fact that the enemy’s block 
trooi)8 murdered any they found, he insisted 
on being left behind, in the hope of being 
able to save thoir lives. It was in making 
this noble and imHelflsh effort that he gave his 
ow*n life, and his noble socritico was recognized 
by tho posthumous awanl of the Victoria 
(7ros8. 

Jocko's glorious doed and its recognition 
were a matter of the doopost pride to all 
Australians, one of whom, Mr. John Wron, 
sent him £600 and a gold modal which he hod 
offercHl to give to the first Aiiktrnlian recipient. 
I^nee-Corporal Albert Jacka, 14th Battalion, 
Australian Imperial Force, showed extra- 
ordinary bravery on tho night of May 19-20, 
1916, — at Courtney’s Post, Gallipoli. It 
was there, while holding a portion of the 
trench with only four men, three of whom 
were killed or woundixl, that seven Turks 
rushed into and occupied the trench. Jacka, 
single-handed, instantly attacked them and 
killed the whole party. There was a break 
before Australia was again to get tho honour, 
then a batch of no fewer than eight Crosses went 
to Australians, and New Zealand got its first 
Cross. An exceptional featuro of theae awards 
was that seven were given for the magni- 
ficent stand which was made at Lone Pine 
trenches, in the Gallipoli Peninsula, on August 9, 
1915. On that terrible night, when so many 
glorious acts were done which were put on 
lasting record, when many man stood out 
even amongst the number who had done 
so well, there were still examples of courage 
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. lUadiman T. BBilDLB, Cipt D. RBYHOLnS. 

iMt Bn. Dulni of Comwniri L.T. 37th Battery B.F.ik. 

(Wulverghem). (I^ Chteau). 

which seetned almost unbelievable. Two 
Australians — an officer and a corporal — gave 
their lives to duty. Captain Alfred John 
Shout, Ist Battalion Australian Imperial 
Force, with a very small party, oharg^ 
down some trenches which were strongly 
occupied by the enemy, and personally threw 
four bombs amongst them, killing eight of 
his opponents and routing tlie rest. On that 
same day, in the afternoon, from the position 
which had lioen gained in the morning, he 
ri)suined his bombing with so much success 
that he added to his gains another length of 
trench. Ho was all the time in furious conflict 
witFi the enemy, at close range. Finally, he was 
terribly woiuided, losing his left eye and his 
right hand, injuries from which he died. 

Companion to that truly valiant conduct was 
the bravery of Corporal Alexander Stewart 
Burton, 7th Battalion Australian Jinijerial 
Force, in conjunction with Uoiitenant Frederick 
Harold Tubb and Corporal William Dunstan, 
of the same battalion. These three, each of 
whom won the Cross, wore holding, with a few 
men, a newly captured trench on the cenf^e of 
which the enemy made a d3tennined counter- 
attack. The attackers forced their way up to 
a sap and blew in a sandbag barricade, of which 
only a foot was loft standing. Tubb and the 
two corporals did the seemingly impossible — 
they drove the enemy away and rebuilt the 
barricade. But the assailant was resolute, 
and supported by strong bombing parties he 
returned and twice again blew in the barricade ; 
yet each time the enemy was repulsed and the' 
barricade was rebuilt. In doing this Tubb was 
wounded in the head and arm, and the gallant 
Burton, while building up the parapet, was 
killed by one of the bombs which were hailing 
u|[>on tlie defenders. 

A fourth Cross went to the honour of the 7th 


te|tA.B10HAEDS. Ma/.ftlVlBS, 

lit Bb. Lbbcb Pufc. l,t Bn. Sherwood Foreeten 

(OalUpoll). (ITeuve Cbapelle). 

for the stand at Lone I’ino, this rocipieiit being 
Lieutenant William John Symons. Early in 
the morning on the Qth the enemy made a 
succession of attacks on an isolated sap, part 
of which was lost, after six officers in succession 
had been killed or severely wounded ; then 
Symons led a charge, shot two Turks with his 
revolver and retook the sap. He was forced, 
however, to withdraw a little, as the three sides 
of the sap were being fired on by the enemy, 
and going fifteen yarrU he got some overhead 
cover, where he built up a sand barricade. The 
Turks managoil to sc't fire to the fascines and 
woodwork of the head cover, but Symons put 
out the flames, rebuilt the barricade and at last 
compelled tlie enemy to discontinue his attacks. 

Three Crosses were won by the 1st Battalion 
— Captain Shout’s fellow-heroes being IVivato 
John Hamilton and Private Leonard Koyzor, 
both of whom, utterly regardlm of personal 
safety, perfonnod prodigies of valour in bomb- 
throwing. Hamilton recklessly exposed hiuiaolf 
on the parados ; Keyzor not only hurled his 
own bombs, but he also snatched up two live 
bombs which liad fallen and hiurled them back 
at the Turks, and ho held on although he was 
wounded. ^ That was on the 7th ; on thc^ 8th, 
at the same place, ho bombed the enemy out 
of a position and was again woimded. He 
refused to go to hospital, and actually volun- 
teered to throw bomba for another company 
which had lost its bomb-throwers. 

The exploit of the Now Zealander — Corporal 
Qyril Boyston Quyton Bassett, New Zealand 
Divisional Signal Company — ^took place on 
August 7 on the Chanuk Bair ridge, Gallipoli. 
In full daylight, under constant htiavy fire, after 
the New Zealand Infantry Brigade had estab- 
lished itself on the ridge, Bassett succeeded in 
laying a tdepkone line from the old position to 
anew one on theridge. That, however, was but 
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OQf of hia many oool and oourageous acta in 
connexion with telephone work and the repair 
of lines by day and night in circuinatances of 
great peril, 

Second Lieutenant Hugo Vivian Ho|ie 
Throssell, 10th Light Horse llegiment, Aus- 
tralian Imperial Force, won tJio Cross by Ills 
courage and endurance in holding to his post 
when severely wounded in Gallipoli on August 
20-30, 1015. Even when his wounds had been 
d.'essed he returned to hia place in the firing-line, 
and only left it when the medical officer ordered 
him out of action. 

Gallipoli gavo three more Crosses for the 
middle months of 1015, one to Captain Gerald 
Robert O’Sullivan, Ist Battalion The Royal In- 
niskilling Fusiliers, who, on the night of July 
l-''2, hurled bombs from a parapet, completely 
exposed to th:) enemy’s fire, and set an in- 
spiriting and splendid example to his men 
until he was wounded ; another to Second- 
Lieutenant Herbert James, 4th Kattolion Tlie 
Worcestershire Regiment, who also showed 
the most resolute courage as a bomb -thrower, 
under a murderous fire, and after lUMirly all 
his coinjianions had been killed or wounded, 
remained alono at the head of a trench and 
single-handed kept back tho enemy until a 
barrier hiKl been built behind him and the 
trench socured. He distinguished himself twice 
in the southern zrmo — on Jime 28 and July 3, 
Then on the night of July 1-2, also in the 
southern zone. Sergeant James Somers, 1st 
Battalion Tho Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers, w’on 
the Cross for liis great gallantry anfl coolness 
as a botnl)or. Before enlisting Somers, a light, 
wiry young man of twenty-two, full of good 
spirits, was a footman in Ireland. It was 
told of him that ho had put 60 Turks out 
of action with his bombs, and that op|K)8ito 
his trench 30 Turks ivere foimd shot. 

At the time of its performance there was told* 
the story of the winning of the Cross by Sepoy 
Khudadad, the first member of the Indian 
contingent to bo awarded the honour. This 
was early in the war — October 31, 1014, at 
Hollebeke, Belgium. This brave private 
belonged to the 120th Duke of Connaught’s 
Own Baluchis. 

A rifleman of the 3rd (Queen Alexandra’s 
Own) Gurkha Rifles, Kulbir Thapa, was 

awarded the Cross for an act which showed how 

s 

*yoi.n,ciisp.xLn. 


Strong was the tie which bound the Indian 
warriors to their British brethien and how 
hopelessly astray the Gennans had gone in 
supposing that lo 3 ralty was lacking in the King- 
Kmporor’s native forces. Oiierations wore in 
progress on September 25, 1015, against tho 
German trenehos south of Maiuiuissart. Tho 
rifieman was himself wounded when he found 
a badly woundini British soldier behind tho 
first-line Gorman tnuich. The Briton urged tho 
Indian t>o save himsolf, but the rifleman reso- 
lutely refiiRod and remained all day and night 
with tlie man who wan in worse case than he. 
In the early morning, mercifully favoured by 
misty weiithcr, ho bnnighi the soldier through 
the tmeiny’s wire entanglements and putting 
him in a comtiaratively safe place returned to 
the danger zone and rescued two wounded 
Gurkhas, one after the other. Not satisfied with 
this, Kulbir Thapa went bivek -it wan now 
broad dayliglit — and brought in the Britisli 
fuunrade whom ho had so well protected 
through tho weary night. For most of the 
way he carried him, and for most of the time 
he was under the Germans* fire. 

A jf»niiMiar at Ypres was next to win tlio 
Cross, ’riiis was Jemadar Mir Dost, I.O.M.i 
55th Coke’s Kifli^ (Frontier Force), who, on 
April 26. 1015, showed uncommon bravery and 
ability in loading his platoon in an attack. 
Afterwards, wlion no Brit ish officers' wore left, 
ho collected various parties of the n^giment and 
kept them under his euiiimand until an order 
for retiroinent came. Later in the day the 
Jemadar i>erforimsl the remarkably courageous 
acts of helping to carry, under very heavy fire, 
no fewer than eight Brituh and Indian officers 
into safety. 

Great distinct ion was to be tho fortune of the 
39th Gorhwal Rifles, Cor two of its members were 
to win tho Cross in France, one, Naik Dorwan 





U«il.0.B0DnUU A«t-€Qf9.IlSrllDni, 

Ifi Bb. SMtSiiiny Bcgt lit Bn. MnntilMitor Brft 
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SBGOND’LIBUTBNAnI' jambs LBAGH and 8BRGBANT JOHN HOGAN, 


R«MpCar» a trtaeh from the enemy near Peetnbert, October 29, 1914 After their trench had been tiken by the 
Germenei Second-Lleutenent Leech and Ser|eant Hoian of the 2nd Battalion Manchetter Regiment, worked fn m 
. traverae to traTerae at cloae quartera, and gradually auccccded in regaining poaaeaaion, killing eight of the enemy, 
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Pli. J. miXB. 8ao.-Ueat A. ▼. fHRH. 

8M fin. fiordcr fiegt l/Sth fin. B. Lnnet lUi{t 

(fiougoB finnos). 

Sing Negi, of the Ist Battalion, hear Festubert, 
on the night of Novoraber 23-24, 1914, and the 
other. Rifleman Gobar SingNegi, 2nd Battalion, 
on March 10, 1016, at Neuve Chapello. The 
oorporal, thougli wounded in two places in the 
head and also in the arm, was one of the first to 
push round each successive traverse when the 
regiment was retaking and clearing the enemy 
out of our trenches, and this he did in spite of 
a severe fire, at the closest range, from bombs 
and rifles. At Neuve Chapelle, during our 
attack on the German position, the rifleman was 
one of a bayonet party with bombs which 
entered their main tnmch, and he was the first 
man to go round each traverse, driving back 
the enemy until they were forced to surrender. 
The gallant rifleman was killed in this furious 
encounter. 

Other noble acts were to be put to the account 
of Europeans of the Indian Army, but the 
doors of them were not to live to loam how 
highly they had been honoured. There was 
lihijor George Godfrey Massy WTiecler, 7th 
( liariana) Lancers, who was killed while 
lo.^ding his squadron to the attack of the 

North Mound ” at Shaiba, Mesopotamia, on 
April 13, 1915. ** He was seen far ahead of 

his men riding single-handed straight for the 
onemy's standards **— one of the finest sen- 
tences over written in the official records of the 
Cross* Only on the previous day Wlieeler 
had asked to be allowed to lead his squadron 
in an effort to capture a flag which was the 
centre-point of an enemy group who were 
firing on one of our picquets. With the lance 
he swept upon the opposing infantry, and 
having done considerable execution amongst 
them he retired, while the foes swarmed out of 
hid len ground ; but only tp form a splendid 
target for our own horse-gunners. Another 


Ioa-Oofp.l.TOIIBI, 8ae.-LiMtA.Tim^EB. 

iBt fin. Livf^rpool Begt nffia. Royal Dorkhiim Regi. 

(Hue do Roll). (near VermelkB). 

Indian Army officer — lieutenant Frank 
Alexander do Pass, 34th Prince Albert Victor’s 
Own Poona Horse— lost his life in on affair 
which won for him the Cross. It was at 
Festubert, on November 24, 1914, and de Poss 
was entering a German sap and destroying a 
traverse in face of the enemy’s bombs. The 
lieutenant croumed this very gallant deed 
by rescuing a wounded man who was lying 
in the open under a pitiless fire. It was a 
noble day’s work ; but cie Pass did not survive 
to see it recognized, for next day he was 
killed in making a second attempt to take 
the sap, which had been reoccupied by the 
Gormans. 

On May 13, 1916, the award was announced 
of a Cross to Lance-Naik I^la, 4lBt Dogras, 
Indian Army, and in the following June another 
Cross for Sepoy Chatta Siiigh, 9th Bhopal 
Infantry, Indian Army, was gazetted. The 
lonco-naik heard cries for help from his adju- 
tant, who was severely wounded. In the face 
of what seemed certain death he insisted on 
going to the adjutant, and when not allowed 
to crawl back with him stayed until dusk, 
having stripped off his own clothing to 
keep the officer warm. He then returned to 
shelter, but after dark ivent back with a 
stretcher and the adjutant wjas brought in. 
The sepoy also left cover to assist his wounded 
and helpless commanding officer. He bound 
up the officer’s wound, and dug cover for him. 
For five hours he remained with the officer, 
‘’shielding him with his o^ body on the 
exposed side." Then, under cover of darkness, 
he too sought help and brouglit the officer 
into safety 

The amazing^xploits for which the Victoria 
Cross had been given to members of all ranks 
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the Army seemed impoecdble of eclipBO* yet 
It might almost be said that members of the 
Navy oeeasioiially excelled their brethren of 
the sister service. Tlierc were on record many 
instances of the display of sheer valour* the 
courage for which the Gross had been so often 
given in the days of the Crimea and the Mutiny* 
when warfare had but few complications and 
simple personal bravery ranked high ; but the 
terrible devices of the war which had come into 
being at sea demanded for the accomplishment 
of many naval duties the very highest courage 
and endurance. It was especially with re- 
gard to submarine work that these quali- 
ties were demand?d* and they were promptly 
furnished. They were shown in connexion 
with the first naval V.C. to be gazetted, 
at.d that was to* Lieutenant Norman Douglas 
Holbrook* R.N.* for taking his submarine* Dll* 
on December 13, 1014, up the Dardanelles ; 
and. in spite of the very difficult current, 
diving his vessel under five rows of mines and 
torpedoing the Turkish battleship Messudiyoh* 
which was guarding the minefield. Holbrook 
not only did tliis* but he also brought the sub- 
marino safely back* despile gun-fire and 
torpedo boats and a submersion of nine hours.* 
There was a notable sequel to the affair on 
July 24* 1910* when, in the Prize Court* before 
Sir Samuel Evans* President* there was a 
motion on behalf of Holbrook and the ship’s 
company of 13 11 for a declaration that they 
were entitled to prize bounty for the destruc- 
tion of the Messudiyoh ; that at the time there 
were 700 persons on board, and that the prize 
bounty at the rate of £5 a head amounted to 
£3,500. Holbrook himself was called* and said 
he received information that a Turkish battle- 
sliip was in Dardan Bay* and was being used 
"'■ • See Vol. III., Chapt^Llif 


as the hoadiiiarters iii the Dardanelles of the 
German Naved Staff. He iind^wscood that 
there was a minefield fee m Kephez^Bav to 
Kephez Point, consisting of five rows of mines 
extending the widtli of the channel. He 
applied to the senior submarine officer, and 
obtained permission to make on attempt to 
get through and under the minefield, and on 
December 13 he wont up the Dardanelles in 
charge of tlie B 11* dived undjr the lines of 
mines* and about noon sightixl the Messudiyoh 
at anchor off Chanok. At about 800 yards a 
torpedo was fired at her* and after it luul been 
heard to explode* the submarine put up her 
periscope and the battleship was seen to be 
sinking by the stem* her quarter-dock being 
awash. It was afterw'ards reported by officers 
of tho Royal Flying Corps that the Messudiyeh 
was sunk. When tho lieutenant hod to!d his 
modest tale* unique in a British court of law* 
the Pro8id.>nt observiHl, ** All I can say to you 
is that you showi'd splendid courage.” In 
d ^daring that the complement of the battle- 
ship at tho timo of her destruction was 700* and 
the amount of prize bounty payable was 
£3,500* tho President remarked, ” Nobody can 
say that I am wrong, and I hope I am right.” 

Another reiniurkablo submarine feat war 
giizetted lato in June, 1015. The winner of the 
V^C. this timo was Lioiitonant-Commandor 
Martin Eric Nasmith* R.N.* who, wliilo recon- 
noitring in tho Hea of Marmora and in the pre- 
semeo of groat danger, destniyod a large Turkish 
gunboat, two transports, an ammunition ship 
and three store ships, in addition to driving one 
ship ashore. When ho had safely passed tho 
most difficult part of his homeward journey, lu^ 
returned to torpedo a Turkish transport. 

Though Holbrook's was tho first of the naval 
Crosses to be gozettcrl. yet two weeks earlier 
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a doed had been, porformod by Commander 
H« P. Ritchie, R.N., which gained for him the 
same djitinction. This oflicer*s exploit con- 
sisted of raiding the harbour of Dar-es-Salaam, 
the capital of German East Africa, in three 
small boats and sinking all the German vessels 
that wore in it. This task of search and demoli- 
tion was one of groat hazard, in view of the 
stubbornness of the enemy’s defence, and 
Ritchie was severely wounded. He endured 
until he became unconscious, and by that time 
he had been wounded no fewer than eight times, 
the interval between his first and last severe 
wound being about twenty minutes. 

Holbrook's feat was paralleled at the same 
period by the performance of Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Edward Courtney Boyle, R.N., when 
in command of Submarine El 4. Boyle divrd 
his vessel under the enemy's minefields and 
entered the Sea of Marmora, on April 27, 1016. 
Here again there wore not only the ordinary 
risks of submarining to encounter, but also the 
|)erils of strong a: d treacherous currents, and 
the constant dangc^r of attack from hostile 
patrols ; yet Boyle successfully met them all, 
and his operations in the narrow waters of the 
Straits end'd in the sinking of two Turkish 
gunboats and one large military transport. 

The disappointments and losses which had 
characterised the operations at the Dardanelles 
had been softened by tliose triumphs of junior 
submarine officers ; further satisfiustion was to be 
afford 2 d in connexion with the famous landing 
from the River Clyde at V Beach, in the Gallipoli 
Peninsula, on April 25, 1915.* Here was one of 
the rare cases that claimed a cluster of crosses, 
and three were given, one to Commander Edward 
Unwin, R.N., one to Midshipman George L. 
Drewry, Royal Naval Reserve, and one to 
Midshipman Wilfred St. A. Malleson, R.N. 
The commander was in the River Clyde, and 
seeing that the lighters which were to form the 
bridge to the diore had broken adrift he left 
the transport. At that time a very dangerous 
fire M-as being directed upon the vessel, but 
Unwin paid no heed to it. He worked on, 
resolutely attempting to get the lighten into 
position, and managed by sheer force of will to 
keep going until he could go no longer, because 
cold and immersion mastered him so much 
that he was forced to return to the ship, where 
he was wrapped in blankets. He was suffering 
and exhausted, the doctor forbade him to return 
to his. task — yet he went, and he finished it. 

• Deaoribed in Vol. V., Chapter XC1V. 


But in carrying out his resolution he waa 
wounded by.three bullets ni:d hed to return 
to the doctor for attention. Again he left the 
ship, this time in a lifeboat, so that he could 
save some wounded men who were lying help- 
less in shallow water near the beach. Tho 
commarder continue d this heroic task iind.r 
constant fire, and stopped at last only througli 
sheer physical exhaustion. It was a noble 
display of heroism, and was well supported 
by his subordinates of every rank. Con- 
spicuous by their conduct were Drewry and 
Midleson, the former helping the commander 
to secure the lighters, under the dead'y rifle 
and Maxim fire, although ho was w*our.drd in 
the head. Twice afterwards ho tried, but in 
vain, to swim with a line from lighter to lighti r. 
Where Drewry failed through complete ex- 
haustion Malleson succeeded. Ho took the 
line, and swam with it to tho lighter that it 
was wished to reach. This lino subsequently 
broke, and Malleson made two more attempt.^, 
without success, to carry out the task which 
he had imposed on himself. Drewry, who 
was in his teens, had served with tho P. and O. 
Company, and was the first officer of the R.N.R. 
to win the Victoria Cross. 

At tho time his honour was gazetted there was 
annoimoed the first award of the distinction to 
a seaman of the Royal Naval Reserve— George 
McKenzie Samson, who worked on a lighter 
all day under fire, attending wounded and 
getting out lines; he was eventually danger- 
ously wounded by Maxim fire.’* With Samson 
was Jbracketed Able Seaman William Charles 
Williams, who “ held on to a line in the wat(.T 
for over an hour under heavy fire, until killed ” 
— ^briof but impressive record of a gallant 
saUor's death. At this time also the Cross was 
given to Lieutenant-Commander Eric Gascoigne 
Robinson, R.N., for a very fine achievement 
ashore. On February 26, 1915, he advanced 
alone, under heavy fire, into an enemy’s gun 
position, and having destroyed a four-inch gun 
he returned to his party for another charge, with 
which the second gun was destroyed. The 
officer would not let the members of his demoli- 
tion party go with him, on the ground that 
their white imiforms would make them con- 
spicuous. He took part in four attacks on the 
minefields, each time under heavy fire. 

That landing from the River Clyde was to 
give the Cross to the first member of the Royal 
Naval Voluntefr Reserve to win it. This was 
Sub-Lieutenant Arthur Waldene St. Clair 
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PIPER DANIEL LAIDLAW, 

7th Battalion KSB|*t Own Soottiah Bordercn, at Looa« September 259 1915» 


TuedtUI. More than a year elapsed between the service at the time and that he was k'lled in 

performance of his special act and the announce- action on May 6, eleven days after liis gallant 

ment of the bestowal of the Cross for it, the conduct in connexion with the landing from 

delay being caused by the factd'hat Tisdall and the River Clyde. In that wonderful enterprise 

the platoon under his orders wore on detachcHl ^ there were many unexpected situations, many 
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calU for help from men in peril, and amongst 
the most ready to respond was Tisdall. Hearir.g 
wounded men on the beach calling for help he 
jumped into the water, and pushing a boat in 
front of him began the task of rescue. Unable 
single-handed to carry out his piupose he 
sought help and took with him on two of his 
trips Treading Seaman Malia and on other trips 
Chief Petty O/hccir Porring and Leading Seamen 
Curtiss and Parkinson. Tisdall altogether 
made four or five trips between the transport 
and the shore, all the time under a heavy and 
accurate fire, and in this way he rescued several 
wounded men. Of tho brave little band who 


machine-guns and* rifles. There was in the 
centre of the obstruction a dhow and an at- 
tempt was made to sink it by gunfire. This 
effort failed, and Cookson ordered the Comet 
to be placed alongside. This dangerous and 
difficult task having been accomplished, he 
sprang on to the dhow and with an axe tried 
to out the wire hawsers which connected it with 
the other two craft. In doing this Cookson' 
inevitably made himself an outstanding figure, 
and he had no sooner jumped on to the 
dhow and set to work than he was shot 
in several places. Within a few mihutbs he 
was dead. 



NAIK DARWAN SING NBGI, GA^HWAL RIPLRS, AT FESTUBBRT. 

Awarded the V C. for dresi dsllsncrir on the nSdht of November 23-24, 1914, when hie redSment ws^ 
endeded in retskini and olearind the enemy out of the British trenohre, and althoudh wounded in two 
placet in the head, end alto in the arm, Niiik Darwan Sind Nedi wat one 6f the firtt to puth rounJ 
each tuooetaive traverse, in the faee of tevere fire from bomba and rifiea at the oloeeac range. 


helped him Curtiss was a few weeks aft<erwards 
reported missing. 

An officer who'had already proved his mettle 
and had received the D.S.O. was to be added 
to the roll of naval V.C.*s by the performance 
of one of those acts which seem to be peculiarly 
associated with the British fighting man. This 
was Lieutenant-Commander Edgar Christopher 
Cookson, R.N. During the advance on Kut-ol- 
Amora, on September 28, 1915, the river gun- 
boat Comet and other gunboats had been orderr d 
to examine and if possible destroy three vessels 
forming an obstruction which the Turks had 
placed across the river. From both banks of 
the river, as the gunboats neared the obstacle, 
a very heavy fire was opened on them from 


Such were the deeds for which, during the 
first two years of war, twelve Victoria Crosses 
were announced for naval officers and men. 
thoufdi there were actually won in that period 
three' more in the Battle of Jutland Bank — ^by 
Commander the Hon- E. B. S. Bingham, Major 
F. J. W. Harvey, R.M.L.I., and Boy John 
Travers Cornwell.* 

** If there be degrees of chivalry the highest 
award phouH be accorded to the medical pro- 
fession,*' wrote I/>rd Northdiffe In dealing, in 
The Timee, in October, 1916, with the war 
doctors’ work under fire. . . . *^For the last 
ihree months in the Royal Ahnv Medical 

• Vol. IX., Chapter CXL. 
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Corpii ofoiM, I amount thenit aoeordinff to the 
igureiipubliahedin Tht Times from day today t 

OfRceni; 

KilleJ ftS 

Wounded 20S 

Mianing . . 4 

N.C.O.'a and men (R.A.M.O. only): 

Killed 260 

Wounded 1,212 

MMng • • • • 3 ** 

Those figures* clear and impressive* showed 
at a glance what the R.A.M.C. was doing* and 
they were representative of the work of that 
wonderful band during the first two years of 
war. First amongst these exploits stood forth- 
the ca«o of Lieutenant Arthur Martin-Lcake, 
R.A.M.(^, for to him was given the excep- 
tional awanl of a clasp tb the Victoria Cross 
which he already possessed, granted to him 
for groat devotion to duty and self-sacrifice 
in the 8oiith African War. During the strenu- 
ous and anxious days of the latter part of 1014, 
in the Ypres region, Lieutenant Martin-l^ako 
rescued **a largo number of wounded,*' the 
rescues being ** especially during the ^HTiod 
October 29 to November 8, 1014, near 

Zonnobeko/’ wliilo exposed to constant fire. 
Lieutenant Martin -I^eako's bar was announced 
at the Siinie time asO'Uwy's Cross, and those 
two awards, representing acts which wore in 
some ways of opposite characteristics, pro- 
foundly moved* and filled with pride, the 
British public. 

It was in the neighbourhood of Ypres, too, 
on the afternoon of April 25, 1015, that an 
officer of tlm Canadian Army Medical Service 
won the Cross by precisely the 8am3 conduct 
as that which had distinguished lieake. This 
was Captain Francis Alexander Caron Scrim* 
ger* 14th Battalion Royal Montreal Regiment, 
who was in charge of an advanced dressing 
station in some ferm buildings which were 



Pte.B.WARXXB. 8M.-IiwLS.aWOODXOrri. 

iNt Bn. BedfonlHhln* Rcgt. Sth Bn. RlSo Brigndn 

(near** Hill 60"). (Hnoga). 

btnng heavily shelled. Scrimger not only 
directed the rcwoval of the w'our.cW, despite 
the deadly fire, but he himself took up a 
severely wounded oflicor who was lying helpless 
in a stable and bore him off in search of a safer 
place. The effort was too much for him ; 
he could no longer carry his heavy burden, yet 
ho refused to leave his charge and insistrxi on 
remaining until help could bo obtained. That 
noble act was but part of the most courageous 
conduct which Bcrimger had displayed con- 
tinuously, day and night, In attending to the 
wounded during the lii^avy fighting betw(*en 
April 22 and 25. 

Captain Scrirngor's act* was fit companion to 
tho deeds which gave the Cross to three other 
fighters from Canada — Colour-Bcrgeant William 
Frederick Hall, Sth Canadian Battalion « J.anco- 
Corporal Frederick Fisher, 1 3th Canadian 
Battalion ; and Lieutenant F. W. Campbell* 
Ist Canadian Battalion. Hall was another of 
those noble heroes whose lives have boon given 
4n trying to save others. While in battle in the 
neighbourhood of Ypms, on April 24, 1915, he 
made a resolute attempt to reach a wounded man 
who was crying for help. His first effort failed. 



[KUioH 4f tn- 
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LANCE-CORPORAL CHARLES ALFRED JARVIS, 57th FIELD COMPANY. ROYAL ENGINEERS, 
the V.C. for greot gollontry on August 23, 1914, at Jemsppes, in working for li hours under heavy fire in lull view of the enemy, 
and in sueeessfully firing eharges for the demolition of a bridge. 
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and^ non-oommissioned officer and private who 
wore helping the woupded inan were thcmnelveH 
Vounded ; then HaU again rushed forward 
under a deadly fire and was actually lifting up 
the wounded inan, to take him to shelter, when 
he was mortally wounded in the head. Fisher, 
too, gave his life, on* April 23, 1915, near St. 
Julion, for he was killed while showing the 
utmost courage and resource in getting his 
machine gun into action. Campbell distin- 
guished himself at Givenchy on Jimo 15, 1015, 
also Ss a machine giirmer. In his case, as in that 
of Fisher, heavy losses had been suffered by the 
detachment and the situation was one of great 
peril. Campbell survived that danger and won 
the Cross by his heroism, but later he was 
wounded and died. 

It almost seemed as if the unflinching 
coiurage and fortitude of men like Leake and 
Scrimger had become a tradition amongst the 

war doctors,” for another hero arose in 
Temporary Lieutenant George Allan Maling, 
M.B., of the R.A.M.C. It was during the 
heavy fighting near Fauqiiissart, on Sep- 
tember 25, 1915, that Maling worked hard and 
incessantly, under the unceasing shell fire which 
characterised the operations in tliat region at 
the time. He began his task at 6.15 in the 
morning, collecting and treating more than 
300 men in the open and exposed to pi^i'ciless 
fire. Throughout the whole of tliat day, 
during the evening, all through the night, 
without a break till eight o’clock next morning 
— twenty -six unbroken hours — reckless of shell 
and bullet, he hold as grimly to his task 
as Grenville did off the Azores in his fight 
with the one and the fifty-three ; and the 
simile holds good, for as Grenville fought on 
though wounded, so this temporary lieutenant 
in the ranks of the ” war doctors ” went about 
his duty of succouring and saving when it 
seemed impossible that human strength could 
endiure. Eleven o’clock came, then a large 
high explosive shell burst and did dreadful 
havoc. It killed several of liis patients, it 
wounded his only assistant, and it flung Maling 
down and temporarily stunned him. Yet no 
sooner had the shock and horror of the shell- 
burst passed than Maling pulled himself 
together And resumed his work. How long he 
would have kept it up no man can tell, but it 
happened that very soon a second shell came 
and exploded, covering both tMaUng and 
his instruments with d^ris; yet, oven so, he had 
not finished, for, says the official record, '* his 


high courage and zeal never failed him, and 
he continued his gallant work single-handed.” 

The Indian Medical Service, in tho person 
of Captain John Alexander Sinton, M.B , 
claimed a Cross to add to its already honourable 
record. This recipient was decorated ” for 
most conspicuous bravery and devotion to 
duty. Although shot tlirougli both arms 
and through the side, ho refused to go to tho 
hospital, and remained, os long os daylight 
lasted, attending to his duties under very 
heavy fire. In thr^o provious actions Captain 
Sinton displayed tho utmost bravery.” 

it was inevitable that some time should pass 
from the beginning of the war until the Allied 
airmen should be masters of the now conditions 
of their warfare. There wore many sorinus 
defects to remedy, numerous ‘deficiencios to 
make good ; but British ainnen lost no time in 
showing their daring and resourcefulness. 'I’lie 
first Cross tiO bo given for an air -bombing entrT- 
prise was won by Second Lieutenant William 
Barnard Rhodes-Moorhoiise, Si)eeial Reserve, 
lioyal Flying Corps, for a splendid and successful 
flight to Coiirtrai. On April 26, 191 r>, he started 
on a bombing expedition. Having droppini 
bombs on tho lines near Coiirtrai railway station 
he began liis return journey, and in the course of 
it was mortally wounded by the enemy’s fire. 
Jlespita liis injuries he managed to fly, at a very 
low altitude, to his destination, a distance of 
thirty -five miles. He was able to report the 
successful accomplishment of his journey, but 
ho did not long survive his injuries. In recog- 
nition of his courageous achievement ho was 
posthumously awarded tho Victoria Cross. 

Second on the ainnen ’s roll of Jionour was 
Flight Sub-Lieutenant R. A. J. Warneford, 
Royal Naval Air Service, who not only per- 
formed an act of extraordinary coiurage but 
also demonstrated tho helplessness and vulnera- 
bility of the >Seppelin when in conflict with 
aeroplanes. Warneford had been trained in the 
merchant service and had proved to be a flyer 
of uncommon merit. On June 7, 1915, at dawn, 
he and two more aviators started on an expedi- 
tion the object of which was to bomb* Zeppelin 
sheds which had been located at Evero, near 
Brussels. That raid was successfully accom- 
plished ; but Wamefonl was not satisfied. He 
longed to do moie, to carry out an object which 
was dear to his heart, and that was to meet and 
destroy an enemy airship. Fortune favoured 
him and justified the caution he had shown in# 
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rosiTviri#? bombs for )iis )iiigr 
il.iybrrak. sw«M»piiig tin? sky, he saw a Zeppelin 
at Hi hi^igbt of some six tboiisiiiid feet. J he 
airship was tra\■(^lling raf)i<lly aiul was about 
halfway between Brussels and the old fity of 
(Jheiit. Jnstantly Warnefonl put his purpose 
into *»xeiaitioii, and with aina/ing skill ami 
ult«*r fearkrssness he got his maebine, a Morane 
monoplane, almost over the enemy eraft. lii«?n 
he deseende<l about fifteen yanls and flung six 
fiombs. The sixth missile striiek the vast bulk 
in the middle and f here was a terrible explosion. 
“1'he displa(?ement of the air around me,” to 
us«* Warneford's own words, “ u’*is so gn*at that 
a tornado s«s*mf*d to have been produced. My 
machine was tossed upward, and then flung 
absolutely upside down. I was foreecl to loop 
the loop in spite of myself.” Hy a wonderful 
stroke of luck the machine wtis righted and 
VViirneford, whom trouble forced to descend, 
landed safely in enemy country. He was able, 
however, t«j restart his engine within fifteen 
minutes and ascended safely and made off 
towanls his base, which he reaohiHl. .Meanwhile, 
the Zepijclin, wreckinl, was falling in a flaming 
mass to earth, watched by transflxed but 
exulting Belgians. Unfortunately it crashed on 
to a nunnery in (Burnt and tho buikling took 
fire, ami loss of life was caused aiiioiigst the nuns 
ami childri'ii who were in the nunnery. The 
crcjw w’ore destniyed with their airship, and in 
their work of salvage the Germans had evidence 
of the completeriCHH with which one of their 
most cherished beliefs had been shattered. The 
annihilation of machine and men by one British 
aviator, single-handed and unsupported, was 
the sinister forerunner of similar disasters over 
the London area itsidf. 

A wave of pride and joy swept through 
the Empire on hearing . of the airman’s 
splendid achievement, and there was imivr'rsal 
satisfaction when it was known that the 
King liod telegraphed bis congratulations 
to Wariieford and announced that he had 
ci^nferri>d upon him tho honour of the Vic. 

, toria ('ross. He was also awanlcd, on the 
rectnniuendation of General Joffre, the Cross of 
the ficgion of Honour. Warneford’s well-won 
glory was short-lived - in tem days ho was dea<i, 
having met his fate in a shocking at;cident. On 
tiuiic 1 7, while flying with Mr. Henry Needham, 
an American writer, at Buc Aerodrome, Paris, 
ho and his passongtT were killed. Warneford 
hiul been ordered to fly back to Dunkirk, where 
•he was to resume duty. He had risen to about 


700 feet when tho machine, after wobbling 
violently, overturned and threw out the two 
men, both of whom w^ere killed instantly. The 
story was told that on the day before his death 
Warneford had bi^eii given a bunch of roses in a 
restaurant, and someone said to him, ” What 
rejoicings there w'ill bo when you return to 
London and see your mother again ! ” To this 
the young officer answered sadly, “ I feel that I 
shall die before I return home.” When ho fell 
ho was wearing his Cross of the J^gi^n of 
Honour ; and this w’os found embeddcHj in his 
chest. 'J'he body was brought liome and was 
hiirieil at Kromptoii Cemetery, the moiirrifu's 
including Mrs. CorkcTy, his mother, to wfioin, 
on October 5, 1915, the King wTote saying that 
it was to him a matter of sincen) regret that the 
death of the officer had deprived him of the 
“ pride of personally conferring ujmii him tlio 
Victoria Cro.ss, the grf^atest of all naval 
distinctions.” 

The achieve*! nents of the airmen liad been 
consistently wonderful ; yet there came to 
light a performance which must doubtless stand 
for all time by itself — the astounding feat of 
Squadron-Commander Richard Bell Davies, 
D.S.O., ll.N., and Flight Sub-Lieutenant 
Gilbert Formby Smylie, R.N., who, on Novem- 
ber 19, 1915, carried out an air attack on 
Ferrijik Junction. Sinylie’s machine was 
received by very heavy fire and brought down. 
The pilot planed down over the station and 
from a very low altitude simultaneously 
released all his bombs except one, which failed 
to drop. Having done this ho continued his 
descent into the marsh. With astonishing 
presence of mind, on alighting he set Are to his 
machine, having seen the unexplodod bomb, 
and knowing that it would surely destroy the 
aeroplane ; then he went towards Turkish 
territory. At this moment he saw Davies 
descending, and again showed the most aston- 
ishing courage and resourcefulness, for fearing 
that the squadron-commander would come 
down near the burning machine and so risk 
death from the exploding bomb, Smylie nished 
back and from a short distance exploded the 
bomb with a pistol bullet. * The act was suf- 
ficiently astounding as it stood; but the 
drama was not complete. Descending at a 
safe distance from the burning machine the 
squadron-commander took up the sub-lieutenant 
in the very fresence of a party of the epemy, 
and soared away with him in safety to the 
aerodrome — an unrivalled feat and one which 
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tho mOFit itnaginaiivo iiuvolisf would hcrnrcoly 
have darod to invent. To Davies, who tilmuly 
had the D.8.O., the Victoria Cross was granted, 
and to hi8 bravo companion in the inarvelluiis 
adventure there was awarded the Distingiiislied 
Service Cross. 

Another Cross for a truly splendid flying 
performance was given to (Captain .John Aidan 
hidden, :irrJ Battalion Argyll and Sutiu^rland 
Highhuiders and K.F.C. Ilo wits* severely 
w^inded on July 31, 1915, when on a flying 
r(‘connaissAneo over Ost^'rid-Briiges-Chenl. His 
right thigh was broken, causing momentary 
uneonsoiousness, but in spite of that ho managc*d 
1o rfM'over partial cont rol of his machine after 
it luul dropped neiirly 3,000 feet . Though con- 
tinually Otvdat and in a stat e of eolla))soyet he 
Micceetled in com|)Ieting his course and brought 
his niac'hiiK^ into our lines, half an hour after he 
luul received his terrible wound, 'riie control - 
wheel and throttle-control were smashed, and 
<»ne of the iinder-earriage struts ; aviid- said the 
official story', “ It would seem i:.crc'dihle t hat he 
could have aceorn [dished Jiis task.'* 

One isMn’e wonderful deed coiiiplet4*s the 
list for which tlio (^ross w'as giv(*n to airmen. 
The recifMciit was HecMUid-Lieutenant (filbert 
Stuart .Martin Tnsall, No. 11 Squadron, Koyal 
Flying Corps, for conspicuous bravery, skill, 
and detemiinatioii in Francis on Xoveniber 7, 
1915. He w*i8 patrolling in a Vickers Fighting 
Mtu'hinc, w'ith First-Class Air-Meclianic T. H. 
Donald os gunner, when a (lerman machine was 
seen and pursued and attacked near Achiet. 
The machine W'as led over a rocket 

battery by the German pilot, but Tnsall divwl 
and got to close range and Donald st-o[)ped 
the German’s engine by firing a drum of cart- 
ridges. Then the Gennan pilot divwl through 
a cloud ; but Tnsall would not let liiin escape 
and followed him. Again fire was opened 
and the enemy iiiachiiie was brought dowTi 
heavily in a ploughed field four miles south- 
east of Arras. Instantly the Germans scrambled 
out of their niaehino and prepanxl to fii’e ; 
but Tnsall was too quick for them and diving 
to 500 ft. ho enabled Donald to fire heavily 
on them. At this the Germans fled, one, w'ho 
was evidently wounded, being hel|M?d by the 
other. More Germans then began a heavy fire, 
but in spite of all Tnsall turned again and 
dn)pped an incendiary bomb on the enemy 
machine, which became wrealhed in smoke. 
Then the lieutenant headed west, to get back 
over the German trenches ; but being only 
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2,000 feet up he dived across the tnmehes for 
gre^ater speed, Donald firing into them as the 
Vickers passed over. The petrol-tank, how- 
ever, hod been damaged by the German fire ; 
but Tnsall managed to land under cover of a 
wood 500 yards inside our linos. No fow'or 
than 160 shells wrere fired at the machine 
while it w'as on the ground, but the Germans' 
failed to cause material damage. Much damage, 
however, had been done by rifle-fire ; but tihis 


r. ^ 







SBCOND-UBUTENANT G. H. WOOLLEY. 9th (COUNTY OF LONDON) BATTALION, THE LONDON REGIMENT (TERRITOftlAL FOl 
Awwded the V.G. for brarery on **Hai 60** daring the night of April 20-21, 1915. Although he was the only officer on the hill at the^ time, ud with very few 
lariated all attacks on his trench, and continued throwing bombs and encouraged his men till relieved. His trench during all this time was being heavily shelled and hon 

was subjected to heavy machine-gun fire by the enemy. 
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*waa made good during the ni^t, behind 
f}creened lights, and at dawn Insall triumphantly 
#9W his well-named Fighting Machine home, 
with Donald as a passenger. 

Musicians shared the honour of the Cross 
with the men of the actual fighting line. Stand- 
ing forth amongst them was Piper Daniel Laid- 
law, 7th Battalion the King's Own Scottish 
Borderers, who repeated the performance of 
Piper Findlater, V.G., at Dargai- and both 
imconsciously were copyists of the lligliland 
piper who in earlier 'days had rallied his kilted 
comrades to the tune of '' Up, an’ waiir them a*, 
Willy.” Laidlaw, on September 2r), 1015, 
when an attack was about to begin on German 
trenches near Ijoob and Hill 70, and during 
the worst of the bombardment, saw that his 
company was somewhat shaken from the effects 
of gas. Ho sprang upon the parapet, and 
marching up and down, played his company 
out of the trench to the rousing skirl of ” Blue 
lionnets over the Border ” and ” The Standard 
on the Braes of Mar.” The effect of the 
wild music was instant and electrical — the 
company swept on to the assault and the piper 
continued playing until he was wounded. 
Th^ pipes, which were smashed in the fight, 
were repaired and silver mounted. 

The Cross was conferred on Druimner 
Silencer John Bent, Ist Battalion the East 
l^neashire Regiment, who, on the night 
of November 1-2, 1014, near Le Ghcor, did an 
extraordinary thing, peculiarly so for a lad in 
his toons. His officer, platoon sergeant, and 
section conunander had bcMsn struck down, 
and the situation was one which might 
W'ell have duinfounded a soldier of much 
more than the dnimmer lad’s experience ; 
'but Bent saw his chance, and he took 
it — he coolly assumed command and 
by liis remarkable presence of mind held 
the position. It was for this rare display 
of courage and resourcefulness that he was 
awarded the Cross, edthough on several occa- 
sions he had distinguished himself by bringing 
up ammunition under heavy fire and rescuing 
wounded men who were lying exposed in 
the open. Then came the case of Bands- 
man Thomas Edward Rendle, 1st Batta* 
lion The Duke of Comwall's Light Infantry, 
to whom the Cross was given for attending 
wounded under fire at Wulverghcm on 
November 20, 1914. Rendle’s act, which 
was performed under very heavy shell and rifle 
fire, was rescuing men from tjie trenches in 


which they had been buried by the blowing in 
of the parapets by the enemy’s heavy howitzers. 

The Church had sent lavishly of her sons to 
take their part . in the terrific conflict, and 
repeatedly they proved that their spirit was 
the equal of any combatant's. 'I'here was the 
quiet heroism of burying the dead under 
heavy fire, comforting the dying in situations 
of the utmost danger, and of performing many 
acts which were not expcctcxi from the members 
of a peaceful calling. The second year of war 
w^as to bring to prominence a modest curate 
who hod shown a courage worthy of any 
recipient of the Cross. This was the Rev. 
Edw'ard Noel Mellish, temporary chaplain to 
the forces. His heroic w'ork of rescuing 
wounded under fire has been described in 
Vol. VIII., Chapter CXXXII. 

It was impossible to read, without emotion 
and the deepest pride, the oflicial records of 
the many deeds which meant the saving of 
life for which the ('ross w^as given. There 
were many instances of the simple display of 
wonderful devotion, apart from originality 
or resourcefulness. Take the case of Private 
William Young, 8th (Service) Battalion East 
JAiicashire Regiment. He was in his trench, 
but on seeing that his wTgeant had been 
wounded ho left it, under very heavy fire, to 
attend to him. The sergeant requested him to 
get under covct ; Young refused, and almost 
immediately both his jaws were shatterc^d by 
a shol^. Young had set his mind upon a rescue, 
and horribly w^ounded though ho was he carried 
out liis purpose, with another soldier’s help. 
'J’hen, unaided, ho staggered to the dressing- 
station — and it was found that he had been 
also wounded by a rifle bullet in the chest. 
The Cross was given to him, nor could it have 
been withheld from such a valiant fighting 
man. 

Contemporaneously with the gazetting of 
Young’s honour was the awarding of the Cross 
to Private Henry Kenny, 1st Battalion Tjoyal 
North Lancashire^ Regiment, for going out six 
times during one day, always under deadly fire 
of gun, machine-gun, and rifle, and each time 
securing a wounded man who lay helpless in 
the opc'n, and carrying him to safety -being 
himself shot in the neck wliilst handing the 
last man over the parapet. 

Amongst the gunners was Acting-Sergeant 
John C. Raynes, R.F. A., whoso battery, at Fofso 
7 de Bethune, on October 11, 1915, was being 
heavily bombarded by armour-piercing and 
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gAfl Shells. When “CeAse Fire” was orden'd 
Kaynes went out into a deadly area to rescMio 
li wdUndod sergeant^ who wah forty yanls 
away. He called on two gunners to holfi him. 
The gallant men obeyed — ^botli were quickly 
killed ; but Raynes got the sergeant to safety 
in a dug-out. Then a gas-shell burst at the 
mouth of the dug-out, and Raynes once more 
dashed across the fatal open, fetched his own 
smoke-helmet, put it on the rescued wounded 
sergeant, and then, though badly gASi<M:Hi 
himself, staggered back to servo his gun.” 
That is only port of tho courageous conduct 
for which the acting-sergeant was awarded the 
(>rt)ss. 

At >feuve Cha)ielle, on March 12, 1915, 

' Lancc-Cor|>ora1 Wilfred D. Fuller, 1st Battalion 
(inuiodier Guards, seeing a hand of Ch^nnatiH 
trying to escaim along a communication 
trench, ran towards them and killed the leader 
with a bomb, and such was the ciTect of his 
lierformance, single-handed and alone, that 
tin* rest of the enemy, a round half-hundn*d, 
gave themselves up to him. On that day, 
iil.s»> at Neuvo Chapelle, Private Edward 
Barl)er, of the same battalion, ran aliead of 
his grenade company and hurled Ijoinbs at 
tho Germans w'ith ho much success that a 
” very great number of them ” surrendered 
ctii the spot, and when the grenade party 
reached the gnmadier they found him ” quite 
alone and unsupported, with the enemy 
surrendering all about him.*' 

Lance-Corporal G. H. Wyatt, 3rd Coldstr«*am 
Guards, at Londrocies, on the night of August 
25 20, 1914, saved a momentous situation by 
riL«<hing to a spot only twenty -five yards away 
and putting out a dangerous fire which had been 
starts by German incendiary bombs. St*cond- 
Lieiitcnant G. A. Boyd Rochfort, Scots Guards, 
saved the lives of many men when, at 2 a.ni. 
on August 3, 1915, a German trench -mortiw 
bomb came into the trenches between Cambrin 
and La BasR6e. He shouted to w’am his men, 
then rushed at the bomb, seized it, and hurled 

over tho parapet, where it instantly exploded. 
The exploit of Lance-Corporal \V, R. Cottt*r, 
6th Battalion East Kent Regiment, was a 
glorious one. Ho, though wounded in both 
arms, and with his right leg blown off at the 
knee, crawled unaided to a crater fifty yards 
away, steadied tho men there, carried on for 
tw'o hours, then,* with wounds but roughly 
dressed, endured for fourteen hours longer, 
and despite his suffering and peril, ”had a 



Coj.- 80 ifL-IIiJ. F. BABTEB, Cors. W. OOBGBOFE. 

Attaclied Ut Bn. B.W.V. I>«t Bii. Boy. Atunntrr Fum. 
(KeHtubert). (QiUUimli). 



Loe.-Coip. MICHAKL O'LBABT, 

Irish Ouardii 
A (Cuinchy). 



Pto. B. HOBROW. 8errt.J.80MEB8. 

iHt Bn. lloynl TriHh Kiix. jMt Bn. Royal InnlH. Fum. 

( XcHT Mcfwlne»). (tiaUl|ioli). 

IRISH AND WELSH HEROES. 

chcH^ry word for all who passed him.** Four 
wounded men, one of them severely wounded, 
were rescued by Lance-Corporal J. Tombs, 1st 
Battalion Liverpool Regiment, on Juno 10, 
1915, near Rue dii Bois. Tombs dragged the 
severely wounded soldier bock by means of a 
rifle sbng, which he placed round his own neck 
and the man's body. 
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* Captain P. H. Hanson, Adjutant of the 6th 
Battalion Lincolnnhiro Regiment at Yiigbin 
Bumu, OalHpoli, on August 9, 1916. when 
some woundcxl had been loft behind in the 
burning scrub, refused to leave them to a 
dreadful end, and made several rushes forward, 
over exposed ground which was swept by a 
terrific fire, and rescued six men from certain 
death by burning. The exploit of Captain 
C. C. Foss, D.S.O., 2nd Battalion Bedfordshire 
Regiment, was another remarkable one. At 
Neiive C^hapelle on March 12, 1916, he rushed 
forward under heavy fire with eight men, 
attacking the enemy with bombs and capturing 
a most important position and fifty-two 
Cermans who were occupying it. Private J. 
Lynn, 2nd Baftalion Lancashire Fusiliers, 
on May 2, 1916,. near Ypres, showed the most 
resolute courage in repelling German attacks 
with his machine-gun. The assaults were 
made under cover of asphyxiating gas, and 
Lynn died from the effects of the poison next 
day. At Festubert, on May 16, 1916, Company 
Sergeant-Major F. Babtio, Ist Battalion Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers, with eight volunteers, attacked 
a German position with bombs and captured 
throe oflicors and 102 men, with 600 yards 
of trenches. 

Then take the case of Captain A. F. G. 
Kilby, 2nd Battalion South Staffordshire 
Regiment, who attacked a strong enemy 
redoubt. His company charged along a narrow 
towpath and he was wounded, but he continued 
to lead his men up to the enemy. He was shot 
down and his foot was blown off; but his 
courage and determination never faltered, 
and oven then he inspired liis men and used 
a rifle. Ho was reported missing and his 
death was presumed. Again, there was the 
achievement of Sccond-Lioutonant James Leach 
and Sergeant John Hogan, 2nd Battidion 
Manchester Regiment, on October 29, 1914, 
near Festubert. They retook a trench from 
the Germans, of whom they killed eight, 
wounded two, and took sixteen prisoners. 
l*rivato R. Tollerton, 1st Battalion Cameron 
Highlanders, at the Aisne, on September 14, 
1914, carried a wounded officer to a place of 
greater safety. He was himself wounded in 
the head, but he struggled back to the firing- 
line and r»>mained there until his battalion 
retired. 'Phen he returned to the wounded 
oflicer and remained with him for three days, 
iiBtil they were both rescued. That noble 
spirit of devotion was shown also by the 


gdlant Corpond A. G. Drake, 8th Battalion 
Rifle Brigade, who, on the nig^t of Novem- 
her ^ 23, 1915, near La Brique, FAnoel 

went on patrol, one of a party of four, reoon- 
noiiring towards the German lines. When 
near the enemy a heavy fire was opened on 
them by rifles and a machine-gun, and the 
officer and a man were wounded. The man 
was carried back by the last remaining man ; 
but the corporal remained with the officer. 
When last seen he was kneeling beside him, 
bandaging his wounds. Later, when a rescue 
party crawled towards the German lines, they 
found the officer alive but unconroious, and 
Drake’s bullet-riddled body. ’’He had given 
his own life and saved his officer.” 

Such were the achievements of the men who 
won the Cross in those two yoars of imexarnpled 
warfare, near at- hand and far afield, who 
fought on Flanders* sodden fields, on the piti- 
less North Sea, in the Mediterranean, in 
populous and cultivated lands, in the remote 
and lonely desert. 

The following is a list of the recipients of the 
Victoria Cross whose awards were definitely 
announced during the first two years of war. 
Other Crossc» were won in that period, but they 
were not gazetted until later. When death was 
officially announced it is indicated in paren- 
theses. In a number of eases promotions 
foUowed the bestowal of the Cross and these 
are given : 

Acton, Pte. A., 2nd Bn. Border Regt. 
Alexandbb, Lieut. -Colonel £. W., R.F.A. 
Anderson, Corpl. W., Yorksliire Regt. 

Anous, Loe.-Cor|)l. W., 8th Bn. Highland L.I. 

Babtie, Coy.-Sorgt.-Maj., Ist Bn. R.W. Fus. 
Barber, Pte. £., Grenadier Gds. 

Barter, 2nd Lieut, (temp. Lieut.) F., 3rd Bn. 
R.W. Fus. 

Bassett, Corpl. C. R. G., N.Z. Mil. Forces. 
Belcher, 2nd Lieut, (on prob.) D. W., 9th Bn. 
lA)ndon Regt. 

Bent, Driunmer S. J., E. Lana Regt. 

Boyle, Lieut.-Comniander £. C., R.N. 
Bradbury, Capt. E. K., R.H.A. (killed). * 
Brooie, Capt. W. L., Highland L.I. 

Brooke, lieut. J. A. O., 2nd Bn. Gordon H. 
(killed). 

Brooks, Lce.-Sergt. O., 8rd Bn. Coldstream OdiL 
Buckingham, Pte. W., Leicester Regt. 

Burt, Coig)!. A. Herts Regt. (T.F.). 




Oorp. C. BASSEn. 
N.Z. Div. Sliinal Coy. 
(Qalllpoll). 


Corp. A. BURTOir. Pte. J. HAMILTOB. 

7tli Un.Aiutrallaii ImperlalForcc l»t Bii.AiiHtTttlliia liiiMrialFujoe 
(Gallipoli). (Gallipoli)! 


Loe.-Corp. A. JAOKA. 
14tli Australian Infantry, 
(Gallipoli). 



■f', r 


I 


Pta. L. KETZOR. 

1st nn.AiuitrallanIiniiorisil Force 
(Gallipoli). 


8«pof KHUD AD AD. 
t.Mli Baluchis, 
(Hollobcke). 


Lo«.-irailiLALA, 

4l8t Dogias, Indian Army. 



Lieut, r. de PASS. 

Poona Homo 
(Near Fesiubeit). 



&7 


Lieut J. O. SMYTH. 

Ludhiana Sikhs 
(lUcholHiiirg L'Atouc). 


lib'iMiina. 

CaptP.8CB«OEB. 

Conadian A.M.S. 

(Near Ypres). 




CaptJ.SDITON. 

Indian Medical Service. 




Umt F. TUBB, Sefc-LIeut H. THB 08 SBLL, BW« O- WHEELER, 

Att»tN]l«>Impettairine« Aa»t«lton Import Fore* " 

(CMUpoU). (OiUllpott). (M.«|K>Uinl*). 

V.Ci HEROES! THE INDIAN AND COLONIAL FORCES. 

37 • 
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Burton, Corpl. A. S., 7th Bn. Aim. Inf. F. 
(killed). 

CAFjniEy, Pte. J., York ivnd I-anc Kp<?t. 

Campbell, LicMit. F. W., lat Canadian Bn. (died 
of wounds). 

Christian, Pto. H., R. Lancaster Kogt. 

CooKSON, Lieut. -Corninandor E. C., D.S.O., 
R.N. (killed). 

CosuROVE, Corpl. W., R. Muns. Fus. 

Cotter, Lce.-Corpl. (Acting Corpl.) W. R., 0th 
Bn. K. Kent Hegt. 

Daniels, 2nd Lieut. II., M.C., Rifle Brig. 

Dartnell, Temp. Lieut. W., 25tli (Service) Bn. 
(FrontifTsmon), R. Fus. 

Davies, Squad. -Coinmander R. B., D.S.O., R.N. 

Dawson, Temp. 2nd Lieut. J. L., R.E. 

Dease, Liout. M. J., 4th Bn. R.F. (died of 
wounds). 

DE Pass, Lieut. F. A., 34th Poona Horse 
(killed). 

Dimmer, Capt. J. H. S., M.O., K.R.K.C. 

Dobson, Lce.-Corpl. F. W., Coldstream Cds. 

Doiirkll, Lieut, (temp. Capt.) G. T., R.F. A. 

Doughty- Wylie, Lieut. -Colonel C. H. M., C.B., 
C.M.C., K.W. Fus., H.Q. Staff, Mod. Ex. F. 
(killed). 

Drain, Driver J. H. C., R.F. A. 

Drake, Corpl. A. O., 8th Bn. H.B. (killed). 

Drkwry, Midn. G. L., R.N.U. 

Dunsibk, Pto. R., Lull Bn. 11. Soots. 

Douglas-Hamilton, Lieut. -Colonel A. F., 
Res. of Off. Com. Glh Bn. Cam. H. (kilUni). 

Dunhtan, Corpl. W., Commonwealth Mil. F. 

Dwykh, Pte. E., E. Surrey Regt. 

Finlay, ]^f;o.-Cr)q)I. D., H. Highlanders. 

Fisher, Lce.-Corpl. F., 1.3th Canadian Bn. 
(killed). 

Flemino-Sanoes, Temp- 2nd Lieut. A. .1. T., 
E. Surrey Regt. 

Forshaw, faout. W. T., 9th Bn. Manchester 
Regt. (T.F.) 

Foss, Bt..Maj. C. C., D.S.O., Bedford Regt. 

Fuller, Lce.-Corpl. W., Welsh Regt. 

Fuller, Ix?o.-Coq>. W. D., Grenadier Gds. 

Gabforth, Corpl. C. E., l.'ith Hussars. 

Geary, Lieut. B. H., ,4th Bn. E. Surrey .Regt. 

GOOT.EY, Pte. S. F., R.F. 

Grenfell, Capt. F. O., 0th Lancers (killed). 

# 

Hall, Col.-Sorgt. F. W., 8th Canadian Bn. 
(mortally wounded). 


Halzxiwes, Temp. 2nd Lieut. R. P., 4th Bn. 

Middlesex Regt. (mortally wounded). * 
Hamilton, Pte. J., Conunonwealth Mil. Forces. 
Hansen, Capt. P. H., M.C., Lincoln Regt. 
IIarlock, Sorgt. E. G., R.F.A. 

Harvey, Pte. S., York and I-iano. Regt. 
Hawker, lieut. (Temp. Maj.) L. G., D.S.O., 
H.E. 

Hogan, Sorgt. J., Manchester Regt. 

Holbrook, Lieut. N. D., R.N. 

Holmes, T^.-Corpl. F. W., Yorkshire L.I. 
Hull, Pto. (Shoeing-Srnith) C., 21st I-oncers. 

Insall, Lioui. G. S. M., U.F.C. Special Reserve. 

Jauka, Lce.-Corpl. A., Commonwealth Mil. F. 
James, Lieut. II., Worcester Regt. 

Jarvis, f-cc.-Corpl. C. A., R.E. 

Johnston, Capt. W. H., R.E. 

Johnson, Temp. Lieut, (temp. Capt.) F. H., R. K. 

Kkneally, Pte. W., 1st Bn. Lanc> Fus. (T d.). 
Kenny, Pto. H., L.N. Lancs Hogi. 

Kenny, Pto. T., 13th (Scr\»icc) Bn. Durham L.I. 
Kenny, Drunuiier W., Gordon Highlanders. 
Krywortii, Lce.-Corpl. L. J., 24th Bn. J^ndon 
Rogt>. (killed). 

Kryzor, Pte. L., Commonwealth Mil. F. 
Khudadad, Sepoy, 120th Baluchis. 

Kilby, Capt. A. F. Q., 2nd Bn. S. Staffs Regt. 
(death pre^sumed). 

Laidlaw, Piper D., 7th Bn. K.O.S. Borderers. 
Lala, Lance-Naik, 41st Dogras, Tnd. Army. 
Leach, Lieut. J., Manchester Tlegl, 

Liddell, Capt. J. A., .3rd Bn. A. & S. High. 
LiJiCE/^Drivcr F., R.F.A. 

JjYNn, Pto. J., 2iid Bn. Lancs Fus. (died from 
gas poisoning). 

Mackenzie, Pto. J., 2nd Bn. Scots Gels, (killed). 
Mc:Nair, Temp. Lieut. E. A., 9th Bn. K. Sussex 
Regt. 

Maling, Temp. Capt. G. A., M.B., R.A.M.C. 
Mallrson, Midn. W. St. A., R.N. 

Mariner, Pte. W., K.R.R.C. 

Martin, JJeut. C. G., D.S.O., R.E. 

Martin -Leake, Surg.-Capt. A., F.R.C.S. Indian 
.Vols. (temp. Maj., R.A.M.C.). 

May, Pto. H., Scottisli Rides. 

Mrrkohha, Corpl. S., (Ith Bn. W. Yorks Regt. 
Mblltsh, Rev. K N., Teiiip. Chaplain to the 
Forces, 4th Class. 

Mir Dast, Jegiorlar, 5.^h Coke’s Riders (Frontier 
Forenq. 



Lee.-Clotp. W. ANGUS, 

8tli Bii. H.L.I. (T.F.) 
^Glwiichy) 



Lee.-Ooip. D. FINLAT, 

2ud Bn. Bliu:k Watch 
(Kuo du Bolfl). 


V 





MaJ. A. DOUOLAS-HAMILTON. Pto. R. OUN8IBE, 

mil Bn. Q.O Catiioron Hghdnt. 13ih Bn. Royal Srota 

r H1II70**). rum ro”). 



Pte. O. WILSON. Pto. 1. MAOKENZIB. Oorp. Jamoi POLLOCK. 

H.L.1. 2nd Bn. Bcote Guardn Mli Jlu. Q.O. Camuron HrIhIp 

(Vcrnotill). (Roiigni Banr«), (near Uobonzollcrn Redoiiiit «. 
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Moor, 2n(l J Jmit. («. H. D., HampRhirc Rcgt. 
Morrow, Pie. P., R. Irish Fuh. 

Nasmitk, Lioul.-Cuiaiiiandor M. E., R.N. 
Neamk, C'ttjit. P., D.S.O., H.E. 

Nelson, Lir.'ut. D., H.A. 

Noulk, Acting-Coi i)J. 0. R., 2nd Bn. R.B. (died 
of wounds). 

Negi, Naik Dauwan Sin( 3, Lst' Bn. 30th (iarli- 
wal Rifles. 

Nkcsi, Riflc^inan (Sobar Sinq, 2nd Hn. 30th 
Garhwal Rifles ( killed). 

O'Leary, 2nd Liout'. M., Connaught Rangers. 
O'Sullivan, Caj)t. (1. R., Ist U. Inn. Fus. 

Pkauumhnt, Pto. ()., 2nd Bn. K.R.R.C. (mor- 
tally wounded). 

Pollock, Temp. 2nd Lieut, (on prob.) J. D., 
8th Bn. Cainenjn Highlanders. 

]*OTTs, Pte. h\ VV. O., Berks Yeomanry. 

Ranken, ('apt. If. S., R.A.M.C. (died of 
wounds). 

Raynks, Acting-Sergi. J. C., R.F.A. 

Read, (^apt. A. M., 1st Bn. Northants Rt^gt. 
(mortally wounded). 

Renple, Bandsman T. E., D. of Cornwall L.T. 
Reynolds, Capt. D., R.F.A. 

Rtchvrd.s, Sergt. A., Lanes Fus. 
Hhodkh-Moorhoumk, 2nd IJeut. W. B., R.F.C. 
Ripley, C-orpl. J., R. Highlanders. 

Ritchie, Com. H. P., R.N. 

Rivers, Pte. J., Ist Bn. Sherwood For. (killed). 
Rouinson, Liout. -Commander E. G., R.N. 
Roiison, Pte. If. H., R. Scots. 

Hociifoht, 2nd Jjieiit. (I. A. B., Ist Bn. (Spi^eial 
Reserve) Scots Gds. 

Roupell, Capt. G. R. P., E. Surrey Rc^gt. 

S\MHON, Seaman G. McK., R.N.R. 

Saunders, SiTgt. A. F., 0th Bn. SufTolk Regt. 
ScRiMOER, (7apt. F. A. C., (7ape Local Forces. 
Sharpe, Acting-Corpl. C., Lincoln Regt. 

Shout, Capt. A. J., 1st Bn. Aiis. Imp. F. (died 
of wounds). 

SiNOH, Sepoy Chatta, 9th Bhopal Inf., fnd. 
Anny. 

SiNTOK, Capt. J. A., M.B., Indian Med. Sorv. 
Smith, 2nd Lieut. A. V., 1 5th Bn. E. T.«anc8 
• llegt. (T.F.) (killed). 


Smith, Acting-Corpl. I., Manchester Regt. • 

Smith, Pte. J., Srd Bn. Border Regt. # 

Smylie, Flight Sub-Lieut. G. F., R.N. 

Smyth, Lieut. J. G., 15th Sikhs. 

Somers, Sergt. J., R. Inn. Fus. 

Symons, iA*ut. \V. J., Commonwealth Mil. F. 

Thapa, Rifleman Kuldir, 2nd Bn. 3rrl Gurkha 
Rifles. 

Throssell, 2nd l^ieiit. H. V. H., Commonwealth 
Mil. F. 

Tisdall, Sub-Lieut. A. W. St. C., R.N.V.H. 
(killed). 

Tombs, Lce.-Corpl. J., Liverpool Regt. 

Tollerton, Pte. R., (Cameron Highlanders. 

Tubb, Lieut. F. H., Commonwealth Mil. F. 

Turner, 2nd Lieut. A. B., R. Berks Regt. (died 
of w*ounds). 

Unwin, ('oin. F., R.N. 

Upton, Corpl. J., Notts and Derby Regt. 

Vallbntin, Capt. j. F., Ist Bn. S. Staffs Regt. 
(killed). 

Vickers, Pte. A. R., Warwick Regt. 

Vickers, 2nd Lieut, (temp. Capt.)C. G., 7tli Bn. 
Notts and Derby Regt. 

Walford, Capt. G. N., R.A. (killed). 

Warner, Pie. E., Ist Bedford Regt. (died from 
gas poisoning). 

Wells, Sergt. H., 2nd Bn. R. Sussex Regt. 
(killed). 

Warnkford, Flight Sub- Lieut. R. A. .J., 
R.N.A.S. 

Wheeler, Major G. G. M., 7th (Ifariana) 
T^mcers (killed). 

Williams, Ahle-Soauuin W. C. (killed). 

Willis, Major R. R., Tiaiics Fus. 

Wilson, Pte. G., Highland L.T. 

WooDROFFK, 2nd Lieut. S. C., 8th Bn. R.B. 
(killed). 

Woolley, Liout. (temp. Capt.) G. H., 9th Bn. 
London Regt. (T.F.) 

Wright, Capt. T., R.E. (mortally woundini). 

Wyatt, I^ce. -Corpl. G. H., 3nl Bn. Coldstream 
Gds. 

Yate, Major C. A. L., 2nd Bn. Yorkshire L.T. 
(severely wounded. Died os prisoner of war). 

Young, Pte. W.. 8th Bn. E. Lancs Rogt. 
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Okrman Colonies--! he Royal Navy’s Part 

T H.K diitioB inipOHOcl upon tho Allied 
Fleets during the second year of tho 
war were mainly of a dc'fensive 
character. N o aggressive enterprises 
of the kind for which Mr. Churchill indicate 
that va^t prejiarations liad tieen made were 
iindortakon. Offensive o|)oratioris, for the 
most part., were maintained by torpedo vc^ssels 
and aircraft. During the same period , however, 
there was continuous manifestation of tho 
influence of sea power and of the ubiquity of its 
exercise. The distinctive features of naval 
policy were compression and containment. 

So for as compression was oxert.ed, the stran- 
gle-hold of the coimnercial blockade was drawn 
tighter as restrictiofls which had been laid upon 
tho Admiralty by Orders in Council wen* 
relaxed or withdrawn. Tlie pn^ssiiro of the 
Allied control u|)on oversea traffic, os it was 
made more stringently com[3elling, slowly 
diminished the enemy’s power of endurance. 
It was not to be expected that naval compres- 
sion alone would win the war, but, apart from 
the deprivation of material essential for military 
purposes, the troubles oaused by a shortage of 
food supplies produced a distinctly oppressive 
effect on the economic life of tho Central 
Powers. 

Similarly, while the Austrian^ and German 
fleets were left at liberty to come out of their 
Vol. Xi— Part 119. 
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stnirigholds, they were strategically contained 
— that is to say, measures were taken t.o force 
them to light at a disadvantage if they made 
the attempt. When tho long-continnod pas- 
sivity of the High Sea Fleet was temporarily 
exchanged on May 31, 1010, for ’*an onterprisit 
directed northwanl,” Vice-Ailmiral ScIuht's 
force was promjitly brought to an f^ngagemont 
ciff the .liiMand Bank in cinuirnstancos dcfscrihed 
in an earlier chapter.* On the second anni- 
versary of the British declaration of war, the 
First T^ord of the Admiralty said of this battle 
that it would he an error to suppose that it had 
changed the situation. What it did was to 
csinflnn it ; 

Hi'foro Jill land, ah aftiT it. thn (Irrinim yinot wa4 
iinprisonod. 'Pho bAttIr* woa ah Al'tmnpi to linmU tliA 
boro anil burst tho oonfiniiiiz ^atos. It failod. and uilh 
its failurH ttio lli^rh Soa Kloot sank again into iitipoUMioe 

The essence of the naval strategy of the 
Central Powcjrs may be described iw enision, or 
attrition — it wearing away of the naval and 
mereantile rf^sourees of the Allies l>y sallies and 
raids. Combined with this policy were exhibi- 
tions of “ frightfiilness,” designcHl to influeiico 
public opinion and cause divided counsels. With 
mine and torfjedo endeavours were mode to 
reduce the preponderance of sea flghtiiig 
strength possessed by the Allies, to whittle away 

* Chapter CXL. 
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THE CAPTURED GERMAN SUBMARINE OP THE MINR-LAYING TYPE— *‘UC5” 
* Alongtide Temple Pier, July, 1916. 


their commercial carrying power by the 
destruction of merchant shipping, and generally 
to deprive them of the advantages derived from 
maritime supremacy. The submarine cam- 
paign against cargo and passenger ships was 
extended t 9 noutrals trading with Great 
Britain, in order to stir up bad feeling, to 
enhance the price of foodstuffs and other com- 
modities, and to diminish the toimage afloat in 
the interests of Germany after the war. All 
the movements of the Gorman Navy may be 
traced to this policy of erosion by raid. Ji their 
seamen appeared to be more daring in the second 
year of war, it was because they hoped, by 
offering their ships as a bait, to entice the 
British Fleet into mined areas or over waters in 
which groups of submarines waited to torpedo 
them. An example of these tactics may be 
found in the action of August 19 in the North 
Sea. Other sporadic acts of aggression, such as 
the Yarmouth raid of April 25, might raise the 
hopes of the German people, but were not 
attempts to challenge the sea command, and 
hiid no effect upon the balance of naval strength. 
Moreover, the enemy torpedo craft, although 
they achieved some minor advantages by the 
exercise of the strategic element of surprise, 
were far from having a monopoly of suocchh. 


The destroyers and submarines of the Allies 
also reaped the harvest of their energy, skill, 
and enterprise in full measure. 

The submarine campaign directed against 
the Mercantile Marine had developments 
which were most marked during the later 
months of the year. Towards the end of 1915, 
the activities of the U ’’-boats, foiled in homo 
waters by the resourcefulness and ingenuity 
of the British seamen, had been transferred to 
the Mediterranean. In those waters, although 
the war vessels and transports supplied few 
victims, the cargo boats and passenger ships 
suffered considerably. Measures were taken, 
however, to cope with the now form of menace, 
and as a consequence by the summer it had 
been fairly met. The hostile submarines then 
in use had not a large radius of action, and 
were chiefly dependent upon local souroos of 
supply of fuel for their enduring mobility. By 
the establishment of an effective control over 
the Greek ports and those on the coasts of 
Africa and Asia Minor, the submarines wore 
deprived of their bases in the neighbouring 
waters, and their depredations were checked. 
As, too, the raider was harried himself, he was 
given little time for harrying others. Later 
on in the year the campaign assumed a more 
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intensive form. Submarines of a larger class, 
in iipreater numbers, were let loose to prey upon 
commerce. Neutrals as well as Allied ships 
suffered impartially. Merchant vessels were* 
constantly attacked on sight and sunk without 
warning, showing liow worthless wore all the 
promises and pledges of the (.leriiion (2ovem> 
ment. Outrages on the high seas were con- 
tinued without regard to the promptings of 
law and humanity. A new antidote had to bo 
found. 

As a demonstration of the long range of the 


of the seas.'’ The rt'pressivo nieiisiin's taken 
in narrow waters at home, and thosc^ which 
had proved effective in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, did not have the same siiecc'ss it^ curb- 
ing the efforts of thc^e new long-range siib- 
iiiarines. It was conclusively shown, however, 
that they could be coimteriHl by merehantin(*n 
carrying guns, and vessels so annod in anuniber 
of engagements proved their ability to drive 
off and Hoinetiines to accoiuit for tiieir as- 
sailants. In this dirc^ction, and also by the 


new boats and the disregard of t.he German 
Government to the protests of tlie President 
of the United States, a special dose of fright- 
fiilnoss was arranged to take place, and wivt 
carried out with dramatic effect, off the Nan- 
tucket lightship, in the track of vessels to and 
from New York. On October 8 Commander 
Hans llozo, in U 53 sank six Allied and 
neutral ships in the presence of American 
destroyers, explaining that liis orders were to 
make an indiscriminate attack upon all vessels 
trading with British ports. Similar doses of 
German brutality were adminsterod to Norway, 
i:)onmark, and Holland, with the object of 
exhibiting the ubiquity and ruthlossnoss of 
the “ mailed fist ” in enforcing the “ freedom 
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A STORE OP MINB^ WASHED ASHORE ON THE DUTCH COAST. 
Smaller picture ; Leunebinl a German Mine. 
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wi^r adoption of tho system of convoy, relief 
was sought. The danger of this new attempt 
to enforce a submarine blockade upon Great 
* Britain was not imder-rated, and the actual 
losses would not have been so serious but for 
the fact that a very large number of ships 
were required for the service of the armies. 
Speaking at Glasgow in September, Mr. Balfour 
said that although wo owned half the mercantile 
tonnage of the world, half of that lialf was ear- 
markod either for military piiposes by ourselves 
or by our Allies for what wore practically 
military purposes. Tlxe President of tho Board 
of Trade, speaking on October 17, in the ITousc* 
of Commons, said : 

Wo have actually loet by onomy aclion nnd by tnarim* 
rifflcH no Iuma than 2,000,(K)0 gross tons of shipping sinro 
tho war bogan. 'J'hat is nioro than tho whole iiif'rfmtLilo 
luarino of Franifo, or of Spain, or of Italy hofon.* tho 
war. Is it possifile to losn all that viiut amount i>f 
shipping without its creating, along with all the Govern- 
inont roquiromeiits, a most serious shortage T 1 sup- 
puso that ouiiios to pretty i\oarly 3,eeo,(io0 tons di*iul 
W't'ight. WhiMi you coiiio to tlio Allied Hoots, tho .sumo 
has hiippoiiod tliero. Jlonvy losses by entnny aotioii 
liavo peiialisnd f-'OiiHumors in every part of tho world. 

in luidition to the losses of British and 
Allied merttantile shipping, tho neutrals also 
sulTer(?d considerably. Great Britain was 
aitocted in a far greater degree than other 
countries by the diminution of carrying ton- 
nage, because more tiiau half of her fotsi supply 
htwl to bo brought oversea. In these circum- 
staiicos it wits not surprising that The Tlm^^ 
should state, in a leading articlo on Novem- 
ber 1 1 , 10115, tJiat : ** The suhinarine inenttct', 
which was * well in hand ' in August, 1915, is at 
least as serious at t his moment as it was in the 
worst period of last year.” 

In all the theatres of naval war during the 
year imder review there was a certiun amount 
of desultory fighting and cross-raiding, prin- 
cipally executed by small craft. Bombanl- 
ments of the enemy's coast ports, nnd local 
offensive operations for the support of military 
movements were also duties which fell to thi* 
Navy ifi its rdfe of auxiliary weapon in con- 
junction with tho land forces. This most 
useful and arduoiis work was carried out both 
by ships and by aircraft, and, although these 
enterprises were not productive of decisive 
results, thoir importance from the point of view 
of the Allied commanders should nc»t be luider- 
estimated. The situation in the southern 
portion of the North Boa, where the Gennans 
had made Zeebrugge a protected base for sub- 
marines and destroyers, was t^ical of that 
which obtained both . in the higher Adriatic 


and in parts of tho Baltic. In favouring cir- 
cumstances the torpedo craft on both sides 
made sallies, and ntMthf'r .siile maiutained an 
undisputed command of coiiimiinicatinnM. • 'I’liis 
state of affairs, however, was euiiHiied to 
strictly localizeii areas, and in no sen-st} eon- 
fiicU>d with that larger control c»xcrrised by 
the 8upf*rior Fleet. The mastery of the seas 
remained imchalUmged, and the trade routes 
practically free of interh*n»nce for the transport 
of armies and their supply and iH.'inforceiiient 
with vast quantities of munitions — bot)» oiur 
own troops and tlio.se of our Allies. Tho im- 
munity of our short's from invasion was also 
guaruut'iM'd. 'i'hiis the supremac^y of the Allied 
Fleot-s supplied a dominant factor in all tin* land 
fighting, and formed the basis f»f tjvery olTensive 
operation. 

ThtM't) were many indications during the y<‘ar 
that the naval yards and enginet‘ring c‘stab- 
Uslimeuts in Germany were bi'iiig utilistsl to 
their fullest extiMit and capiwity. (*onstriicl ive 
effort, as far as it was revealed, was in a large 
iiieasim^ coiieenl rated upon the produet ion of 
torpedo craft, prineipally siibniariiH's. It wa.s 
aimouiicod, however, that two battJe-(Tuis**rH 
htul been laiincfluHl, and ono battleship, (he 
Wilhelm 11., was mentioned as having been 
coiiitiiissioned. It may b(> assumed that all 
the heavier vessels which w<‘ih* in hand at the 
beginning of the war \\cr<» completed during 
1910. Tj^ic later deslroyiTs, whi(‘h afipeiircd 
in several (Migagements during the year, werr^ 
much heavier and faster than their predeces- 
sors, and (uirried a more formidable armainent 
of automatic 4 -in. guns. The siihinariiies, 
as has been said, had a larger range of action. 
grcMiter spM^d on the surhure, and carriiMl heavier 
guns than those of earlier .types, hut, as Mr. 
Chipxdiill said in the communique issiicsl by the 
Admiralty, the Battle of .liitlaiid showi'd there 
wort? no surprises. The events of the war, 
indeed, were of a naiiin* to strc*ngtheii opinion 
in regard to the ty|H*H of ships and weapotia 
which had previously been regardt'd as esKC*n- 
tial to the efliciency of naval organisation. 

Tho navies of the Allies, without exception, 
were larg«*ly increased both in *pianlity and 
quality during 1910. The Petit Pnrisien was 
permitted to state on August 20, 1910, that 
France liad not only kept her Fleet intact but 
had increased it by several fn?sh units, all 
perfectly trained, 'riiis journal said : 

The French have only lost Ihi? old ImttloHhip Bouvet, 
which was* of no militory value. Tho Jean Bail, which 

1 19—2 • 
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WM torpedoed at Cettoro, woe epeedily end oerefully 
repeirect The Fleet has been enriched by the eddition 
of five new Dieadnoughte, the France, Paris, Bretagne, 
Lorraine, and Provenoe— ships of 23,040 tons, with 
ten 13’5-in. guns. With the Jean Bart, the Courbet, 
sis ha&Jeships of the Danton class, and five of the 
VOritO and Patrio classes, this makes a very powerful 
naval force. 

Similarly, Admiral Akiyarna, of the Imperial 
Japanese Navy, who was the Chief of the 
Japanese Mission to Europe, was allowed to 
state, on his arrival in Paris in July, 1016, 
that at the time of his visit to the Russian Fleet 
he was surprised to see the oonsiderable pro- 
gress which had been made in one year. Russia, 
he said, had constructed ships of all sorts, and 
he could state that her Fleet **had been 
doubled.*’ Three of the four battle-cruisers of 
the 32,200-ton class— the Navarin, Borodino, 
Ismail and Kinbum — were said to have joined 
the Baltic Fleet during the previous four 
months. In regard to our own Fleet, Mr. 
Balfour, in his Estimates speech on March 7, * 
1016, said that the Navy had been enormously 
expanded since the outbreak of hostilities. 
The personnel for the Navy had, broadly 
speaking, doubled since the war began. In the 
Navy Estimates for 1014 the number of men 
voted was about 140,000 with reserves. In- 
cluding the Royal Naval Division, it stood at 


the time Mr. Balfour spoke at about 800,000, 
and power had been taken to raise it to 350 , (Rk). 
He also said that as regards the tonnage of 
the Navy, including auxiliary cruisers and all 
ships under the white ensign actually used as 
ships of war, the Increase was well over 
1,000,000 tons since hostilities began. Speaking 
again, at Glasgow, on September 6, 1016, Mr. 
Balfour said : 

We liartad the wer more powerful than any of our 
enemies; indeed, more powerful than all our enen.ieB 
combined. Since the war broke out the Fleet has not 
only increased absolutely in number, in power, and in 
oflloioncy, but, to the best of my belief, as epmpared 
with the capital ships of our opponents, it has increaHed 
relatively also. It we were strong in capital ships at 
the beginning of the war, we are yet stronger, and 
in regard to cruisers and destroyers there Is absolutely 
no oomparison between our strength at that time and 
our strength now. So far as my knowledge goes, there 
is no part of our naval strength in which we have nut 
got at this moment a greater supply, and in some depart- 
ments an incomparably greater supply than we had 
on August 4, 1914. 

The proBpeot of the sea i^ar undoubtedly 
underwent a change in 1916, and the policy of 
the Admiralty was not unchallenged. But so 
far as the Service afloat was concerned, it con- 
tinued with unabated skill and spirit to fulfil 
its task, novel in character though this was, 
and unexampled in magnitude 



INSPECTION OP L1PB4AV1NO CdlXARS 
On a Hospital Ship in the North of Pranoo. 
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IN A BRITISH SUBMARINE. 

An* ofioer of « rabmerled tubatrine loanniog the lurfaoe of the lee through a periaeope. 

The year 1916 opened somewhat inaiis- and had been launched in the following year 

piciously for the Grand Fleet by the loss of one by Queen Mary, then Princesa of Wales, came 

of its famous battleships, the King Edward VII., as a forcible rcnninder that the German war of 

which the Admiralty announced on January 9 attrition by mine and submarine would be 

had struck a mine and sunk. Owing to the systematically pursued into the third year of 

heavy sea nmning at the time the vessel had the war. As the year advanced it became clear 

to be abandoned, and foundered soon after the that there was practically no portion of the 

crew had been taken off, the only casualties seas around the British Isles and in the Medi- 

heing three men injured. The destruction of terranean whore mines had not been strewn 

this fine ship, which had had her first keel- through the agency of subinarines. The eni- 

plate laid by King Edward himself in 1902, ployineni of **U” boats in this direction 
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naturally compiicatea tne prooiom oi acuiumg 
with what Mr. Asquith once called “ ftie 
murderous menace of the mine,*’ and the sea- 
men again found themselves thrown back upon 
their own resourcefulness to defeat tlys new 
development of the enemy. As regards the 
destruction of the King Edward VII., the 
Hermans claimed that this was brought about 
by a mine dropped by the armed raider Mdwo, 
which was stated to have laid these machines 


at several points oil the British coast. 

Lit tle more than a month later another ship 
W'oll known to the ijublic, the light cruiser 
Arothusa, flying the broad pennant of Com- 
modore Tyrwhitt, also fell a victim to the mine. 
Her loss was onicially announced on Kehrii- 
ary 14. It occurred off the East Coast, and 
about ten men lost their lives. The month of 
March also brought its loll of mine victims. 
On the loth the Admiralty stated that the 
destroyer Coquette, Liouteiuint V'ere iScymoiir, 
H.N.H., in command, and torpedo boat No. 11, 
commanded by Lieutenant John A. P. Legh, 
hod been struck off the East (’oast and laid 
sunk. Lieutenant Seymour and 21 of his men 
were lost from the ('oquetto, and, although 
Lieutenant Logh was saved from the torpedo 
boat, three other oflicers and 20 men were 
killed or drowned in that vessel. On March 12 
the mercantile fleet auxiliary Faiivetle, eom- 
inanded hy Lieutenant 'Commander Henry J. T. 
Wilson, R.N.H., was also destroyed by a mine 
off the East Coast, taking down. with her two 
oflicers and 12 men. She was formerly in the 
Hor\'ico of the Conoral Steam Navigation Com- 
pany. 

That the effect of this wholesale scattering 
of mines — serious though it undoubtedly was^ 
did not come up to German expectations was 
indicated by the exaggerated reports of losses 
in the German Press. Thus on April 3 the 
Secretary of the Admiralty found it necessary 
to deny a statement in the German Wireless 
Press of that day, circulated on the authority 
of the Cologne Gazette, that a British cruiser of 
the ** County " class, apparently the Donegal, 
had struck a mine and sunk in the middle of 


February. There was no truth whatever, 
declared the Admiralty, in this assertion. 

The next casualty of the mines was to bo 
deplored the whole world over, for it involved 
the death of the distinguished soldier who had 
held since the conflict began the post of Secre- 
tary of State ^or War. At 7.30 p.m., cn the 
night of June 5, the armoured oruiser Hamp- 
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shire, Captain H. J. Savill, was proceeding 
#ong the west coast of the Orkneys on her 
way^ to Russia, which country Lord Kitchener 
and his staff were about to visit on an official 
mission. The party included Lieutc^nant- 
Colonel C. A. FitzGerald, Lord Kitchener's 
Personal Military Secretary ; Brigadier-General 
W. Ellershaw, R.A., an ofllcor who had dis- 
tinguished himself in France in the first months 
of war and hod subsequent ly been employed on 
special duties at the War Office ; Mr. If. .1. 
O’Beime, of the Diplomatic Service, fonnerly 
Counsellor of Embassy in Petrograd and for a 
brief period in 1016 Minister at Sofia; and Sir 
H. F. Donaldson and Mr. L. S. Robertson, of 
the Ministry of Munitions. They hod ba*le 
farewell but a short time before to Admiral Sir 
John Jellicoe on the deck of his flagship, the 
Iron Duke, which, with the rest of the Fleet, 
had returned to her base only three days before 
from the naval battlo off Jutland. About 
7.45 p.m. the Hampshire struck a mine, and 
began to settle by the bows, heeling over to 
starboard. It was at once evident that the 
cruiser was vitally injured^ and Captain Savill 
ordered all hands to go to their establishetl 
stations for abandoning ship. Some of the 
hatches were opened, for, owing lo the very 
heavy gale which was blowing, with largo seas 
breaking over the ship, it hod bewn necessary 
for her to bo partially batt<?ned d<iwn, and the 
ship’s company wont quickly to their stations. 
Efforts were mode, but without success, to k»wer 
some of the boats, one of them being brokt*ii in 
half during the process, and the occupants 
thrown into the water. It- wtvs unfortunate that 
two destroyers w’hich had been detailed to 
accompany the Hampshire had left her nearly 
an hour before. Captain Savill being comiwllcd 
to detach them about 7 p.m. on account of the 
very heavy seas. By 8 o’clock, or within 15 
minutes of striking the mine, the Hampshire 
went down. Immediately on the receipt of the 
news by the naval authorities, destroyers and 
patrol boats were despatched to the scene, and 
search parties in motor cars were sent to work 
along the coast. In spite of all the nioiwurcs 
taken, however, Sir John Jcllicoo had to report 
with deep regret that the only survivors were 
one warrant officer and eleven men, who were 
washed ashore on a raft. These twelve men 
were all examined at thc'oflicial inquiry. It was 
subsequently announced that Lord Kitchener 
did not leave the ship. He was last seen on the 
quarter-deok, talking to two of his officers. 


CAPTAIN CHARLES FRYATT. 
Commanded the “ Rrueteli.” He w«i at levied by the 
Cermant to have made an attempt on March 28, 1915, 
to ram the *'U33.” He waa brought before a 
German Court-marilal, condemned todeath, and iihot. 

and calmly awaiting the preparations for 
abandoning ship. The A<lmiralty stated, on 
the conclusion of the inquiry, that “as the 
men wci^ moving up ono of ilio liateliways to 
tlwir stations, Lord Kite.honer, iwoompanied 
by a naval ofllo('r, aj)poanxl. 't’lio latter calU'd 
out, ‘Make way for l^>rtl Kitchener,’ and 
they both went up on to the quarter-deck, and 
subsequently four military officers wewj stM^n 
on the quarter-deck walking aft on the port 
side. The captain called out for Lord Kitchener 
to come up to the fore bridge near wlien^ the 
captain’s boat was hoisted ; ho was also hoanl 
calling for Lord Kitchener to got into the 
boat, but no one is able to say whedher I^fird 
Kitchener got into the boat or not, nor what 
occurrcHl to this boat, nor did anyone see any 
of the boats got C!lear of the sliip.” Tlinn* 
rafts, each witli about fifty to seventy men. 
got clear of the Hainpsliiro. hut from the 
exhaustion, exposure^, and eold, on l>oanl 

them gradually dropped olT or died. From ono 
raft, with over seventy on it, only six sur- 
vived. Some of the crew evidently ixTishod in 
trying to land on the rocky coast of the Ork- 
neys after their long exposure ; some even 
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died after landing. In forwarding the inquiry 
report. Sir John Jellicoe said: *'I cannot 
adequately express the sorrow felt by me per- 
sonally ^and by the officers and men of the 
Grand Fleet generally at the fact that so dis- 
tinguished a soldier and so great a man should 
have lost his life whilst under the care of the 
Fleet.” 

The employment of submarines to lay mines 
received .confinnation and illustration when 
one of the actual boats used by the Germans, 
UC 6, was captured off the East Coast in April, 
1916. The occurrence was announced by the 
Admiralty on April 28, when it was stated that 
the boat had been sunk on the previous day, 
and that one officer and 17 men of her crew, on 
surrendering, were made prisoners. Later, the 
vessel was salved and brought into Sheemess 
Dockyard, where a party of journalists were 
allowed to inspect her on July 20. She proved 
to be of a small size, only 110 ft. long, with a 
diameter at the widest part of nearly 10 ft. 
The draught of water, when running awash, 
was about 9 ft. 10 in., and the measurement 
from the keel to the top of the conning tower 
was about 20 ft. On the surface the boat had 
a displacement of 190 tons, and submerged of 
210 tons. In the after part were the two- 
cylinder Diesel engines for surface propulsion, 
giving the submarine a speed of about six 
knots ; the electric motors for imder-water 


propulsion being placed just before them. The 
quarters for the crew were very cramped, ab 
about one-third of the entire hull space was 
needed for the mines, of which 12 were carried, 
a full cargo being found when the boat was 
captured. The mines were spherical in shape, 
and with the sinking apparatus weighed about 
16 cwt. each, the charge consisting of 280 lbs. 
of trinitrotoluene. Boats of this character 
could, of course, be easily multiplied, the 
various parts being manufactured at engineer- 
ing works inland and sent to a port, like Ant- 
werp, to bo fitted together. The large number 
of mines laid in the southern area of the North 
Sea must have been strewn by them. UC 5, 
for instance, was reported to have made 
twenty tripe before being captured. 

From July 26 to August 16 the boat was open 
to public view off the Temple Pier, London, and 
302,960 people passed through the turnstile 
to get a close view of her. A small charge 
was made in aid of naval charities, and the 
total receipts were £3,660 16 b. 7d. 

On July 11, three British arincd trawlers 
wore sunk after an action with German sub- 
marines. The former vessels were on patrol 
duty, off the Scottish coast, and although they 
put up a gallant 6ght with the ” U ”-boat8, 
the heavier guns in the latter overpowered 
them. As soon as one of the trawders was seen 
to be on fire and sinking, the other two en- 
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IN THB NORTH SBA. 

A British torpedo-boat (in foreground) oomes to the rescue of the crew of s schooner. 


deavouied to retire, but Uie Bubmarincs 
pursued thorn, concentrating their fire first 
on one boat and then on the other, until they 
were all sunk. It was reported unofficially 
that the trawlers were called the Onward, 
Kra, and Nellie Nutton, of which tho first- 
named went down with fdl her crew. In tho 
London CfazeUe, on October 26, Skipper Charles 
Angus, R.N.R., was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Cross *'in recognition of his conduct 
in an engagement with enemy submarines on 
July 11, 1916, and of the skilful and seamanlike 
manner in which he manoouvred his vessel when 
she was disabled by gunfire, thereby saving 
practically the whole of his ship's company.*’ 
The new class of mine-sweeping sloops pro- 
vided another victim to the " U ’’-boats. On 
July 4, it had been claimed in a Gorman 
conmuniqud that one of the submarines had 
sunk on that day “an enemy submarine- 
destroyer in the southern part of the North 
Seat” but the British Admiralty declared that 
it was a mine-sweeping vessel which was hit 
by the torpedo fixed from the submarine, and 
although slightly damaged, the vessel was 
able to return safely to harbour. On October 23, 
however, the mine-sweeping iSoop Genista, 


Lieutenant-Commander John White, wan tor- 
pedoed and sunk. All her oflic^ers and 73 men 
were lost, only 12 men being saved. When 
last scon, added tho official announcement, the 
ship was^sinking. but was still engaged with tho 
enemy submarine. 

Another useful craft lost in tin* wiu: of 
attrition was the destroyer Lassoo, which 
foundered off the Dutch coast on August 13 
after being either torpedoed or mined. Six 
of her crew were missing, including Sub- 
TJeutenant H. O’B. Thornhill, R.N., and two 
of the engine-room staff, one of whom wiw 
Engineer-Uoutenant-Commandor Arthur Rice, 
were wounded. Some wreckage from the 
destroyer, among whicli wore two of her 
boats, was taken into Ymuiden by Dutch 
torpedo boats. The German submarines scored 
again on August 24, when one of them tor- 
pedoed and sank the armed boarding steamer 
Duke of Albany, Commander George N. 
Ramage, R.N.R. This vessel, formerly in tho 
railway steamer service of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire and tho North Western Companies, 
took down with her the commander, Engineer- 
Lieutenant A. O. O. Maskell, and' 22 men ; 
but eleven officers and 76 men were saved. 
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THE GERMAN BOMBARDMENT OP LOWESTOFT, APRIL 25, 1916. 

A damtgsi house, 

Thoro wtw another pha«>o of tho war of the Arabis, twootherofTicorH, aud2l men. Our 
attrition which was more pronounced in 1910 forces siifTered no damage and no Josses.** 
tlion it had been in the two previous years. The only information issued by (he Britisli 
This was tho use of torpedo craft in nigJit raids Admiralty was by way of corrc‘ction c»f (he* 
by (life Germans. It coincided w-ith, as it wos German version, tlie “ cruiHors ** mentioned in 
largely dependent upon, the rise of Zeebruggo whicJi were stated to be four mino-sw'eeping 
as. a naval base, and altJiough it aeliievod very vessels, three of which hod returned safely, 
little practical result, may have had a value in ^J'he doctor of the Arabis, Surgeon-Probationer 
the eyes of tho German Admiralty Staff as a John Hughes, B.N.V.R., was among those 
means of keeping alive the offensive spirit picked up by the Germans, but he died from 
among the i^ersonncl, and of impressing neutrals exposure, and was buried with military honours 
with the dexterity of Gorman seamen. The in tho Naval Garrison Cemetery at Wilhelms- 

first notable incident in this connection was haven on February 23. 

tho destruction of the Arabis, a vessel of a now In the week before the sinking of the Arabis, 
class of mino-sweeping sloops already referred tho significant discovery was made that a 

to. In company with three others of her class, flotilla of German torpedo craft had been 

the Arabis was on patrol duty on the night of operating within 70 miles of the coast of 

February 10, in the neighbourhood of the Essex with apparent immunity. On February 2 

Dogger Bank, when a flotilla of new and w*e11- the Dutch* tank steamer Artemis was stopped 

armed German destroyers came on the scene shortly after midnight by four German torpedo 

at high speed. The Berlin official account said boats, about four miles from the North Hinder 

that “ during an advance of our torpedo boats, lightship. Her master was ordered by the 

our boats met on the Dogger Bank, some Germans to proceed at full speed for one hour. 

120 miles east of the British coast, several in a direction south by ciast, and then to drop 

British cruisers, which at once fled. Our anchor. Arriving there, the Artemis was hold 

boats pursued them, sank the new cruiser up by two other torpedo boats, and ordered to 

Arabis, and hit a second cruiser with a torpedo. proceed to Zeebrugge, her request for a pilot 

Cur torpedo boats rescued the commander of being refused. The captain of the Artemis was 
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the^ informed that, having duiobeyed orders, 
his ship would be torpedoed within five minutes. 
Within this time, and before the lowering of 
Ithe boats was completed, a torpedo was fired 
and hit the vessel, which listed heavily, and 
the torpedo craft made off. After spending 
the rest of the night in their boats, the men 
of the Artemis returned to the steamer, as she 
was still afloat, and on the afternoon of the 
next day were able to bring her to Rotterdam. 
This high-handed proceeding towards a neutral 
trading vessel proved to be the forerunner of 
many outrages eommittod by the German 
submarines against Dutch ships, but os far os 
published information 8ho\i*ed, the torpedo 
boats did not. repeat their raid into the North 
Sea for some months, at least not with a 
successful result. Their next coup occurred 
on Juno 24, when the Great Ka.stem Railway 
steamer Brussels was captured by destroyers, 
and taken into Zeebrugge. It was at 2 a.m. 
on the 24th that'somo twelve destroyers came 
up on either side of the Brussels. Anned 
parties immediately boarded the steamer, one 
siuToundin^ the officers on the deck, another 


proceeding to the cabins, a third to the ongino- 
room, and so on. Thirty escajXHl Russian 
prisoners were roughly hustled on board one of 
the destroyers, and the ship was then headed 
for Ostend, where the Germans made a trium- 
phal entry. Thence the Drussols was taken to 
Zeebrugge and unloiuled, the passengers and 
crew being sent to Bruges. Next day, the 
women and children were allowed to return 
home. 

There was a horrible sequel to the falling into 
German hands of tins steamer and her cn»w. 
Captain (Charles tVyatt, her inoster, had become 
known f<»r his coolness and courage in the faf*e 
of the oiK'ratinns of enemy submarines. On 
one occasion especially, some fifteen mouths 
l)efore, ho had sav^xl the vessid and the lives 
of her passengers and crow by skilfully avoiding 
an attack, and in n>eognition of his coolness 
and judgment the Admiralty made him a 
presentation. On July 27, this galliuit and 
capable seaman was brought before a court- 
martial at Bruges, and condemned to death 
** because, although ho was not a tiieiiil)er of a 
combatant’ f onto, he mtule an attempt on the 
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Afternoon of Maroh 28, 1915, to ram the German 
submarine U 33 near the Maas lightship. The 
Accused,’' continued the German official account, 
AS well as the first officer and the chief engineer 
of the steamer, received at the time from the 
British Admiralty a gold watch as a reward 
for his brave conduct on that occasion, and his 
Ar.*fion was mentioned with praise in the House 
of Commons.” The sentence being confirmed. 
(•Aptain Fryatt was shot the same Afternoon , 
Arid the German statement concluded : ” One 
of the many nefarious franclireur proceedings 
of the British merchant marine against our war 
vessels has thus found a belated but merited 
expiation.’* Since the execution of Miss Cavell, 
nothing had occurred to stir the indignation 
of the civilised world so much os this ” atrocious 
crime against the law of nations and the usages 
of war,” 08 Mr. Asquith described it in the 
House of Commons. ” His Majesty’s Govern- 
riiont,” said the Premier, ” desire to repeat 
emphatically that they are resolved that such 
orimos shall not, if they can help it, go un- 
punished. When the time arrives they are 
determined to bring to justice the criminals, 
whoever they may be, and whoU^vor Iheir 
station. In such cases as this the man w'ho 
authorises the system under which such crimes 
are committed may well be the most guilty of 
all. The question of what immediate action 
should be taken is engaging tlie earnest con- 
sideration of the Govormnent.” Mr. Asquith 
Added that the Government would certainly 
consider the claims of Captain Fryatt’s widow 
and seven children to some recognition at the 
hands of the nation. 

In other enterprises into the Korth Sea, the 
Gorman destroyers captured the steamer 
Lost^ on July 5; and the Colchester on 
Septem^ter 21. On the night of Octolicr 26, 
however, they attempted the most daring 
venture of any when they raided the cross- 
ohannel transport service. It was a very dark 
night, and slipping down the Belgian coast 
from Zeebrugge, they pushed through the Dover 
Straits to the line from Folkestone to Boulogne. 
Six drifters which were on guard in the Channel 
were surprised and quickly sunk, and the enemy 
boats, ten in number of the latest typo, and 
commanded by Captain Micholsen, then at- 
tacked and overwhelmed the destroyer Flirt, 
Lieutenant R. P. Kellett, a small boat of only 
380 tons, armed with one 12-poi^der and five 
6-poimder guns, and launched in 1897. They 


also met, near tlie Variio lightship, occonling to 
the German official report, a numbor of hospital 
ships, and finally overhauled the mail steanifT 
Queen, which was sunk after her crew hod Jichmi 
given time to leave. The destroycT Nubian, 
Commander Montague Bernard, lK>longing to 
the force which tried to intercept the raiders, 
got into touch with the enemy, but was diKabiixl 
by A torpedo and taken in tow, and owing to 
the bad weather the tow parted, the vi'ssel 
going aground. In returning, t wo of the c*nemy 
destroyers wero believed to have been d«»stroyed 
by striking mines. There was a livge element 
of luck for both sides in this affair, Ihen^fons 
for it w'oiild have Ix^en mon' serious hiul th<» 
German flotilla encoimtercMl some loadtMl 
transports and sunk them, and on ih(^ other 
hand surprise was exprc^ssiHl that the raiders 
did not pay more heavily f*>r timir temerity. 

Up t.o this time, the eross-ehannel tniffie hod 
experienced coinplt'te iminiinity from atftwk 
by above-water vessels. In bis despatch dat(‘d 
May 29, 1916, Viei»..Adhural Sir Ueginnid Bacfsi, 
commanding the Dover Patrol, was able to 
show that over 21,000 merchant sln’iw, apart 
from meii-of-war and auxiliaries, luui passed 
through the Patrol in the previous six months, 
of which only 21 liiwl l>eeii lost nr seriously 
damaged by tho enemy, or 1(*hs than ono per 
thousand. To effect this security, over four 
per cent, of the jiatrol vessels were sunk and 
the lives of 77 officers and men lost to the 
nation. As regards the work of tht; Patrol 
in protecting the? fl«ink cj all tin* st?a transport 
to and from the Army in Franco, so thoroughly 
h.ul this b(M)n pcrformcHl that not ono single 
life had lxM>n lost during Hu* sea pas.sage. 'I’lie 
Admiral also n^corclod that the work of thi? 
Destroyer Flotilla throughout tho winter hml 
boon incessant and arduous, and thoroughly 
well carried out. Among the losses ineiiir d 
was that of the Viking, a destniyer of the 
Tribal class, built in ID 1 0, wh ch was sunk whilst 
convoying a trooper aen»s8 the (.'hantiel, pn?- 
s iiuably by a mine, on January 29, 1916. 
Conunonder T. i\ If. Williams went down w'ith 
his ship. Another destroyer k»st in the <?ro8S- 
channel service during the yc»ar was tho Kden, 
of the River class, which the Admiralty 
announced on June 17 hod sunk tho night bof(>n3 
after a collision. Hor commanding officer. 
Lieutenant Alastair C. N. Farquhar, was also 
lost with his boat, and about half the crf‘w. 

Only on two occasions during the period 'under 
survey (apart from tho movement which led 
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GAPT41N PAUL kOnIG 
The Germen Commaoder of the under-water 
liner Deutaehland**' 


to^ the battle off Jutland Bank) did the larger 
vessels of the German Navy put in a genuine 
appearance in the North Sea. The qualifying 
adjective is necessary because the Gierman 
Admiralty Staff constantly reported operations 
by their ‘*High Sea forces,” but what they 
thought fit to call an ” advance ” or a ” search ” 
was in reality nothing more than a tactical 
movement within easy reach of the protected 
waters of the Heligoland Bight, with aircraft 
aloft to give timely warning of the enemy. 
On April 25, however, to synchronise with the 
rebellious movement in Ireland, the German 
battle-cruiser squadron came out for a cniise, 
for the first time since the drubbing it hfd 
received fifteen months earlier at the hands of 
Sir David Beatty off the Dogger Bank. Accom- 
panied by iighii cruisers and ^troyers, it 
appeared* off T^westoft and Great Yannouth 
about 4.30 a.m., and bombarded these places 
for twenty minutes, when it headed for home at 
full speed. It was engaged by the local naval 
forces,, of. which two British li^t craisers and 


a destroyer were hit, but not sunk. The 
Germans claimed, however, that the light 
cruiser Penelope was damaged beyond repair, 
and that a destroyer and two patrol boats were ' 
sunk, one of the last-named being the trawler 
King Stephen, which a few weeks earlier had 
seen the Zeppelin ” L. 10 ” in a sinking con- 
dition in the North Sea, but had refused to 
take off her men, as they outnumbered her own 
crew and could have overpowered them. 
After the raid, Mr. Balfour received a deputa- 
tion from the towns which had been shelled, 
and outlined to the local Mayors new disposi- 
tions and accessions in our maritime position 
which enabled us “to bring important forces 
to the south without in the least imperilling 
our naval preponderance elsewhere.” The 
First Lord also referred to submarinos and 
monitors, which formed no portion of the 
Grand Fleet, and which were then “ available 
in growing numbers for coast defence.” 

The second occasion of activity on the part 
of the High Sea Fleet was on August 19. or 
about eleven weeks after Admiral Scheer's 
squadrons had been put to flight off Jutland. 
They came out this time with considerable 
caution, and learning from their scouts that 
the British forces were present in force, they 
avoided an engagement, and returned to port. 
In searching for the enemy, the British light 
cruiser screen lost two vessels of the ” City 
class, the Nottingham, Captain C. B. MilleTp 
and Falmouth, Captain J. D. *£dwards, both 
by submarine attack. All the officers of the 
fonner were saved, but 38 l of the crew were 
missing; of the Falmouth, all the officers and* 
men were saved, but one leading stoker died of 
injuries. The British claimed that one enemy 
submarine was destroyed and another rammed 
and possibly sunk. 

Another injury inflicted on the Germans, 
which later reports showed, however, was not 
decisive, gave great pleasure at the time. 
This was the torpedoing of the Dreadnou^t 
battleship Westfalen by submarine E. 23, 
Lieutenant-Commander Robert R. Turner. 
One torpedo hit the German ship, and later 
on, while she was being escorted by five de 
stroyers back to harbour in a damaged oondi- 
tion, she was again attacked with a second 
torfiedo, which was believed to have striiek. 
The Germaiis, in a report on August 23, 
declared that the ship reached port salely, 
and would soon be repaired, the seeond 
torpedo haying missed. On Ootober 29» 
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Lieutoiiimt’Coauimnder Turner was awarded 
the*D.S.O. 

This Gruise of August 10 might bo considered 
•iiH H development of the attrition policy, which, 
lis has been shown, was no more successful 
in 1910 than it had been earlier. A very 
efTeotive check upon one source of the enemy’s 
power to conduct such a war of attrition was 
provided hy the work of the British squadron 
off the Belgian coast, which was well main- 
tained. Vice-Admiral Bacon said in his dc*- 
spatch of May 29, 1916 : 

Certain opportunitiea have arisen of bombarding the 
enemy's positions in Belgium. On these occnHioiis the 
iieoessary minor operations have been carried out. In 
addition to the daily reconnaissance and protective 
work performed by the Royal Naval Air Service on the 
coast, eleven organised attacks against the eii<*my*M 
aerodromes and thirteen attacks on enemy vessels 
have been carried out. Nine enemy machines and one 
submarine have been destroyed by air at lack, and 
appreciable damage has been inflicted on military 
Htljunots. . . . The advent of spring weather has 
lately enabled me to take measures to limit the extent 
to which the submarine and other vessels of tlio enemy 
had free acoess to the waters off the Belgian coast. 'I'he 
success achieved has, so far, been considerable, and the 
activities of submarines o[)oraling from the Belgian coast 
have been much reduced. Wo have destroyed several of 
the enemy's submarines and some of his surface vessels. 

Sir B«ginald expressed his cordial thanks 


to Rear-Admiral de Morliave, of the French 
Navy, for the hearty co-0|x;ration bo had 
afPordod. 

An example of the air attacks referred ^o by 
Admiral Bacon may be cited from what 
occurred on March 20, 1910. In the early 
hours of that day, a combined forcio of apiiroxi- 
mately fifty British, Frenoli, and llolgiaii 
aeroplanes and seaplanes, accompanicMl by 
15 fighting machines, left various bases and 
attiicked the (lerman seaplane station at 
Zoebriigge, and the aerodrome at Ifoiittave, 
near Zeebruggi\ (’onsidcTable damage was 
reported to have lieen done. The machines 
on an average carried 200 llw. of boiiilis, and 
all returned safely. The British machines 
engagiMl wc^ro all naval. This was the largest 
air raid, so far its the miinlM^rs ()f machines 
engaged were eonecTnetl, rt>portcd up to that 
time. Bombed out apparently by the hail of 
ammunition which was pounnl upon 
bruggo during this attack, three (lenuan 
destroyers were found at sea off the |M>rt U\ivr 
in tho day. They were liroiight to ai^ioii by 
four British destroyers, and at once turned 
and ran for harlioiir. T’wo of the (lerman 
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boats were observed to be hit, but were able 
to make good their escape. This brief running 
Hght was typical of other skirmishes of! the 
coast ^of Belgium. In this locality, too, there 
took place, especially during the spring and 
summer, a largo number of bomb attacks from 
Allied aircraft, which served a useful purpose 
in curbing the enemy's preparations and in 
harassing his personnel. 

One in particular may be mentioned for the 
incidents connected with its naval support. 
On March 25, an attack by British seaplanes 
wa^ dolivored upon the German airship sheds 
at Tondorn, in Schleswig-Holstein, east of the 
island of Sylt. Commodore R. Y. Tyrwhitt, 
with a light cruiser and destroyer force, escorted 
the aircraft to their rendezvous near the German 
coast. They got away successfully and flew 
to their objective, but throe had tha misfortune 
to bo brought down by the enemy and their 
five occupants taken prisoners. The others 
came back to the warships, which had steamed 
to and fro of! the coast awaiting their return. 
A change for the worse in the weather, however, 
caused the loss of a destroyer from the escorting 
force, the Medusa, which came into coUision 
with the Laverock, and in the stormy seas wliich 
prevailed she foimdored. It was then that a 


fine piece of seamanship was displayed by 
Lieutenant-Commander V. S. Butler and the 
crew of the destroyer Lassoo. That vessel was 
skilfully placed alongside the sinking Medusa, 
and every man of the latter's company was 
taken off, without a single casualty, a feat 
which elicited the commendation of the 
Admiralty. In the course of the day, a division 
of British destroyers sighted two German armed 
patrol vessels, the Otto Rudolf and Braunsch- 
weig, overhauled and sank thorn. Four men 
were rescued from the former and sixteen from 
the latter. While engaged with those small 
craft, the British boats were attacked by Germa^ 
aircraft, but they received no damage of any 
kind. There was a further exciting incident 
at night to complete a round of unusual experi- 
ences. The British light cruisers encountered 
a division of German destroyers, one of which 
was rammed and sunk by the Cleopatra, 
Captain F. P. Loder-Symonds. It was not 
until a claim for bounty came before the Prize 
Court on July 17 that the facts of thi4 occurrence 
became known. At 10.16 p.m. on the night 
of March 25 the Cleopatra was cruising with 
other ships in the North Sea and was leading 
the column, when those on board saw tq>arks, 
which appeared to issue from a eoal-buming 
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vesflol close on the port bow. The helm of the 
Cleopatra was immediately put over in order 
to ram, and two enemy destroyers were then 
seen. Steaming at 20 knots, the Cleopatra hit 
the rear enemy boat, cutting her in halves, and 
the two parts were seen to pass one on each 
side of the cruiser. It was impossible to rescue 
any survivors. It was ascertained that the 
vessel sunk was the 0104, and the German 
casualty list showed that 93 persons were lost 
in thc3 sinking of the boat, the prizes bounty 
awarded at £5 a head being therefore £405. 

Yet another phase of the Navy’s work in or 
about the North Sea was connected with the 
blockade of Germany. To the London corre- 
spondent of the Brooklyn Bogle, Hear- Admiral 
Sir Dudley do Chair, who coiiiinanded the Tenth 
Cruiser (Blockade) Squadron from the outbreak 
of war to March 6, 1916, when he became Naval 
Adviser to the FoiYMgn Ofrico, gave a description 
of the machinery by which all the oversea 
tralHc of Germany was intercepted. The 
Admired showed how the blockade was gra- 
•> dually pulled very much tighter than it was at 
fii'st. The number of patrolling ships increased 
month by month, until there was a complicated 
network of criiiaors scattered over the North 
Sea areas, through which it was almost im- 
possible, ho declared, for any steamer, sailing 
ship, or trawler to pass without coining under 
direct observation. Usually the cruisers were 
about twenty miles apart, and as each cruiser 
was afforded a clear view of fifteen miles to the 
horizon, no blockade runner could pass between 
thorn without being seen by one or both. The 
type of warship chosen to maintain the blockade 
was known os an auxiliary armed cruiser— 
usually a converted passenger ship or merchant 
trader, and the great majority of the blockade 
ofheers were drawn from the Mercantile Marine, 
as being accustomed to manifests and ship’s 
papers they were peculiarly fitted for such work. 
Most of the ships remained at sea continuously 
for fifty days before going into port to re- 
coal and re-provision. The following is the 
Admiral’s picture of a blockade ship at work : 

You must imagine us steaming a beaten traok up and 
down a bit of open sea : in total darknew at night, 
and during the day keeping a sharp look-out for mines 
and submarines of the enemy. Ilie weather in the 
North Atlantlo in mid-winter is very severe, and most 
of our ships remain at sea continuously for fifty days 
before proceeding to port to recoal and reprovision. 

Sometimes nothing happens for days on end. At 
eleven o’olock overy night, if ' our wireless is not too 
busy, we pick up the day's war bulletins from Puldhu, 
and the ESffel Tower, or some Qermah station. 

Finally, one day there is a blotch of smoke on the 
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horieon. As wo keep in touoli with onr iioigiibonriiig 
units by wireless, we know that this cnniiot Ix) from the 
funnels of one of our own oriiiHors. Word piwsi's that 
a sliip is siglitod perhaps attempting to elmio niir 
blookailo. It is the duty of thn pninilliiig cruiser to 
investigate. ^ Overhauling l-bo moroliantman, the 
cruiser's gun fires two blank ehargos in draw aitmitiuii 
to the linn of higiial flags which have boon run up to 
the mnst-hood. I'liis is a necessary stop, for often 
them is but one man on the briilgo of t he merolinntinan, 
and ho might easily fail to f»hsorve iw — unintoniioiiaily 
or otherwise. 

The cniisor's signals annouiuo that an oflTicor will 
l>e sent ahitanl to f*xiuninc the ship's manifestK. Aoettni - 
l>anied by an armed guard of five men, tho boanliorf 
ofnc 5 er goes over the cniiMor's hiiIh, and often at Hom'> 
peril to life and limb manages Momehow to olanilxtr up 
to tho tramp’s deck. 1 have oft'On seen the oniiscfr s 
dory stove in, and the boarding party tlimwn into ih» 
water. 

Our boanliiig-ollh-or iiUerviowH the «aplaiii of the 
merchantman, who states his port of origin, his des- 
tination, liis cargo, tho loiigth c»f his voyage, and whether 
or not ho stands in iioivl of any assistance. Tho crew is 
sometimes muslemd in siispietous ciisoa to dotormine 
whether any Oonnan suiijocts are aboani. Finally, 
the manifests are carefully examine*!. 

In many* cases the neutral ship is qiuio innocent, 
and is alluweii immediately to procoo*! ; in fact, whoiiever 
there is fair doubt about tho cargo, we ate lonient in 
releasing our tomjiorary capture. In the case of fishing 
trawleiH, which swarm the North Sea, it is possible 
to examine the cargo immediately, and where ships 
are partly In ballast tho examination may also bo done 

quickly. , , , 

I cannot emphasise too strongly that it is altof^ethor 
safer an»l more humane for tho neutral to be examined 
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An air-eonipreitton UMd for loyini nooriii|i for bottlethipr, fitted with e divinfi-belli 

the entranee to which it down the hifi funnel amidthipt. 


In a protected harbour. There Mem to be two methode 
of dealing with a suspected blockade runner. Our 
method is to take the neutral to the nearest British port 
for examination. The German method is to torpedo 
at sight. Between these two extremes, there should be 
the alternative of examination at sea, hut ii it obviousfy 
fiiHs impoBaibh to dimsharg^ an enHro eMpV cargo ejwn 


her own deeke with heavg weather iiketg to develop at ang 
moment. 

My experience as commander of the North Sea 
blockade for twenty months is that all neutral captains 
invariably prefer to- be sent into a British harbour. 
The delay Is reduced to a minimum, and the Inspeotion 
is accomplished with safety and dispatch. 








A TRANSPORT'S FALSE SPEED. 
Britiih transport with • huge bowwive painted on her tides to deceive 


In an earlier ohapteri* it has been shown how 
the original of the submarine attapk on 

oommeroe was effectively handled by the Board 
of Admiralty under Mr. Churchill and Lord 
Fisher. In the autumn of 1016 tl^ submarines 
* Chapter CXI.» page 146. 


the German tubmariner. 

appeared to have been cleared ou*’ of the narrow 
waters around the British Isles, but a few of 
the newer and larger boats were at work in the 
Mediterranean. On December 30, lOl.'i, the 
P. A O. liner Persia was torpedoed and sunk 
off Crete, with a loss of about 200 lives, and, 
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ihlluenoed by previous attacks of a similar 
kind, certain foreign steamship companies, 
notably Dutch and Japanese, had decided to 
trammer their steamers from the Suez Canal to 
the Gape route. In the spring of 1916 the 
menace broke out again in more virulent form 
than ever, and continued fitfully throughout 
the year. No statistics of losses were issued by 
the Admiralty, but on October 17, 1016, Mr. 
Hunciman announced in the House of Commons 
that Great Britain had actuidly lost, by enemy 
action and by marine risks, no less than 
2,000,000 gross tons of shipping since the war 
began. (Lloyd’s Register in 1014 showed a 
gross tonnage of 21,045,049 in the British 
Mercantile Marine.) The numbers of ships 
destroyed, of course, ran into hundreds, and the 
toll of life was also a heavy one. Tho Germans 
advertised a new submarine campaign to begin 
on March 1, giving as a reason for it a number of 
alleged illegalities, in arming merchantmen and 
HO on, by the British Government.^ The pro- 
vision of guns for merchant ships is, of course, 
an ancient right, accepted by the nations for 
many centuries. On Marcth 2 the Admiralty 
published in full the instructions in force 
governing the conduct of merchant ships armed 
with guns for defensive purposes. Another 
document made public by the Admiralty 
showed tho degree of reliance to be placed upon 
German promises to abate the virulence of tho 
**U”-boat methods. This was a list of forty 
British and fourteen neutral ships, all of which 
were unarmed, but which had been torpedoed 
on sight by enemy Hubmarines without any 
warning during 191.5. 

A feature of the renewed Hubmarine campaign 
in 1916 was the maimer in which the enemy 
craft rotumod to their old haunts. Ships began 
again to be destroyed in the KngUsh Channel. 
On March 24 the cross-channel steamer Sussex 
was torpedoed, but not sunk, the ship reaching 
Boulogne with a loss of 100 livens out of the 380 
passengers and crew on board at the time. 
Fragments of (he torpedo which struck the 
vessel were examined by American naval 
ottaeMs, who wore satisfied that it was of Ger- 
man make, but tho Berlin authorities disclaimed 
all responsibility for (lie attack, even after the 
submarine which carried it out had boon cap- 
tured on April 5 by an Anglo-Fnmch flotilla, 
and the French Gov<;rnmont were in possession 
of the commander’s name and confirmatory 
evidence. It was not until May 10 that the 
Germans admitted having torpedoed the Sussex, 


and the American Secretary of State then 
inquired what pimishment would be metod^out 
to the submarine commander, in accordance 
with a German promise, but there was appa-- 
rently no satisfactory reply to this. In other 
cases of wrongful attacks, such as those on the 
Dutch steamers Tubantia and Falembang, the 
German method was to endeavour to evade 
responsibility, and at length to promise to 
submit the matter to an international court 
after the war ! In a message on thf second 
anniversary of the British declaration of war. 
Mr. Ralfoiir said that the advantage of sub 
marine attacks on commerce was that they 
could not be controlled by superior flee(. power 
in the same way as attacks by cruisers. I’he 
disadvantage was that they could not bo carried 
out on a large scale consistently with tho laws 
of war or the requirements of humanity. They 
made, therefore, a double appeal to Germ an 
militarism ; an appeal to its prudence and an 
appeal to its brutality. What blunderers 
they are ! ” said Mr. Balfour of the organizers 
of tills campaign. " I doubt not their ability 
to manipulate machines. But of managing 
men, unless it he Gorman men, they know less 
than nothing. They are always wrong; and 
they are wrong because they always suppose 
that if they behave like brutes they can cow 
their enemies into behaving like cowards. 
Small is their knowledge of our merchant 
seamen.” 

With improved boats, the? Hubinarino warfare 
naturally — ^in fact necessarily — extended the 
area of its operations. On June 21 , U 35, under 
the command of Captain von Amauld de la 
Periere, arrived at Cartagena, to deliver an 
autograph letter to the King of Spain from the 
Kaiser, tlianking the form(?r for the welcome 
given to the defeated Germans from Cameroon 
on arrival in Spanish territory. The submarine, 
after taking in supplies from the German 
interned ship Roma, left within twenty-four 
hours, and having thus established the ri$^t of 
German under-water craft to use neutral ports, 
proceeded to sink a number of vessels in the 
Mediterranean. On July 6 the German 
Admirolty announced her safe return to 
Germany, and added that in the course of tho 
cruise she had sunk the French armed steamer 
Herault. Shortly after this another attempt 
was made to establish the principle of submarines 
using neutral ports by the dispatofa of vessels 
to the Dpitq^ States. On July 9 a ao-oalled 
eomineroial submarine, or under-water liner» 
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ON THB CLAN LINBRS 
The offioers end engineere of the ** Lindsay.*’ Smaller 
picture s Captain Miller on the ** Macfadycn.” 

tht? Deutechland, nrrivod at Norfolk, Virginia 
with a cargo of dyea, etc., having left Heligoland 
on June 23. Captain Paul Konig, a mcrcliant 
officer, was in command. The venflcl loft on 
Aiiguat 1, and anchored in tie Wosei’ River on 
the 23rd. Her second voyage began in October, 
and she reached New London, Connecticut, on 
November I . Meantime, a war submarine, U 53, 
woB also dispatched to America, arriving a1 
Newport, Rhode Island, on Octolssr 7, under tlu^ 
command of Lieutenant-Commander Hans Bozc. 
The boat left in about three hours, and next 
day sank six merchant ships, four British, one 
Dutch, and one Norwegian, off the Nantucket 
lightship, in the direct route of the trade to 
and from New York. One of the victims, the 
Stephano, had passengers on board, including 
thirty Americans, some belonging to the Red 
Cross. The Stephano was fired upon without 
warning, and stopped when attackeil. Her 
passengera and crow took to the boats, and the 
vessel was then sunk by gunfire and a torixKio. 
When the Stephano sent out her wireless call 
for help, the American ilestroyer Benham left 
Newport, and arrived on the scene as the 



Kubinarine was about to sink another victim, 
the Dutch freighter Bloomersdijk. The de- 
stroyer being in the way of the submarine’s aim, 
the German captain asked her to move out of 
the way. Tlio request was complied with, and 
the Bloomersdijk was sent to the bottom. An 
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officer of the Benliam confinncd this in an 
interview. On October 31 it was officiiJly 
announced from Berlin that the U 53 had 
returned safely to Germany. Many diplomatic 
and legal questions were raised by these three 
exploits — ^the visit of the U 35 to Cartagena, the 
treatment accorded to the Deutschland, and 
the destruction of shipping by U 63 off the 
American coast, but this aspect of the matter 
need not here be dealt with. Their naval signiB- 
canoe was not great, as it was merely a matter of 
engtneering development, and the endurance 
of the crews, to make voyages across the 
Atlantic. 

In addition to their submarine warfare, the 
Germans made at least two attempts early in 
1016 to place cruisers on the trade routes. The 
first of these, which proved suceessful, was made 
with a converted fruit trader which was renamed 
the Mowe. Commanded by Captain the Bur- 
grave Count von und zu Dohna-Schlodien, this 
vessel took advantage of a dark, sc[ually night 
towards the end of December, 1915, to rush the 
British patrol. By the middle of January she 
was operating in mid -Atlantic, where she inter- 
cepted the Elder Dempster liner Appam, put a 
prize crew on board, and sent the ship to the 
United States. Fourteen other vessels, twelve 
of which were British, were sunk, including the 
Clan MaoTavish, which, being armed with a 
small gim for defence against submarines, put 
up a Bght. Oh March 4 the Mowe returned to 
Germany. Bier daring feat had resulted in the 
destruction of 60,000 tons of Allied shipping, 
and had disturbed the floating trade over a 
wide area. It was evidently the German inten- 
tion to maintain a succession of such blockade- 
runners, for on February 29 a second raider. 


the Greif, was overhauled in the North Sea by 
the auxiliary cruiser Alcantara, Captain T. E. 
Wordle. A duel ensued, in which the German 
vessel was disabled, but before sinking she 
managed to get off a torpedo which destroyed 
the Alcantara. The latter, however, had by 
then been joined by the Andes, another auxiliary 
cruiser, which assisted to complete the destruc- 
tion of the Greif. After this event, no further 
attempts of the kind were reported, and the 
Germans resumed their submarine warfare with 
redoubled energy. 

There were no events of decisive naval 
importance in the Mediterranean theatre of war 
during the first ten months of 1916. Although 
the Dardanelles expedition had been abandoned, 
there were still the Salonika and Mesopotamia 
undertakings in hand, and the protection of 
three thousand miles of sea transport was no 
light task for the Navy, especially as the enemy 
submarine^ made the most of their opportunities 
in this connexion. 

On February 23, 1916, Mr. Balfour was asked 
for information relating to the Allied naval 
commands in the Mediterranean, and he replied 
that it would be inadvisable to describe these 
in detail, but the general command was in the 
hands of the Frenoh Coinmander-in-Chief, 
Admiral d'Artige du Fournet. The command 
of the Adriatic and its approaches, add^ the 
First l^rdf was in the hands of the Italian 
Commander-in-Chief, H.R.H. the Duke of 
the Abruzzi, and other local commands were 
assigned to British oflloers. ** The best general 
indication,” said Mr. Balfour, ” of - the work 
performed bj^the Allied Fleets in the Mediter* 
ranean is the sueoessful transport of: 
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inilitairyioroeB to Salonika, Valona, and Egypt, 
the sucoobbIuI evacuation of the Allied expedi- 
tion from the Dardanelles ; and last, but not 
'least, the transportation of the Serbian Army 
from Albania — a result chiefly due to the 
ability and energy displayed by the Italian 
Fleet.” 

The complete evacuation of the GallipoU 
Peninsula was effected on January 8, 1916, 
and Sir Charles Monro acknowledged that the 
successful accomplishment of this most delicate 
and difficult task was due largely to the in- 
valuable assistance rendered by Admiral de 
Robeck and the Royal Navy. The cruiser 
fire from the left flank was mentioned as being 
most accurate. The French embarkations 
were carried out by their own Navy, and the 
French seamen also greatly assisted by embark- 
ing some of the British animeJs. From this 
time, a patrol was still maintained off the 
peninsula, to prevent the establishment of 
submorine bases by the enemy, but the centre 
of naval interest shifted to Salonika. Here 
the nature of the work demanded of the Fleet 


incident. Apparently by way of a reprisal for 
this precautionary movement on the part of 
the Allies, a Zeppelin appeared over Salonika 
in the early morning of February 1 and 
dropped sixteen bombs on the town and har- 
bour. On the next occasion when such a raid 
was made, the airship making it was brought 
down in flames.* 

The counter-measures necossitatcHi by the 
submarine menace in the Mediteivanean were 
of a far-reaching and complicated character. 
They involved the occupation of several 
strategic points for use as bases by the small 
craft, flotillas engaged in hunting the enemy 
boats ; the searching of many miles of coast- 
line and numerous islands for possible sources 
of supply ; and other work which it was not 
possible to make known. The island of Crete 
became one of the cliiof centres in this anti- 
submarine war. Towards the end of March, 
1916, an Allied squadron proceeded to Suda 
Bay, and on April 18 it was annoiinced from 

• Floo Vol. VTTT., papo. 102. 


was somewhat different. Ships were not needed 
for bombarding purposes, to provide artillery 
support to the troops, but the protection of 
the communications by water was very similar, 
and os at Gallipoli there was the submarine 
peril to be guarded against. 

The operations of the ‘‘U”-boat8 in the 
waters forming the approaches to Salonika 
led to the seizure of the forts of Kara Bumu 
and Kum Kale, on either side of the bay, in 
January, 1916, the occupation being announced 
on January 31 as having been effected without 
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Athens that tlu' British Minister there had 
communicated to the Orcek Premier the 
reasons for the occupation of this harbour. 
Simultaneously, tlie British Consul at Canea 
notified the new regulations which had been 
drawn up in connexion with the establishment 
of a naval base at Suda Hay. The Allied 
Ministers at Athens also infonned the Greek 
Premier of the intention of their Governments 
to land forces in Cephalonia, especially at the 
harbour of Argostoli, and to create naval bases 
at C4)rtain points in the Ionian Islands and the 
/Kgean Sea. This measure was declared to ho 
dictated by urgent necessity, and would in no 
wise infringe the sovc^reign rights or the terri- 
torial integrity of Greece. Certain territory 
which for other reasons had been temporarily 
occupied by the Allies also had a value in 
connexion with the suppression of the subma- 
rines. The island of Castellorizo, for instance, 
had been seized by French troops on December 
29, 1915, when it was reported that the objec;t 
was to facilitate Allied action against Adalia. 
Then on January 1 1 , 1916, French troops landed 
at Corfu to prepare for the transfer there of the 
remnimt of the Serbian Army from Albania. 
The I/?igntions at Athens of the Allied Powers 
issued a declaration showing that their Govern- 
ments deemed it an obligation of humanity 
to transfer to Corfu that {jortion of tin' 
Serbian Army which was then in Albania. 
'Fhe task of rmdctualling these troops would 
thiw bo simplifiiKl. The Powers took tliis step 
in the belief that Grec?co would not fiel coin- 
])elled to oppose a measure that would re- 
dound to the benellt of her Ally, and would in 
any case bo of brief duration. Aihong the 
buildings utilized for the Serbians was the 
Kaiser’s villa, the Achilleion, which was con- 
verted into a hospital for the wounded. 

To turn now to the. effect of the submarine 
war on the fighting fleets, the principal loss to 
Ix) recorded is that of the battleship Ruisell. 
Flying the flag of Rear-Admiral Sydney H. 
Fremantle, and commanded by Captain W. 
Bowden-Smith, this vessel was reported to have 
struck a mine on April 26. She sank with a 
loss of 124 offloers and men, but the admiral, 
captain, commander and about 700 offleera and 
men were rescued. In Germany it was asserted 
that the Rusrall was not destroyed by a mine, 
but by a submarine, as there were no mine- 
sowers at all in the Mediterranean, the laying 
of these machines being very diffloult on account 
of the depth of the water. However, within a 


w'ook, confirmatory evidence of the use of nunes 
there was forthcoming when the Admiralty, on 
May 1, announced the loss of the armed yacht 
.Egusa, Capi^n T. P. Walker, R.N.R. (retired 
Vice-Admiral), and the mine-sweeper Nastur- 
tium, Lieutenant-Commander Robin W. Lloyd, 
R.N., both of which sank after striking mines. 
Seven men were lost from the Nasturtium and 
six from the iEgusa. The latter was formerly 
Sir Thomas Li pt on’s yacht Erin. 

There had been earlier losses from submarine 
attack among the Allied warships in the Mediter- 
ranean. On February 8 the French cruiser 
Amiral Chornier was struck, and sank within a 
few minutes, off the coast, of Syria. There was 
a doubt about the agency which caused her 
destruction, the Germans claiming to liave 
torpedoed her, but the statements of the one 
survivor rather pointed to a floating mine from 
the Dardanelles having blown her up. The 
vessel foundered very qiiic.kly, and the one 
seaman savini was picked up from a raft on 
which there were fourteen others, all of whom 
had died. On February 26 the French auxiliary 
cruiser Pn)vonce 11, temporarily engaged in 
transporting troops and equipment to Salonika, 
was torpedoed in mid -Mediterranean, with the 
loss of 1,000 lives, the ship going down in fifteen 
minutes. On Marcdi 1 the Primula, a British 
mino-sweepor oarrying out patrol duties, was 
torpedoed and sunk, her crow, except three 
men, being saved and landed at Port Said. 

Another warship loss shortly afterwards was 
that of the monitor M.30. This was one of the 
smaller vessels of this novel typo engaged in 
watc.hing the Gallipoli Peninsula and blockading 
the Straits. Vice-Admiral do Robock reported 
that’ on the night of May 13 she was struck by 
the enciny’s artillery ; and, taking fire, was 
subsequently destroyed. Two men were killed 
and two wounded. The M.30 was commanded 
by Lieutenant-Commander E. L. B. Lockyor, 
H.N., who as first and gimnery lieutenant of 
the Cannani'a was present in the action with the 
German raider Cap Trafalgar in September, 
1914, ahd was awarded the D.S.O. for his 
services. Nearly three months elapsed before 
another loss was reported from the Mediter- 
ranean, and then on August 3 the auxiliary 
mine-sweeping vessel Clacton was torpedoed 
and sunk in the Levant. The oasualtios 
reported in connexion with this loi^ included 
five missing, including ' Engineer^Lieutenant 
F. E. Mortiftiore and Engineer-Sub-Lieutenant 
C. J. McKelvey, both of itiB Royal Naval 
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Roftorve. On the 25th of the same month the 
Admiralty announced that the armed yacht 
Zaida, which had been on detached service in 
the Qulf of Alexandretta, destroying petrol 
stores, etc., was reported considerably overdue. 
A recent Gennan ctnnmundqtii had stated that a 
patrol boat had been sunk in those waters, and 
the Admiralty said tliat this information no 
doubt referred to the Zaida, as news had been 
received through Turkish sources that four 
officers and 10 men of her crew had been taken 
prisoners. There was no information as to the 
fate of the remainder of the crew, two officers 
and eight men, and it was therefore assumed 
that they wore lost. In Lloyd’s Register the 
Zaida was shown to have belonged to Lord 
Rosebery. There was a batch of ships destroyed 
in the early part of October by the submarines. 
On the 2nd a German submarine fired two 
torpedoes at the small French cruiser Rigel, 
said by the enemy to have been ’’built as a 
submarine-destroyer,*’ and sank her. l^e first 
hit was scored about nine o’clock in the morning, 
and seriously damaged the vessel, one of her 
stokeholds being flooded and thirteen mien killed 
or blown into the sea. In spite of this, the 
vessel showed fight, and shelled the. submarine 
each time the latter appeared on the surface. 
An hour and a half later two French trawlers 
on patrol came on the scene, and the submarine 
disappeared, but at 1.30 p.m. the U ***boat fired 


a second torpedo at the Rigel, which carried 
away the greater portion of the vessel abaft, and 
killed four more of her crew. The Rigel re- 
mained afloat, however, and continued to fire 
at the submarine whenever the wake of the 
latter was soen. 

On October 4 there was a double submarine 
score to the enemy, when the French transport 
Gallia and the ez-Gunard liner Franconia were 
sunk. The Gallia was an auxiliary cruiser in 
use as a transport, end had on board about 
2,000 French and Serbian soldiers, as ^ell as 
a large crew. In all, about 1,874 men were 
saved. Of the officers, all but one perished. 
The torpedo caused an explosion in the powder 
magazine, and the wireless installation was 
smashed instantly, thus isolating the cniiaer, 
and it was not until another French vessel came 
upon some rafts and boats next day that nows 
of the loss was obtained. Two boats were 
reported by the Ministry of Marine on October 
9 to have reached the south coast of Sardinia. 
The Franconia was likewise employed upon 
transport duty, but was carrying no troops at 
the time. *Twdve of her crew were missing, 
and 302 were saved. 

When Bulgaria entered the war against the 
ADies in October, 1015, she was soon made to 
feel the power of the guns of the combined fleets 
oH the Bfaeedonlan coast, and of the Russian 
Fleet in the Black Sea. These hombardiinents 
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wore continued at irregular intervals whenever 
nocaHion demanded. On January 18, for 
instance, five Allied warshi|3s, including the 
Italian cruiser Piemonte, bombarded Dedoagutch 
and Porto Lagos, and it was reported that a 
detachment landed for reconnoitring purposes 
at the latter place. -In the Bulgarian oflicial 
report twenty-four units w'ero nientioned as 
having appeared off Dedeagatch and sixt<ocn off 
Porto Lagos, these figures doubtless including 
the auxiliaries and sweepers, etc. On February 
2 it was reported from Sofia that attacks from 
the Elba were of almost daily occiirronee along 
this coast, the Bulgarian batteries rc^plying. 

When the Bulgarians, in sph^ of their pro- 
mises to Greece, entered Kavala on August 25, 
1916, they were again quickly harassed by the 
Fleet. On the same day two British iDonitors 
and a cruiser bombarded the forts in the town 
which the Bulgarians hod seized, and on August 
28 it W'as further announced that British moni- 
tors had bombarded onemy forces, the presence 
of which IumI been reported at tho mouth of the 
Struma. The district behind Kavala was also 
raided by British naval aircraft. In tho first 
week of tho Bulgarian occupation eight attat^ks 
with bombs were reported oMicially by the 
Admiralty. 

Simultaneously with these operat ions in the 
air, the Allied Fleet w'os repc^rted by tho enemy 


to be cruising daily along the .4Cgoan coast 
before Kavala and Fleet hcran, in tho Gulf t>f 
Orfano. The ship.s also had a part to play in tho 
offensive undertaken from Salonika. On sovpnd 
occasions during Soptoiubcr, and afterwards, 
they shelled the enemy in the neighbourhood 
of Neohori, at the mouth of tho river, with 
Satisfactory results. On Sopkmibcr 20 it was 
annoimced that the Admiral (^)mnianding the 
Allied Fleet had notified the existence of a 
blockade bctw'con the mouth of the Ncstos and 
tlie village of *C!hafaghi/.i, which, of course, 
included tho Gulf of Kavala. 

As off tho coast of Macedonia, so along the 
Egyptian and Syrian st^aboards naval effort w'as 
called for on mom than one occasion during the 
year to assist military operations. On IMay 18 
a squadron of shiiis, in conjunction with aimraft, 
atta(*ked the town of El Arish, an important 
post on the enemy line of communical ions from 
Syria to Egyi)t. The firo of tho warships was 
believed to have rcMliiced tlie fort to tho south- 
west of th<^ town to ruins, and both the ships 
and airerafl- retiiriiiMl saf«*ly. There were 
frcMjiicMit Ijomhardiiients of Smyrna. On March 
31 forts St. George and Saiidjak, w’ith other 
coastal defoncew, worn reported to have been 
reduci?tl in an atiiwk lasting tbri'c hours by a 
British warship, to which the Turks nuulo no 
reply. .Add to this the occasional shelling of 
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Sedd-ul-Bahr and otliar pomta in the Darda* 
nellea, and it will be seen that» taken all round, 
the work of the Royal Navy in the Mediter- 
ranean was oonsiderable in extent and diverse 
in charaoter. 

Tn the Adriatic Sea no naval operations of 
hrst-clcMs importance took place, as the Austro- 
Hungarian Fleet remained in its protected 
anchorages, and only the small vessels and air- 
craft of the enemy undertook operations of an 
offensive character. In the capture by the 
Austrians of Mount Ix>vtchen^ on January 11 
it was reported that several warships partici- 
pated. The forts and mobile batteries of the 
Bocche di Cattaro naval base had shelled the 
height for several days, as had some cruisers 
in the bay, but it was also reported that two of 
the Austrian Dreadnoughts were brought into 
action, the fire from their heavy guns being of 
great assistance to the enemy. 

A few of the chief incidents in the war of 
attrition, both by sea and air, may be enume- 
rated. On January 13 the French submarine 
Foucault, working with the Italian forces in 
the Lower Adriatic, torpedoed and sank an 
Austrian cruiser of the Novara type in the 
neighbourhood of Cattaro. On September 17, 
1916, the Foucault herself was sunk off the 
enemy coast after an attack by Austrian sea- 
planes, her crew being saved by an Austrian 
torpedo boat. On February 0 a British 
eniiser and French torpedo boat, engaged in 
covering the* retirement of the Serbian Army, 
met four enemy destroyers, but as soon as the 
latter were fired upon they fled towards Cattaro. 
Next day the same two Allied vessels were 
attacked by submarine off Diuazzo, but the 
torpedo missed its mark. On February 27 
the Austrians took possession of Durazzo, 
after having been kept back for a little time 
by the fire of the Allied ships. In spite of bad 
weather, the Italian Fleet kept the coast roads 
under fire until all the Italian troops which 
had been sent there to cover the evacuation 
of the Serbians were embarked without mishap 
and taken to Valona. Not a single Itidian 
gun was left behind at Durazzo. On March 18 
the French destroyer Renaudin was torpedoed 
and sunk by a hostile submarine; and on 
May 4 an Austrian destroyer was likewise 
accounted for by the French submarine Ber- 
nbuilli. On June 9 the Italian transport 
Principe Umberto, was sunk by submarine in 
the Lower Adriatic, with the loss of about half 
the troops on board, the number of whom was 


not revealed. On July 10 the Italian de- 
stroyer Impetuoso was torpedoed and mjaSk. by 
a submarine in the Lower Adriatic, nearly all 
her crew being saved. On August 2 the 
Austrian torpedo gunboat Magnet was tor- 
pedoed in the Upper Adriatic by an Italian 
submarine, but was able, according to the 
enemy report, to reach harbour. Next day 
the loss of the Italian submarine Qiacinto 
Pullino was officially reported. So the guerilla 
warfare proceeded, with no apparent advantage 
on either side, the relative position of the 
opposed fleets being much as it was before. 

The Austrians were not able, however, to 
gain much from the immense advantages 
which Nature had conceded to the Dalmatian 
coast for such operations. With its numerous 
baj^, gulfs, islands, and deep waters, this 
seaboard presented opportunities for torpedo 
work denied to the Italians. As Rear-Admiral 
Mazzinghi wrote in describing the work of the 
Royal Italian Navy : 

The chain of iAlandn which extends along the Dalmatian 
coast peimits the Austrian ships to leave from that point 
of thoir own coast nearest that portion of the oppewing 
coast which they wish to attack, to arrive in less than 
three hours at the point designated, and in another three 
hours to be secure in thoir own base. . • . Nor is it 
necessary that the enemy ships return to the same 
points of the coast frcun which they set out. Ships that 
sailed from Sebenico, for instance, may re-enter by a 
large number of different routes, or they may go to Pola, 
Spalato, Zara, in the Quamarolo, or put themselves in 
safety behind the CurEolari. or enter at Cattaro. Instead, 
our ships can only go out or come in from Venice or 
Brindisi, it is clear how all this constitutes a very great 
advantage for Austria, a real disadvantoue for us. 
Should we wish to lay simres for the enemy ships, wo 
should be compelled to disseminate mines and submarines 
on every point of the enemy’s coast. Austria, with a 
much smaller number of those arms, can strongly 
threaten the movements of our ships. And we have 
already said how much more easily the submarine can 
lie in wait on our coasts than on those of our enemy. 

Evidence of the daring and ekill of the Italian 
seamen was afforded by two raids into the 
enemy’s bases. On May 28 an Italian torpedo 
boat approached the entrance to the port of 
Trieste, w^hich must have necessitated a strong 
mine belt being negotiated in the Qulf of 
Trieste. Penetrating into the harbour, the 
boat torpedoed and sank a large transport. 
The Austrians at once turned on thoir shore 
searchlights, but failed to deteot the raider 
while she was within range, and the torpedo 
boat returned without a scratch. The second 
raid was even more bold in oonc^tion. On 
the night of November 1, said the Italian 
official statement, some torpedo boats, after 
having sucogssfully crossed the mined zone, and 
razed with admiraUe coolness the solid obstruc- 
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tions defending the Fasana Straite— the ap- boats remained reconnoitring a few hundred 

proaoh from the north to Fola— succeeded in yards from the powerful forts of Pola, only 

entering the usual anchorage of part of the retiring after having accoinplinhed a very 
Austrian Fleet. Two torpedoes were then dis- delicate mission. In the same announcement 
charged against one of the large enemy units, as that in which the foregoing exploit waM 
but th^ weie seen to be caught injbhe vessers revealed, mention was made of a curious 

torpedo nets. For two hours the torpedo encounter between an annoured train and 
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tlireo Audtriuii destroyeix. The latter appeared 
before Sant Elpidio (nouth of Ancona) at 
dawn on November 6 and opened fire on iliia 
tract of coast. An Italian armoured train 
was rushed to the scene and compelkHl them 
to retire, two destroyers being hit. 

The only Brifj'sh warship losses reported from 
the Adriatic during the first two years of war 
were two drifters employed on patrol duties. 
The British Admiral reported that on July 9, 
1910, the Austrian cniiser Novara came upon 
a group of such drifters, of w'iiich the Asfnini 
Spei and the Clavis w'ero sunk and the Frigate 
Bird and Ben Bui damaged, but not sufli- 
ciently to prevent them returning to port. The 
crew of the Astrum Spei w^ere made xirisoners 
by the Austrians, and among the other boats 
there were ten killed and eight wounded. 

On August 2, 1916, the Italians sustained a 
serious misfortune when their Dreadnought 
battleship Leonardo da Vinci was destroyed by 
fire and explosion in Taranto harbour. 
The warship was moored in a position sheltering 
her from all possibility of hostile attack, when 
fire broke out near the aft magazine, and 
although the flooding of the magazine pre- 
vented the entire destruction of the vessel, a 
series of explosions occurred, and she foundered 
in about three-quarters of an hour, about 2.'K) 
lives being lost. 

In the Baltic the year 1916 was less eventful 
than its predecessor. There was no renewal 


of the German amphibious ox>eration8 in the 
Riga sector, and the Allied submarines, having 
called down ux)on themselves the feverish and 
frantic efforts of the enemy, were less able to 
score against his warsliifis or commercial 
vessels. The Russian Fleet, however, ful- 
filled completely all the tasks demanded of it, 
and, as already stated, its strength was aug- 
mented. In the course of an interview which 
was quoted at length in the Russian Supple- 
ment of The Times on March 25, Vice-Admiral 
Kanin, then Commandor-in-Chief of the Russian 
Baltic Fleet, said that the fundamental 
strategic picture was amply clear, his Fleet 
being a continuation of the extreme flank of 
the Army, protecting it against envelopment 
by the German Fleet. As Paris was saved on 
the Marne, so in the Riga Gulf the struggle for 
the approaches to Petrograd terminated in 
favour of the Russians. Wliat would be the 
situation of the Army,” asked the Admiral, 
”if the Germans now occupied Riga and the 
entire Gulf of Riga ? ” Vico-Admiral Kanin 
also commended the services of the British 
.submarines, and remarked on the excellent 
bearing and coolness of their ofRcers. 

There was an indication that winter condit ions, 
which, of course, x>reoludod a good many move- 
ments in the Baltic, were passing when it was 
reported on March 19 that British submarines 
were going through the Cattegat on their 
way to the Baltic. One of them on this day 
stopxx3d the Norwegian steaiper Kong Inge, off 
Falkonborg, and put a prize crew on board 
her — ^the first time, it was tmderstood, that an 
under-water craft had adopted this method 
prescribed by the law of detaining and searching 
a ship for contraband. The steamer was 
ordered to Leith for examination in the Prize 
Court, and arrived there on the 22nd. On 
May 16 three steamers were sunk by a Russian 
submarine, the Hera, Kollga, and Bianca, all 
trading from Hamburg. On the 22nd three 
more steamers, the Pera, Hebe, and Worms, 
were reported sunk. On May 17 the German 
steamer Trave, from Liibeck to Norway with* 
coal, was torpedoed off Kullen, in the Cattegat, 
by an Allied submarine, her crew being saved, 
as were thpse of all the other vessels destroyed. 
The extensive use of mines by the Germans, 
in their efforts to curb the submarine activity, 
led to international questions arising with the 
Seandinavian Powers. In the middle of 
February the enemy began to lay a new mine- 
field along the Falsterbo reef, and several 
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vessels suffered loss or diimago in con- 
sequence. On March 16 it was reported that 
a iiiinefield was to bo laid down to the south- 
west of the Drogdens lightship, at tho south 
end of the Soimd : and in the following month 
Norwegian journals stated that the German 
Navy hod stopped tho international passage 
south of the Sound, not merely by the usual 
mine obstructions, but also by steel nets 
(lesigiied to entrap submarines going through 
to the Baltic. Danish torpedo craft wore sot to 
watch that the obstructions wore not placed 
in tlieir territorial waters. 

In tho main, the naval operations in tho 
Baltic divided thomselves into threo phases — 
tho work of the submarines on citlier side, those 
of Goriuany including minelaying in the Gulf 
of Bothnia and elsewhere among their ju'tivi- 
Bos; cross-raiding by tho opposed naval air- 
craft ; and the assistanco rcndenul to the 
armies in the coast region. In all tlirou cate- 
gories there were no events of exc«*ptiona1 
importance to chronicle, '.riio Hiissimis pr<»VHd 
their oniidency in all respects. On July 2 
certain of their ships, including the Slava, 
supported tho right wing of the Anny near 
Riga, shelling the enemy’s lines to good piu'posc, 
in sj)ito of aircraft attacks. Early in September, 


too, the Gormans reported that lluMsiati vessels 
hail bombarded the north coast of Courland. 

There were two events in June which came 
outside the ordinary work just mferretfc to. 
One was an action on Juno ;U), fifteen miles 
off Lanilsort, between Hiissian and Cerinaii 
light craft and destroyers. "J'ho Russians 
announced that a detaclunent of several of 
tlieir cruisers and torpedo boats, searching for 
oneiriy forces between tho island of Gothlniid 
and tho Swedish coast, iliHitovercd no big naval 
unit, but at daybritak they were atUicked by 
a flotilla of torpedo boats, wliich were easily 
driven olT. Attacks by German submarines 
were likewise iinsiiceossfiil, and the Htissians 
returned to their base without loss and without 
Imving been damaged. Tho affair was thus 
of an indecisive character, but den must rated 
afresh tho ciipahle handling of the shii)s hy 
tho seamen under Vice-Admiral Kanin. In 
October it was revealed that this oilicer had 
rtdinquishod command in the Baltic. He was 
appointed a member of the (Joiiiicil of the 
Empire. Ho \vas succeeded by Vice-Admiral 
Nepiaiin. d'he soe.ond ijccurrence refern'd to 
was a daring attack on a (.Serina-n convoy on 
.Iiine 13. 'rbe convoy coiisistiM] of thirteen 
or fourteen merchantmen, and was escorted 
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by the auxiliary cruiser Herrmann and some 
torpedo boats. The cruiser and four of the 
torpedo boats were destroyed, as well as four 
or five of the merchantmen, the rest taking 
shelter in Swedish waters. The Gormans, 
in admitting the loss of the Herrmann, said 
that she was attacked by four Russian des- 
troyers and sot on fire, when her own crow blow 
her up to avoid capture. About ono-third of 
those on board were rescued and made prisoners. 

In the Black Sea the Russian Fleet fully 
maintainod the ascendency it had established 
over the naval forces of Turkey and Bulgaria. 
In the few encoimtors which took placo, mostly 
between small craft, tho enemy’s vessels were 
invariably outclassed and frequently suffered 
loss ; while in the advance of the Army of the 
Caucasus, under the Grand Duke Nicholas, the 
Fleet cooperated very effectively along the 
coast, and by turning the enemy’s fiank made 
possible the capture of Trobizond. The 
Goeben made occasional appearances, but her 
menace had been considerably reduced, and 
she caused no interference with the movements 
of the Russians. Our Ally’s control of the 
waters of the Black Sea made itself increasingly 
felt upon tho economic condition in Turkey, and 
viewed broadly the course of events was an 
abundant demonstration of the value of sea 
command. 

Tlie chief naval events were tmdoubtedly 
those connected with the support of the Army 
of the Caucasus. From about the beginning 
of February tho Russian ships began a close 
search of the Asiatic coast, and at frequent 
mtervals bombeudments of the Turkish positions 
were carried out The communications over- 
sea having been made doubly secure, troops 
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were transporter! to Atina and landed there on 
March 4, under cover of a heavy fire from the 
ships. This place is some sixty miles east of 
Trobizond, towards which the Turkish Army 
was falling back. Simultaneoudy, a fiotilla of 
torpodo boats raided tho shipping at Trobizond. 
During the noxt few days tho cooperation 
of tho Fleet proved invaluable. As tho Petro- 
grad Correspondent of The Timea wrote on 
March 7, ” the able coordination of the naval 
and military operations, in which the Fleet 
turned tho Turkish flank, conferred on the Rus- 
sians a big advantage, resulting in the enemy’s 
discomfiture.” The ultimate sequel was the 
capture of the important seaport of Trobizond, 
on April 18, in annoimcing* which the official 
report stated that ” the successtul cooperation 
of the Fleet permitted us to effect the most 
daring landing operations, and to give con- 
tinual artillery support to the troops which 
were operating in the coastal region.” 

As in other theatres of naval war. mines and 
stibmarmes were actively employed by tho 
enemy, but to little or no purpose. The chief 
victims of the submarines were two hospital 
ships, the Portugal being sunk on March 30, 
and the Vperiod, which had replaced her, on 
July 0. From the former 115 persons were 
lost, including fourteen ladies of the Red Cross, 
and about fifty surgeons or doctors. As tho 
Russian official statement showed, the oir- 
cumstanceg of the attack absolutely precluded 
all possibility of any mistake having been 
made by the submarine. The Portugal was 
proceeding to tho port of Ofou to embark 
wounded, and was lying stopped 'in the vicinity 
of Cape Fathia to enable one of the small craft 
that accompanied her to effect some trifling 
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ropain, when two torpedoes were discharged 
at her. one of which took effect. The Vperiod 
was likewise on her way from Batum, unes- 
•coiirted, to take wounded on board. She had 
all the usual distinctive marks, in spite of 
which she was sunk. A few casualties from 
mines were also caused, chiefly to inerchant 
shipping. 

The Russian torpedo craft — both surface 
vessels and submarines— in addition to assisting 
in the sweeping away of Turkish maritime trade, 
made several attacks on the enemy as occasion 
demanded. It was evidently due to their 
alertness and efficiency that the wanton attacks 
of the Turkish csruisers on imdefended coast 
towns — such as the shelling of the Crimean 
health resort of Eupatoria, thirty miles north 
of Sebastopol, on May 7 — were not more 
frequent. 

As in the Baltic, there was a change; in the 
chief command of the Russian Fleet in the 
Black Sea during the year. Early in August 
it was annoimced that Vice-Admiral A. X. 
Kolchak had been appointed Commauder-iti- 
Chief in succession to Admiral A. K. Kberhard, 
who was placed on the retired list, for reaHons 
of ill-health, and appointed a member of the 
Council of the Empire. Admiral Kolchak 
was stated to be the youngest admiral in the 
Russian Navy. He was born in 1874, entered 
the naval service in 1891, and on April 10, 1916, 
was promoted to Roar-Ailmiral and confirmed 
in a high independent command in the Baltic. 
He particularly distinguished himself at the 
defence of Port Arthur 


It remains to deal with the operations in the 
outer oceans in which the Royal Navy was 
concerned. These wore all connected with 
military undertakings, either for the conqiwt of 
German colonies or for maintaining British 
interests and defending our territory against the 
Turks. The last of the German commerce 
raiders hod been cleared off the seas in 1915, 
and with the exception of the cruise of the 
Mowo, already described, each attempt to 
revive this species of attack failed. The liMt 
of the regular warships employed in dest-mying 
commerce to be accounted for was the Dresden, 
which wiis caught and sunk ofF the island of 
Mas-a>Tierra, in the .I nan Fernandez group, on 
March 14, 1915. After the Falklands battle on 
December 8, 1914, the Dresden was pitrsiitHl by 
the Bristol, but had got a good start of her. 
The Dn^sden apparently went to Sandy Point, 
in the Magellan Straits, and thc^m violaU^ 
Chilean neutrality by coaling for a .sc^cond time 
in Chile within t hree months, and by remaining 
longer than 24 hours. For the next three 
months the vessel hid hersi4f in the labyrinth 
of inlets and channels of Southern C7hile. The 
Santiago (Chile) corn«pondent of The Timea^ 
in a message dat>fHi March 21, said that : 

During this lirao she whs being sought by tho Kont, 
GlHHgi>w, Drlstol, and Carnarvon, and tho armotl trnns- 
|)ort8 Orama and Otranto. Though from limo to time 
it wai4 reporttfii that our Htiips know where hIio was, yet 
they wore never able to catch hor outeido Chilean watewH, 
and she was iiJblo to take advantage of tho uninhabited 
nature of tho country in which hIio was hiding to evade 
any attempts mode by Chile to notify her that hIio miiei 
go out or be intemod. On one oeeoHinn when our Hhipe 
hod marked hor down the Ctiiloiui Ooveriiin uit sent a 
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Tnan-of-war to notify hor, but by the time the mati-of-wckP 
arrived she luul iieoii able to move elsewhere. 

At the bej;inning of Mfuroh, simultaneouBly 
will* activity on the part of several interned 
Gen nan steamers on the ooast, the Dresden 
came out of hiding, and on the 0th she sank the 
merchant ship Conway Castle with her cargo of 
grain near Juan Fernandez. The cruiser reached 
the latter place —so well known for its associa- 
tion with “ Jlobinson Crusoe " — short of coal, 
and was stated to have called for supplies from 
the steamers interned at Valparaiso, two of 
which, the Alda and Sierra Cordoba, loft soon 
afterwards. On March 14, however, the British 
cruisers Glasgow and Kent, with the auxiliary 
cruiser Qroma, commanded respectively by 
Captains John Luce (Senior Ofliccr), John D. 
Allen, and John R. Sogravo, sighted the Dresden 
in Cumberland Bay, in the island of Mos-a- 
Tierra, and immediately opened fire upon her. 
Within five ininutes the Dresden hauled down 
her colours and displayed the white flag, 
sending a boat to inform tho captain of the 
Glasgow that he was violating Chilean neu- 
trality. Captain Luce was reported to have 
said that it was a matter for diplomacy to 
arrange, and the Dresden must surrender. 


which she did. After she had been biiijping 
for some little time, her magazine exploded and 
she sank — ^the Germans claiming to have 
destroyed her themselves to avoid capture.' 
1'he German crew were interned on an island 
called Quiriquina, in Talcahuano Bay. On 
March 26 tho Chilean Minister in London 
protested to tho British Government against 
the infringement of Chilean territorial rights 
by the British squadron, and on the 30th Sir 
Edward Grey, in view of tl^e delay that would 
have been involved in clearing up the fiusts, 
and of tho terms of the Chilean Note, which 
was friendly in tone, offered a full apology for 
the incident. The correspondence was issued 
for publication on April 15, 1015. The German 
Minister at Santiago de Chile sent to tho 
Chilean Minister for Foreign Affairs a note 
replying to the fact« sot forth in the British 
Note to Chile in regard to tho Dresden, but he 
was informed t hat, in view- of the fact that tho 
German Go\ eminent had not yet (June 19, 
1915) answcrr?d the Chilean Note protesliiig 
against the previous activity of tho Dresden olf 
the Chilean coast, no opinion could bo expressed 
on tho lat-cr question. 

'I'he expixlition of the Anglo-Indian force 
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which in tliu autumn of 1914 was dispatchod 
Mosopotaiiiia — to H«.*ciiro, as Mr. Asquith 
said, tho neutrality of the Arabs, to safcguaix! 
our interests in the Persian Gulf, to protect the 
oilfields, and gcmerally to maintain the authority 
f»f our flag in the Kast —is a story in itself. The 
Xavy’s ])art in it w’as of an important and 
divers© character, and sh<Mi lustr^ on the 
traditions of the Service. In parthnilar, the 
heroic sacrifice of T^icu tenant -Commander Edgar 
C. Cookson, V.C.,D.S.O., in his attempt to cut 
through the Turkish river obstructions ; and 
tho gallantry of the men in the itdief ship 
J ulnar, which endeavoured to get through to 
Kuti-el-Amara under the command of laeu- 
tenant H. O. B. Finnan, stand out as glorious 
deeds in an unfortunate enterprise. Tho 
Senior Naval Officer of the flotilla on thi* 
Tigris was Captain Wilfrid Nunn, to whom 
Vice-Admiral Sir Richard Peirse. Cominander- 
in-Chief in tho East Tndies, said in his dispatch 
of January 10, 1916, that much credit was due 
for having effected the retreat from Ctosiphon 
in the face of a much superior force with so little 
loss. 

The abandonment of the Comet and Firefly 
[said the Admifal] was unavoidable, and was 


iu*coinplislicd in a highly scamiuilike manner 
under heavy fire. Sir Richiird l*cirsc wiis 
succeeded during tlio year by Vicc*-Admiral 
Sir Uosslyn E. Weinyss, to whom, as well as 
to Captain Nunn and Commander (!. K. Wason, 
(hmoral Sir Penry Lake, in his dispaU^h daled 
August 12, 1910, said he was imleblcd for much 
useful advice and cordial <?ooperatioii. Those 
and other officers of the Royal Navy lia<l 
“ afforded us the able assistance wliicb wo have 
l)Ocoine accustomed 1o rcccMvc from tli(^m.” 

The successful campaign against Came- 
roon, wdiich terminated with tho capitulation 
of the German garristin at Mora on Fcibruary 1 8, 
1910, was also contributed to by the French 
and British Navies. Captain Cyril 'r. M. Fuller 
was tho Senior Naval Officer throughout tin? 
campaign, and in th** Tjoiidon OfizrUf^ of July 28, 
1910, he was awarded the D.S.O. in recognition 
of the ability and success with which ho orga- 
nized the naval operations. He had already 
been awardcxl th«* C.M.G. on January 1, 1016. 
A blockade of the coast of Cameroon was 
enforced by the Franco-British Hf|uatlron from 
midnight on April 23 *24, 1916, to midnight on 
February 29 March 1, 1910. Help of another 
character was also rendered by naval guns on 
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Hhore. One heavy naval wc»apon was trans- 
ported 700 miles to tiie siege of Gama — a 
splendid feat of skill and endurance. This gun 
was in charge of Lieutenant Louis M. Koppc^l 
Hamilton, K.N., who had previously com- 
manded the river flotilla which drove the Ger- 
mans out df Dehane at the end of December, 

1914. His detachment with the heavy gtui 

transported it 160 mile.s up the lower reaches 
of the Niger river, thence 480 miles up the 
Heriuo river, and 60 miles by land, and con- 
tributed in large measure to the success of the 
operations which culminated in the surrender 
of Oarua on Juno 10, 1915. Lieutenant 

Hamilton was awarded the D.S.O. on September 
24, 1915. 

After the fall of Cameroon there remained 
^only one other German colony still uncon - 
quered, Gorman East Africa. In the success- 
ful operations against this territory the Royal 
Navy had, if anything, an even larger share 
than against Cameroon. A blockade of the 
coast was established as from midnight on 
February 28-March 1, 1915. On August 19. 

1915, two whalers under the command of 
Commander the Hon. R. O. B. Bridgeman. 
penetrated intoTanga harbour and endeavoured, 
though subjected to a heavy and accurate, 
fire, to carry out their orders and board the 
8.S. Markgraf. In awarding the D.S.O. to 
Commander Bridgeman the Admiralty said 
that the manner in which this attempt was 
made was worthy of the best traditions of the 
Royal Navy.” On April 11, 1916, two whalers 
under Commander H. D. Bridges proceeded 
into Sudi harbour, and remained under fire in 
a very hot corner, spotting the fall of shot from 
the cruiser Hyacinth to enable her to destroy 
a storeship which was in the harbour. In order 
to reach the requisite position* the whalers 
were obliged to run up a narrow harbour, 
where they wen; confronted with a heavy fire 
from 4-in. guns at close range. Commander 
Bridges received the D.S.O. (on July 14, 1916, 
the some time as Commander Bridgeman) for 
liis services on this occasion. In the advance 
of General Smuts the Navy cooperated with 
woll-arrangod movements, the ports on the 
coast being captured from the sea as tho army 
advanced. Tanga was occupied on the morning 
of July 7, 1916, and Sadani on August 1. On 
August 31 it was reported that ** in the coastal 
area columns are moving on Dar-es-SaJaam 
in cooperation with several ships of the Royal 
Navy, which have been engaged with the 


German coast defences about Konduchi (nort)) 
of Dor-es-Salaieun) and in the vicinity ^f fho 
capital itself.** The outcome of this was the 
report, telegraphed fretn Zanzibar on Septem- 
ber 4 by Rear-Admiral E. F. H. Charlton, 
Coinmander-in-Chief on the Cape Station, that 

Dar-es-Salaam surrendered at 9 a.m. Our 
naval forces, in cooperation with our troops 
from Bagamojo and Sadani, are now engaged 
in occupying the town, the former seat r)f 
Govermnent and capital of tho German Pro- 
tectorate.” Later details showed that at 
daylight on September 3 a close attack was 
l)egun by the naval forces, in whalers, in con- 
junction with a heavy bombardment of the 
enemy’s positions north of the town and th«‘ 
^idvanco of the troops from the direction of 
Bagamojo. Landings were effected at Kon- 
fluchi and Msassani Bays (to tho north). The 
enemy troops tlion ovacuatod tho town, which 
was occupied by combined naval and military 
forces. Tho obstructions placed in the channel 
of the harbo 1 1 r wore 1 hen ri^movc^d. On Soptein - 
her 7 naval and marine forces, with military 
landing parties, occupied the ports of Kilwa 
Kivinje (about 140 miles south of Dar-es- 
Silaom) and Kilwa Kissiwani (twelve miles 
farther south), which were surrendered undoi'^ 
tho tliroat of a naval bombardment. 

Our Portuguese Allies rendered effective help 
in the conquest of Gorman East Africa. An 
ollicial telegram from Loiirenco Marques an- 
nounced that a naval force from their cruiFor 
Adamastor landed ou May 21, 1916, with two 
l|-in. guns and two machine guns at a point 
on the Rovuma River. 'Fhey attacked the 
Gerincui positions on tho left bank of the river, 
the enemy fortifications and tho native huts 
being burnt. The Germans retired without 
fighting. 

Closely connected with the East Africa 
oper^ions was tho gunboat fighting on 'Lake 
Tanganyika. 'Ihe enemy was reported to 
liave four armed steamers on this lake, and to. 
destroy them a naval expedition was organised 
and equipped with a fleet of specially -con- 
structed armed boats sent out from England. 
Until tho arrival of this flotilla the Germans 
practically dominated Lake Tanganyika, ^hey 
could transpDrt at will war material of various 
kinds from the railway terminus at Ujiji to 
various points along the Congo-Rhodesia- 
l^a^and frontiers. The presence of tho 
British gunboats altered this state of things 
completely.^ On December 26, 1916, the 
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Germaii armed steamer Kingani was attaokod 
by ttiro British motor-boats, and forced to 
Hiirronder after an action lasting ten minutes, 
the prize being brought into port in a siiiking 
cpndition. All the German officers, including 
the captain, who had formerly belonged to the 
Kdnigsberg, were killed. The captured boat 
was renamed the Fife, and in company with tiio 
Miini, one of the British motor-boats, she 
fought and sank the Hodwig von Wissmann. 
on Wednesday, February 9, 1910. This Gerinaii 
vessel was manned by a crow of fourteen, 
including nine from the Konigsberg, and twelve 
survivors were afterwards picked up. It was 
reported that the Belgian gunboat Alexandre 
Delcoinmime assisted the British. A third 
enemy vessel to be accounted for was the 
Graf von Gotzen, wdiich the Helgiaii Ministry' 
of the Colonies announced on August 2, 1916, 
had been siu'prised on the morning of July 28, 
while disembarking troops, by the Belgian 
gunboat Netta, coniinandod by Lieutenant 
Lenoerts. The von Gotzen was destroyed 
after fifteen minutes' fighting, without any loss 
to the Belgians. She was the largest vessel of 
the German lake fiotilla. and her destruction 


marked the end of the enemy fleet on Lake 
Tanganyika. 

Dispatches from Sir O. Smith, the Governor 
of the Nyosaland Protectorate, covering militsiry 
operations there from August, 1914, to October, 
lOl.'S, were published on August ;i, 1910, in a 
supplement to the London Oazette, and sliowed 
that in this remote region also the British 
Navy liatl been represented in the lighting. In 
March, 1916, a naval detachment under 
Lieutenant-Commander G. H. Donnistoun.H.N., 
with naval guns, reached the Prote 4 ?t«)rate, 
and as reports were rc'ceived that the Gormans 
were repairing the Gorman stoamor Ifermunii 
von Wissmann — which had been disabled 
while on the stocks at Sphiuxhaven, Lake 
Nyasa, at the beginning of the war — a joint 
naval and military force, under Captain Collins, 
went to Sphinxhavon, on May 30, 1916. The 
enemy’s position was captured, and the steiuner 
completely disabled by dynamite charges. 
Xjieutenant-Colonel G. M. P. Hawthorn, com- 
manding the troops in Nyosaland, requested 
that the services of Lieutenant-Commimder 
Donnistoun might bo brought to the notice of 
the Lords of the Admiralty. “In addition,” 
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Haiti f ho Colonel, “ to the athnirablo manner 
,in which he carried out the expedition to 
SpiuiLxhaven (»n May 30, 1915, his cordial 
cooperation at all times htis been invaluable 
in overcoming difficulties.” 

In the course of a message on tho second 
anniversary of Britain’s entry into the war, Mr. 
Balfour, in a review of naval work, said that 
the (lorman Press batle the Gorman public 
to t>ake comfort from an attentive study 
of the map. ** See,” they said, ” how 
much enemy territory both in the East 
and in tho West the armies of tho Father- 
lanil occupy ; sec — and take heart.” Tho 
amount of comfort, however, which the study 
of maps is capable of conveying depends 


partly on the maps you choose, remarkod 
Mr. Balfour : 

Kvon tho map of l*hirii|)o hIiowb over-shrinking 
battlo-Hne. But why look only at Kurupo ? Germany 
for twenty 3 rear 8 has advertised itsolf as a great colonial 
Power ; and it was to conquer and maintain its position 
as a groat colonial l*ower that German flcota were buUt. 
I,et UH, then, choose a map which contains her ovorHoa 
Kmpire. At the beginning of AugiiHi, 1914, Germany 
possessed colonies in the China Seas, in the Malay 
Archipelago, in tho Pacific Ooeari, in West Africa, ifi 
South-West Africa, in Kast Africa. All have gone except 
tho last : and the last whilst 1 write seems slipping from 
her grasp. The Navy has not conquered them ; in the 
actual lighting by which they have been of are being 
acquired the Navy has taken a very important yet not 
tho loading part. But nithout tho British Navy to 
contain tho German Fleet, the operations which bid fair 
to strip Germany of every one of her oversea possessions 
could not have boon successful — could not even have 
been attempted. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE SOMME (II.). 

July 10, 1010— Thr Attack on Mamrtz Wood— Its (.'aptitmh hy Wklhh Tuoops Tii6ne8 
Wood— "Thk French South of thk Somme -German Prihoners -Hritihh Mastery of the 
Air — Stbatkoic Position on July i:i — G eneral Jacob and General Hirdwood- The Great 
Battle of July 14 — ^Franck’s Day — ^The Two Bazentins — South Africans at Delville 
Wood — Capture of Ovillkrs--La Boisselle- Franco- British Cooperation — Baitle of 
July 20— The Attack on PozifeRES — W ork of the First Anzac; Corps— “The AVindmjll” — 


(Capture of Pozi^res — UE sin.TS from July 1 

C HAPTER CLI. took the narrativo of 
tho Battle of the Somme up to the 
preparatory measures for tho attack 
on Mametz Wood. It was on July 10 
that the expulsion of the Gennans from this 
stronghold began. The garrison obtained some 
help from their artillery farther back from the 
Quadrangle and from a m^hine-gim emplace- 
ment near Acid Drop Copse, but otherwise had 
to depend on their own exertions. 

The German gunners in the background were 
deceived into believing that the eastern edge 
was most in danger, land consequently the 
barrage of German shells was sent down 
between it and Marlboro' Wood. But our real 
attack was delivered from the south and bI 8«) 
against the Quadrangle position. So long as 
the redoubt at the east end of the Quadrangle 
Support Trench was not won, an advance up 
the northern part of Mametz Wood would be 
very difficult, if not impossible.* ft was, 
therefore, necessary to take it, and all day long 
desperate fighting for its pOBfsession went on. 
By ni^tfall it was in the possession of Welsh 
troops. 

Our artillery prepared the way by a devas- 
tating fire directed on the wood, and kept 
carefully idiead of the advancing infantry, 
which could be seen moving forward in scattered 

* See email map, Vol. IX., p. 
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TO July 2fi. 

parties towards tho soiithorii edge. 'Pho German 
inaehme giins at that point wore dostroyc^ or 
buriod, and our artilU^ry lifl<^d their range on 
to tho northern inigo of tho ont^my’s second 
line and positions beyond it. Gradually tho 
garrison, or rathcT what remained of it, with- 
drew to the upper part of the wood, followed by 
our ardent and ehw'ring infantry and by tho 
Pioneers, who wired and (mtmnehed tho 
positions Airni nod iately after they were taken. 
At sunset, the British line mn along an open 
drive and the railway which ran through the 
wood. During the night the enemy vainly 
coiinter-attaekfHi. How the eontost was 
regarded by the Germans may bo fairly 
imagined from the entry und«»r July 10 in 
Colonel DedalPs diary already n^fcTred to : 

July 10. Tlion» was very heavy fighting in the 
MameU Woud in which No. 1 arction of the innchiiie- 
gim company of the ]6(h negiment aufToriHl the excep- 
tionally great Josh, by n diroot hit, of 15 men and one 
plotoon comrnaiiiler killed amt 12 men wounded. 

Towanla evening a furious striigglo liegan in Mamotx 
Wood. This lasted tho entire night until tho morning. 
The 3rd Hattalioii of the lUth Koginiont and the 2nd 
Battalion of the Lehr Regiment wore heavily engaged. 

To-day a draft of 300 mon arrivod from tho rocmit 
baitAlion. Each battalion received 100 men to moke up 
for losses. 

Bazontin-lo-Omml was reiMfatedly shelled to-day. 
but during the night less so than usual. 

At break of day (July 11) the four Welsh 
battalions in Maiuetz Wood pushed onwards to 
east, north-east, north and south-west. Under 
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the hottest fire from minenwerfer, tnachino-gunR 
find rifles our men got within 50 yards of the 
edge. Yet the narrow strip could not be passed 
except at the price of too great losses. Orders 
were given for a retreat to the drive and railway 
trenches, and our artillerymen were requested 
to concentrate their fire on the position, which 
had stopped our advance into the o]ien. For 
half an hour the northern and nortli-easteni 
edge and eastern edge of the wood seemed to be 
convulsed with struggling men. That any- 
thing could live in this inferno seemed im- 
possible. Nevertheless, at the north-east and 
north-west angles, machine-gunners remained 
entrenched, and when the British once more 
went forward through the fallen timber they 
were met with a hail of bullets. Not until 
4 p.iii. was the north-east comer, with its 
mimnwerfer and machine-guns captured. I^ater 
in tlie day the north-west comer was secured, 
and by nightfall nearly every German in 
Mamotz Wood was killed or a prisoner. We were 
within loss than 300 yards of the Geraian second 
line position. bulk of the prisoners taken 
came from the 3rd Reserve Division of the 
Prussian Guard and the IGth Bavarian and 
122nd Wurteinburg Regiments. The Wurtem- 
burgers had been brought from the Russian 
front. They had arriyed four days before and 


complained of the bad weather and of the poor 
food now supplied to them. 

** What sort of a time have you had in 
Contalmaison 7 " inquired a war correspondent 
of a German soldier who, in (for him) happier 
times, had been a cabinet-maker in the 
Tottenham Court Road. “ Hell, perfect hell,** 
was his answer. “The artillery fire was 
terrific. I never thought you English could do 
it.” 

The last sentence revealed the dominant 
feeling of the nationw-anns which had been 
taught for two generations to regard peaceful 
projects with contempt and peace as merely an 
interlude in a perpetual warfare for. existence. 
That British men, mere cricketers and football 
players, should, in under two years, have been 
made into warriors more than a match for the 
pick of the German Army ; that the manufac- 
turers and chemists of Great Britain sh^mld in 
the same period have mastered the gunner’s 
craft and surpassed the skill of Krupp was 
quite incredible. The Germans had fou^t 
bravely and even stubbornly, but they fdt 
themselves beaten at their own game. 

The centre of the German first had. been 
broken. To the north and south of Oontal- 
maison and the Mametz Wood the battle con- 
tinued td rage. In the nei^bourhood of 
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Ovillers, a shapelM maaei of ruins, its chalk 
foiufiations tunnelled and hon^combed with 
deep dug-outs, the Prussian Guards still held 
out. 

' The road from Ovillers to Contalinaison had 
been secured by, among others a battalion 
of a South Country Regiment, which had been 
relieved on the 9th. During the two preceding 
days it had been fighting in a quagmire of 
yellowish-white mud, so tenacious that the very 
boots of the men stuck in it and had often to 
be wrenched off. The German soldiers, if not 


would probably have succeeded. But our 
men were made ot sterner stuff. One of them, 
for example, carrying bombs, had crawled up 
to a machine-gun emplacement and blown^up 
gun and cmw. The captain of another regi- 
ment had continued to lead his company 
after being hit in the heel, thigh and arm. 
Finally he fell pierced through the chest. Of 
de«HlB like these there were many. 

Two anil a half miles to the east of the 
Mametz Wood, away to the right of Montaubau, 


the officers, who appear to have remained in the 
background of the battle, had proved tough 
opponents. “These fellows,” observed an 
officer, “ fight like blue glory. I can’t think how 
some of our people at home have got it into 
their heads that we are up against old men and 
immature lads. All the men we have fought 
have been fellows of fine physique. There have 
been exceptions, of course, but the old Boche is 
still a sticker and stands a lot of boating before 
he will hand in his checks.** As The Times 
Military Correspondent hcul remarked, it was a 
tribute to the quality of our troops that some of 
the finest fighting material in the enemy’s 
armies had been detailed to stem the British 
advance. Against a less tenacious foe they 
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more stiff fighting had taken jdace. The 
TrOnes Wood, through which lay the Street 
routo to the important fortified area of Lon- 
gueval, in the Cerman second line, had been 
elaborately prepared for defence. At an 
enomiotis expetise of labour, a labyrinth of 
interlacing trenchoH and redoubts had been 
constructed. Our troops had entered this 
nest of machine-guns, and fierce had boon the 
struggles there. Time after time they had had 
to meet and repel determined charges. On the 
evening of the 10th it almost seemed as if 
they would bo expelled from their dearly-won 
trenches and driven down the slopes to- 
wards Hardecourt. But fortunately the bull- 
dog courage of the British, never better dis- 
played than in such a crisis, did not desert 
them. They hung on through the night to 
the skirts of the wood, and on the 11th once 
more took the offensive. At 8.30 p.m. the 
British General Heailquarter Staff reported 
that we had gained the whole of the wood with 
the exception of the northern end. 

Up to this date we had captured 26 field 
guns, one naval gun, one heavy howitzer, an 
anti-aircraft gun, and over 7,500 prisoners. 
That the Archibald ’* was not an insignificant 
item in the booty was apparent from the fact 
that, worsted, as a rule, in aerial duels, the 
Gennans vrore more and more inclined to pin 
theii faith on such artillery. 

While General Haig was driving his wedge 
through the German first line between the 
Ancre and Harrlecourt, General Foch had not 
been idle south of the Somtue. 

P6ronno lies in a slight depression. To its 
west is the idatoau of La Maisonnette, facing, 
on the opposite side of the Somme, the 
dominating hill of Mt. St. Quentin north of 
the town. During the night of the fi-lOth 
our Allies, in the Barleux region, captured the 
trenches between that village and La Maison- 
nette, together with 9.50 prisoners, some of 
whom had been taken on the previous day. 
On the 10th, in the outskirts of Biaches, a 
redoubt with 103 men and 10 officers in it 
fell into the hands of the French. More 
important than this, after a desperate struggle 
Hill 07 and the Maisonnette Farm on its 
sumfnit w'ere at last carried, together with 
most of a copse to the north of the farm. The 
disingenuous Gksrman account of this action is 
worth quoting. “South of the Somme,** it 
ran, “ a strong attack made by French black 
troops against the La Maisonnette Height was 
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inet by overpowering fire, A few coloured 
troops who penetrated into our lines fell at the 
ix»int of tho Gortnaii bayonets or wore taken 
prisoners.** Tho German General Staff forgot 
to add that tho ** over])owering fire ** anrl 
“ German bayonets *’ had not saved the 
liill and fann from capture. The next day the 
Germans were entirely dislodged from the 
copse, and some communication trenches 
l>etween Estr^s and Belloy, in which parties 
of the enemy still lurked, were occupied. Foch 
liad secured nearly tho whole of the loop of tho 
Somme, and was within a few yanls of the 
suburbs of P6ronne. 

On tho 12th Sir Douglas llaig was able 
to announce that, despite the desiderate 
efforts of the enemy, the whole of the Marnotz 
Wood was in possession of the British, and 
that two German attacks against Contal- 
maison had broken down under our fire. The 
moment approached when tho Gorman second 
line would be breached. We hail smashed our 
way to various depths of from 2,000 to 4,000 
yards, reduced five strongly fortified villages, 
a large number of extraordinarily strong 
redoubts, and numerous hoavily wired and 
entrenched woods. Altogether Hie Allies had 


taken over 20,0)0 prisoners, a hundred guns, 
besides many machine-guns and bomb- 
thrt>wer8. 

The special correspondent of The Timett 
wrote of these events as follows ; 

‘^Tlio prisoners are constantly ‘iiassing 
through both the Frcmcli lines and oiu^ in 
batches, being kept for a while in paddocks 
enclosed with barbed wire, for the necessary 
examination, and then, as rapidly as possible, 
to tho rear. Every time that one visits 
one of these dep6ts one finds it full of a new 
lot. And they vary extraordinarily. Many 
arc fine, robiistdooking men in tho prime 
of life. As many others are weedy and 
poor, some old, some very young. And 
it is by no means the ‘be.st* regiments 
which are now comiiosed of tho best material. 
I have seen none who looked under-nourished, 
though many hod plaiiily endured groat 
privations immediately before their capture. 

As for tho guns, one meets them on the 
high roads and being dragged back from the 
battlefields, and they are being parked for 
exhibition purposes about Corps and Division 
and Brigade Headquarters. At a certain 
Headquarters there is quite a museum being 
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accumulated on the lawn, which includes 
alroarly a variety of doHigiw of German 
tronch mortars and tho like and a row of 
mineniverjer mado almost entirely of wood 
bbund with wire, with the hollowwl wowien 
blocks to tako the recoil and the ingenious 
sundial -like stand of light iron bars to 
which they are braced forward to prex^ent 



them kicking over on discharge. The whole 
thing is 80 light that two men can easily 
carry it about « and thoy make, at practi- 
cally no cost, very useful weapons. 

A gentleman who has just returned from 
a visit to the French Army teller me that 
German piisonera there said (what we had 
in effect heard here before) tliat they all 
thought that what thoy had to do was 
merely to overrun tho new British Army — 
which they would do as soon as they tried 
conclusions with it — ^to have the war won. 
I was w ith the French Anny myself 10 days 
ago and I know how utterly unlike a beaten 
army it looks. I never saw an army gayer 
or more evidently fit and confident. The 
German prisoners seem to be utterly as- 
tounded and disgusted by what they see 
there; and their spirits are not raised by 
what they hear of what has been going on 
with the new British Army. The whole 
thing, including the fact that the French 
could hit as hard as thoy have hit and that 
our new armies were made of the stuff tluit 
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FROM THE BATTLEFIELD. 

Wouoded eomlnd back from the Somme. 

they have shown themselves to bo made of, 
has evidently been a complete surprise to 
them. 

By this time I have had the opportunity 
of familiarizing myself with the events of the 
earlier days’ fighting on the front of practi- 
cally ovoiy brigade in the whole of our line. 
A few days ago I was very careful to report 
that at ono point the Germans had shown 
humanity in allowing us to recover our 
wounded and in taking those of our wounded 
within their roach back into their trenches. 
I am sorry to say that this was most excep- 
tional. The contrary (which I have also 
reported) was tho rule. Tn general, they 
have bayoneted our wounded and have 
played machine-guns over tho fields whore 
the dead and wounded lay together to make 
sure that none would fight again. The 
evidence comes authoritatively from too 
many quarters to admit of doubt.” 

Another instance of German brutality was 
reported by a French paper, the Journal: 

Six of the soldiers left behmd were takon prisoners. 
The Qermans kept them in an advanoed trench 
without giving them bite or sup. Several times 
a day they were hoiated on to the parapet and thus 
mode thy living target for ball and shell, and as their 
blood flowed their captors would approach them and 

taunt them with gibes about the m^s they had not 

s 


Of the six unhappy men three died tm tho fifth day. 
Of the others who survived and were rescued by their 
comrades one has since succumbed. 

Frisonen and wounded were brought over to 
England shortly after the great advance. 
A writer in The Titnea gave a dramatic account 
of a meeting of two trains near Southampton 
Docks, the one filled with wounded returning 
from b’ranoe, the other with reinforcements 
going out to make good the losses : 

A long Rod Cross train, just Ailed from end to end 
from one of tho hospital ships--casualties from tha 
present oflensive in Franoa— was pulling slowly out 
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for its nm to London. Almost every window Nerved 
to frame an outwoid-gazinK soldier, officer or man, in 
nifgad, bloodstained, muddy khaki. I'hese were 
the sitting-up coses, nearly all with heads bandaged or 
arms in slings. 

dust near the dock gates the hospital train met 
another equally long train coming in, and packed from 
ond to end with fresh troops bound out for Franco 
from some Bnglish dopdt camp. Koch of its windows 
framed not one, but two or three men in khaki, red, 
lusty faces, well sun- browned, looking out over the 
eloKC'Cropped heads of their mates ; full of eager curiosity 
and expectation and fresh clean robustness. 

' For 50 yards or so, and at a foot pace, the two coii< 
trasUng trains of King George's soldiers glided side by 
side in an uncanny silence. 

The writer watched them from an office windc»w 
overhead, and could plainly see in the faces of the 
untried tiwps their eager interest, their profound 
respect for their comrades who hod been tried. A 
Htrange, dumb kind of promise shone out from many of 
the eyes in those fresh faces. The assured pride, the 
easy fearlessness of the man who has proved himself 
in the very teeth of death ; this was marked in the 
facos of the wounded. But no man spoke a word. 
Silent and inarticulate, the man to be tried gazed into 
tho faoes of the men tried os they were carried past. 

Suddonly then, in a rather quavering voice, most 
singularly vibrant with emotion, a very young lance- 
corporal, whoso right arm was in a white sling, and 
whose head was swathed in bandages, cried out. in 
all the sunny silence : 

Are wo downhearted ? 

And then the tension snapped. It seemed that 
h.mdreds <if these brave fellows --coming homo and 
going out* -heaved long sighs. All had wantcfi to 
give expression to the powerful emotions inspire<l 
by the chance juxtaposition of those two trains ; and 
none hod known how. Here was a way. The music 
of the roar which rose now from the cabined hiitulrods of 
hiith trains was something to penetrate the vitals of a 
Briton; to touch with magio of some kind the least 
impressionable mind in all this malm. Those wonderful 
rising and falling waves of sound I shall never forget. 
It was only when the two trains were divided by a gap 
of fully 200 yards that the music of it died away, slowly 
in the soft summer air. 

InoidentH like thin Hhowed the spirit of tho 
New Army, 

. The progress of the Allies to July 12 had 
l)eon considerable and continuous. It had also, 
in contrast with earlier operations, been carried 
tnit with losses which, upon the whole, may be 
described as comparatively small. For this 
there were three reasons. In the first place 
the cooperation between the artillery and 
infantry already described had become more 
and more perfect as the fighting went on. 
Secondly, the aircraft had become the close 
aHies of both the foot soldiers and tho guns. 
Thirdly, the operations of the Allies were care- 
fully and skilfully planned,' and fully adapted 
to meet' the situation. Tho intimate relation- 
ship between the artillery and infantry was not 
only shown in the way the artillery prepared 
for the advance of the infantry, but even more 
in the absolute unison of effort between the 


gunners and tho infantry during the attack. 
The positions of the German guns were known 
by means of the aircraft observations and they 
w’ere carefully battered, reducing many of them 
to silence and always diminishing tho value 
of their fire. While this was the task of part 
of the Allied artillery, the rest overwhelmed 
tho trenches wit h a fire of great severity so that 
they could hardly be manned. The guns also 
put a barrier of fire behind the position attacked, 
to prevent reinforcements coining up to tho 
threatont^ points, to keep down counter 
attacks and protect the flanks of tho attacking 
units. Stop by stop, os tho infantry tulvancod, 
the artillery changed its target to suit the 
situation. 

The Flying Coriis hod, as the w’ar progressed, 
taken a constantly increasing share in tho 
operations. In the first place the boldness of 
their flights hod enormously impressed tho 
Gennan airmen. T'ho hitter could no longer 
roam over tho British lines, while ours con- 
stantly went over tho German, bombing impor- 
tant points, destroying stores and supplies, 
milway stat ions and railway t rains, even corning 
down to low' altitudes and using their morphine* - 
guns in support of our infantry attiicks. The 
proof of the audacity of our flyers was elearly 
shown by tho increasing iuiin>)ers of casualties 
among them. Yet these losses had beem 
justifuHi and more than justified by tlie gains. 
They had blindiMl the eiuMiiy’s olrscrvers and 
increasocF the range of their own observations. 
Flow their activities w'c'n^ rf'garded by tho 
enemy may be surmised from the statement 
of a German prisoner doseribing the bombard- 
ment of St. Quentin on July 10 : 

At the end of June the 22nd HoiM^rve Division, t>o 
which my r^glntcnt was atiacheil, whm Hont to 
in the noighhourhood of St. Quentin. An order naiiic 
to us on July 10 to proceed to thu'Soiiiine fro!if . About 
three o'clock in the attornooii the firyt battalion of 
tho 7lHt Reserve Ttogiincnt and the llth floservi* 
Battalion of Jaegers were in 8l. Qiieiitiii Station ready 
to entrain. We bad placed our anns end oquipmoqt 
in tho carringe*;. 

At this moment nonm British otToplanns appeared 
and dropped bombs. One fell on a building full of 
ammunition and CRu»€?d a violimt explosion. 'I'here 
were 200 ammunition wngons in the station and 00 
.exploded. The remainder were only Httvod with diffi- 
euity. 

'I'he train which was to 'have carried tho troofM. 
together with all the equipment and beggago, was 
destroyeil, in ailditiun to a large quantity of war inateri*d 
stored on the platforms. Tlio m'*n. Heized with panic, 
fled in all directions. A hundrcd> men of the 71si 
Regiment and 80 men of the 1 Ith Jaegers were killed 
or wounded. It was not before soveral houra that 
it wM pOHMible to reasf^mble tho battalion of the 71st 
Regiment, which wan Hcnt^o rest, and the next day it 
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entrained at another station in onlor to bo entirely 
rH'iM|iiippod. AftorwardH the battalion wa? sent- ^ to 
IVronne. wliore it was filofiMl in reserve lioforo RoiiiK 
into action. 

enemy’s aviators had been thoroughly 
doininateclf defeated continuously in combat 
and they began to appr(*eiate the ITudibrastic 
saving : 

III) who fights and runs away 
May live to flgtit another day, 

Hut ho who is in battle slain 
Will never live to fight again. 

The German airman’s opinion of our airmen 
is well shown by the following incident related 
by a inombor of our Flying Corps : 

“ Did I toll you the Huns dropped a note 
yoHterday, ‘Please give your bloody Flying 
Corps a rest * ? Wo give them no peace now, 
and we do ofTerisivo patrols up and down their 
linos.” 

Crude in form, but graphic. 

The Gonnans hod devoted much time to 
improving their second lino of defence, which 
was threatened by the impending attack. 
One of their divisional orders of the early jMitrt 
of July which w'lvi found by our troops ran: 

“ The conversion of villages into strong points 
is of the grt^atest importance. Such villages 
are Pozidres, Contalmaison, Bozentin-le-Petit, 
Ilazentin-le-Grand and Longuevol.” Contal- 


maison was lost, but the other villages mentioned 
in the order were still held. ' * 

The working parties of soldiers had been 
strengthened by forced labour and French and 
Belgian men, and women too, had been oom- 
{)ellod to work at defences from which their 
countrymen were to be shot down. 

The first advance, although considerable in 
extent and still more considerable in the moral 
effect it had produced on the German soldiers, 
had had little or no infiuenco on the average 
German citizen not in immediate contact with 
the fighting line. This was due to the alwa 3 rB 
garbled and often mendacious accounts given 
in the German newspapers. Thus the K&niache 
VolkszeUung of July 13 published the following* 
remarks : 

Notwithstanding that the battle was very seven 
for the enemy attacked in very great superiority and 
the individual Englishman is a brave and resolute 
man — our relatively weak infantry has performed 
superhuman deeds and inflicted losses on the enemy 
whioh he will remember. ... As is natural in a brave 
army, British losses in offleen are also very great, 
but some educated ones who are able to form an idea 
of the war said ” that cannot hinder us from making 
ever*xenewed attempts to vanquish the Germans,” 
for the hopes of their whole eountry are bound up with 
this thought. 

Serious os every Qennon beoame in spirit when we 
loamt that the armed millions of the Entente were 
rushing on m In storm attack on all fronts, that the 
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ON A BOMBING EXPEDITION. 

A French eeropltne photo|rephed from another aeroplane while in full flij^ht above the olouda. 


IliiAHiari8 sought to overwhelm the weak plaoea on our 
Kiwt front with their maaaae, that the Auatrians hod 
retired in Italy, and that the Anglo-Frenoh flood 
Rwelled up against us In the West, the course of events 
has hitherto shown that in this greatest, most mighty 
moment of the great war our enemies' plans have boon 
brouKht to naught by the stedfastnesB, joyful self- 
sacrifice, and conscious strength of our nation in arms. 
They fell on us simultaneously in order that we should 
not throw our troops like shuttles on throatenod points 
— ^now East, now West. Things have gone all right 
without that. Imperishable is the horoisiii of tlieno 
great days. 

Lieutenant Alfred Dambitnch, who was 
wounded on the Somme, gave a description in 
the VoBBtEche ZeUung of the Allies* tactics in 
their present ofEensive. He described the 
various weapons introduced during the war, 
si|oh as liquid fire throwers, gas attacks, and 
submarines, and altogether gave a good idea 
from the German point of view of the British 
and French operations: 

.n this respect the present French and British offen- 
sive is the last word. The aim of any offensive in 
modern warfare is the destruction of the enemy. This 
Is the object of the present offensive, the Idea being to 
enclose us In a tactical ring by simultaneous bom- 
bardment with long-range guns from the front and 
the rear. Aoooidingly the greedy beast began eating 
at the book lines of the Qennan front. First of all 
our third and eeoond trenches were incessantly bom- 
barded, mostly by heavy artillery, of whish the enemy 
had concentrated unpreoedented masses in the sector 


of attack. It was dug-outs which had to be battered 
down, so that at the moment of assault all the defenders, 
exoqst a few survivors, and all the machine-guns 
might be buried. Our second and third trenches 
were bombarded in order to prevent our bringing 
up reserves. For the some reason all the commifnioa- 
tion trenches leading from the rear to the front position 
were kept under incessant fire. On the Somme every 
one of our columns hod a good cHunmunication trench 
which led from the boadqunrtcrs of the battalion to the 
front trench. 

But the attack against our front from the roar extended 
still further. All the main and side roads and all the 
cross-roads were kept under fire so that approaching 
troops, munitions, supplies, and provisions had to pass 
through several lines of fire. Bombarding villages 
and places behind the front where the various reserves 
ore supposed to be quartered is an old triok of the 
British and Fkenoh, but this time the principle was 
carried out more oonsisteatly and recklessly than 
ever. All places up to a distance of 10 miles behind the 
front were brought under incessant heavy artillery 
bombardment, which often started actual fires, th a nk s 
to the inoeridiary shells used by the enemy. 

The battering down of our advanced trenches was 
almost exclusively left to the heavy artillery and 
trench mortars, especially the latter. The French have 
made great improvements in this weapon lately. For 
the destruction of our trenches they exclusively employed 
those of the heaviest calibre, and they now throw their 
mines with greater accuracy and over longer ranges 
than formerly. Opposite my company not fewer 
than six mortars were fdoced. They were worked 
uninterruptedly, throwing hundreds of aerial torpedoes 
on our position 'from the first to the third trenches. 
They tore up our wire obstacles from the ground, poles 
and all, and threw them' ail over the place, crushing 
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the dug-outs, if they fell on thorn, niid damaging the 
tronohos. In a very short time great portions of our 
tronohes had been flattonod out, partly burying thoir 
oooiipants. This fire lasted for sovon days, and finally 
thoro came a ga.s attack, also of an improved kind. 

Although the otfensivn was made by great masHOH 
of infantry and hod been prepared with all the latest 
irnpruyomonts of the soienoe of war, the attempt to 
brook our linn oompletoly foiled. Our front is no longer 
in any danger. Though th»> attaeks still conUniio wo 


aro proporod to meet them. Kvoii to-day, when war 
is so largely a matter of in.)chuiiioal conirivaneos, tho 
old truth slill holds good that in thn long run it is 
always tho men who are the deciding factor. 

Tho deepest improssion loft on me was not a fouling 
^ horror and terror in face of these gigantio forces of 
destruotion, but an imoeasing admiration for my 
own men. Young rooruiu who had just come into tho 
field from homi, frosh twonty-yoar old boys, behaved 
in this catastrophe ploughing and thundering as if 
they had Kporit all thoir life in such surroundings, and 
It IS partly thanks to them that the older marri«3d men 
also stood tho test ho a'ell. 


•fuly 13 hwl i>wn tuiovontful, imunly givtai 
np tho preparations tor tho advance pro- 
jectod for next day. But tiiere was consider- 
y>lo artiUory activity on both sides and some 
infantry fighting by which we made appre- 
ciable advances at various points, in addition to 
which we caipturwl some German howitaers with 
an appreciable supply of ammunition. South 
cf Ypres and also of the I.a Baesde Canal raids 
on our trenches attempted by the enemy were 
. easily driven back. 

The strategic position on this date was as 


follows. The loft wing of the Allies from 
Oommecourt southwards to the Anere Ciad 
made little progress. Tho centre, between the 
Ancro and ilio Somme, had carried the enemy’s 
front-line and parts of his second-line position. 
South of the Somme the right wing of the 
Allied lino formed by the French who were on 
the left bank of the river had pushed into the 
loop of the Somme and was almost at the gates 
of P^ronne, thus menacing the communica- 
tions of tlio Gormans bohind their line of 
trenches. 

llie Army Corps engaged at the beginning 
of tho Battle of the Somme wore stated in 
Chapter CLI., pages 489-90. Subsequently thore 
were brought into front line the Second Army 
Corps (Lieut. -Gen. C. W. Jacob, C.B.), which 
uitiinatoly took Thi6pval, andf as will be seen 
later, the First Anzac Corps (Lieut. -Gen. Sir 
William R. Birdwood, K.C.S.T., K.C.M.O.). 

Tho difficulties in the path of Haig and Foch 
will bo the bettor appreciated when it is remem- 
bered that, under somewhat analogous circiim- 
stancos, the Kaiser and Falkenhavn had failed 
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to pierce the Allied line in the First Battle of 
Flanders, although it had not been supported 
with any but the slightest trench work. More 
recently the Germans had failed before the 
elaborate defences of the French at Verdun. 
Yet the BriUsh and French, undismayed by the 
fonnidable character of the works they had to 
attack, proposed to pierce them, relying on the 
capacity of their troops and the greatly in- 
creased artillery at their disposal. By their 
efforts during the first twelve days of July 
considerable progress had been made, and they 
were now ready to continue the pressure forward 
to gain more groimd towards the Thi^pval- 
Longueval side. 

The neict step forward, therefore, was tow'ards 
Contalmaison, the two Basentins, Longneval, 
Delville Wood and Waterlot Farm. 

The night of the 13th was very warm and 
oalm. Clouds obscured the sky, but through 
them the moon and occasional stars were at 
times visible. Suddenly an arc of flame ap- 
peared on the horizon from Contalmaison Villa 
to Waterlot Farm. An answering ring of fire 
round our trenches was the immediate reply 
of the Qennans, and the deafening combat of 
the two artilleries began. • 


The region of Ovillers — ^la Hoissello also was 
so dosed with shells as to givo it the appearance 
of a volcano in eruption, while, far off on the 
right, a fainter curve of flame showed that the 
h'rench artillerymen were busy. 

Ab^ut 3 a.in. on the 14th the moon set. and a 
faint light from the east crept over the battle- 
field. Half an hour later the illumination from 
the explosion of our shells somewhat died down. 
Our fire was being liftcnl and only the Gennnn 
artillery continued firing. The moment had 
come for the British movement, and the men 
leuiied out of their trenches and moved steadily 
forward to assault the German position. 

At 4 a.m. aeroplanes mounted into the air, and 
kite balloons ascended through the low hanging 
clouds. 

Ten minutes later a red glow at the edge of 
Delville Wood, from which flames shot up, indi- 
cated that ammunition stores and “ dumi)B 
in I^ngueval liad been set on fire. Dense 
clouds of smoke, rent in places by the blast of 
bursting shells, rolled over the ground. 

As the Trones Wood extended south of the 
British right it had, of course, to be taken. 
So long as it remained in German hands 
lx>ngueval, if captured, could bo attacked by 

120— -3 
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THB PIPERS AT LONGUBVAL. 

From the Bemefey Wood end the treoehet north end eeet of Monteuban a body of Highlanders, preceded by pipers playing "The Campbells are Comlnd* 

crossed 1,200 yards of " No Man’s Land.” 
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the enemy from below, and it would also be 
dltficillt to reduce Waterlot Farm and Guille- 
mont. 

Out of the Bemafay Wood and from south 
and east of it the English infantry, which 
included men of Sussex, dashed forward. 
Machine-gun fire forced them to crawl forward 
on their hands and knees to approach the 
enemy line. In groups of two ordtiree they 
slowly got to the edge of the tangled heap of 
felled trees which now constituted Tr5nes 
Wood and set about turning out its defenders. 
While thus engaged some of our men heard 
shouts in English from ahead of them. They 
came from a handful of West Kents who, with 
some Lewis guns, had been mcuntaining them- 
selves on the eastern edge of the wood, which 
they had entered two days before. Separated 
from our linas by a barrago of shells, they and 
their captain had dug themselves in, captured 
.35 prisoners and put out of action somo 150 
Gormans. Aided by this heroic ' band, our 
troops step by step drove tho Germans from the 
whole wood, and by 9 p.m. Sir Douglas Haig 
was able to report that the TrAnes Wood was 
at last entirely in our possession. 

From the Bemafay Wood and the trcmchcs 
north and oast of Montaubon a body of 
Highlanders, preceded by pipers playing ** The 
Campbells are Coming,** crossed the 1,200 yards 
of ** No Man*s Land.** Under heavy shell and 
machine-gun fire, and amidst the smoko created 
by Gorman smoke-bombs, they charged for the 
blazing \vood -encircled ruins of tho village. 
Tliey were following, as it were, at the heels of 
a line of bursting shells discharged by the British 
gimners on the Gorman first-lino trenches in 
front of Longueval. What the shells had not 
accomplished, the bombs and bayonets of the 
Scots now achieved. 

Forcing their way into the dug-outs, they 
accounted for most of the defenders who hod 
escaped shrapnel and high explosive. The few 
who escaped ran off panic-stricken. 

Our guns were now dealing with the second 
of the enemy’s trenches ; then once more they 
lifted and the scene was repeated. One-third 
of this trench ran through Longueval itself, and 
the fighting which ensued was partly in the 
village. From a dug-out sprang a Gorman 
officer, an axe in his hand. ** I surrender, *' he 
cried in English to a kilted sergeant, at whom, 
however, he treacherously aimed a blow. The 
aim missed the head of the sergeant, who 
promptly bayoneted him. From oilb building 


six mitrailleuses continued firing until it was 
entered and the Germans bombed. Down in 
tho cellars of the house tho Germans fouglit 
with the desperate courage of trapped animals. 

Where tho village joins on Delville Wood*a 
redoubt with two field-guns and several 
machine-guns had been built. There tho 
fighting was especially severe. Reinforcements 
were hurried through the enemy’s barrage of 
shells, and, after their arrival, tho Highlanders 
entrenched themselves on a line running east- 
ward through tho top of the village, across tho 
south-west comoi; of Delville Wood, then south 
by tho western edge of Waterlot Fann to 
Tr5nes Wood, wliere they connected up with 
tho English infantry. The redoubt, with its 
fiold-giuiB, had not been captured, but a counter- 
attiufk of tho enemy had been repulscnl. 

Upon the Highlanders descended a very 
deluge of projectiles. An oflicer and his orderly 
were hit by the shrapnel. A few moments later 
four gas shells burst hard by the wounded men. 
The officer may be loft to tell what followed : 

I triod to move, but tho shrap. hail got me in tlio 
right thigh rather bailly, and,* apart from that, 1 felt 
all the nap trickling out of mo oh 1 breathed in the gae. 
It won like Btruggling against ohlorofunn, and tho 
loot thing I remombor was fooling that sleep and AtillneBa 
were best. I ahould have slept all right, and been dead 
in a very few minutee. You*d never guotis where I 
next found mysolf. I was wedged in the forked branchue 
of a little tree, on the highest ground near, and on tho 
ground below mo wae my onlorly, unoonsciouH, and 
bleerling a good deal from tho flesh wounds in hie anns 
and Rhoiildors that he'd got from the same shrap. that 
hit the rent of hr. 

That littloj^cliap hail carried mo 300 yanls. over thu 
roughest sort of going, with any number of bullotM 
flying round, and himself running blood from half a 
dosen flesh woimds. He'd biM‘n taught, you* see, to 
mako for high ground when gas was about, so before 
he fainted he’d planted mo in that little tree. How 
ho managed it I can't think, because 1 must be nearly 
twice his weight,’ and he's small all round — except 
in tho matter of his heart. I guess that's something 
over standard in sizo and quality. 

Yes, he’s all right now, thank goodness. Ilia wounds 
were none of them serious — splinters, you know, and 
he might have been doctored on tho other side ; but 
I specially asked if be might come across with mo, and 
ho*8 hero now, on this ship. I want t-p go and see 
his people with him when I con got about again ; and 
1 moan to see his old employer, too, and lot him know 

what sort of a man he's got in J . He gave up a job 

in which he was earning £3 lOs. a week, and Joined up 
before the end of August, 10 14^ His grasp of tho three 
IVs is pretty weak. Ho tells me ho never used to read 
oven the papers, exoept to get a bit of news about cours- 
ing. Ho's got a wife and ilireo kids at homo, and when 
he joined ho had to givo up whippets that were more 
to him than his stablo is to any owner of a string of 
racehorses. 

We went out to Franco in May, 1015, and J— - 
has boon onco home on leave. All tho rest of the time 
he*B been in and out of trenches with me, and under 
fire most of tho timo. lle'e never known whore hie 
next meal’s coining from, and an orderly of mine has 
a pretty thin time in the matter of sloop, I can tell 
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3rou ; for I*fn up and down the IrenehoH all night, and 
over the parapet a good deal, looking after wiring 
job« and that sort of thing. That cliap's carried hit 
life ill hiH hand all the time, and never known at much 
comfort in the last 14 iiioiitht at the average working 
nnitn in Kngland gets every day of his life. He was due 
for leave licforu thin PuhIi, and indeed ho wot recalled 
from the railway station w'hen leave wot 8top|jed. 
lint nobody's over hoard him utter a word of com- 
plaint ; two in the morning or two in the afternoon 
I've found liiin always the siune smart, cheery, willing 
Aiililinr. oil th(! lime, and always with eyes in the bock of 
hiR hnad. 

J wish you could tell the pcui[ile here at home about 
inun lik<« J I tell you this New Army of ours 

is full of th(*rn. He Imrrlly know what I woe talking 
iibuut when I tried To thank him for what ho had done 
for ino and praised him a hit for h^s general behaviour. 
IlonoHtly, you could see he wondered what I was getting 
at : half siispocted 1 was chipping him. He woa Juet 
floing hU job. Of coiirHo, ho does hiH job. Iliai'e the 
way he looks at it ; that'n the way all my lads look at 
i t. Makes you think a hit, doesn't i t, when you remember 
they none of them know anything about soldiering a 

couple of years ago ; and, mark you, nobody told J 

ho was to enlist or ought to enlist. 

I often used to wonder what our chaps thought out 
there, when they got holil of a newspaficr, in hillots, 
anil reorl about consciontious objectors -and objectors 
wtio haven't any conscience. Queer position, isn't it, 
when you come to think of it? Mind, I'm not talking 
about the few genuine cranks, or ^whatever you call 
them. I'm talking about chaps who never believed in 
anything much, except the main chance, and having a 
gooa time. 

And what about the exemptions? Wliy in the 
name of common justice should exemption be given to 
eligible men who have stayed in the background for 
20 months, while men, often loss eligible, have been 


facing death to protect them all that timet These 
exemptions and able-bodied ohaps going roui\d after 
soft jobs in the rear — the toleration of them is an 
insult to men like my orderly; and the voluntarily 
etilisted New Armies are made up of his sort. 

Towards nightfall the Highlanders stonned 
the redoubt, but the field-guns had been with- 
drawn by the Germans, Trdnes Wood, Ix>ngue- 
val and the southern outskirts of Delville Wood 
wore woi^ 

The two enemy trenches (converging out- 
wards in the centre) between Longueval and 
Bozentin-le-Grand hod, except in the middle, 
been stripped of their barbed-wire entangle- 
ments. A shallow road in front afforded some 
protection to the assailant. Our troops rapidly 
carried the eastern and western ends of the 
trenches. In the centre the uncut wire and 
six machine-guns held up the advance. The 
Oennan garrison was now attacked by a 
Scottish regiment from the direction of Longue- 
val. Our men dropped into the trenches and 
bombed the machine-guns ; and soon the whole 
of the trenches from Longueval to Bazentin-le- 
Grand were occupied by the British. 

Bazentin-lc-Grand had in the last twenty 
minutes of the bombardment received no less 
than 2,000 shells. It had been pulverised, and 
the few Germans left offered little resistance to 
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IN A FRONT.LINB TRBNGH. 

A Lewis gun in notion. 

Circle picture i Maohine-iiunners, wearing ((as- 
helmets, firing ngrinst a German trench. 

tho Trish attacking it. In a large cellar under 
one farm a considerable number of German 
wounded were taken. Some heavy howitzer* 
also were secured. 

From Bazentin-le-Grand westwards a trench 
zigzagged round tho exterior of Bazentin-le- 
Grand Wood to Bazentin-le-Petit. Two belts 
of wire entanglements were in front of tho trees. 
A second trench, 150 yards back, with a wire- 
entanglement before it, ran through tho middle 
of the Wood and in front of Bazontin-le-Petit. 



first aid. Wo dremied a iKimbor and two othor fellowH. 


Hut the British bombardment had obliterated 
trenches and entanglements. At 4 a.in. our 
troops on the right entered tho Wood and began 
to clear it of machine-gunners and snipers, 
some of whom were ensconced in tho tops of 
trees. To their left, a little after 4 a.m., Irish 
and other troops forced their way into Bazentin- 
lo-Petit, now reduced to a mass of battered 
ruins. 

A captain who was engaged in the capture of 
’his village gave the following picturosque 
account of the fighting there : 

I iM touch with my fdiows, after I got peppered in 

•0 thigh, in the beginning of the village fighting. But 
lay orderly stayed with me, and we did a bit of amateur 


not. of ray battalion, in qiiito |)n>fiiMMional Htyle. I'ho 
bomber still had seven bombs, and the othoni had rifles 
and bayonets, and I hod my revolver and trench dagger, 
so as there was still a good bit of kick in us wo startcMi 
on the prowl. Tho buinbor was a sportsman. 'Fhere was 
one place when« we could see a Boche inachino-giin 
section at work in tho collar of what hiul bo«)ii a cottage. 
There was nothing loft but cellar then. The rest wav 
level with tho ground. There must have been twelve or 
fourteen Bodies round that gun, iMibhitig up and down, 
you understand, as they wanted cover. Wo crawled on 
and on till we were no more than twenty paces on their 
left flank, while they were blazing away like one o'clock, 
quarter right, at our chaps. Our bomber was rather 
badly wounded in his loft shoulder, but he bowled well 
with his right, I can tell you. lie lobbed two beauties 
right on the Boohe typewriter. They seemed to put the 
gun out of aetion all right, but for some reason I never 
shall understand they only killed one man of the bunch 
and wounded a couple of others. And Just then four or 
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five more Hoi Iioj. rame ecultUng into thnt ci'lliW from 
eomowliero in mor. ho t here they wore M thick iw been. 
Woiilii they Riirreinh'r T I thought I’d try • join- 
“Come on. lo-i ! w-Vvo got ’em I” 1 ehoutol ( im.i. 1» 
Uo-dioH. “lIundH up!” 'I'hoHO Bochos 
t tieir rifi-H «i t hough their heiid* bum^ llp Jljl' " 
hamiH. all nxn^pt one chap, a sergeant, imil he let fly at 
me nm I <hwk.Hl. It was the funniest thing. Ihe 
s..rgeant was « soldier, all right. He waa cursing h.s 
inftri ffir nil )io wiw worth, hihI m ho cursotl tho hsbii c»f 
iliHoipliiio told, and tho HochoH picked up thoir nflea and 
Miood oil KiMirtl. 'rh'*« tlio momont I fthowod up again 
down gof'.-i every rifle, up go all the handM, and the 
Horgoaiit Iota fly once more. They wore like marinnotioe 
on winvs those Bocho.9 ; up and down according as I 
Allowed my head. Only one n-*U man in tho lot, you wo. 
Hut it HiHuniMl rough luck for him to have to bo killed, 
bccauKo ho WHS a man, so I gave the tip to my cripples ; 
and we made a dash for that cellar, and while the rest 
of the bunch was bailml up by my orderly and the 
woundofl bomber I fairly jumpod on the sergeant. I 
didn’t want him to notice my right leg was pretty help- 
less. HO I embraced liim round the nock with one arm 
and shoved his chin up with tho other hand, while one 
of my eripploa got his rifle ; and fio we got tho bunch. 
They’re not hanl to handle now, once you can get thorn 
away from their N.C.O.’s. As for their officers, they 
seem to bo busy taking care of number one and keeping 
well t^ tho rear. I liked that sergeant, and ho made a 
regular doctor’s job of my log for me, bandaged it most 
lieaulifully, and get two of his men to lake it in turns 
carrying me cm thoir backs on the way down to our 
dreHsing slniion. 

Uy 5.30 ti.m. tho whole village was in our 
hands, and t hough a fow ruins in the north of it 
were reccivercd temporarily by the onoray, by 


9 a.m. the British hod dug themselveB in on a 
lino wliich went through the cemetery %a8t of 
the village to the cross-roads above Baaentin- 
le-Grand. During the afternoon they pushed 
up the open slope under shell and machine-gun 
firo and broke into High Wood, half of which 
they secured. This achievement was accom- 
panied by another gallant deed unexampled in 
the wostefn tlieatro of war since October, 1014. 

A regiment of the Dragoon Guards and one 
of Deccan Horse had been ordered to follow up 
behind tlie assaulting infantry ready to take 
advantage of a sudden collapse of tho German 
forces. In the late afternoon detachments of 
these regiments proceedcxl amidst tho wild 
cheering of our infantry to the bottom of High 
Wood, and with sabre and lanco charged the 
German infantry in some cornfields. The story 
of this extraordinary event, in which our horse- 
men were aided by machine-gun fire from our 
aircraft, may well he told by an officer of tho 
Deccan Horse engaged in it : 

At 6.30 we started our famous ride into ihe enemy 
country, every now and then coming undor heavy 
shell Arc — shrapnel and high explosive. No one can 
believe, without seeing, what a state the ground is in ; 
them is not room for a tablo-oloth on any part of the 
ground there without some port of it touching a shell 
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hole, 80 you can imagine the regiment galloping over it 
at full gallop, barbed wire — well cut by ahell fire- old 
trenches, dead bodies, and every sort of dffbria lying in 
every direction. Words fail me to describe it. That 
was for about three miloR ; then full tilt down a Rtoep 
bank liko the Hagganl field, but steeper, into a very 
famous valley, where the shrapriol got worse, as wo 
wore spotted by one of their sausage balloons. This 
was soon driven down by the fire of our batteries, which 
Just smothered it with shrapnel. 

Here we went through our infantry, who ohcimnl us 
madly as we galloped by, all wishing us luck. On we 
went, past the remains of guns and everything — tuns of 
ammunition and abandoned material and dead Huns 
everywhere ; and we passed hero an enormous gun they 
had left behind, so really 1 suppose it was we who took 
it. We MToro under cover here for half a mile, but sud* 
denly, coming out of the valley, we had to tiun sharp* 
to the right up another little vsJley, and hero we camo 
under terrific, but rather inaccurate, machine-gun fire 
from two directions. 1 cannot tell you anything about 
casualues, but it was here my chestnut mure was killed. 
We went about a mile up this valley, and then got some 
cover under a hank — by ** we '* all this time I mean the 
regiment and our British regiment. Here wo stopped fur 
ten minutes, and tlien we got orders for our squadron 
to go on as advance guard in a certain direction. 

It was now about 7.30 in the evening, and there were 
24 anroplanes hovering over us, and one monoplane 
comedown to about 200 feet, and fired his machine-guns 
cm the Huns just over us — going round and round — the 
finest sight 1 have ever seen. Well, we moved out under 
a heavy fire, and got on about half a mile. During this 
advance wo rounded up eight prisoners, while between 
us and the British regiment, I suppose, we stuck with 
sword and lance about 40 of them — a glorious sight. 
Our men were splendid and didn’t wont to take any 
prisoners, but these eight had chucked away their arms, 
so wo couldn’t very well do them in. They were simply 
terrified, gnd one clung on to my leg and kept calling 
* Pity I Pity I ” his eyes starting out of his head. Poor 
devil, I pitied him, and we sent klm back to the 
ffegiinent. 


Wo dismounted in a little hollow then -and went on 
foot through a damn good crop of wheat full of shell 
holes and dead Huns. Of course, wo were creeping on 
our tummies all the way, ns the fire was very hot. At 
last, after going a quarter of a mile, we got to the fiat 
top of the hill, driving them before us. Hero we hod 
to stop, as the ground was being swept by rifle and 
machine-gun fire, afid they were now shelling us heavily. 
We got our Hotchkiss guns into action, and set to work. 
By crawling slowly forward we got a field of fire, and 
could see the Huns plainly and a battery about half a 
mile alAad. We plugged a few hero, and then it hap- 
pened to get dork, and we had to retire about 300 yards 
to a better position and dig in for the night, lliis we 
did all right, the Huns making a feeble charge as we did 
it. I was alone at the time with a message, so 1 let fly 
six rounds at them with my revolver, and they all lay 
down 1 However, it was not a healthy spot, and I hail 
to crawl back, and rejoined the squadron. We got our 
horses, and come back and rejoined the regiment. One 
shell landed in the middle of us as we mounted 1 'Hieso 
tin hats arc damn goed 1 especially for shrapnel. 

Well, we got bock, and dug in liko biases. They 
mode two weak attacks during the night, and shelled 
us all the time, and tho star shells they sent up all 
night were like a firework diqplay— a weird sight. One 
Bocho crawled up to one of our listening posts in the 
dork, and we shot him, brought him in, but he died 
soon after. We hung on there till 4 o’clock, put up wire 
in front of us, and our battery helped us well. Infantry 
relieved us then ; they had just got up. You see, our 
job was to push on as far as wo could and hold tho line 
to give ” tho foot ” time to got up. So we did our job 
all right. 

We then rode bock — "but not tho six hundred.’ 
We wore treated to tear shells on the way back— awful 
sore on the eyes, and my good chestnut horse has both 
eyes bunged up to-day. Saw more wonderful (rights 
coming back. We got water in the valley we started 
from, and then rode on bock to this field, where we come 
first from our old camp. Terrible work to-day with the 
horses, and going through their kito. The divitrional 
general came round lost night and congratulated us. 
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WITH THE FRENCH ON JHB SOMME. 
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RED CROSS MEN AT WORK. 
GarryinjC in wounded near Thi^pval. 


and to-day we got congraiulatioiiH from the Army 
Commander. Of conritn, wo aro all very buekod and 
proud. Wo slept sound Uwt night* I con toll you, on 
the bare ground under the sky. Thank Qod, it is 
fine 1 

Meanwliilo Bozontin-le-Petit Wood hod boon 
gtvinod by tho British. Through it ran the light 
railway line from Mainetz Wood and three 
trenchos. It was dofondod by numerous 
maohine-giuis and dug-outs, in one of which, 
40 ft. below tho ground, was tho Colonel of tho 
German Olst Bogiment, who had swoni to 
•‘stay in tho wood to hold it to tho last.” Be- 
twotm tho wockI and the British a tronch ran from 
60 to 76 yards in front of the trees, protected 
by two wire ontanglomonts. Our artillery had 
mode short work of trench and wire and our 
troof3s. Buffering from machino-guns in the 
vicinity of Contalmaison Villa, wore speedily 
scrambling into the wood. Soon after 7 a.m. 
they were at the top of it. Tliree hundred 
prisoners, including the Colonel aforesaid, had 
been captured. Ho had realized his intention, 
but not in the way he hoped. From the wood 
tho troops on the right entered tho top of 
Bazentin-le-Potit, where 200 more prisoners 
were soourod. Away on the left fierce struggles 
went on round Contalmaison Villa. At night- 
fall our men were north of it, and the sun set on 
a great victory for British arms. Wo had 
broken bock the German second lino of defence 
over a length of four miloB and captured several 
strongly fortified localities. 


As a young woimded officer who took part 
in tho fighting of the 14th said : 

Wo all know it was Franco’s Day, and I oon’t help 
thinking our chaps borrowed somothing from our 
French Allios on Friday, os a sort of tribute to tho 
French nation. They showed a great deal of the sort 
of sparkling fJan, the rushing dash and gallantry, whicli 
we have come to ossociato with the French troops ; 
and they backed it all the time with their own inimitable 
doggoilness and steadily pushful indifference to onotny 
fire. 

A young second lieutenant, who had his right forearm 
badly smashed by a bomb in the attack on Uazentin- 
]e-Potit, most gallantly led his platoon in the storming 
of the German front trench there. A Gorman bomb 
landed at his foot, a few yards in front of the Roche 
parajwt, when his platoon sergeant and three of his 
men wero close at his elbows. Without an instant’s 
hesitation this young offloer stooped, picked up the 
bomb, and flung it back at the Boohe trench. It 
exploded when halfway between himself and the German 
trench, and a large fragment of tho spring and casing 
returned, boomerang fashion, into tho thrower’s arm. 
But his action savod several lives. These detiils were 
extracted from the platoon sergeant, who had a bullet 
wound over the loft knee. The offloer himself was 
much too full of the exploits of his men to say much of 
his own port in the affair. 

We’re pretty keen on our French pals, he said, in our 
battalion. We wore down at — ■ — , you know, alongside 
the French, before; and my feUows can parley-voo 
like one o’clock. Well, they all knew about •* France’s 
Day,” you know ; and ” La Belle France,” and ” Vive 
Francois,” were our cries on Friday. Must’ve puEzlod 
the Boohe quite a bit, you know. No doubt Master 
Boohe did give a pretty hot reception to the first two 
platoons and mine. There weren’t many men of mine 
roacned their line unwoundod. But the spleni^d thing 
woe that-, ezMpting a few-— who’ll never move again 
(the boy’s voice dropped sadly here)— axoepting a few 
the feUows who'd been hit came on with the others. 
Some of them got there, yelling, with- as many as three 
separate bullet wounds ; and half of 'em at least Jumped 
into that Bcfthe tranoh without a weapon la their 
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Then was the eight. 1 was out of it, so far as fighting 
went ; but 1 saw it all : and never saw anything finer 
in my life. Never was such a splendid serum I They 
took no more notice of Boohe bayonets than if they'd 
boon the spray of the sea— you know, when you’re 
running in at low tide, and it’s a bit parky, just at first ; 
and you're all shouting like the devil, on kind of i^ort 
breaths, because it's cold. 

Weil, as I say, they Just Jumped straight on to those 
Boohes, and I tell you the Boohes fought well. And 
— ^here's a point that struck roe— the Qormans fought 
well, without leadership. Devil a sign of an officer did 
1 see. And I was in that line for a good many hours. 
No, 1 reckon their officers keep out of it all they can. 
.Queer, isn't it T 1 don't know what our men would 
make of it if wo did that sort of thing. 

To see those chaps of mine tackling the Boehe with 
their bare hands was worth living for — or dying for. 
It was meat and drink to me. They Just tore their 
men down ; and wrenched their own rifles from them. 
One big section commander of mine was just like a 
terrier with rats ; except that ho didn't wait fur killing, 
lie was too busy. He went for his men like a blooming 
lamplighter ; smaslied 'em down ; grabbed 'em by 
the slack of tho breeches and the nock, and chucked 
'em back over the parapet, to roll down into the remains 
of their own wire. *' Fall in there 1 Fall in ! " he kept 
yelling, and goodness alone knows what ho meant by 
it. But he put them out ' of business all right, and 
I sort of rounded 'em up from the little shelbholo 
whore I lay ; and in a way they did fall in, in a cluster, 
lying on tho ground. They were docile enough ; 
mostly stunned ; and I'd tny revolver in my left hand. 
And then tny lads cleaned out the dug-outs, mostly using 
German bomba. We left nothing alive in that trench ; 
and 1 don't believe tho Kaiser's got a platoon in all 
his Prussian Guard who could have lived in tho face of 
those chaps of mine, with their boro hands, on Friday. 
It was a groat do, was ** France's Day," at Jlaxentin 1 


llie 14th July was the F6to Day of the Re- 
public, the hundred and twenty -Bevoiith anni- 
versary of tho Fall of the Bastille, tho typical 
bulwark of tho Ancien R6gimc. aF life-cruBhing 
a Government as that of Modem Pnissia. 
This anniversary hod over beem celebraU'd 
with considerable fervour since the institution 
of tho Tliird Ropublio, and in Faria there hot! 
always been a groat military spectacle. While 
the British and French Allied armies hod been 
celobratmg it by fresh victories on the field of 
battle, it was marked by a spocUicular incident 
which distinguished it from all other past 
occasions. For tho first time in history sol- 
diers of othor nations frt^sh from the battle- 
field took j)art in tho ceremony, and their 
presence was rightly interpreted by tho French 
people as a visible sign emphasizing the pledge 
of tho Allied Powers to fight together until 
complete victory should have been gained over 
Teutonic tyranny ; to teach the German pi^ople 
for all time that treaties are sacred, not scraps of 
paper to bo torn up at will ; that military 
brutalitv would be stamped out, and that the 
attempt to gain the hegemony of Kurope woidd 
be replied to by crushing to the ground the 
statesmen and people who insolcmtly dared to 
seek it. 
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It wa9 indeed a solenm occasion, which spoke 
in direct and unmistakable terms to the whole 
world. The troops were marshalled in alphabeti- 
cal order in accordance with diplomatic usage, 
the Belgian guests leading, next the British 
(Qronde Bretagne), followed by the Russian, 
and then the soldiers of France. A Belgian 
band came first, followed by their infantry, then 
the machine-guns with their ammunition cart44 
and cyclists. Next came the Belgian standard, 
received with deep emotion by the crowd, closely 
followed by a troop of Belgian lancers, all alike 
TCH»eived with sympathy. As tlie last of thow' 
jiled past the sound of the pipes broke on the 
ear. It was the band of the Scots Oiiards w'ith 
their stalwart pipers at the head. Behind 
thorn came the representatives of the British 
Empire from England, Scotland, India and the 
realms of Britain l)eyond the seas. (Ireat w<is 
the welcome they received from the cheering 
crowd, from the enthusiastic girls who showered 
flowers on them or pressed them into their 
hands. Next came the Russians moving in 
sections of 16, the fine men making a great 
impression as they went by singing their 
marching songs. Last of all marched the? home 
troops, the beloved representatives of the 
nation in anns, with their bands playing airs 
which all the people knew, the noble ** Chant du 
d6i>art,’* which particularly appeals to Repub- 
lican France with its old memories, and the no 
loss celebrated “ Mourir pour la Patrie.” They 
had a warm reception, w*hich spoke straight 
from the hearts of the multitude and showed 
the love which France bears towards her soldiers. 
'Fowards the end of the French procession came 
representatives of the French colonial troo|)s 
from Africa and Asia, and lost of all the 
Fusiliers Marins, those gallant troops who had 
fought BO bravely and lost so heavily at Ypres 
and Dixmude. 'llieir bravery recalled the 
regiment to which Napoleon gave the ]}rotid 
title of ** One against ten," and of them France* 
iimight also say as the Fmperor did of the 32nd : 
“ I had no anxiety ; I know the 32nd wore 
there.” The reception given to the "75's" 
was also great, for the people felt how much 
they owed to the magnificent field guns whiesh 
had played so great a part in the battles. Nor 
must it be forgotten that if the material was 
good, no less perfect was the scientific training 
which had enabled the French artillerymen to 
get such great results from their weapons. 
They had set an example in the handling of 
gidis which had been followed by all Europe. 


One of the most interesting scenes in Paris 
was the bestowal by the President of honours 
which had been earned on the battlefield by 
fallen heroes, and were handed to their bereaved 
relations, to each of whom a certificatf^* was 
given. 

The 14tli f»f July was also kept as a day *)f 
ceremony in England and in the Dominions 
lieyond the soa^. Queen Alexandra, who was 
I he Patroness of the (’roix Rouge Fran^aise, 
Fomite de Loiidn*s, had started a movement to 
raise funds for the benc^fit of F'rench wounded. 
In a little* paper called France, which ap- 
peariMi specially for the day only, the following 
m essage from Her Majesty was prinked : 

'IVi thnt ifltintius nation of Franco which has otiflourod 
itMolf to nil Uritoiw I hoikI n honrifolt inosisiifrn of friend- 
ship and sympathy. 

'I'his nnniver-iary of the National I>ny of France is 
t:i tie marked hy n eolinclioii of olTcriiiji^s for her gallant 
woiindtHl, tho funds boiiiK Hclininistored by the Croix 
R.iiige Franyaise CVimit^ do I.nndros, of which 1 am 
l*ntroni>SM. 1 warmly commend iliis noble enterprise of 
marey to tho poopie of ilie whole Kmpire. May their 
g.nicrosity fort^o yoi another link betwoini the sist-iir 
nations. 

All over f treat Britain collections and 
demonstrations were held ; the Mayors of 
l*rovincittl Boroughs enthusiastically responded 
to tho call of tlie ix>rd Mayor of London, the 
'FroasunT of the Fund, and a widespread system 
of collection brought in large sums to the 
tr^Mtsiiry. 

Til London the rt*siilts excoedt«d all anticipa- 
tions ; fla.'^s, favours mounted on swords as pins, 
souvomrs fmm the trenches, little articles 
inanufociurod by the Frcmch .soldiers from 
piixses of German shells and wdica of every 
doycription, were offered and wert^ cuigerly 
bought. Many wen> tlie stories of ladies who 
received in return for a small flag a folded slip 
of pafXT in which notes, and in some . coses 
cherpuw, were enclosed. Between 8<?ven and 
eight million embh^ms w'cre distributed from 
the chief depot at Knightsbridge by voluntary 
assistants, many of whom used their own inokir- 
cars. Altogether a larg<» sum was collected, to 
which our (\)li»nies contribiikd in no mean 
moasuro, the total exceeding £100,000. 

The British Army, through Sir JTouglos 
Haig, forwarded the following inc^ssagc to tho 
French I*resident : 

Tho Uritish Army. tightiiiK by tho side «f tho bravo 
Huldiers of Franco in the bitter strugRlo now pro- 
coeding, expreHMos on tho ocrniaoii of this great anni- 
vemary its admiration for tho roaultH achieved by the 
French Army and its iin-4hnkablo oonfidenoe in the 
speedy realixation of mir common hopes. 
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M. Poincord replied ; — 

1 thank ynu, my clour OotiorAl, for tho good/wiNliog 
which you havo oxprogwil towards France, and bog you 
to convey to the brave British Army my lively admiration 
of the fiiio siiccoBflOB which it has just achieved and 
which only this rooming hiivo boon so brilliantly extended. 
They have produced a deep impiessinn on tho hearts of 
all Fronchincii. Those of your magnificent troops 
who have to-day parodod in the streets of Paris, in 
company a-ith those of our Allies, mcoivod throughout 
their march a striking proof of tho publio sentiment. 
1 am glad to havo this op|x>rtunity of Bonding you— 
to you porHonnily and to your troops — ^my wann con- 
gratulations. 

Tho Tsar sent President Poinoare a congratu* 
latory telegram repeating liis full confidence and 
good wishes for the victory of Franco and her 
glorious Army. The President replied thnnlring 
him for having authorized the magnificent 
Russian troops to iako part in the National 
Fete. Ifo added that France, liko Russia, had 
an active and resolute confidence in the final 
success of the Allies. 

8aturflay tho 16th was spent in consolidating 
and extending the British lines. Between Frioourt 
and Mainetz the Cjcmians were forced back to 
their third line of defence. Over 2,000 prisoners 
were taken in twenty-four hours. Our troops 
pushed forward to tho outskirts of iPozidres on 
tho left and cleared tho lost of tho Germans out 
of tho Bazontin-lc-Potit Wood, penetrated 
farther into tho Bigh Wood and captured tho 
whole of the Waterlot Farm. In tho Delville 


Wood troops from South Africa greatly distin- 
guished themselves. What they performed 
there between tho 15th and 18th was told by 
the soldier-father, himself on tho Headquarters 
RtafT, of a South African soldier killed in the 
fighting : 

'J'he dead lying in Delville Wood, woro still unburied 
when I was there (because buriol was impossible under the 
fire going on). Men lie in .layers. The South African 
heroes lie underneath. 

I wonder whether history will do them justice. Will 
it tell how, ordered to take and hold the wood at all 
costs, they took it — and then began one of the most 
heroic defenoes known in the history of war T For 
throe days (July 16-18) they were subjected to con- 
tinuous bombardment by guns of all oalibree. They 
held on with very little food or water. Over and 
over again they were attacked by overwhelming enemy 
foroes. The gallant fellowe fell fast under the terriflo 
bombardment and attacks, but not a man wavered. 

Finding them immovable, the Gormans, at lost, on 
the IBth, oonoentrated a terrible bombardment for 
seven houre on what was left of these splendid men, 
and then about 6 or 6 p.m. launched on attack by threo^. 
regiments, on the survivors. The front trenoh woo 
atiaokod in front and on eoeh flank. My son's trench 
was attacked from back and front. 

Our gallant, splendid men, reduced to a mere skeleton 
of what they were, 'beat book the Brandenbuigers. It 
was during this awful time that my dear boy fell. They 
died, our noble South Africans, but they held the wood I 
'J'liank God, they held the wood I and thank Qod they 
kept up the traditions of our race I And my splendid 
boy helped. He took no inconsiderable port either. 

1 wont our South Africans to get the credit they 
deserve. If you have any friends who can spread the 
news of what they did, let it be told. I resign my dear 
son, who was very, very dear t-o me, into tho safe keeping 
of my Midcer, who gave him to me. It is very hard to 
part with him, Sut I glory in bis glorious end, ihj 
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Mplendid, ohlvalroui boy; and if his axamplo tniipirea 
others ho will not have di^ in vain. 

Use tills letter as yon like in order to let the world 
know wnat the South Africans did. I want these 
lioroes to have some (they can never have all) of the 
lionour due to their glorious memories. What a theme 
for some painter’s brush or some poet's inspiration I 

Enraged at their defeat by the British on the 
14th, the Qerman Higher Command endea- 
voured to counterbalance it by a victory over tho 
French south of the Somme on July 16. Under 
cover of a heavy mist large reinforcements were 
brought to the left bank of the river, and 
Maisonnette Farm and the village of Biaches 
were violently assaulted. Both were carried, 
but the French quickly organized counter- 
attacks, and the Germans were deprived of their 
hard-won gains. 

On the next day (July 16) there was a heavy 
l>oinbardment on both sides all along the lino. 
Our troops from the east, on a front of 1,200 
yards, made their way to within 600 yards of the 
village of Pozieres, while the Iloyal Fusiliers — 
1 ‘ecruited chiefly from the Stock Exchange, 
Lloyd’s, the Baltic and Com Exchange — drew 
nearer to Pozieres from the south to south-west. 
Five more heavy howitzers and four 11 mm. 
(4*3 ins.) guns fell into our hands together with a 
large amount of war material. During the 
night our troops were engaged in consolidating 
our positions, covered by a detachment in High 
Wood, which was afterwords drawn back into 
tho now tn?nch line. 


On July 17 the long defence of Ovillcrs- 
La BoisseUe came to an end. Like Coreney in the 
Battle of Artois (May, 1916), the village had 
been gradually isolated, and the Prussian 
Guards of tho 3rd Reserve Division found them- 
solves in sore straits. Tho barrages of shells 
prevented both food and ammunition from 
being brought up in any quantities to the 
defenders. Water was scarce, and the spirit 
of the hungry and thirsty garrison, now greatly 
reduced in numbers, was much broken. Sir 
Douglas Haig decided to use one of his northom 
divisions to complete tho conquest. 

At dawn a tremendous bombardment opened, 
when the guns lifted their rain of shells from tlie 
shattered heaps of masonry which now repre- 
sented all that remained of tho once flourish- 
ing village of Ovillors-La BoisseUe, and the 
British infantry from their side advanced to 
the attack. The first line started out of the 
Ovillcrs Wood. From tho vaulted cellars and 
from behind wrocked houses tho machine-guns 
and infantry of the Prussian Guards turned a 
terrific fire on tho assaulting troops. Men foil 
and were left behind, but ever onward moved 
tho British infantry until their goal was 
reached. Once tho Germans’ front lino was 
gained the Grenadiers set to work to bomb the 
dug-outs and destroy their occupants or force 
them to surrender. As progress was mode tho 
sudden cessation of all fire from the various 
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SBARCHING PRISONERS. 


To make quite certain that nothing dangeroua ia 
being concealed. 

poiniA showed they had been won. Tho fight 
was a hard and prolonged one. One machine- 
gun, snugly placcfl in a ruined cottage, managed 
to maintain its fire after tho rest had been 
eonqiieied. A gallant officer, whoso arm had 
been shattered by a bullet, led a party of his men 
against and killed tho gun’s crew. Ho was 
then led off to an aiiibulance, whistling ** Tip- 
IHtrary.** At about 10 a.m. all resistance was 
over, (vnd the worn-out remnant of tho Prussian 
(liiards siuTondered. In one of the ccdlars 
25 Gennans, who had exhausted even their 
emergency rations and had not tasliOd food for 
two days, wore captured. Of the German 
garrison in Ovillers-La Boissello only 120 
survivors nunained. The entry to tho village 
by the Bapaume mad was defended by two 
strong field works. Round them alone won? 
stnnvn some 800 corpses. Some of the 
(captured had lost their reason, and many 
wen? dying of enteric. "You lihiglish fight 
like devils,” remarkcHl one German, "and 
we gladly surrender to such men as you are.” 
A party of prisoners were placed under a subal- 
tern’s guard. Among them wore two officers, 
fine of whom is said to have unpinned the Iron 
Ooss from his breast and offered it to the 
subaltern. 

" Take it for having done what we considert'd 
to be impossible,” said the German ; " I gi\'e 
it to you.” The subaltern shook his head, and 
explained that it was not a custom of ours tu 
deprive prisoners of what they had won by their 
own valour. 


The following captured documents are of 
interest as showing the very heavy casualties 
which tho enemy had suffered in the recent 
fighting : 

From a company of tho 3rd Battalion 16t)i 
Bavarian Infantry Rhgiment to battalion 
commander : 

Severe enemy artillei^’ fire of all caUbrei up to 2S om. 
on company eeotor. Company etrength, one officer. 
12 men. Deg urgently speedy relief for the company. 
What remains of the company is so exhausted that, in 
case of on attack by the enemy, the few totally ex- 
haiisied men cannot be counted on. 

From another company of the same regiment : 

Very heavy intense enemy fire on company sector. 
'I'ho company has completely lost its fighting value. 
The men left are so exhausted that they can no longer 
be employed in fighting. If heavy artillery fire con- 
tinues the company will soon be entirely exterminated, 
lleliof for the company is urgently requested. 

^Frorn 2nd Battalion to 3rd Battalion 16th 
Bavarian Infantry Regiment : 

The Viatta ion has just received orders from Lieut. -Col. 
KumrnI that it is placed under orders of the 3rd llai- 
taliou iOih bavarian Regiment os seotor reserve. Bat- 
talion consists at present time of three officers, two 
iion-commisHionod oflicers, and 10 men. 

In the local actions which took place on this 
day wo captured some more prisoners, and the 
total of unwounded German prisoners taken by 
tho British since July 1 was 180 officers and 
10,779 other ranks. 

The German losses in artillery proved to he 
even grt>ater than at first reported. 



WOUNDSD GERMANS. 
Stini Mtittad bjr British troops. 
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GBRMAN PRISONERS. 

Lined up on the road after they were taken from 
the German trenches. Smaller picture: Convey- 
ind a wounded German on a stretcher. 

The ca[)t.ured arinarnont. colleoUMl hy our 
troopB now included 5 eight -inch howitzers. 
:i Hix-inch howitwrs, 4 Hix-inch guns, 5 oilier 
heavy gims, 37 field guns, .30 trench howitzers. 
00 machine-guns, and many thousands of rounds 
of gun ammunition of all descript ions. 

'Phis was exclusive of many guns not. then 
liroiight. in and of the numbers destroyed by 
our artillery bombardment and abaTuloned by 
the enemy. 

Before passing on to the subsequent fighting, 
lc*t the reader sec Ovillers-La Boissolle through 
the -eyes of a Times correspondent who vjsiU*d 
the scene of carnage throe wwks later : 

Ah far as La Doiaaelle itaolf you can take your motor, 
rur along the main Albert-Bapaume road, though you 
will have the road to yourself whon you do it. I.a 
lloicmello on the right of the road is nothing mure than u 
■iat layer of pounded grey stouas and mortar on the han> 



face of the earth. Of anything like a village nr in- 
dividual buildings there is, of course, no semblance. 
On the left of the road the ground dips stmiply down 
for 50 yards or so, thep slowly rises to what is called 
Ovillers-La Boissello, because that was whore a village 
of that name stood until a few weeks ago. To-flay, if 
La BdsscUe is almost obliterated, Ovillers-La Boissclle 
is non-existent. 

Standing on the edge of the white road in the glaring 
sunshine, with the roar of our own guns behind one and 
the other guns ahead, one feels onself the only landmark 
in a waste. The whole earth’s surface, before anti 
around, is tom with -shell-holeb and seamod with lines of 
tronohes, all white, beeausa the soil here is chalk. Such 
land as there is between, unscoried, is almost bare of 
vegetation, with only here anti there a thin coat of sickly 
grass or a dusty tuft of cornflower, mallow, or while 
camomile. Opposite, crowning the gentle slopo before 
you, a few ragged stumps, fragments of tree trunks 
some 10 ft. high, with bits of splintered lower branches 
sticking from them, stand gaunt against the sky ami 
mark whore Ovillei's used to be. • 


ilouiiiiig ft»r OvillerH. we fur an tillicor was with mo - 
loft till! roiul anil wont ilowii atfross tho torn anil bliislod 
earth to tiu* whit*j lino of wliat was onco tho (lonnuu 
front lino Ireiicli. Tt is a Iroiieh no more*. It was not 
iniicli of a trench by tho time our guns luul done with it 
at tho beginning of this battle. After that, it was 
)ioiiudod day and night through all the diwjiorate 
rigliiing which went on for the posses«ioii of Ovillors. 
Since thou tho enemy has dovoted a eortiiin numlier of 
sholls a day to knocking the |Kior ivinnaiits of ?t about 
a little more. It is a fiitilo occupation, liecauso no on^i* 
exoopt on iiiquisitivo visitor like myself, would dream 
of walking along it. Tho parapot is mostly strewn all 
over the ground. In places it is mixed with, and fllla 
up, tho treneh, so that you go on the level of the ground. 
Then a fow yards may bo decently intact, so that, half- 
chokod with riibbisli as it is, it gives you shelter, iiorhaps, 
waist high. It, and tho ground around, are littered 
with oquipinont. Cartridges, used or unused, and 
unexplodod bomba and bits of shells, or whole shells, 
••duds,” oro every where beneath your feci. In tho 
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hot »un the chalk is Intensely white and the heat beats 
back on yo'* from the baked oartht and the air is thick 
with the dreadful smell which belongs to battieflelds 
and with the bussing of flies. It Is truly a vile place. 

At last you como to a parting of the way, where an old 
German sign still sticks up from the fire step of the 
trench, one hand of it poinUng “ Nach PoBie6rs.*' You 
turn where it tolls you and go on — in the trench or 
berido it, it does not matter— till you pass the ragged 
bits of tree trunks, and you are in Ovillers. You would 
not know it but for the tree fragments, and, when you 
look, you see that there is a quantity of broken brick 
and stone mixed up with the kneaded earth, and also 
you oome to a hole in the ground which, being square 
and with brick, is obviously not a shell-hole, but 
must be a cellar wliich once had a house above it. 

By this time I have seen a good deal of ruin, but 1 
have talked to exports who have seen more than I, and 
they agree that Ovillers is more utterly destroyed than 
any other village in ths battle area. 

No village could be more destroyed, because there 
is nothing left but tlie collar which 1 have mentioned 
and two or three others like it, mere holes in the ground 
and minus quantities, so far as they are buildings at all. 
Of superstructure to the earth there is none. One 
point there is which those who go there speak of as a 
place to take your bearings from — a sort of Qroenwioh 
in this sea of desolation — and it is called ** The Church.** 
Undoubtedly a church once was there, because the maps 
say so, and there is still one fragment of a wall which 
may have been part of a church, and by it two graves. 
Why these survive it is impossible to say. If it was 
not for thorn no spot in Ovillers above ground would be 
different from any other. 

Undergroimd it is different. You have alroady heard 
how it was estimated that the dug-outs here could hold, 
and did hold, 2,000 Germans. It is doubtless true. 
One fears from the smell that they hold many yet. 
We went down into several, though the entrances to 
most ore battered in by shells, and groped about by the 
light of matches among the litter and the darkness. 
There is one great dug-out — I mentioned it from hearsay 
at the time — ^where eighty dead Germans were found, 
the place, it is supposed, having been used, in the last 
flays of desperate flghting, as a kind of vault into which 
the dead wore hurriedly thrown with the intention 
some time of wrecking the place or sealing it up, or 
otherwise making it into a tomb. 

Another large dug-out there is which the Germans 
used os a dressing station. It is admirably constructed, 
and has, bosidos the main entrance from the trench, 
another opening for exit which gave upon a road where 
ran a tramway line by which the wounded could be 
taken from the very door of the dressing station back 
behind the lines. 

On through Ovillers we went by the winding trenches, 
not knowing when we left the village behind any more 
than when we entered it. And here one does not climb 
out of the trench to look. One cannot put a periscope 
up without its being shot to bits. Close at hand the 
rifles spat continuously and machine-guns stuttered and 
growled, and we had trench mortars at work, which 
heaved projectiles into the air so slowly that you saw 
them sail majestically to where the enemy was hiding 
in his trenches, there to explode prodigiously. For 
short ranges they are as serious as any shell of their 
sise from a great gun. 

To our right, close by, we were assured, was Posidres, 
though I confess I saw nothing of it, and to our left, a 
little farther off, was Thidpval, which also, thou^ I 
have seen it from other places, I did not see from here. 
And ahead was Mouquet Farm. And all around was 
heat, and noise, and an almost Intolerable atmosphere. 

During the night of the 17th and 18th 
further eubetantial progress was made on a 
1»000 yards ^front of OviDers-La Boisselle, six 
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A PATROL UNDER FIRE. 
Crawlinit up towards the German trenches. 


iiiachino-guns and sovoral prisoners being 
captured. 

While the Prussian Guard prisoners were being 
rfjrnoved from Ovillers-Jja Boissclle, our troops 
away to the east approached Fozidres. They 
stormed a double line of trenches from Bazentin- 
le-Petit to the south-east of the village, a distance 
of 1 ,500 yards. The trenches when captured were 
found to be actually filled up with dead and 
wounded. From the upper port of High Wood, 
lying over the crest of tho heights, and therefore 
directly under the fire of the German guns, our 
patrols were, however, withdrawn and our line 
straightened out between Fozieres and Longue- 
vfd, which oould now be attacked from two sides. 

South of the ^omme, on Monday the 17th, 
it was the turn of the Gormans to take the 
offensive. From midnight to the late afternoon 
battalion after battidion charged up the La 
Maisonnette Hill. Mot by the rajalca of tho 
“ 75 ** guns and by withering machine-gun fire, 
the waves of Germans receded. In the 
morning some of the enemy penetrated into the 
east end of Biaches, from which, however, they 
wore soon expelled by French bombers. 

When the sun was setting, and during the 
night, the Germans renewed their attacks 
between Biaches and La Maisonnette Form. 
They were unsuccessful at La Maisonnette, but 
some parties wound their way along the canal 


into houses at the eastern end of Bioches* 
They wore driven out tho next day. 

Near Biaches there hod bi^on a savage struggle 
for tho fortified work in front of the village 
called Biaches Fort. A battery of machine- 
guns, hidden cunningly in a marsh, prevented a 
frontal attack. Fire had not sufficed to drive 
out the defenders of the work, though it liad 
boon severely damaged, and sterner measures 
were needed. An infantry officer vohmteered 
to capture it by surprise, along a communica- 
tion trench which, ho had found, led into the 
fort. With a small party consisting of himself, 
a sub-lieutenant, three non-conmussioned 
officers, three dismounted cyclists and a bugler, 
ho crept up the trench into the interior of the 
redoubt. Tho Germans when he arrived were 
undergroimd. Hearing steps, some of them 
cautiously emerged from their cellars and dug- 
outs. Tliey found the French in their midst. 
Before they could recover from their astonish- 
ment, tho French captain, firing with his pistol 
at the leader, who fell in a heap, shouted “ En 
avant!" His men darted forward and the 
Germans above and below ground surrendered. 
Prisoners to the numlx?r of 114 and three 
machine-guns were taken. In a few minutes 
tho gallant Frenchmen had secured a fort 
which for twenty-four hours had kept our 
Allies at this point in check. 
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The next morning (July 18) General Fayolle, 
before the Germans had recovered from the 
repulse of their six battalions on the 8lopt?s of 
Ja Maisonnette Hill, launched a fresh offensive 
north and south of the Somme. The Frtmch 
line now extended from Biaches and the La 
Maisonnette plateau through Barleux to 
KstriVs. In the course of the forenoon five 
inil(s of (ieriiian trc^nches from Barleux to 
Soyceoiirt wem secun^d. Xorth of the Somme, 
on a frontage of four miles from I he point where 
the Kr<?ncJi joined uj) with the British south of 
the captured TrAnes Wood, our Allies overran 
the (lerman fortified areo and rciMjhed the 
CoiiibleH-Cirry narrow-gauge railway. 

'rhi«*k mist ond inct'ssant rain had inter- 
fend with the French, as they did with tlie 
Hritish operatitms on the 18th. At 5. JO 
p.in. the «»nemy, precedcHi by clouds of |M)ison- 
ouH gas anil pioneers carrying Ftamnien- 
iverfer^ attai'hed the British |K»sitions in the* 
vicinity of Ixjngiieval and Delville Wood, 
whem they formed a salient. The attack was 
lieralded by a heavy fire of shells of all 
kinds, and was delivered by a whole division. 
One column of the Germaiijs mode for the copse, 
two other ccduinns for the side's of the salient. 
'I’hc' iif»rf h side and Longueval were lost by us 
and MO \va» a part of the worxl. The garrison 
of t he Waterlot Farm, midway Iwtween Longue- 
val and (hiillemont, JiowevcT, n'sisted the 
<*ermati prc^ssiire, and our artillery promptly 
played upon the Germans in Longueval and 
Delville Wood. Reinforcements were? hurrkxl 
up, and preparations made for the necc^ssary 
counter-attacks. According to the German 
n^port', the Magdeburg 2fith Infantry and the 
Altenbiirg HegimentiS hod particularly distin- 
guished themselves in these engagements, and 
we had lost- 8 officers and 280 privates taken 
prisoners. Tho fighting went on through the 
night and into the next day. At 0.:i0 p.in. of 
the lOth Sir Douglas Haig reporteil that most 
of the ground lost in Jx>ngueval and Delville 
WofKi had been recovered, and that a large body 
<»f Germans massed for another — ^the fourth — 
attack on Waterlot Farm had Ijeim dispersed 
by our fin*. 

South of tlie Somme that day the French 
seizcHl s(»me trenches south of Kstrees and took 
ahout Of) prisrmers. 

The Battk^ of the Somme, it must always be 
reinemlwHHl. was but part of the British 
operations against the C.lermans in France and 
Belgium. To remind the reader that the long 


lino of trenches and redoubts from the east of 
Albert to tho north of Ypros was constantly 
agitated by bombardments and local attack 
let us, at the risk of digression, relate an incident 
which happened south of Arment^eres on tho 
10th. At this point an Australian division, 
exposed to a shell fire heavier than any they 
had ever experienced in the Gallipoli Peninsula, 
followed up a heavy bombardment of the Ger- 
man position, which, however, had not succeeded 
in destroying or burying all the defenders* 
machine guns, by a determined attack, aided 
by a British division on their left. They 
carried tho front line trenches, but were held 
up by those in the rear. Farther south — in the 
centre — the whole fortified area wag stormed, 
and the Australians emerged into more or loss 
open country. On the right their comrades 
had to cross a wide space between the front and 
rear lines of tho system. The Germans here 
held a very strongly fortified salient. At places 
the Australians scrambled into the enemy’s 
works, but the Germans by diverting streams 
of water into the captured spots made the 
position difficult to hold. After enduring a 
troinendoiis bombardment for 11 hours the 
(»rder was given to retire, llie British Engi- 
neers had constructed communication trenches 
along which this movement could bo carried 
out. 200 pVisoners and some machine-guns 
w'ere capt ured, but our losses had been severe. 

“ I hope,” hod WTitten a Geniian soldier of . 
the 100th Regiment, captured at Contalinoison, 

” this awful business will soon stop.” A 
prayer which we may bo sure was cordially re- 
echoed by many of his fellow-coimtryiiien. 

During the night of tho 10th-20th our 
bombing parties made a substantial advance 
etvst of the T^eipzig Redoubt, which was one of 
the main obstacles barring approach from tho 
south to the Thi6pval plateau. Away to the 
right lieyond Pozidros, in the vicinity of the 
Bois de Fouroaux or High Wood, round 
Tx>ngueval, Waterlot Farm, Delville Wood, 
Guillemont, and thence to the haTiIra of the 
Somme, a continuous fringe of exploding shelh 
showed that the Genuan artillery was bom- 
barding tho British and French positions, to 
which our gimners were not slow in replying. 

Tho noise was deafening. The sky was lit 
up by the bursting shells. Sir Douglas Haig 
had replaced the Western and Eastern Divisions 
and the Highlanders by South-countrymen 
and IjOwlaSders, and the enemy artillery. 
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antioipatinft iw Bltatfk, wfls routing down 
Hhowers of projectilos on the spots where it wns 
imagined our troops wore assembled for the 
f\^.tack. The “Jack Jolinsons,” which hod 
boon but sparingly used by the Germans since 
the Battle of Ypres, were again in evidence. 
“ They came over.” said a Devonshire lad after- 
wards, relating his experiences, “ as thick and 
fast as hand-grenades.” Craters often 40 ft. 
across and half as deep were formed by the 
explosion of tlieir shells. 

West of this scene an occasional shell was 
flung into the captured TrOnes and Bemafay 
Woods and against Montanban. The French 
“ 75*8,” tho chatter of the machine-guns and a 
dropping rifle fire added to the sounds of pre- 
paration and showed that all arms were partici- 
pating in it. 

Meanwhile, in their dug-outs, staff officers, 
telephone in hand, waited for the news of what 
was happening to the north of the Bozentin- 
Ijonguevol position, where our men were again 
topping the crest and descending into the High 
Wood, moving up the rising slope of ground 
between that and Delville Wood, while through 
the broken branches and over tho fallen trunks 
a South African contingent was making its 
way northwards and eastwanls. Tho northern 


houses in Longueval, the High Wood, the 
intervening space and Delville W'ood, with 
the village of Ouillemont, just east of the 
Trdnes Wood, had to be carried before our 
hold on the plateau would be secure. 

The rain, which had impeded operations for 
so many days, hod now ceased, but had left a 
dork and heavy atmosphere, through which our 
soldiers fought. Many of the Germans, the 
bonds of discipline being loosened in the night 
of fighting, scuttled back or surrendered, but 
enough remamed to put up a strenuous 
fight. 

At 5.30 a.m. General Fayolle, anxious to 
assist the British on his left and suspecting 
rightly that the German reserves were stationed 
north of Guillemont, launched from Hardecourt 
and its environs an attack on Hardecourt Hill 
towards Maurepas, and the narrow gauge 
Combies-Clery line. The Germans, alarmed at 
the new and unexpected attack which threatened 
their fiank, brought southward several regi- 
ments from the British front, too late, however, 
to prevent the French from capturing by 0 a.m. 
several trenches between Hardecourt Hill and 
the Somme and from crossing the railway at 
various points. Prisoners to the number of 
about 400 were taken by our Allies, whose 
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A MINB GRATER ON THE SOMME. 


attack had appreciably lightened the difficult 
tauk of the British. 

The sun had by now disporsod the mist which 
had covered tho field, when it first rose, and 
illuminated the whole battlefield. Over it 
there were still the intermittent clouds pro- 
duced by shell explosions from the powerful 
artilleries of both sides firing with their utmost 
energy, while overhead were seen circling the 
aeroplanes, round which the numerous white 
puffii showed that they were the t^get for anti- 
aircraft gims. Our troops which had been 
continuously engaged in this part of tho field 
were now withdrawn and replaced by others. 
Well and ardently had they fought, the men 
from tho west and east of England and from 
Caledonia, and they were now to be given a rest, 
thoir places at the front being taken by fresher 
men. 

As the day wore on Guillemont received 
special attention from our artillerymen, and 
so heavy was the fire that the place seemed 
actually to shrink away under it. 

The destruction wrought by the Allies that 
day was not confined to the battlefield. Over 
the Qennan lines, aeroplanes, flying singly, or 
in squadrons, attacked the railways, aerodromes, 
hutments and other objectives, dropping on 
them tom of explosives. About 0.15 p.m. 
four of our aeroplanes encountdred four 


Fokkors and two biplanes, and the fight went 
on for over half an hour. One Fokker was 
destroyed, a second badly damaged ; tho rest 
of the Qennan machines fled. None of ours 
had been injured. Between 8 and 0 p.in. four 
moi-e of our machines met eleven of the enemy’s, 
which included L. V.G.’s.* Rolands and Fokke^rs. 
The leader qt our patrol made for an L.V^G., 
which hastily retired from the scene, and then 
drove down a Fokker. Attacked by a Roland, 
he was equally successful, forcing it also to 
descend. Meanwhile a second machine put 
out of action another Roland. Two Fokkers, 
when about to attack, nearly collided and had 
to draw off. The third of the British pilots, 
at a lower altitude, also disposed of a Roland, 
which fell in a "spinning nose-dive," but his 
own engine being hit by a shot from a Fokker. 
he descended in a steep spiral. The 
fourth pilot dived to his rescue, engaged tho 
pursuer at a height of 1,000 feet, and the Fokker 
was observed to fall to the ground in flames. 
Eventually all the hostile aeroplanes were 
dispersed. A French pilot the same day 
brought down a German machine east of 
Poronne. These successes more than counter- 
balanced the loss of the four British machines 
which since the 16th had failed to return to 
their aerodromes. 

• Hw L.V.O. wss a two-wat«r biplane. 
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PRBNGH CAVALRY PATROLLING. 


At 10.55 p.m. Sir Douglas ICaig was ablo 
to report that north of tho Bazontin-Longuoval 
lino we had advanced 1,000 yards ; our front 
now ran from tho bottom of tho High Wood 
to Longue val, through the middle of Delville 
Wood, then turned south by Watorlot Farm to 
a point between Trones Wood and Guillomont. 
Heavy fighting still continuecl in the northern 
outskirts of Longiieval and in Delville Wood. 

General Fayollo this day had also won a 
considerable success north of tho Somme. To 
the south of tho river the French on the 20th 
had not been idle. Our Allies had advanced 
in tho preceding fighting almost up to the 
gates of Peronne; they were at the bottom 
ot the loop of the Sotnrne. To enlarge this 
pocket -southwards towards Chaulnes and tho 
railway Chaulnes-Pdronne was the next step 
to V)e taken. From tho western outskirts of 
Harleux to Hstrtes their line ran back almost at 
a right-angle. Consequently the troops south 
of the Sommo below P6ronne were in a dangerous 
salient. To drive its southern face southward 
and thus enlarge the salient was Foch’s object. 

Tho French Colonial troops were employed 
for the purpose, and in the morning of the 
20t.h a torrifio bombardment of tho German 
positions south of Estnkw opened. Their 


positions extended from Estr^s through the 
park of Doni6court, tho chateau of which had 
, been converted into a formidable underground 
fortress, to Soy^court, defended by formidable 
trenches, to the Bois de I’Etoile and Hill 00, 
situated north-west of Vermand-Ovillors, near 
wliioh was a redoubt on the road to Lihons. 
If the French could capture Vermand-Ovillors 
they would, be within easy distance of the 
Chaulnes junction, where the Amiens-Pdronne 
and Roye-Pdronne railways met. As the 
Roye region was the pivot of tho German right 
wing in this part of the theatre of operations, 
the importance of the Chaulnes junction is 
obvious. 

When tho bombardment ceased tho colourt^d 
troops of tho French advanced. Tho Soyd- 
court labyrinth, the Bois de TEtoile and the 
redoubt on the Lihons road near Vermand- 
Ovillors Farm were carried. By nightfall Soyc- 
court was surrounded on three sides. Thirty 
officers and 2,870 privates, 3 guns, and *10 
machine-guns had been captured. A (Wmau 
counter-attack near Soydeourt delivered in 
the late afternoon by a battalion was severely 
repulsed by the French artillery and machine- 
guns. 

Such i^as the battle of the Somme, of July 20. 
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BRINGING UP THE 75'i IN THE GREAT ADVANCE. 


To deceive the Gemnan people and their friends 
outside Germany, the German Great General 
Staff issued the following fabrication : 

On both RidoH of the Somme the enemy yeetorday, 
as was expected, prepared to deliver a strong attack, 
blit it foiled. 

After the strongest preparation on a front of about 
2ff miles, attacks were made south of Fozidres and to 
the west of Vonnandovillers.' 

More than 17 divisions, comprising more than 200,000 
men, participated in these attacks. 

'rhe meagre result for the enemy is that the first line 
of a Gorman Division along a front of about miles 
south of Hordocoiirt was pressed book from the ailvaiu;<Ni 
trenches into tho next lino of trenches l 3 ring 800 yarris 
to tho ri^ar, and tlio enemy divisions penetrated into a 
salient in tho little wood of Vermandovillers. 

On the whole of the remainder of I his front tho enemy’s 
wild onslaughts were broken to pieces against the deat h- 
defying loyalty of our troops, with extroordinnry 
losses for tho enemy. So for 17 olficers and 1,200 men 
luivo been esaptured. 

That, 80 far as numbers wore concernc*d, 
tho battle was on the largo scale custoinary 
to these operations may bo admitted. Other- 
wise the German fiction bore no relation to 
actual fact. The Allies were not successful 
at every point, but they made considerable 
gains and suffered no reverses of any nioment. 

During the night of the 20th-21st the enemy, 
ftfter an intense bombardment with gas shells, 
entered Hig^ Wood, and recovered the northern 


part of it. Tho next day (July 21) tho battle 
continued spasmodically from tho l^ipsig 
Redoubt to the Dolvillo. Rood. A Geniian 
bombing attack against tho northern edge of 
our position in the Redoubt failed. Taking 
advantage pf tho fim? wi*athor, our aeroplanes 
bombed important points bf.diind tlio German 
lines, and in the evening there was a good 
deal of aerial fighting cast of them. An oflicial 
account. of our aerial activity that day may 
here bo quoted ; 

Much HucccRKful cooperation witli artillery woh 
carriocl out ; 02 targets worn l•llgag(Hl with aeroplane 
observation and 25 with kite I alluoii. Several direct 
hits on gun emplacement s wen> obtained, the ammuni- 
tion ill Olio coiit inning to oxplofle for ovor half an hour. 

One of our mncrtiinoH, engaged on phntographin 
duty, was attacked by a Roland, which camo level 
and then divotl and altoekoil under the tail of our aero- 
plane. Our aeroplane sidc-slippod till level with 
tho Roland, and then fired thret'i drums into it at 40 
yiirtls. Tho Roland fell to tho earth ni^ar J^uizo Wood. 

One of our otfroplaiies, wliilst on artillery |mtrol at 

4.000 ft., saw eight hostile aircrafi nt a height of 9,000 ft. 
It climbed to this height uiul was joined by five of our 
fighting machines. - At this juncture the onoiny were 
joined by five L. V.Q.’s and two Fukkera. All our machines 
attacked the NOinewhat HcaUerod enemy formation. A 
sootion of three of our machines dived on to one party, 
from which one Fokker plunged to earth from a height of 

7.000 ft., and two other machines were forced to land. 
Another machine was seen to fall out df control into a 
village, and yet another fell headlong to earth in a field. 
The fighting lasted ovor half-an-hour, when the remolAing 
enemy inachinoR flew off in twos and throes. 
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The total of hostile maehines brought down on this 
dav was mix, and at least three more were driven down 
damaged. 

South of tho Ainions-Chaulnes railway, in the 
Maucourt region, tiie Germans tried to rush the 
French lines, but wore repulsed with the 
bayonet. 

Satmday, July 22, was a comparatively 
uneventful day. The Germans bombarded our 
lines with gas and lachrymatory shells, while 
wo prepared for a fresh advance in whicli tho 
Australians were destined to distinguish them- 
selves. At Berlin tho Higher Command affected 
to be supremely confident. " In tho Somme 
sector,’* ran the communique issued that day, 
“ after their defeat of tho previous days . . . 
our enemies hod to abandon their great united 
attacks.** However, all Germans did not 
agree with their leaders. For example, a 
German oiheer, interview'ed by the VoEaiEche 
Zeilumj of this date, is reported to have said : 

'J'ho Kfiglifih fought very bravely, notwithMtaiiding 
oiiormoufi Iobmoh. I don't know how groat thoir roM^rvoM 
aro, but upon tliia will depund tho length of the oflon- 
Bive. Our poaitiona were badly ktiookod about, but 
the diig-outa and aheltera hold out vory well, which 
ia lucky for us. Boaidea this, the higher command 
know wluit to expect about the attocka, and hod taken 
the neoenaary mcoauiea to roaiat them. Finally, rainy 
weather come at tho right moment to help us. 

Herr Max Osborn, writing for the same 
journal, observed : 


We ore shaken by a burning pain as new eireoiaa of 
German blood ore flowing, and we recognise our powerless- 
nesa over what cannot be changed. After two years of war 
the angel of deatruciion » paaaing through the ranks of 
Gorman anna with a fury and meroileaaneaa os if the 
doath donee of battlea had only juat begun. Oermann 
aro critioal, clear-headed, and atrong enough to look 
the truth in the face. Whilst the enemies suffer fearful 
loHsea, wo do not blind our eyes to the new mourning 
which has come to ua, nor over the aeriouanom of the 
fate of this decisive battle which ia raging on all tho 
fronts. Wo should be unworthy of the siiipendoiM 
task wo liave to fulfil, and of the aoarcoly comprehen- 
sible aHcrifloes which our heroes make, if wo 'wore 
not able to understand the whole fury and burden of 
these weeks. We feel as two years ago 'the raging 
Htorm of the united power of tho enemy. 

It ia now a question of not leas than everything for 
the life or death of our nation. We stand difloroiitly 
now from what we did in August, 1914. Unexampled 
deeds of fame lie between, but atill the concluding 
Doint hf» to be reached, and everything is in the balance 
of death or life. 

Everything between tho Somme and the 
Ancre was, indeed, **in the balance of death 
or life.** 

On tho evening of Saturday, July 22, the 
Britifth artillery increased its fire on tho German 
lines from Pozi^roa to Guillomont. Hero the 
Australians were about to play an important 
part in the Battle of the Sonune. Tho force 
engaged was tho 1st Anzac Corps (Lieiit.-Gen. 
Sir William K. Birdwood. K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G.). 

‘*A large sector of tho horizon,” said Mr. 
C. K. W. Bean, the official Press Corrosyjondent 
with the Australian Imperial Forces, ** was lit 
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up not by single flashes, but by a continuous 
bank of quivering light.’* The sweet heliotrope 
scent of German tear-shells pervaded the air 
in the vicinity of Pozidres. Shells containing 
poisonous gas whistled towards and over the 
British lines. Projectiles which burst high up 
and came down like flaming torches descended 
among the crouching Australians and Terri- 
torials. A torrent of our artillery ilro was 
turned on Pozieres, tho fortifled Windmill 
behind it, the lines of trenches before the 
village and the barbed-wire entanglements. 

Suddenly, about midnight, tho British guns 
lifted and the Australians rose to their feet. 
At once rockets rose into the air, and bursting 
lit up tho 500 yards or so of crater-pitted 
ground between them and the first German 
trench. Tho Australians, in the glare of the 
rfx'keis, under a rain of shrapnel, moved 
steadily and rapidly forward. On their left 
TcTritorials — ^mostly Londoners — ^tnade for the 
west end of the village. The first Gennan 
trench had been recently dug ; it was shallow, 
and tho enemy there oflered little resistance. 
Digging themselves in, the Australians halted, 
while our guns played on the second trench, a 
deep and well-built one beyond the tramway 
running about the outskirts of the village. 
There the Germans put up a better fight, but 
were all bayoneted or taken prisoners. 

Having improved the second trench, tho 
Ausiraluins, crossing to others, mode their 
way through clumxiB of woods and orchards 
into the village itself. Two redoubts w»cre 
captured on tlie way. Meanwhile the Terri- 
torials had on the left got above Pozidres and 
were attacking it from the north-west. From 
daybreak onward the work of clearing out the 
Germans from the ruins of the village wont on. 
At 11.30 a.m. the Gennans, strongly reinforced, 
counter-attacked. They had been doped with 
ether and charged like a troop of madmen. In a 
horrible hand-to-hand conflict weapons of every 
kind were employod and some of the Gennans 
used spiked clubs which had been specially 
made Jov this warfare. Backwards and for- 
wards swayed the infuriated combatants. But 
by 4 p.m. our troops gained the mastery and 
by nightfall three-quarters of Pozieres was won. 

Less successful was the attempt to storm 
Ouillemont at the southern end of tho sector. 
Several barbed-wire entanglements covering 
the position had not been destroyed. Raked 
by machine-gun fte and charged by tho Ger- 
man reserves, the British who hail effected a 


lodgment in tho village from tho north were 
obliged to withdraw. 

Between Pozieres and GuUlemont there had 
also been fierce encounters. At one moment 
our men had expelled the Germans entirely 
from Longuevid, but by the afternoon they had 
regained a footing in the northern houses of tho 
village. On the French front there had been 
an artillery duel, and south of Soy4oourt a 
German attack had been repulsed. 

On the 24th the battle for the ridges north of 
tho Somme continued, but nothing decisive 
occurred. Tho Australians and the British made 
some progress in and around Pozidres, where 
six German olTicers and 145 men wore captured 
and the French south of the Somme carried at 
night some strongly fortifled houses and a 
stretch of trench between Esti^es and Verinand- 
Ovillors. 

Tho next day (July 25) the situation changed. 
For a week no rain had fallen and the ground 
had dried, which was favourable to tho Allies, 
still the atmospheric conditions had been bod 
for our artillery observers, whether in the 
forward observing positions or high above the 
ground in aircraft. For it was )ia/.y and the 
smoko of battle lay heavy on tho earth. 

As a consequence, battery after battery c>f 
the heavy German guns which had been hastily 
dispatched to tho Soimno front wc^ro Safely 
placed by their detachments in various suitable 
positions behind Flcrs, the next village wliich 
would havcito be stormed on the road through 
liongueval to Bapaunie. Diuing the 2()th the 
increased volume of shell Are from the German 
. side plainly showed tho British that more guns 
had been brought into action against them. At 
tho same time tho strong reinforcements of 
infantry which had also reached the Gorman 
lines commenced a series of formidable counter- 
attacks. One of these in the afternoon was 
directed from tho north-east against Pozieros, 
most of which village was in the liands of the 
Australians or Territorials. Tho cemetery on 
the north-west side had been taken by our men, 
but to the north-east tho complication of 
trenches in front of the summit known as the 
Windmill on the ridge behind Pozidres still 
held out. To rescue their comrades still lurking 
in or near the village the Gormans swept down 
on both sides of tho Pozieres -Bapaume road 
from the direction of the Windmill. It was a 
bravo but fruitless attempt. . Such charges, 
already preposterous at tho First Battle, of 
Ypres, had, in -face of the gigantic accumulation 
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of guns and sholl«, now become suicidal. CJanght 
by a deluge of shrapnel, the Oennans hesitatiHl, 
halted, and then ran biK?k, leaving l)chind 
them the gi-oiind litteriMl with the dead and 
cfving. Almost sirmiH ancoiisly with this cliarge, 
another in the rc'gion of (hiillemont mot with 
the Maine fate. At other points parties of our 
infantry progr**ss(*d. To the south of Kstrdes 
the FiimeJi reduced some strongly fortified 
houses and farther west expelled the enemy 
from trencliiw north of Vermand-Ovillers. The 
salients (ircatcul by t he Allies north and south 
of t he .Somiiu! were being gradually flattened 
out. 

Night fell but brought no rest to the eom- 
hatarits. TIumm w.h no moon and the only 
light on the battlefield was that caused by 
explosions of the shells op the occasional 
lights and rockets thrown up. About 3 a.m. 
on the 2(ith the? Ormans, undeterred by their 
losses of tho previous day, commenced a 
couiiter-attaek on our position between 
Longueval and Fo/.ieres. A flight of rockets 
shot up and great patches of gnjund 
became visibks betraying tho enemy’s ad- 
vance. At once the trench mortars on our 
side began to fir(% and the sound of machine- 
guns and of rifle-firing was heard, while our 
batteries behind poured a devastating fire on 
tho assaulting troops. 

The at tack was beaten back and a second also 
failed. When dawn broke, “ No Man's Land ” 
was heaped with ghastly results of tho British 
fire. 

It was on July 20 that Fozieres was finally 
en])tured and the second phase of tho Battle 


of tho Somme ended. The Territorials and 
Australians had penetrated the main German 
line just below the Cemetery:, where numerous 
prisoners wore taken. Thence the British 
worked eastward along the trench to the 
Fozioras-Bapaiime road and advanced against 
tho positions guarding the high ground, north- 
east of the village. Most of the prisoners 
captured belonged to the 22nd Regiment, 
brought down from the Ypres region, and to 
tho 157th Regiment. 

Rvery building, every copse, w'ood, declivity 
in tho ground hod been utilized by the German 
enginoors for defensive purposes, and vast 
imdorgroiind dwellings had been constructed to 
house tho garrisons in safety. Ample supplies 
of arms and ammunition were at hand for their 
troops and careful arrangements hiul been 
mode to bring a powerful fire on tho works 
themsolvos in caso they should fall into the 
hands of the British; in short, tho whole 
resources of military art hod been exhausted 
to render this position impregnable. But, 
battered to pieces so far as tho above-ground 
constructions were concerned, tho nerve- 
shattorod garrison had been unable to resist 
the determined assaults of the British and 
Australians. The process of clearing out the 
dug-outs was, as an officer remarked, something 
like drawing a badger. But it was done, and 
Fozieres remained in the hands of our gallant 
troops. 

Since July 1 some 24 square mile^ had been 
seized by the British. They hod advanced 
eastward On an average 7,000 yards on a front 
averaging between 0,000 and 10,000 yards. 
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A t onco the largest and the most im- 
portant of Oort nan over-sea posses* 
sions, Gomian East Africa was also 
in a more favourable position both for 
offensive and defensive o(ier>itions than the 
other Oorinan colonies. The eoinmander of the 
forces. Colonel voA T^^ttow-Wirbivk, provc*d to 
ho an able soldier, and for the first 1 8 months 
of the war ho kept prai.*tica11y intact the terri- 
tory coilimitted to his charge. Throughout the 
greater part of that period he maintained an 
offensive on all his land frontiers. This he wok 
able to do as the coinbincxl n'siill of the un pre- 
paredness of his opponents and of geograpiiieal 
factors. 

The region known as German East Africa lies 
between Portuguese^ East Africa on tlie stmt 1 1 
\and British East Africa on the north. West- 
ward it extends to the great lakes of Central 
Africa, and includes parts of all those Jakes— 
Nyasa, Tanganyika, Kivu and Victoria Nyanza. 
It is. bordered north-west by the Uganda 
Protectorate, west by Belgian Congo, and 
south-west by Northern Rhodesia and the 
Nyasaland Protectorate. Its ' land frontiers 
are over 2.200 miles in length. In relation to 
its neighbours it occupies a central position with 
shorter and better lines of communication. Of 
Vol. X — ^Port 121. 


this circumstance von Tii'ltow-X'nrljcck took 
full advantage. 

On the Indian Ocean the Geniiiui [irotectorate 
hod a seaboard of abcait 450 miles willi several 
good harbours. But from tlie naval standpoint 
the value jf the two chief ports. I )iir-es -Salaam 
and Tanga, was diminished owing to the proxi- 
mity of the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, 
which »in^ a Jlritish piotectorato. I n the? event 
of hostilities these islands form conveniemt bases 
foe operations against t he mnininnci — a circum- 
stance!! of considerable importance, but yet a 
IMHir consolation in the Grr$at War, for the 
price paid for Zanzibar hy the Anglo-Gcrmon 
agreement of July. 1890, was the* cession of 
Heligoland ! 

The value' of Zanzibar ixs for as Fast Africa 
was concerned was dc^monstrati'd at the 
outset of the campaign, two cruisers sailing 
across and hoinhtirding Dar-es-Salaam (August 
8, 1914). The initiative at sea rested with the 
British, but it mos momentarily challenged. 
The cniiscr Konigsberg was in tlie Indian Ocean 
when war \\w declared, and on September 20 
it destroyed the Pegasus in Zanzibar roadstead. 
Meantime, on August 15, German forces had 
invaded British East Africa in the Kilimanjaro 
region and had seized Taveta. A eombined 
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land and sea attack on Mombasa was then 
planned. The land force got within ?5 miles 
of that port, but the Konigsberg instead of 
being able to help was chased by British war- 
sHiiis and eventually came to an inglorious end 
in the shallow waters of the Rufiji river. In 
December, 1914. Dar-es-Salaam was again 
boinbaixled, and in February, 1915, a blockade 
of the coast of Cerman East Africa was in- 
stituioci. 

From mul from other piftces on the 

frontier, the (JomuinM made raids on the 
Uganda Hailwav.* but they failed in their 
ondeavoui’s to eaptiire Nairobi, the capital of 
British Fast Afriea, and to sei/o the governor. 
Fiirly ill November, 1914, troops from India 
attacked Tanga from the pea. '.rho attack 
failid. tlie British caaiialtiefl being 795. A 



COLONEL VON LETTOW-VORBECK. 


simultaneous attack on the Ocniian positions 
north of Kilimanjaro also failed. In January, 
19lt5. Tndian troojjs garrisoned Jassin, a small 
post within the German frontier, but in the 
same month they Mroro compelled to sur- 
render to the Germans. There followed many 
weary months of frontier fighting. In April, 
1915, Brigadier-General Stewart was superseded- 
in the command of the troops in British Kast 
Africa by Major-General Tighe, who also hod 

* So rnllod boraiiRO it leads to Uganda. Tlie official 
title is tiic Mombosa-Viotoria Nyansa Railway, and it is 
wholly in British Kost Africa. 


charge of the opevations on the western 
Uganda frontier, where there was considerable 
fighting. In Juno, 1916, a combined land and 
lake attack on Bukoba, the chief Gennan port 
on the west side of Victoria Nyanza, was com- 
pletely successful. The only armed German 
boat on the lake had been previously disabled. 
The strength of the British in East Africa was 



DR. SCHNBB, 

Governor of German Bast Africa. 

largely increased early in 1910 by the arrival of 
on Expeditionary Force from South Africa, and 
in Febniary of that year General Smuts took 
over the command. General I'iglie had already 
initiated an offensive movement against the 
enemy, and in March, 1916, General Smuts 
swept the Germans out of the Kilimanjaro area. 

On the Congo frontier the war began with 
the bombardment — August 22, 1914" " of 

Lukuga, a Belgian port on Tanganyika, of 
which lake the Germans held command until 
the close of 1916. The operations against 
the Belgians, especially in the region of Lake 
Kivu, were on a comparatively large scale, 
but the Belgian commander. General Tonfbeur, 
kept his opponents in check whilcf engaged in 
raising a force strong enough to begin a serious 
offensive. The Belgian colonial army — Congo 
natives — struck its first big blow in April, 
1916. Next, however, to their efforts against 
British East Africa, the German offensive 
in the early months of the war was directed 
mainly against Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
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GENERAL MAP OP GERMAN EAST AFRICA. 


land. On Lake Nyasa itself they were powor- 
losB, the British having disabled the only 
Oorman steamer on the lake on August 13, 
1914. Outstanding events in the campaign 
were the defeat on September 9, 1914, of 
a determined attempt to seize Karonga, a 
British port on Lake Nyasa, and the successful 
defence by an Anglo-Belgian force of the post 
of Saisi, just within the Rhodesian frontier 
(Jime-August, 1915). In Septembcr-Noveinl)er, 
1916, reinforcements from South Africa reached 
Nyasaland, but it was not until May, 1910, that 
an invasion of Cerman territory from that 
protectorate was imdertaken. Meantime, in 
March, 1916, Portugal had join^ in the war and 
her troops had occupied one or two places on 
the southern frontier of the German protec- 
torate. 


Clcnnan Bast Africa hiul an an»a of over 

380.000 square miles — t hat is, it was nearly twice 
as large as Gennany. At its gn^atest length — 
S.E. luid N.W. it extended for a distance of 

1.000 miles. Although in the tropics, this terri- 
tory contains several areas which, owing to their 
elevation, are suitable for settlemcmt by Euro- 
peans. These areas probably do not exceed 
altogether 50,000 fi^qiiare miles, and in the rest 
of the country the climate is unhealthy for 
white races. Tiittlc mineral wealth had been 
discovered, but in sylvan, agricultural and 
pastoral resources the country is immemsely 
rich, and it is the natural avenue of t rade for a 
considerable port of Central Africa. Moreover, 
judged by African standards — the continent is 
very sparsely populated — ^its native inhabitants, 
who numbew about 8,000,000, are fairly 
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ON THE BORDERS OP RHODESIA. 
Rhodesian troops on the march. 


niiiiienniN. Many Arabs and Indians dwell in 
the couHt lands. The physical features of the 
country wco on a grand scalo, the principal druw- 
liacU bt'ing the lack of navigable rivers. Of 
non-navigaltlc rivers there are many, some of 
iiiiposiiig length. The major part of the 
country is a tableland, 3,000 to 4,000 feet 
in average elevation and with an undulating 
Burfaee. Parts of the tableland are barren, 
but for the most part it is covered with 


forests or elephant grass. Big game is plentiful 
in many regions. The lion, leopard, buffalo, 
giraffe, antelopes of many kinds, the ** rhino.” 
and the ** hippo.” are all there, and snakes, 
many venomousi^ abound. Crocodiles infest 
the rivers and the tse-tse fly — and other 
pests — ^many districts. The soil is nearly 
everywhere rich and abundantly repays culti- 
vation. The eastern escarpment of the table- 
land is roiiiSh broken, forming ranges of 
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mountains which run parallel to the sea. 
The coastal plain, sometimes sandy, but 
mostly mangrove swamps and dense jungle, 
is from 30 to over 100 miles wide. Owing 
to their fertility the majority of the European 
plantations were in the coastal plain and 
in the mountains facing it. There were two 
principid areas of settlement, in the IuUk 
around Mrogoro, west of Dar-e.s -Salaam, 
and, farther north, in Usambara, where the 
highlands come nearest the sea and reach to 
within a few miles of the frontier of British East 
Africa. Besides the tangle of mountains 
forming the sea-ward wall of the tableland, 
severed isolated summits mark its eastern edge. 
Of these Mount Merii (14,050 feet) and the 
inajeHtic, glacier-clad, volcanic cone of Kiliman- 
jaro (19,321 feet, the highest mountain in 
Africa) were within the German frontier. 'J'he 
southern slopes of Kilimanjaro and Meru are 
among the best watered, most cultivated, and 
most hoalthy regions of East Africa. They arc 


m 

In the south-west Nyasa — 350 miles in length- — 
lies 6,000 ft. below the unbroken line of the 
Livingstone mountains ; due west is Tangan- 
yika, a rock-bound ribbon of water 30 to 45 
miles wide and over 400 miles long. North of 
Tanganyika, framed in mighty mountains, lira 
Kivu, a pigmy among its giant neighbours, for 
its length is only 55 miles, ’but tho most pic- 
turesque of African lakes. And north of Kivu 
is a land of wonder and mystery dominated by 
the lofty cones of a series of very active vol- 
canoes, the Mftimbiro Moiuitains. Eastward 
of Mfiimbiro, and comparatively shallow, for 
it lies on the tableland, not in the Kift 
Valley, is tho vast expanse of tlio Vietr>ria 
Nyanza, with an area no»i.rly as groat as Scot- 
land. About a fourt h of the waters of Nyasa, 
half of Kivu, and rather mom? than half of 
Victoria Xyanza, together witli part of the 
Mfuinbiro Mountains, were in tho German 
protectorate. The waters <jf Tanganyika, out- 
side the three miles limit, were interriatinnal, 



DAR-BS-SALAAM. 


conveniently adjacent to the Usambara high- 
lands, and have in Tanga an excellent port.. 

Much of the interior is unattractive from th(9 
scenic point of view, but few regions of Africa 
rival in grandeur and beauty the western fringe 
of the protectorate. Here the tableland is 
cleft by a huge chasm, known as thc9 Groat Uift 
Valley, and in the chasm, of immense depth, 
lie lakes Nyasa, Tanganyika and Kivu. The 
walls of the chasm tower sheer above the lakes. 


as free to the British, who own its southern 
shores, and tho Belgians, to whom bf*long its 
eastern coast, as to the Gennans. Imme- 
diately east of Kivu is tho moimtainoiis and 
thickly-populated district of Ruanda, a feudal 
State 'still governed by its own Sultan in 1914, 
though German sovereignty was acimowledged. 
Ruanda is famed for its countiM herds of 
cattle and its healthy climate. It also contains 
the most remote of the head -streams of the 

121—2 
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BRITISH WATER-SUPPLY COLUMN. 


Nile. ThoHc gathor into ono and, ns tho 
Kagera, flow into the Victoria Nyaiiza just 
within tho bounds of the Uganda IVitnctoratc. 

It was one of tho ironies of tho fiartitioii of 
Africa that this central region of llio eastern 
half of the continent fell to Certnany, for in 
its exploration and early development the>' 
hod had scarcely any part. The first Europeans 
to liold sway over the seaports the Portu- 
guese — some vestiges of their nile still remain. 
In the nineteenth century the Arab Siiltaiis 
of Zanzibar had succeeded to the sovereignty 
over tho coast of tho neighbouring mainland. 
It was one of those Sultans, Soyyid Majid, who 
first recognized the advantages that the per- 
fectly shelterod hiu'bour of Dar-os-Salaam 
(Arabic for the Haven of Peace) ofTerod in 
contrast with the ojx^n roadstead of Zanzibar. 
To the Zanzibar Arabs was duo also the first 
authentic knowledge of tho interior. In quest 
of slaves and ivory these Arabs pc*netrated 
inland to Tanganyika, and even across that 
lake into the heart of what became Belgian 
(?ongo. Leaders in this movement wore the 
foiiiUy of which Tippoo Tib was the best-knOwn 
member. Starting from Bagamoyo, opposite 
Zanzibar, the Arabs formed a caravan route 
to 1 anganyika. They founded on the open table- 
land the town of ^''abora as a half-way howto 
between the sc>a and the lakes. Ujiji, midway 


on tho oastern slifires of IVinganyika, where 
occurs one of the. raiv breaks in the line of pre- 
cipitous C'liffH forming the eastern wall of the 
Great Rift Valley, was their lake port, and 
there they ruled as sovereigns and lords. 
Rumours of tho existence of vast y.f*as in tho 
heart of Africa presently roochod Eiiru}X). It 
was tho ago of great explorers in Africa, and 
Burton and Speko mode an advonturoiis 
journey from Bagamoyo to Tanganyika. First 
of whito men at Ujiji, in February, 1858, they 
gazed upon the waters of that lake — ^tho longest 
fresh -water lake in the world. Next to ex- 
plore Tanganyika was David Livingstone, and 
it was at Ujiji that he was “ found,’* by H. M. 
Stanley in 1871. Speke, besides his share in 
tho discovery of Tanganyika, wae the first 
whito man to see tho waters of that nyanM 
which he named after Queen Victoria ; and to 
Speke and Grant and to H. M. Stanley was due 
the opening up of the route from Bagamoyo 
to Victoria Nyanza. Speke likewise was the 
first European to soe Mfumbiro. Kivu alone 
owed its discovery to a German, Count 
Gotzei. . 

Hard on the heels of the explorers came the 
misHionaries-^British missionaries— and these 
carried on desperately hard work with unceas- 
ing devotion. Much of their effort was directed 
to combating tho Arab slave traders, and 
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Ix Ueving that one of the suieet methods of 
:u?oompli8hiiig their object was to develop 
ii^gitimate trade* they launched the first 
Steamers placed on the waters of Tanganyika 
iind Nyasa. After the missionary came the 
trader— British and British-Indian — and after 
the trader the political agent. As early as 
1877 Seyyid Bargarii* the:i Sultan of Zanzibar* 
luul offered to British merchants extensive 
rights in his mainland dominions. Seyyid 
Sorgash* like his predecessors* was in close 
rolations with the Government of India* and 
Sritish influence was predominant in Zanzibar* 
whore Sir John Kirk was in the critical period 
of partition the British Agent. In 1877 the 
British merchants proved more timid — a re- 
markable exception to the general rule — ^than 
the British Government in assuming responsi- 
)>jlity* and Seyyid Bargash’s offer was not 
ac;ceptod. In 1883-84 the rivalry of Germany 


began. The notorious Karl Peters* whose 
subsequent exploits earned for him among the 
natives the title of ** The Man with the Blood- 
stained Hand*’* with two companions, Uuidcd 
clandestinely on the mainland near Zanzibar 
in November* 1884, and concluded treaties 
with chieftains in the Kilimanjaro and other 
regions* upon which a little later the Gennan 
Imperial Government founded claims of sovo- 
rtngnty. For action of this kind some of the 
British interested in the development of East 
Africa had been prepared, and a short while 
lH)fore Karl Peters reached Zanzibar Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) M. H. Johnston had made 
treaties with the chiefs of Tavota and 
other native potentates in the Kilimanjaro 
n>gion. 

It is not necessary to set forth the diplo- 
matic struggle which followed ; the result 
was that through the complaisant action 
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MEN OF THE KING’S AFRICAN RIFLES. 

of tho British Foreign Office, which then wel- 
comed Oormon cooperation in the work of 
civilization in Africa— Oermany ueciired tho 
rich region which had bocm opened \ip hy 
British enterprise, w^hile to the British fell' 
an unknown land, believed to bo worthless, 
save as afford.'ii'4 a route to Uganda and tho 
Upper Nile. It hod one good harboiur — 
Mombasa — and that in 188.5 seemed to lx* 
the beginning and end of its advantages. 
It foil to Lord Salisbury in 1800 to xign tho 
agreement w'hich settlcnl tho Y)oiindarie8 of 
tho German protectorate. The Gonnans in 
eharac^tcristic fashion had intrigued to secure 
Zanzibar Island, both because of its com- 
manding strah>gic position and its value as 
chief entrepot for the tnule of Central Africa. 
In the end they ac^knowledged a British pro- 
tectorate over Zanzilmr— but they got Heligo- 
land in recomix^nse. Further, Karl Peters had 
conducted afilibustering expedition inioUganda 
with the object of obtaming for Germany a 
footing in the Upper Nile l)asin. Lord Salis- 
bury insisted that the whole boain of the Nile 
should be left in tho British sphere, and carried 
Ills point. But again the price paid was some- 
what heavy — it was the sacrifice of tho scheme, 
associated chiefly with the name of Cecil 
Rhodes, for an “ all-British ** route from the 
Cape to Cairo. Sir Harry Johnston. Mr. A. .1. 
Swann and others had in the region between 


Tanganyika and Uganda made treaties with 
native potentates which would have achieved 
the desired object, but Germany objected to 
have the British as neighbours in the west as 
well as in tho north and south, and by tln' 
1890 agreement the limits of tho German pn). 
tectorate were made conterminous with^ tlic 
eastern frontier of the Congo Free State (now 
the Belgian Congo).* Apart from this main 
issue two other notow'orthy incidents occurred 
in fixing the frontier. They concerned rival 
cdaiins to mountains, Kilimanjaro and Mfiiin- 
biro. The outcome of the negotiations iiiay 
be told in the words of a correspondent of 
The Times: 

To Kilimanjaro the British had the best title, and tho 
straight lino which it was proposed should form the Anglo. 
Oorman boundary would have carried the frontier acroM^i 
the mountain and left tho highest peaks on the BritiHh 
side. Lord Salisbury, however, was told — the story was 
current at the time, though it does not appear in tho 
diplomatic documents— that the Kaiser (then Priiii't; 
William of PrusMia) greatly desired that Kilimanjaro, 
first sighted by a German, t should become Qorinu'i 
territory. Lonl Salisbury was complaisant, and tin* 
frontier was deflected to moot the wishes of the Priissinii 
Pritioo — though tho Taveta district fell to Great Britain. 
The story is charactorisiic, and it has been an undoubtoil 
point of satiafac!tion to William 11. that the German fliH{ 
should float over the highest point of Africa. Thu 
pariioiilar peak which rises a few feet above its neighbotii-s 
is called tho Kaiser Wilhelm Spitze. 

Among other things, the Kaiser had expressed 
great intensst in ” the flora and fauna ** of 
Kilimanjaro, and this was remembered when thv 
diplomatists came to fix the western front i(*r, 
where Mfuinbiro w'as situated. The straight 
line then favoured for international boundaries 
would have placed Mfumbiro (as was sufipoHed) 
within tho German sphere. 

The chance glimpse which Speke obtained in 1861 of tin* 
magnificent volcanio region led, however, to tho saving' 
of a portion of that territory for Britain. Kilimanjonj 
had been gracefully given to Germany, and Lord Salisbury 
claimed Mfumbiro in return. *'Te11 the Emperor,*' 
.\1exander Bruoe, one of tho founders of the British East 
Africa Company, and a son-in-law of David Livingstone, 
is raportod to have said. ** that there is a Sooismaii in 
Edinburgh interostod in the flora and fauna of the 
mountain.'* The Germans, more than half bolieviiiff 
that Mfumbiro had only a mythical existence, agreed tu 
Lord Salisbury's demand. Later on Speke's Mfumbiro 
was found to be full 20 miles west of its supposed pos^ion. 
and was claimed by Belgium to be in Congo territory. 
[Eventually, after years of negotiations, the Mfuinbiro 
region was divided betwoon Britain, Germany aiui 
Belgium.] 

* When in 1804 the Rosebery Administration tried to 
get through the Cape to Cairo connexion by obtaining tin; 
lease of a strip of Congo territory, Germaiiy at once inter- 
vened and tho proposed lease was abandoned. 

t Johannes Rebmann* (in 1848). Rebmanii was i 
Wurtemburger, a missionary in the service of the 
Missionary Society. 
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For a ntimber of years the Germans did little 
towards the development of their protectorate. 
The administration had to meet Arab revolts on 
the coast ai^ to subjugate many native tribes 
in the interior. Their methods were in general 
very harsh ; the efforts of one or two enlight- 
ened governors* such as Major Hermann von 
NVissmann and Count Gdtzen* could not 
ehange the whole spirit of the administration. 
For years* too* the public services were starved 
by the refusal of the Reichstag to vote the sup- 
plies required. The Usambara Highlands were 
developed by private enterprise* part of the 
capital employed being British. It was not 
until the appointment* in 1907, of a business 
man* Herr Demburg* to the German Colonial 
office that the protectorate was given ample 
means of development. The Uganda Railw'ay, 
which reached Victoria Nyanza in 1901, had 
firoved highly successful and was drawing to 
^tombasa much of tho trade of German East 
Africa. The lesson was not lost on Herr 
Domburg. The railway from Tanga to the 
I'sainbara Highlands was continued to Neu 
^loshi, on the slopes of Kilimanjaro, and 18 
miles west of tho British frontier. More impor- 
t>mt was the completion of what is cdled vari- 
ously the Central Railway and tho Tanganyika- 
bahn. This trunk line, from Dor-es-Salaam to 
l^ke Tanganyika* was begun in 1905* but in 
1907 had not got beyond Mrogoro. After Herr 
Demburg^s visit to East Africa in that year 
construction went forward rapidly, and in 


February* 1914, tho rails readied the Idee — a 
distance of 780 miles. Owing to an altera- 
tion in the levd of Tanganyika Ujiji was not 
chosen as the lake terminus* a land-locked 
natural harbour* Kigoma* being available four ' 
miles farther north. With tho building of the 
railways the number of plantations increased. 
Tn 1913 the value of exports from the protec- 
torate was £1,777,000, an indication of the 
volume of trade which would follow the pro- 
vision of cheap transport. 

In 1912 Dr. Albert Schnee, who h^ held posts 
in London and the South Seas and who had 
married a New Zealand lady* was appointed 
governor* and he was in office when war broke 
out. Towards tho coast Arabs and the British 
Indians (who were among the chief traders) he 
followed a conciliatory policy ; he also took 
some steps to secure reasonable treatment of the 
negroes by tho planters. In view of the rdle of 
Protector of Islam adopted by the Kaiser it is 
noteworthy to find that Dr. Sclmoe* montlis 
before the war broke out, was engaged in an 
anti-Mahommedan crusade. A circular signed 
by him was sent, in October, 1913, to all District 
Commissioners on the subject. A copy of this 
precious document was discovered by tho 
British in the archives at Moshi in Manrh, 1910. 
It read as follows : 

All military stationH. 

You Hfo roquostwl to 80iid within threw inoiithi* from 
ilato of receipt a report stating what can bo done by 
means of Govornmont servant-s an*! Government loncherH 
to oounteraot rIfoctivelythoHproad i>f Islamic propagaiula. 
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TRAINING SCOUTS FOR THE BRITISH FORCES. 


Do you eotiHidor it poflaible to make a regulation 
prohibiting Islam altogether T Possibly a rule might be 
enforoed by which teachers would not be allowed to 
perform ciroumoisions or act as preachers in the mosqueit, 
etc. The same prohibition might also be applied to other 
Government servants. 

The encouragomont of pig-breeding among natives is 
recommended by experts as an efTective moans ot stopping 
the spread of Islam. PloaMO consider this point also. 


“ Export opinion ’* recommended pig-brood- 
ing as a preventative to tho spread of Islam — a 
fine example of the profundity of German 
thought. But when the war began Dr. Solmoe 
charigod h is tuno. By his authority a proclama- 
tion inciting the Moslems to a Holy War was 
distributed broadcast. The Germans did more. 
They entered into direct negotiations* with 
Moslem notables, subjects of tho Allies, and 
endeavoured to seduce them from their alhj- 
giance. A choice specimen of the way in 
which they went to work to effect this object is 
afforded by a letter addressed by Count Falken- 
stein, the officer commanding the forces on 
the Nyasa frontier, to a Mahomedan who 
exortdmd grtjat influence- over tho large Moslem 
population living on either side of tho Anglu- 
Portugiioso border near Lake Nyasa. Tho 
following is a translation of the principal 
passages Count Falkenstein’s letter ; 


ITiP MahoincdaiiH together with tho Gennoiw and tli 
Austnarw arc fighting with EngUsh, Fronch. Italian 
iforbians, and Japanese. The enemy overyahero oi 
dofeatod. ... In Morocco the French arc completol 
oleo^ out. ... In Afghanistan and Baluchistan tl 
hngliBh have run away. 


Now tho children of Padialia have entered into i>ower. 
. . . French and RiiBsions ore practically fallen and the 
English not quite jret, but many of their soldiers are 
killed outright, very many of their battleships are sunk. 
Of their steamers more than fiOO have sunk. 

Here in East Africa soldiers [ T our] have reached close* 
to the English railway at difleient places. The English 
railway, its roadway, our askaris [native soldiers] iiave 
destroyed. . . . The Belgian oskori have eveiywhers 
been defeated, many have died, many taken prisoners. 
Furthermore, here in Nyosaland there are many German 
oskori. Many Mohomodaiu and wo ourselves will make 
a great '* business." 

And now all Mahomedans are knowing when they die. 
Furthermore, they are dying for God. He has seen their 
flag of holy war with His own eyes. And you do not fail 
to bring news to me immediately and the names of those 
Angoni[a tribe of Zulu origin living in British Nyosaland], 
we are wanting their " marks " and their chieftain. 

Ask them quietly. Dispose clever men well for tho 
hading of our seoiet and you will be happy in the Govern- 
ment together with your people. — Falkbwstbui, 
Cautain. 

The new attitude of tho adminiatration 
towards Islam had its effect on the Mosleofia 
living in German East Africa, and among the 
stoutest of Colonel von Lettow-Vorbeck h 
troops were Arab volimteers. 

Nominally the combined strength of the 
military and police forces in German East 
Africa when war began was some 260 Germans 
and 2,500 natives. The North German Gazette 
of March 25, 1015, claimed that in East Africa, 
as in South-West Africa and Cameroon, 

the military organization consisted at all 
times solely of police troops designed exclu- 
sively to agsure security against native revolts, 
but not against an extenor enemy.** Although 
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this asBertion was not true, the forces in 
German East Africa at the beginning of August, 
1014, were not sufficient to enable Colonel von 
Lettow-Vorbeck to take the offensive imme- 
diately. But he speedily raised a comf>ara- 
tively large army. All German residents of 
military age in the protectorate, some 3,000, 
wore called to the colours, as well as the native 
soldiers who had passed into the reserve. It 
also happened that in August, 1914, there were 
at Dar-es-Salaam a number of non -resident 
Oennans. It had been arranged to o\yen at 
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tliat port on August 15 an exliibition in cele- 
bration of the completion of the Tnngan- 
yikabahn. Many visitors, including several 
army officers, luul arrived. They had no 
chance of returning, and together with •the 
crews of the steamers in harbour were available 
to reinforce the ranks of von I^)ttow-Vorbcck*s 
army. Most of the Gorman missionaries in 
the country also joined the ranks ; os already 
statcHl. numl'H^rs of Aral)s vohuitoered, and 
large numbers of natives wero impressed. By 
Oetolx'r, 1914, the German force was three 



GERMAN BAST AFRICAN NATIVE TROOPS, 
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timra as large os its nominal strength in the 
previous August » nn<l at its maximum Colonel 
von T/»ttow-Vorbi?fk had under hia command 
4,000 Kiiropeans and 30,000 natives. At the 
beginning of 1916, that is after allowing for the 
Herioiia (jaaiitiltkw the enemy had already suf- 
fered (not fewer than 4,000), G^ieral Smuts 
estimated the Gorman force at 16,000 men, of 


whom 2,000 were white, with 60 guna and 80 
machine guns. This was cither an iinder- 
(*stimato or did not include the Germans 
o[)erating in Die Tanganyika and Nyaaaland 
regions. The German troofis w^re organized 
in coinpanic's varying from 150 to 200 strong, 
with 10 |HT cent, of whites and an average of 
two machine guna £)er company. They were 
plentifully supplied with ammunition. All the 
principal Government stations were fortided, 
and were connected with one another and with 
the railways by well-made roods, mostly 
suitable for motor traffic.* Tabora, at which 
town many of the main roads meet, was 
especially well defended, as was also Kigoina, 
the harbour of Ujiji. The “military organi- 
zation U\ assure security against native revolts “ 
had cerf iiinly been thorough, and Colonel von 
J-etfow-Vorbeek was able to contemplate the 
immediate militoiy situation with much greater 
equanimity than could the British and Belgian 
commanders opp<isod to him. Ho was, it may 
be added, a man of experience in tropical Afric? , 
for before taking up his command at Dar-es- 
Salaani, in 1914, he had been commander of the 
troops in Cameroon. 

Though the local situation in East Africa 
was favourable to Gennany it speedily became 
apparent in Berlin that the naval aupremocy 
of Britain left them without means of auccour- 
ing their colonies. Thus it came about that 
on August 23, 1914, the Berlin Foreign Office 
made proposals that such of the African 
possessions of the belligerents as "were w'ithin 
the conventional basin of the Congo should be 
neutralized. This German manceiivre has been 
dealt with in the accoimt of the Cameroon 
campaign, and need not again bo discussed. 
How far the (k*rman Government’s action u-as 
clisintoreMtfxi may be judged from the fact that 
(jenuan troo[)s, while Berlin was still in wireless 
coimrumication with Dr. Schnee, had invaded 
British East Africa and Nyosaland, and had 
bondjarded (entirely without provocation) a 


• Apart from main roads there were a foy, 
solidary i-oadH, l,«t in the greater part of the coiinti^ 
the only meanH of comrniinicaUon were biieh troeka ^ 


Belgian port on Lake Tanganyika before the 
(iennan Foreign Office first made its proposals 
for neutralization. Those proposals were rejected. 

When news that war was declared reached 
the British protectorates in East and Central 
Africa there was an immediate rally of the 
white settlers to the colours. The native 
communities proved equally eager to serve 
the British cause, and the propaganda of the 
Germans among them met with no response. 
There was a small rising in Nyasaland in 
January, 1915, but it was the work not of the 
Gormans, but of a native Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist, who proclaimed that the millennium 
would come when Nyasaland had a black king. 
The rebels, receiving no support, were easily 
crushed. They in no sense represented the 
native Christians. The Mahomedans gave 
ample proof of their loyalty. Of all the 
declarations made by Moslem rulers none was 
more significant than tliat of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, for the Zanzibar Arabs had had 
practical experience both of German and 
British methods of rule. In a letter to his 
representative at Mombasa the Sultan wrote : 

T.«t no ctofiHidoration or promiRon from Germans 
prevail upon you to change your allegiance from the 
mighty Kmpiro of lEiigland. Remembor that England 
hoH over been a true friend and protector of our interests 
and religion, and I commend to you and all Arabs that 
your attitude now bo of iiiiHwerving loyalty to Great 
Britain. . 

Lot me warn you against believing lies coming from 
Germans. Bemcmber how the Germans behaved during 
the reigns of Soyyid Majid and Seyyid Bargash rospec* 
lively. Tlie amount of outrages and Violation of the 
local Government's rights and forced intervention in our 
religious concerns committed by them at that time, even 
entering the mosques with their slices on, not even 
regarding the sacred rights of the mosques. ... The 
German Government is harsh and cruel, and they have 
over shown themselves scornful and despising 
M^omedons. Do not believe their words, for they lie to 
gain your confidence, and then thqy will crush and ill- 
treat you and our religionists. 

The Arabs responded to the Sultan’s appeal, 
and not in lip service only, nor in munificent 
donations to war funds. Arab volunteers 
rendered valuable help in the critioal first 
months of the war. Pagan tribes were likewise 
eager to help. The warlike Masai wore among 
the first to offer their services and many Masai 
acted as scouts to the British East African 
force. Fears of unrest among the natives, 
which for some weeks haunted the minds of the 
British settlers in East Africa, proved groundr 
less. 

On receipt of the news of the declaiation of 
war, which to (he British in East Africa pcone. 
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in the words of a resident, *' almost like a bolt 
from the blue/* the Governor, Sir Henry 
Belfield, proolaimed martiid law in British 
East Africa and Zanzibar* The situation was 
prebarious ; no preparations had boon ^piadc 
to guard against invasion from the Gennan 
frontier. The East Africa Protectorate Force, 
which was under the command of Lieut.-Col. 
L. E. S. Ward, D.S.O., consisted of the 3rd 
-Battalion King's African Rifles and part of the 
1st Battalion of the same regiment. It num- 
bered about 1,200. Many of the rank and file 


. for service against the Germans. They were 
in Jubaland, maintaining order among unruly 
Somali on the borders of Italian Somaliland.* 
They had to be brought from distant stations, 
embarked at Kismayu, and thence taken by 
boat to Mombasa; and it was not until Sep- 
tember that they reached the front. Mean- 
time volunteers were calliHl for from among 
the European population of British East 
Africa. The appeal was mode to willing men. 
Within a fortnight over 1,000 settlers were 
under arms, and one troop hiwl alrendv taken 



SOMALI SCOUTS AT A CAPTURED GERMAN OBSERVATION POST. 

Native huts on either side. 


were Yaos, a virile tribe living in Nyasaland, 
but among them were numbers of other tribes 
^—Sudanese, Gallas and Abyssinians. Highly 
trained, daring to a fault, enduring, no flner 
body for campaigning in Africa could be found. 
They were led by ofTisers seconded from 
British regiments. Besides this very eflicient 
but very small body there was a semi;military 
police force in British East Africa about 2,000 
strong. Few of those could be sparcxl from their 
normal duties, and in August, 1014, not even 
the majority of the K. A. Rifles were available 


the field. Two rogimemts were formed from 
the ranks of the settlers — the East African 
Mounted Rifles and the Kast African Regiment 
(infantry). The Boer Volunteers wore enrolled 
in a separate company under Capt. Wesscls. 
Lieut. A. J. B. Wavell (Si^eeial Reserve, The 
Welsh Regt.), a man with an intimate know- 
ledge of Islam, one of the few Euro|jeans who 


* The Somali living in the mom iwttlod part of tho 
Protectorate wem aliHolutely loyal. Many volunieere«l 
for service and under white leaderRhip the Somali Scouts 
did good ivork. ^ 
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had visited Mecca, obtained pennifwion to 
rc»cruit among tho coast Arabs, and “ VVavell s 
Arabs '* soon earned distinction. 

The East African volunteers were exceedingly 
keen, hard, sturdy men. Many had seen service 
in South Africa, nearly all wore export shots 
and aeoiiHtoined to tho bush. The majority 
broii'^ht their owrn horses and equipment. 
Among the volunteers was Lord Delamere, the 
first settler in British East Africa, whose experi- 
ence was utilized in the Intelligence Depart- 
ment. Another of the <‘arliest to volunteer was 
, Mr. Charles Grey, brother of the Socretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. 

While tho resources locally available might 
suffice for the moment large reinforcements 



LIEUT. A. J. B. WAVELL. 


were needed, and orders were issued for troops 
from India to go to East Africa. The first 
regiment to arrive was the 29th Punjabis. 
With it came Brigadier-General J. M. Stewart, 
who took over the command of the troops from 
Colonel Ward. At that time two enemy 
cruisers were in the adjacent waters, tho Emden 
and tho Konigsberg. But tho transport of 
troops went on unhindered. The British ships 
in tho Indian Ocean did more, however, than 
convoy transports. They took an active part 
in tho fighting, and in fact struck the first blow 
in the oampaign. 

On August 8, 1914, two ancient cruisers, the 
Astrna and the Pegasus, appeared off Dar-os- 


Salaam. The Astrssa (4,360 tons) ranked as a 
second-class cruiser and oarried two 6-inoh and 
eight 4*7 gims. But she was 23 years old and 
could steam no more than 18 knots. The 
Pegasus (3,000 tons) was slightly younlger, 
scarcely 20 years old, her principal armament 
being eight 4-inoh guns. At Dar-es-Salaam 
there wore no heavy guns and the German navy 
was represented only by the 10-year-old sur- 
veying ship Mowo, of 660 tons, which oarried 
nothing more than three l-pounders. This 
vessel and the fioating dock the British ships 
sank by gunfire. Landing parties destroyed 
the (newly erected) wireless station and dis- 
mantled the ships in harbour. It was not a 
big affair, but as Dar-es-Salaam was not only the 
chief port of entry in the Gennan protectorate, 
but tho seat of government. Dr. Schnoo 
received a valuable lesson as to what supremacy 
at sea meant. However, the Germans wore 
heartened a few weeks later by the arrival of 
the Konigsberg, a cruiser of 3,400 tons, launched 
at Kiel in December, 1905, which carried ten 
4*1 inch guns and had a speed of 24 knots. On 
September 20 the Konigsberg surprised the 
Pegasus as that vessel was lying at anchor in 
Zanzibar roadstead cleaning her guns and re- 
pairing her machinery. The Kdnigsberg with 
her long-range guns completely dibbled the 
Pegasus, which was unable to reply, and lost 
25 killed and 80 woimded out of her crow of 
234. The German cniiser also sank the two 
small guard-ships Cupid and Khalifa. This 
success led the Germans to plan a combined land 
and sea attack on Mombasa Up to that time 
there had been no very serious fighting on land. 

The frontier between the German and British 
East Africa protectorates ran mainly through 
desert regions. Only at Kilimanjaro was there 
any considerable area under cultivation close to 
the boimdary. Here on the German side was 
the post of Moshi, and on the British side, 26 
miles distant, tho post of Taveta Moshi (or, 
strictly Neu Moshi, a mile or two south-west of 
the government post) was the terminus of the 
railway from Tanga, and thus the Germans had 
an easy means of sending troops thither. 
Taveta, however, is 76 miles from Voi, tho 
nearest station on the Uganda Railway, and 
most of the intervening country is a waterless 
desert. On August 16 a German force, about 
100 strong, crossed the frontier and occupied 
Taveta, its ** garrison,*’ consisting of a District 
Commissioner, his Goanese clerk and 26 nativeSf 
retiring. Although it did not appear at first 
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MASAI WARRIORS AS BRITISH SCOUTS. 

to affect the general situation the occupation of 
Taveta was of iinportanee. Tt guarded the 
easiest if not the only route open from British 
Kast Africa for an invasion in force of the Ger- 
man protectorate. Col. von Lotto w-Vorbeek 
also took steps to guard Kilimanjaro from the 
north, where the branch lino from the Uganda 
Railway serving the Magadi soda lake reaches 
to within 30 miles of the German frontier, its 
terminus being about 90 miles north -north -west 
of Kilimanjaro. Somewhat nearer Kilimanjaro 
than Magadi, and a mile or two on the Gennan 
side of the frontier, is an isolated mountain 
trailed Longido. There the Germans established 
a strong military post. 

Colonel von fjettow-Vorbeck now began to 
develop liis plans for an offensive on all his 
frontiers. As regarded British East Africa a 
leading object was the destruction of the 
Uganda Railway. From its starting point at 
Mombasa on the Indian Ocoan as far os Nairobi 
(the capital of the protectorate), a distance of 
327 miles, this railway is nowhere moro than 
80 miles from the German frontier. From 
Taveta, Longido, and other points raiding parties 
were sent out to damage the line. At the same 
time an advance was made along the coast 
from Jassin. Crossing the Umba river the 
Germans seiased Vanga, which was “garrisoned" 
by one British officer and seven native soldiers. 
Up to the middle of September they had not 
advanced *far beyond Vanga,' but on the same 
day — September 20 — ^that the Konigsberg 


destroyed llio Pegasus at Zanzibar the Germans 
))cgan to march on Mombasa, which is only 50 
miles from Vanga. Their strength was esti- 
mated at from 1,000 to 1,500, and they had 
several rnochino guns. Information n^ceived 
by the British led them to lx>liovo that Septem- 
l>er 29 hod been fixed by the Gormans os the 
day for the fall of Mombasa. The Konigsberg 
was to bombard the port and occupy the island 
on which it is situated, while the land force was 
to destroy the railway bridge which connects 
Mombasa with tlie mainland. As a pre- 
cautionary measiim the women and children, 
the rolling stock and specie were sent up country 
from Mombasa by the Uganda Railway. 

On land the British had selected a locality 
called Majarcni at which to inc?ct the enemy. 
It is south of Gazi, a small port 26 miles from 
Mombasa. Here Lieut. Wavell was in com- 
mand of his Arab company— rl 30 strongs aad 
a few scouts. A blockhouse had been, built, 
and the comp, which stood in a clearing in 
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a mangrove swamp, waa entrenched. The 
general character of the country along the coast 
is not exaggerated in the following account 
written by one of Wavell’s cyclist scouts : 

Now the road is one of the vilest paths possible to 
imagine. In one place, some seven miles in length, the 
sand is from 8 in. to 0 in. thi<ik, in others the roail has 
been dug out at the side and thrown up in the middle, to 
a varying height of 8 ft. to 10 ft., and only 13 in. wide. 
In other sections it winds through 8 ft. or 0 ft. high 
elephant grass, a narrow, winding little footpath, which 
one finds only through the damage done to the grass - 
blades and stalks through negroes passing through, then 
over swamps galore, wading through small, slimy 
streams, reeking with malaria, through long stretches of 
mud which clogs one's boots and bicycle, and finally over 
huge extents (five or six miles) of mangrove swamps and 
wonderful African jungle, great ferns, cactus, orjepers. 
and impenetrable scrub.* 

On Sopt. 23 the Ocriiiana attacked Wavoll’s 
camp. After a very stiff fight lasting from 
dayliglit t ill 5 o'clock the enemy was beaten off. 
Lioutenait Wavell w'as severely wounded in 
the loft arm. Four days later VVavcirs Arabs 
.wore reinforced by a detachment of the let 
Halt. K.A. Rifles which hod arrived from 
Jtibaland, and on October 2 by Jind Infantry. 
The Germans continued their attacks, but 
these wore all repulsed. Meantime the Kdnigs- 
berg, chased by British warships, had fled, and 
in October her captain, to escape capture, 
ran her aground, in the shallow waters of the 
Rufiji river, to the south* of Dar-es-Nalaam. 
All anxieties as to Mombasa were ended on 
October 8 when tho Gennons were routed 
at Gozi. On that day, to quote tho Colonial 
OiTioe report, “ a force of the enemy, estimated 
at 6p0 native troops and 30 Europeans; with six 

• Yet in this region were a number of European planta- 

tions sisal. 


maxim guns, attacked our position at Gazi at ^ 
several points. A sharp flght ensued, but upon 
our troops delivering a counter-attack — made 
in face of heavy fire at close range — the enemy 
were beaten back and forced to retire to the 
frontier. The Germans lost fpur Europeans 
killed and four woundod and captured, besides 
several native casualties, and they were oom- 
pelled to leave a considerable amount of arms 
and ammunition behind them.** Captain 
(temp. Major) G. M. Hawthorn who was in 
command of the British, and the throe other 
officers of the K.A. Rifles were wounded early 
in the engagement. “ Col.-Sergt. Sumani, K.A. 
Rifles,*’ wrote a correspondent, '* quietly took 
charge and led his men as if nothing had hap- 
pened. He gave the order to charge, and the 
encony broke and fled.” 

As the Germans had failed to take the field 
in any strength before the beginning of S^*p- 
tembor, 1914, they had lost tho advantage 
they would have gained had they attacked in 
the first fortnight of tho war. All throiigli 
•September reinforcements from India arrived 
at Mombasa, and tho slender British posts were 
strengthened. There was, hoWever, one sharp 
engagement in August. It was on the 2fith, 
between a detachment of 80 men of tho ijast 
African Mountain Rifles guarding a frontier 
post and a German coliinm of 100 natives and 
30 whites, with two maxims. The flght took 
place in thick bush, the Germans being dih-en 
off. In tho same month a small enemy party, 
consisting of white officers and natives# mode 
their way across the desert from' Taveta with 
the intention of blowing up the railway at 
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Maiming * little south of Voi. The party, 
which had suffered much, from thirst, was 
liroken up by a British patrol before it could 
ilo any damage, and all its dynamite and 
outfit was seized. Two white officers were 
captured. Shortly afterurards the Germans 
iK'gan to send stronger parties into British 
territory. A favourite route, as affording 
water, was from Kilimanjaro down the valley 
of the Tsavo river. These parties had a double; 
object — the blowing up of the railway bridge 
spanning the Tsavo, and a raid on Nairobi. 
Interesting paHiculors concerning the project 
fr)r the seizure of Nairobi became known 
through papers found on the body of a German 
officer killed in one of the fights in the Tsavo 
valley. These papers contained instructions 
that he should proceed to the Uganda Railway, 
•destroy the bridge over the 'J'savo river — ^thus 
isolating Mombasa and the British forces m thc^ 
south — and then go on by rail to Nairobi, occupy 
that town and capture the governor and 
officials.* 

Inhere were three stiff fights in the Tsavo 
n^gion in September. On the 0th, 250 men of 
th€^ 20th Punjabis and K.A. Rifles defeated a 

* A naval officer nerving in BritlHli East Africa wrot^ 
Htating that m an inducement to their native troopa to 
take Nairobi the Oermana offered thorn the white women 
jii the town. 


stronger enemy force advantageously placed. 
The Punjabis charged several times with the 
bayonet, clearing the enemy off three successive 
ridges and capturing a number of prisoners. 
The British casualties were lieutenant G. C. O.* 
Oldfield and an Indian Subadar killed, arid 
about 35 rank and file killed or wounded. As 
soon as the fight was ended the wounded wore 
collected. The bringing in of the wounded at 
the first possible moment is an urgent matter 
in tropical Africa, for the helpless are exposed 
to a danger absent from the battlefields of 
Europe that of being devoured by wild becwsls. 

The bodies could not bo buried that night (wrote on 
officer who took part in the fight) os they hod enough to 
do to bring in all the woiindod. Even some of thoso 
wore misBod in the bush, with the result that they spent 
a most horrible night surrounded by lions, leopards and 
hywnas. As it was, many of the dead bodies were almost 
entirely eaten. All available hands were oalled upon to 
bury the dead at daybreak next day, and 1 was amongst 
the party who sot out. It was the most griieHome job £ 
have yet undertaken. Wo hiiriod Liinitonant Oldfield 
where he fell. His body was pierced with 18 bullets 
from a Oorniaii maxim gun. [Mr. Oldfield was the first 
British European to be killed in the campaign ill East 
Africa.] 

At dawn on September 10 a German force 
attaetked a post held by the K.A. Hiflos in the 
1Va\'o valley. After two hours* rifle fire they 
were beaten back and retired in scattered 
parties, leaving 13 dead on tho field. In this 
engagement Lieut. A. C. H. Foster (Hampshire 
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Regt. and 4th Batt. K.A. Rifles), who was in 
conunaiid of the post, was killed. A week later 
the enemy again attacked in the Tsavo district 
-p-this tiirie at Mzima post, which was held by 
K.A. Kiflcs iinck'r Ca;.>t. A. C. Saunders. Tlie 
assailants were several liundred strong, the 


squadron throw the enemy into oonfusidn, bui 
they rallied, and when they got their maxims 
to work the British retired on their base 
camp. The German column was so diakiMi 
that it retreated to T^ongido. The casualties 
in “ C *' souadron were eight killed and four 



RECEIVING WOUNDED FROM THE •* 

Kiiroi)eans alone numliering 50, and they had 
with them six maxims. 'Fho attack sluvn'd the 
f ite of the previous attacks, the enemy loeing 
driven off. 

Besides these actions in the Tsavo region 
( herc^ was a gallant fight near l^mgido, in which 
:K) men of “ C ” squadron of the Ea.st African 
.Mounted Rifles distinguished tliemsolvos. It 
happened on September 25. The Mounted 
Rifles were luidc^r the eommand of C^apt. Paul 
Chapman, and were watching a water hole by 
which it was expec^ted an enemy coliirnti might 
pass on ii*i way to attack the Magadi branch 
c»£ the Uganda Railw ay. In the dense bush the 
Cermans. 1.50 to 200 askari, with 30 or more 
lhiro|)eans and two maxims, passed the squad- 
ron without either force seeing the other. 
Scouts informing Capt. Chapman of the pre- 
sence of the enemy, he advanced in open 
order through the bush, and siu'prisod tlio 
Gormans os most of their officers were break- 
fasting. Opening fire at close range, the 


PEGASUS’’ ON BOARD A HOSPITAL SHIP. 

wounded. A correspondent of the Times of 
India at Nairobi, whither the wounded wc^re 
taken, wrote that ** C ” squadron on retiring 

wtiro met by " T> " squadron, and whou it waa found tluti 
10 men wore mimiiig, our troops hurried back to tlir 
Mcenu of the oncouriter. On arrival they found thui 
(iinht of our men were killed, and an examination of their 
bodies showed that moiiio of. them after beiii^ wouniloi 
had been killed by bayonet tlirusts and revolver shotM. 

1'his w*as the first occasion in the campaign 
on which the Gentians in East Africa were 
charged with broaches of the laws of war. In 
the following months many instances occurred 
in which they showed a flagrant disregard of 
the rules of civilized warfare. 

After the failure of the attempts to sei/.«' 
Mombasa and Nairobi the German offensivr 
on the British East African frontier came to 
a standstill for a time. At this period, mid- 
October, 1914, it had indeed been decided 
by the Qritish authorities— on whom th<‘ 
responsibility rested for the decision was noi 
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made^known — ^to make an effort to conquer 
Kilimanjaro and the TJsambara Highlands out 
of hand. The plan adbpted was simultaneously 
U) attack the Germans in the Kilimanjaro 
region and to capture Tanga, the port of 
l^sainbara. Tanga was to be seized by an 
expeditionary force from India which was to bo 
landed under the protection of warships. 
Tanga, said an official c(mmunuitUf was 
reported to be weakly held." The execution of 
tlie plan was timed for the beginning of 
Xovember. General Stewart reorganized his 
command so as to have a force ready to strike 
the blow at Kilimanjaro as soon as the over-sea 
expedition arrived at Tanga. 

The Tanga Expeditionary Force, as it may 
conveniently bo called, sailed direct from India 
to Tanga. It was commanded by Major- 


for reiftforcernents, and a considerable number 
of troops — ^including at least 1,000 Europeans — 
arrived from Moshi by rail. Tliey were well 
l^rovided with niaxiins and pom-poms. Early 
in the morning of November 2 General Aitken's 
transports arrived off the harbour. " As it was 
an open town and reported to be undefended, 
it was apparently deemed right to give notice 
of the intention to occupy the place and to 
Hiinimon it to surrender before commencing a 
lK)ttib.^rdmont. The sutmnons to surrender, 
mode by H.M.S. Fox, wiis refused." * On the 
evening of tho some day (November 2) one and 
a half battalions were landed in Tanga Bay, 
within two miles of the port. This small force 
advancing througli dense jungle, became heavily 
engaged just outside the town, and os tho enemy 
w'cre in much superior strength it was compelled 


MACHINE GUN COVERING 
General A. E. Aitken, and left Bombay in the 
latter port of October. It was made up of 
British, Indian, and Imperial Servico Troops, its 
total strength being about 6,000. The informa- 
tion that Tanga was not held in strength was 
accurate, and had the attack been made un- 
expectedly the place might well have been 
captured. But the Germans were warned in 
time. A German officer taken prisoner in the 
fighting said that they got an intimation of an 
intended attack by the appearance of Britisli 
wandiips off the port taking soqpdings. Tlio 
offloOT in command at Twga thereupon adsed 


AN INFANTRY ADVANCE. 


to fall back and await rrinforcements. The 
main attack was mode on November 4. It 
failed. Three weeks later (November 23) tho 
Secretary of State for India issued an account 
of the fighting which, after noting tho events of 


>vomber 2, continuc'd : 

M 1 1 a.m. on tho 4th the nil wiw renowod. When 
^hin «00 yards of lh« poHiticm tlio troops engaged oame 
J«r very heavy Hre. On Iho Ifft flank, in spile of 
wy casualties tho 101st OroinMliers luslually ontcieC 

> town and crossinl hayonefs with tho eiioiny. The 
LancuHhiro Kegt. t2nd Rett.) and Kashmir Rifles on 

> right pushed on in support under very heavy fire onA 


< Pionff’r Mnit, T)ec*i*niher 18. 1914. 
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ftlso roiicliofl the towii^ but loiiiul theinHelveH opponocl b^ 
tiem of fire from tlio housA, and were eventually eoni- 
pelled to fall back t« cover fiOO yardu from ihe oiieiny’d 
IKMUtiori. 

'rho losHCM were so lieovy arid the jiOMtion so Mtroii;r 
tha4 it waa coiiHiilcred iiseleHH l<» renew I he attack and 
the force rf?-embarko»l and i‘otuinJ>d to it'< bane to prepare 
for future opi*rnti«in«.* ni*' fotal cHMualtiee in this 
iiHHUCc*os«ful opcrnlion wen? incliifliiiK HritiHli 

othcf^rH and men. 'I’lio wounded aiu mostly doing well, 
and many ore convalescent. 

Aceuunt-H of tin* engagoinoiit froin oflieorH 
wJ»o t€)ok part in it aliow that tlie fighting \vii^4 
of a clo8iK*rato eliaractnr. All around 1'anga 
the ground, is covered with donee jungle in 
willed 1 are iiiany eloscdy cultivated plantations, 
and the lulvanee - Tanga town was a mile and 
thife-cjiiarterM frtnn the landing place • had to 


* 'I'lie stateineiit that (ten. Aitken's force ** returned 
Ip its base ** a'os miHloadiiig. His. force had come diriait 
from India. The facts were more ac^curately stated in a 
War officii eommunt^ue iNsuod on April i4, 1915, in which, 
for the first time offlvially, it was stated that Oen. Aiikctt 
was in command and that the force had come from India. 
This Apiil cammuniqudt after recounting the failure of 
the attack on Tanga, added **The foroe from India, 
thoroforo, re-embarked and proceeded to Mombasa, and 
thus beeaine a pfirt of the British forces engaged in the 
defence nf iho BHtiah East African Protectorate.’* 


be made against an invisible enemy on well 
prepared and concealed positions. And in bush 
fighting the Clermans shoWhd that they possessed 
both skill and resource. ^Some of the devices 
employed to delay the British advance were 
thus described by a correspondent of The Timte ; 

Ropes were hidden under sand and brtiahwood anri 
stretched across paths and, when trodden on by our 
troops, brought down flags hoisted in the trees. By this 
tucans the ranges were accurately marked. The fall of 
the flags was the signal for a heavy fire from diarp- 
shooters, and sometimeH from machine guns, which had 
been hoisted into trees farther t-o the rear. 

Another device, which would almost seem to have been 
suggested by Kipling’s tale of how an invading pack of 
” Red Dogs ” was destroyed by the ” little people,” was 
resorted to by the enemy with some success. Hives of 
u'ild bees, partially stupefied by smoke, were placed under 
lids in the bush on each side of narrow tracks, along which 
our troops must advance, some hours before the attack 
Imgan. Wires or cords, concealed in the same maimer as 
those attached to tlie range-finding flags, lifted the lids 
when touched by the advancing troops, and swarms of 
infuriated bees, recovered from their temporary stupor, 
wore lot loose on the attackers. The failure of the attack 
at certain points is said to have been due as much to tMs 
niiMlaiight of the *' little pcM>pIe ” os to the German rifles 
and macliine guns, many men being so horribly stung in 
f he face or hands os to be temporarily blinded or rendered 
incapable of holding their weapons. Over 1(N) stings 
wort} extracted from one of the men of the Ijoynl North 
baiieoshires.* 



Owing to the denuity of tho junglo it had bc^n 
decided to attack without the aid of the gun», 
which, however, fired at Buch targets as could 
ho HCK)n from the deck of a transport moored in 
the outer harbour. It was not until 3.30 p.ni. 


• ]3euth from bees’ stings is not an uncommon occur- 
i-eiico ill East Africa. A bujari always gives a wide b<*rtli 
to a hive of wild boos. 


TANGA, AND ITS MAIN STREET. 
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that the fight became gener^. Most of the 
Itritish oasualties were cauaed by machine-gun 
tire. An officer who £ook part in the fight 
wrote home : ** Gott str^e the German maxims ; 
the5r are the only thing we really dislike.*' 
The 101st Grenadiers, one of the five infantry 
regiments of the Indian Army engaged, the 2nd 
Batt. N. Lancashire Regt., and the Ka«hinir 
Rjfies, after they had fought their way into 
Tanga, did not receive the support which might 
have enabled them to hold the town. The dense 
character of the bush had, it was stated, led to 
a too extended disposal of the troops. Other 
causes would seem to have contributed to the 
want of success, for Sir Henry Bolfiold, in con- 
gratulating the N. Lancashire Regiment on their 
“consummate bravery and exemplary disci- 
pline," added, “ You set an example of steadi- 
nesM and pluck to sotnoi other units of the* force 
which would apfx^ar to have been much in need 
of it." 

At nightfall the action was discfontinued, the 
British withdrawing to a camp near the shore. 
One of the regiments engaged had lost 30 
per cent, of its total force. The next day 
(Xovember 5) the troops re-ombarked, un- 
molested by the enemy, whose losses had bc^en 
heavy. Their casualties among Eurojicans 
alone were estimated at 400. 

“ The brilliant victory at 'ran;{A," Hnid the KaiNi^r, in a 
iiUiHsagu to Dr. iSolf, M'ho hold the thaiiklc88 olthre of 
Colonial Sooretory, *' has pleased mo greatly. I heartily 
congratulate you upon this glorious deed of our colonial 
troops. . . . The Fatherland is proud of its sons. '* 

As the attack on Tanga had failed, so also 
did General Stewart’s attempt to capture^ 
l^ngido, the position defending the approach 
to Kilimanjaro from the north. Longido was 
important not only because of its natural 
strength but as containing the only permanent 
water in a large area. From their base camp 
iif the Magadi region the British had to inarch 
16 mile9 across country without any water. 
The force ^was some 1,500 strong, made up of 
300 of the E.A. Mounted Rifles, 800 of the 
29th Pimjabis, and 400 Imperial Service troops, 
with the 27th Indian Mountain Battery. 
After a night march the German lines wen* 
assaulted at daybreak on November 4. The 
enemy, fully equ^ in number to their assailants, 
offered a stubborn resistance. The Volun^rs 
exhibited conspicuous gallantry, and the Pun- 
jabis took successively three of the enemy’s 
outpost^. A German counter-attack was re- 
pulsed and eonsiderable groimd gained. The 
fight oontimied till 7.3Q p.m., whcA, owing to 



[KUioit ir Fry. 

BRIG.-GENERAL J. M. STEWART, C.B. 


the lack of water, the* British, not having c*ap- 
tiircd the enemy’s main position, retired in 
gocxl order to their base. Thc^ story of llie 
attempt was neatly siniuned up by thc^ oflicer 
who wrote, V Wo marched all night, attackecl 
at dawn, fought all day, and then, having faikd 
to turn the Goniuuis out, came hock here, as we 
hod no water." 1’he British casualties wore 62, 
10 of the K.A. Moimted Rifles being killed. 
The enemy casiialtir.* were reported as 38 
Euro] 3 eanR and 84 natives. Alt hough they had 
beaten off the attack the Germans a few days 
later evacuated Longido, which on Nowin- 
lier 17 was occupied by General Stewarts 
troops. It was held, howiiver, simply as an 
outpost in (lennan territory against enc*iny 
raids in the direction of Nairobi, and some 
months later the British garrison was with- 
drawn. In conjunction with the attack on 
Longido an advanci* hiid lieen made against 
the Germans in the Taveta I'ogion ; it also was 
unsuccessful. 

Thus ended the fii-st British offensive against 
German Bast Africa, and no attempt was made 
to renew it until ample forces had been assem- 
bled. But in the coast region of British Ei^t 
Africa vigorous operations against, the enein/ 
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«-ere nmimed in December. After their defeat eurpriee attack on the post. Bepuleed. they 

at aazi on October 8 the Germans had retired coUected a larger foK>©-2,000 troope with dx 

south, but still remained in British territory. field and many machine-guns— and renewed 

The Vanga Field Force, as it was called, was the attack on January 18. The Indians met 

now brought up to a strength of 1.800. lieing the assaUants with the utmost resoluUOn. 

composed of King's African Rifles and Indian while from the British camp on the Umba river, 

troops, with light field artillery. By Christmas 19 miles away, a body of K.A. Rifles were sent 
the Vanga Field Force had driven the enemy to their relief. Tlie African troops failed to 

out of British East Africa, and with the get through, but the Indians held out all day 

help of the Navy occupied the valley of the and all the night. On the morning of the lOth 

Umba riven On January 2, 1915, the British their ammunition being used up and Colonel 

captured the German town of Jossin, near the Ragbir Singh killed, the little garrison was 

coast and two miles south of the frontier. Three forced to . surrender. But one party, eon 

companies of Indian Infantry, in all about 300 sisting of 40 TCnshmir Rifles, which had been 

men, under Colonel Ragbir Singh, garrisoned stationed at the Jassin sisal factory, though 

Jassin. On January 12 the Germans mode a without ammunition, cut its way through the 



MAP ILLUSTRATING EARLY OPERATIONS IN GERMAN BAST 

AFRICA. • 
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enemy lines and reached the camp on the 
Umba* losing 19 men on the way. The total 
casualties on the British side were one officer 
kUledy one wounded and four missing, 19 
rank and file wounded and 242 missing. The 
Germans admitted losing 7 officers and 11 men 
killed, 12. officers and two staff surgeons 
wounded, 22 men wounded and two niissin^. 


river by the Navy was part of the continuous 
service rendered by the squadron under Vice- 
Admiral King-Hall to their comrades ashore. 
In the first half of December, 1914, Dar-es- 
Salaam was again bombarded. On this occa- 
sion the old cruiser Fox (4,320 tons) was sup- 
ported by the Goliath, a battleship of 12,950 
tons, cofnp1rtr*d in 1900, and. some auxiliary 



THREADING 

Tliree of their machine-guns were smashed by 
the Indian mountain artillery with direct hits 
at 300 yards range. A little incident, re- 
' corded in the Nairobi paper, the East African 
Standard, may bo quoted as illustrative of the 
spirit of the native soldiers : 

A man in the K.A. Rifles attached to a macliino-guii— 
he was a Christiah and called himself Charles Matthews* 
— was engaged in the attempted roliof of the post. When 
the attack failed he succeeded in bringing the gun away 
with him. Arrived at the main camp he reported him- 
self, stoted that he bad brought away tho gun, and 
apologised profusely for having left the tripod behind. 

As a result of tho recapture of Jassin by the 
Germans tho Vanga Field Force withdrew from 
the Umba river towards Mombasa, and the 
Germans again occupied Vanga. 

Tho aid given the land force in tho Umba 

* Probably a relative of the man of the same nam» who 
was one ot Livingstone'e followers anosafterwards helti a 
small post in Government servijM. ^ 


THE JUNGLF. 

small craft. 'I7ie primary object of the visit 
was tho destruction of Gorman steamers which 
had taken . refuge in the harbour. A lively 
account of what happened, written by an 
officer of one of the ships, appeared in the 
Morning Post. This narrative shows that the 
Germans wore guilty of dclilierate abuse both 
of the white flag and tho Red Cross flag : 

On arrival (writes this olllcer) we sent in to parley 
with tho Governor, who eamo out. Wo told him what 
our intention was, and that if any rosistanee wore offor^ 
the town would bo bombarded. Ho said that ho would 
communiialo with tho iiimmaiiding ollieer of thoir 
troops, and asked us if wo did bombard to sparo the 
hospital and a mission station, to which our people 
agrood. White flags being hoisted on sliore, our boats 
started, our Cornmniider being in charge. Ho wmt 
parties on board tho ships to disoblo thoir ongiiios, blew 
up a crane on .shore, olc., this being done come distaiu-e 

''^Meantime a boat from tho cniiser was flrod on fn»m 
trenches immediately under a flagstaff flying the whiu^ 
flag. One m*-" was killed and some men wounded, alse 
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an officer veiy dnngorouHly. Our eliips opened Are at 
once, a eholJ or two from um eot- Are to the Qov'eriimont 
House, wliich mdclc a flue blaze ; other firoa broke out in 
the town, and, of coiiise. m’c elielJod the points from 
which they flrerj. 

Oyr boats up harbour hivl >i lively time. They hail to 
run the Kuuiitlet of nearly iuniit>blAnk range of inachiiio- ■ 
guns, rniixiiiH, und rifle flni. Our Commander's elever- 
nesM in seizing two lighters and taking them one uit eiudi 
side of his piiinaeo, undoubtoiily saved lier. As it was 
ahe was well pep{ierod. Altogether wo (that is our lot ) had 
two offltiers and I'iglit men hit, some of thorn several times. 

Of the party sont to disabln the ships, which they did, 
three otiicors and soiiie men :in> missing— prisoners, we 
hope — one being one of our surgeons. The party 
brought back some ,'IU or 40 prisoners, one a fat German 
eiigiiieor, slightly wounded in the ba(?k by liis own side. 

The Germans are foul fighters. We could see them 
retiring with their guns to the hospital, and they fired 
from the mission station as well as from beneath the 



GOVERNMENT BUILDING, 
DAR-BS^ALAAM. 


whito (log to ontrap tlio boat, cotniup out. Tlioy 
acknowledged 411 casualties. 

After this botribardineiit Dr. Schnoe found 
the climate of Dar-os-Solaam unhealthy, 
and ho removed the seat of government to 
Mrogoro, a pleasant hill-toum built in the 
European bungalow rtyle, and 140 inilee 
inland on the Central Railway. Early in 
January, 1916, cruisorB convoyed tioope from 
Mombasa to Mafia, on island of considerable 



size opposite the estuary of the Rufiji, Maflit 
was occupied witli slight loss, the Gorman 
garrison surrendering unconditionally on .Tanu. 
ary 12. During that and the following month 
the Astrasa, Hyacinth, and other ships bom- 
barded several Gorman ports, and on Feb- 
ruary 28 a blockade of the whole coast of the 
Gonnan protectorate was declared, the main 
object being to prevent the smuggling in of 
arms and aramimition. The Germans adopted 
many stratogems to get munitions to Col. von 
Lottow-Vorbeck. In some instances supplies 
did get in, as was indirectly admitted when in 
October, 1915, a communiqui issued at Nairobi 
stated that tho enemy were “ bi'lieved to have 
completed the re-arming of tlwir native troops 
with modem smokeless rifles,” 

One of Vice-Admiral King-Hall’s most difli- 
colt tasks concerned the Kfinigsberg. She had, 
it will bo remembered, run herself aground in 
October, 1914, in the Rufiji river, and tho 
stream was too shallow for the ships available 

to follow and engage her, whilst constant watch 

had to be kept 1^ she might get afloat and 
escape. With the warships on guard the captain 
exchanged pleasantries by wirolns telegraphy. 
Assiued that he would have “ a hearty British ’ 
welcome ” if he came out, he replied that he 
was "^ways at home to visitors.” Small 
vessels reconnoitred up the Rufiji; one of 
them, the Adjutant, a steamer csaptiired from 
the Germans, ran aground in February, 1915, 
an officer and 23 men being taken prisonen, 
and its guns removed by tKe Germans. Tlie 
Konigsberg hod mounted some, of her guns 
ashore at the mouth of the river, and slio ' 
eonoealed herself in a mass of’ greenery. 
Eventually the Admiralty sent out two 
morftors, the Severn and Mersey, which, 
owmg to their shMlow drau^t, were abUk to 
“®®”d the river. ijVith the help of aeroplanes 
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to spot the position of the German boat and 
to'^direct their shots* the monitors succeeded 
in setting the Kdnigsberg on fire (July 11, 
1915). The Germans, however* saved their 
ten 4-1 in. guns* and these and the officers and 
crew of the ship joined the Geman land forces. 
Tiie naval guns Col. von Lettow-Vorbeck 
distributed in various parts of the protectorate 
—they wore the heaviest ordnance ho possessed. 
J’ort of the crew were sent aboard the steamers 
on I^kc Tanganyika. 

Til the region of Victoria Nyanza,* and on 
that lake hostilities began in September, 1014. 
An inbind sea, the nyanza has a breadth of 


armed steamer, the MwanA* but the British 
boats(theClement Hill, Winifred andKavirondo) 
were unarmed. Troops and machine guns wore 
put aboard them and they went on their 
business. The Winifred embarked at Kisurnu 
two squadrons of the E.A. Mounted Rifles and 
sailed south for Kaningu, a British port near 
t he German border. On entering Karungu Bay 
on Septernlwr 15 it found the place in the hands 
of the Germans and the Mwanza in port. The 
Mwanza opened fire from IT-fXiunders and 
maxims and the Winifred was obliged to retreat. 
There had bc^en some stiff flghting on shore. 

Starting from Shirati, a few miles within their 
own frontier* a (German column estimated at 



AN OX-TBAM HAULING A FIELD GUN IN GERMAN EAST AFRICA. 


240 miles, a length of 250, and ita deeply 
indented coast line exceeds 2,000 miles. It is 
noted for its kudden and severe storiius, and soon 
after the war broke out the British steamer 
Sybil was wrecked on the German shores of the 
lake by one pf theso storms. The railway from 
Mombasa reaches the nyanza at Kisumu in 
• Kavironda Gulf, an eastern arm of the lake, and 
the Uganda Railway Marine had several 
steamers on the lake. The Germans had one 

* It is inoorrect to 8pcak of Lake Victoria Nyanza. 
A'yanea is a native (BSntu) word for a lako or lar^ 
liheot of wator. Cf. the Arabic bahr. » 


400, including 60 Europeans, occupied Karungu*. 
on Sc^ptember 9, and the next day took the post 
of Kisii. The few officials at those places could 
offer no opposition. Two Customs House men 
escaped from Karungu in a canoe. They were 
picked up on the 10th by the Clement Hill, 
which was racing across the whole width of the 
nyanza with 240 of the K.A. Rifles on board, 
bound for Kisumu. A few hours later the 
Clement Hill rescued two District Coinmis- 
sioners who had escaped from Kisii. On 
reaching Kisumu the steamer took aboard 
30 police, a fleld hospital And porters* and at 
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li A.m on September 11 had landed the force 
Bt Kendu Bay, no enemy being present t«» 
interfere. The column, less than 300 strong all 
told, with six white officers, marched to Kisii, 
2^1 miles away, which was reached by 10 a.m. 
on September 12. They attacked the Germans 
at 1 1 a.m., and fought till 7.16, when, short of 
anufiunition, they retired to Kendu. A study 
of tills time-table shows the wonderful iwers 
of endurance of the King's African Rifles and 
their readiness to undertake any task required 
of them by their whits ofiicers. In three days 





VICB-ADMIRAL RING-HALL. 
the men hod travelled 300 miles by steamer and 
had marched 28 miles and on the fourth* day 
were in action for over eight Hours. 

As in many ^im^lar engagements the fight at 
Kisii ended in both sides retiring. In scattered 
fight ing in thick' bush it was frequently difficult 
to know w'hich side had won. The British, as 
stated, withdrew to Kendu ; the Gormans fell 
back to Karungu, leaving on the field 10 dead 
and six wounded Europeans. These and 28 
imdies of oskari were found the next day when 
the British returned to Kisii. Four maxims 
and several thousand rounds of ammunition 
had also been abandoned by the Germans. 
On the British side Captain B. 0 . M. Thorny. 


croft was killed, Temp. Lieutenant Charles Grey 
— ^brother of ' Viscount Qrey- 7 -severely, .• and 
Lieutenant E. L. Musson slightly, wounded. 
The casualties in the native ranks were six 
killed and 14 wounded. On the 17th the 
Winifred, reinforced by the Kavirondo, returned 
to Karungu to find that the German troops, 
and the Mwanza, had fled. 

It was not until January, 1016, that the 
enemy displayed any further activity in the 
Karungu district. When news of movements 
of troops from the German ports was received 
by the British they took the initiative and 
captured Shirati on January 0, with trifling loss. 
This port was not retained and in March 
Gorman troops again entered British territory*. 
In an action fought on the 12th of that month 
between Shirati and Karungu 300 of the enemy 
under Captain Haxthausen, with machine guns, 
were driven back in disorder well beyond the 
frontier by a body of K.A. Rifles and E.A. 
MoiintcHl Rifles, commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hickson. In the meantime the boats 
of the Uganda Railway Marine had been 
properly armed and given naval ratings and on 
March 6 the Winifred drove ashore and disabled 
the Mwanza. British supremacy on the lake 
was established, though the Germans still 
possessed some armed dhows. Their command 
of the lake enabled the Uganda Marine to send 
a party to the wrecked Sybil, which was re- 
floated and safely docked. 

After the recapture of Jassin by the Germans 
in January, 1915, there was little change in the 
situation along the southern frontier of Britisli 
East Africa for nearly a year. Apart from 
raids on the Uganda Railway, the Germans 
devoted most of their energies to strengthening 
their position around Taveta. They fortifitnl 
a hill called Salaita (El Oldorobo)* and pushed 
their out|K)st 8 to Mbuyuni, 17 miles from 
Taveta, on the road to Voi. Colonel yon 
T.iettow-Vorbeok was preparing obstacles for 
the next British offensive. He had presently 
to deal with a now conunander of the British 
forces, which were at this period further 
reinforced. On April 29, 1 9 1 5, it was announced 
that Brigadier-General M. f. Tighe, C.B., 
D.S.O., Indian Army, had been appointed 
Major-General to command tHo troops in East 

* ITie fint recorded attack on the Qerman poeitioii at 
Salaita was on March 20, 1010, when the British hod 21 
casualties, bonidos losing two mochins guns through tlt<' 
flight of native porters. In July a British reoonnaissanc'' 
in considerable strength gained valuable Informetioc 
concerning the defences of Saleita. 
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Africa. Brigadier-General Stewart remained 
in Efut Afrioap and eerved under General Tighe. 
The new troops sent to Mombasa included the 
:hid Rhodesia Regt. (a volunteer body raised 
in Southern Rhodesia) and the Legion of 
Frontiersmen (26th Bn. Royal Fusiliers), among 
whom served, with the rank oi Captain, the 
veteran himter-naturalist, Mr. F. C. Selous. 
His intimate knowledge of equatorial Africa 
enabled Mr. Selous to give invaluable help, 
and his work as scout was the ^admiration of 
the whole force. 

Generid Tighe's main task was to prepare for 
the coming offensive. But the situation on 
the German-Uganda border called for imme- 
diate attention. The kingdom of Buganda,* 
the most important part of the Uganda 
Protectorate, lies mainly on the north side of 
Victoria Nyonza, and only a fragment of it 
was the scene of hostilities. The Baganda, 
about half of whom, like thei^ Kahaka (king), 
were Christian, offered to raise a levy for service 
out-side Uganda. They wore asked instead to 
help in the defence of the southern frontier of 
the Uganda Protectorate, lying west of Victoria 
Nyanza. This they did, releasing some of the 

* KuKanda in tha correct name of the ootintry popularly 
known as Uganda. OiTlcially and conveniently Uganda 
id the nnrno of the whole proioctoraio, which includcn a 
groat deal more than the kingdom of Hugnnda. The 
iiativoH of Bngantla call Ihomsolvos Baganda (Ming., 
Muganila) and their language J.iigan<ia. 


regular troops in the country. Moreover, 
under the inspiration of Sir Apolo Kagwa. 
K.C.M.G.P the Prime Minister, the Baganda 
seized a strategic line a little south of the 
British frontier — ^that of the Kagora river. Ogi 
November 20, 1914, the British positions on the 
Kagera wore attacked. The Baganda held their 
ground at all points savo one, whore they aban- 
doned Kyaka Fort, situated on the south bank 
of tho river. From that time onward the 
Germans exercised continuous pressure on tho 
Uganda border, the natives sulToring a great 
deal from their raids — ^generally for cattle. 
General Tigho decided to relieve tho situation 
by destroying tho enemy's base. 'J'his was the 
port of Bukoba, on tho west shore of Victoria 
Nyanza, about 25 miles south of tho British 
frontier. Hero the Gormans had a fort and a 
wireless installation, and had accuinulatod war- 
like stores of all kinds. General Tighe arrangcKl 
for a simultaneous advance on two sides — one 
column starting from tho Kagera river, while 
tho main body would come across tho lake. 
Brigadier-GUincral Stewart was given command 
of the lake expedition. It was made up of 
detachments of the Legion of Frontiersmen 
(under Colonel Driscoll, after whom the 
Farontiersmen were known as " DriscoH's 
Tigers") the Loyal North Lancashires, 29tli 
Punjabis, 3rd K.A. Rifles, Machine Gun Co., 
and complements of artillery and engineers. 
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From headquarfers ftt Nairobi it journeyed by 
rail to Kiaiimii (237 niiloM), and on Juno 20 
oiiibarked on Htpaniors of the Ugancla Uailwfty 
Marino. The lako passage was one of 240 
miles, and to time his arrival off Bukoba at 
the precise moment when the Kagera column 
could cooperate was a task of no simmU clifti- 
cnilty for General Stewart. The Uganda eoliinm 
had only 30 miles to cover. But it was a march 
through oneiny territory, and surprise^ had to 
be giiarticd against. Moreover, the country 
was a mass of swamps covered with dense 
vegetation. Nevertheless no hit-cli occurred, 
and on June 22 the Germans at Bukoba were 
surprised. They offered determined resist* 
ance, the British troops bearing Sfxrcial tesli- 
mony to the bravery of the Aralvs in the 
enemy ranks. During the action the (^nnan 
commandant received reinforcements, which 
brought his strength up to 400 rifles, but for 
once in those earfy engagements the enemy 
was heavily outnumbered. Tn the end the 
Germans were decisively defeattxl. 'I'he follow- 
ing description of the engagement was issued 
from headquarters at Nairobi : 

Ths bulk of our forces, inchirliiig our moiintAfn giiriA, 


ware landed about three miles north of Bukoba at dawn, 
a hostile picket being surpriaod and drivon oA. 

At daybreak the fight was opened by the enemy makin;; 
an attack on our right centre, closely supported hy 
machino-gun fire, which gave us oonsidorable tTOublo in 
the dense banana plantations, till our guns finally locatoil 
it and silenced it. All was ready for a final advanco 
when a drenching rainstorm, obscuring all view ami 
depriving, tis of artillery support, held us up till 0.15 a.Tn. 

AlKiut 1 1 a.m. the enemy attempted to withdraw thcii- 
gun, but a direct hit from one of our mountain guns 
forco«l them to abandon the attempt, and the gun lay at 
our merry on the road south of Bukoba, whence wu 
recovenul it and brought it aboard oiir convoy. By an 
oversight it was not securely lashed and in the rough 
weather on the lake slippeil overboard into several 
fathoms of water. 

Hy 12.30 p.m. our right had made good progress oml 
the enemy commenced to retire, and the FusilierN, 
advancing in qiiic^k time over the open, carried all before 
them, the K.A.R. remaining on the heights to guard our 
right and rear. TTie Lancashires entered the town from 
the west. Tho enemy, by now thoroughly demoralized, 
broko and fled in a disorganized rabble, and were not 
seen again. The enemy's verified casualties wore 10 
killed and 20 wounded, but they are in all probability 
considerably higher. Our losses were muoh less than 
the enemy's, llie British cnHualties, 10 men killed, 
2 officers and 25 m^ wounded. 

We destroyed or captured one field gun, two machine 
guns, 32,000 rounds small arms ammunition, 144 rounds 
gun ammunition, 40 oases petroleum. 15 cases lubricating 
oil, one motor launch, three small boats, several stan- 
dards, including a Mahommedan flag, and a quantity of 
explosives. 

As it was not our Intention to hold Bukoba, re 



bukoba : THE GERMAN FLAG HAULED DOWN AT THE COMMANDANTS HOUSE. 
O. th« r.<ht I, Col. DritMlI; n«tt i, Lieot. DwumII. whA palM down Um fl.«i ' 

♦ and the other officer it Gept. Look. 


•:K 
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.mbarkaiion commenced at 0 p.m. on Jimo 23, and. 
except for our covering piokete, wae complete by 2 a.in. 
>n the 24th, a blight moon and the entire absence of the 
'nnmy facilitating mattere. 

Owing to the enemy selecting hie gun poHitiona at 
mission stations some damage may have been done to 
hese bill dings, but it is believed that no shell touched a 
iiiswion building. 

The Moslem standard captured was found 
not on the field of battle, but in the hoii:iie of 



MAJOB-GBNBRAL SIR MICHAEL J. . 

TIGHB, K.G.M.G. 

the German commandant, and it was of 
European maniifiicture. Many valuable docu- 
ments were also sc'ized ' by Ccneral Stewart, 
who before leaving Bukoba destroyed the fort 
and the ivireleas atiparatus. For their '* signal 
success ** General Stewart and his f roop.<i 
received the congratulations of Lonl Kitchener. 
Some time afterwards the Germans re -occupied 
Hukoba, but for a considerable period they 
refrained from further action on the Uganda 
border. 

On the western frontier, where for over 
•'>00 miles the Belgian Congo joins German 
Rost Africa, there were three spheros of 
activity: (1) Lake Tanganyika, (2) the plain 
at the northern end of that lake, and (3) the 
narrow stretch of lowland by the northern 
shore of Lake Kivu. Tanganyika was chiefly 
useful to the Qennans os a means of com- 
munication. They could hardly imdertake 
an invasion of the Belgian Congo by landing 
forces on the Belgian shores of tHb lake, as 


great cliffs rise almost unbroken from, (or 
^vithin a mile or two of) the water's cnlgi?. 
The chief hreak is in the centre of the lake 
where the Liikuga, through a narrow valley, 
carries the overflow of Tanganyika to the* 
River Congo. At the mouth of the Liikuga 
valley the Belgians had a port also called in 
1914 Liikuga, but since known as Albertville. 
It had been selected os the terminus of a 
railway which, startihg from the navigable 
waters of the Upper Congo, should give a 
continuous steamer and rail route from the 
Atlantic to Tanganyika. The railway was 
under construction when the war began, and 
wite completed in March, 1915. Whether on 
account of its prospective importance or 
lx>caiiso it was the enemy port nearest Ujiji, 
Liikuga was the first spot in Belgian Congo 
attacked by the Germans. On August 22, 
1914, the steamer Hedwig von Wissinann 
bombarded J liikuga, killing two negroes and 
woimding two others. At frequent intorx als 
during the next 10 months the lied wig von 
Wissinann and its sister ship the Kingaiii 
steainecl ii].> and down the western shores of 
Tanganyika, bombarding the various Belgian 
stations, and oceiisionally landing raiding 
parties. They did not always succeed in their 
efforts. Thus in February, 1915, the Ifeduig 
von Wissinann, while convoying troops to 
tho south end of the lake, was fired at from 
the Bc*lgian shore, was struck tluxio times and 
so damaged^ that it took several weeks tti 
repair. But about the middle of 1915 the 
Germans launchcxl at Kigoma the Gotzen, 
a twin-screw steamer 220 ft. in lengtli, the 
largest Iniat placed upon tho lake. The British 
hod then no boats on Tanganyika, and the 
Belgian gunboat A. Delcommuno had bc*cn 
disabled at tho beginning of hostilituw. In 
tho closing days of 1915 tho situation was 
altered by tho arrival of two British armed 
mot or -launches, w’hieh had been brought 
overland across Central Africa by bluejackets. 
As Hi?t forth in Chapter CLIII., the British 
boats, with Belgian help, speedily captured 
the Kingani and sank the Hedwig von Wish- 
inonn. German supremacy on Tanganyika was 
at an end. The Geitzen, however, by keeping 
mainly in harbour at Kigoma, escaped destruc- 
tion until August, 1916. 

Possession of tho plain north of Tanganyika 
(once a part of tho lake) was stoutly contested. 
Frontier posts were built on either side 4)f 
the Rusizi, which, traversing the plain, enter? 
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TROPHIES FROM BUKOBA. 

Cjerman flaHt uied ai decorations for the railway coaches. 


tho The most notable engagement was 

fought on September 20. 1916. Beaten in 
previous attacks on the Belgian post of Luvungi, 
the Germans on tliat occasion brouglit ageunst 
it a largo force provided with Held artillery 
and machine-guns. The action was of a most 
obstinate character and lasted fourteen hours. 
It appeared to bo indecisive, but under cover 
of night the Germans retreated, leaving beliiiid 
68 dead, two of whom were German oilicers, 
besides a livgo quantity of munitions and stores. 
After tliis tho Belgians established themselves 
firmly on tho German side of the frontier. 

In the Kivu sector no question of naval 
power was involved, for thore woro no armed 
voHsels on Kivu, immediately north of which 
rise the Mfiimbiro mountains. '* There is a 
very narrow stretch of lowland along the 
north side of tho lake, and hero passos a 
road which on the German side gives access 
to tho rich region of llunnda. The Belgian 
frontier post, Ngoma, and the German frontier 
post, Kissonji, are built on this road, being 
only two miles apart. Both posts arc 
doioinated by mountains over 8,000 ft. high.*’ * 
Kissenji had been made by the Germans 
tliinr chief base in tho district between Tan- 
ganyika and Victoria Nyanza. A mile or 
two from the government post they had a 
strong fort, just completed when the war 
broke out. At the end o f August, 1914, tho 

• Ocographiral Jourual, April, 19 IB. 


garrison of Kissenji captured Ngoma. From 
that date until the month of May following 
there was a bitter struggle on thf^ narrow strip 
of land by the lake side. (Fighting in tlie 
mountains was out of the question s tho great 
cones aro volcanic, generally in a state of semi- 
ciruption, and between them extends avast and 
scarcely traversable lava field.) The Belgians 
towards the end of 1914 n^captured Ngoma 
and took the post of Kissenji, but not the fort. 
Early in 1915 the Germans, reinforced, drove 
bock tho Belgians, but in a later engagement 
were themselves once more compelled to seek 
the shelter of their fort. The commander of 
the Belgian troops at Ngoma determined to 
reduce the fort. This ofRcer was Lieutenant 
I’uck-Chaudoir, a man already with a record. 
An ox-soldier and African traveller, he had 
served in the opening weeks of the war in 
the civil guard of Li4ge, and afterwards in the 
Belgian cavalry, where he earned both the 
( *ro8s of the Order of Leopold and the Legion 
of Honour. His knowledge of Africa had led 
to his being sent to the Congo. In May, 191 r), 
he made a surprise attack on Kissenji fort, 
took it by storm, and completely destroyed 
its works. The Belgians continued to bara.^e 
the enemy in this region, keeping open tho 
door through which their advance in force 
was made in 1916. 

Nyasaland and Northern Rhodtesia, who^^ 
frontiers between lakes Nyasa and Tang»«»i- 
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yika adjoined German East Africa, were 
«)xposed to a oomnion danger in August, 
1914. Neither country was prepared for war 
and defence measures had to be improvised. 
Nyasaland was fortunate in possessing in Sir 
George Smith a governor of marked ability, a 
man in whom the ^ whole community had con- 
fidence. He acted with energy and prompti-' 
tude, and one source of danger to the pro- 
tectorate was disposed of at the outset. The 
protectorate owned a *' fleet ’* and used it. Its 
** battleship ** was the twin-screw steel gunboat 
Guondolen of 350 tons, which mounted four 
<S-poundera and four machine guns, had a 
length of 130 foot and could steam 11*6 knots. 
I'ho boat was named in compliment to Lord 
Salisbury, who had made Nyasaland a British 
protectorate, after his daughter Lady Guen- 
dolen Cecil. It was sent out to Africa in 
sections and was launched in December, 
1898. The rest of the Nyasa “fleet** con- 
sisted of the Pioneer and Adventure, 35-ton 
gunboats built in 1892. On August 8 — four 
days after war was declared — the Guendolen 
(Commander E. L. Rhoades) started to search 
for the Hermann von Wiesmann, a boat of 
about her own sizo and armament, and the only 
Gorman steamer on the lake. Sphinxhaver, 


where, correctly as it proved, it was reported 
that the Hermann von Wissmann was under- 
going repairs, was reconnoitred. Sphinx - 
haven is a snug little natural port, and very 
unobtrusive ; it was not marked on the Gor- 
man maps, though they labelled a neighbouring 
islet New Heligoland. On August 13 Com- 
mander Rhoades found the German boat on 
the stocks at Sphinxhavon, and captured the 
crow. He could not refloat the Hermann von 
Wissmann, so ho removed her armament and 
the important part of her engines and sailed 
away.* 

With no fear of intcrforenco from the enemy 
the troops in Nyasaland were brought by boat 
from Fort Johnston, at the southern end of 
the lake, and by August 22 the field force 
luui concentrated at Karonga at the north- 
west end of the lake, and 18 miles from the 
Gonnaii frontier. An enemy patrol hod crossc^l 
the Songwe (the river which formed the frontier 
north of Nyasa) two days before, and the 
Germans quickly established themselves within 
British territory. Capt. C. W. Barton, 

* VVhon repurta cumc to hand that the Gormana were 
ropoiring their boat another viail wa<» paid to Sphinx- 
haven (May, lUli>) by the flritiHh. On that oocaMion 
the TTormann von Wissmann was completely disabled. 



AT BUKOBAi TROOPS AT REST AFTER THE FIGHT. 
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D.S.O.» Northamptonshire Regt., wm in 
command of the British force. It was of 
vt*ry small dimensions — part of the 1st 
Bait. King’s African Rifles, some reservists 
of the same galltint ooixw, and European 
volunteers. Tliere was no question of com* 
pulsion in the Fro^torate. The Nyasaland 
Volimteer Reserve represented practically the 
whole of the British of military age in the 
country. As the total white population in the 
Protectorate, men, women and /children, barely 
exceeded 800, the numerical help that the 
planters could give was not great. A first 
contingent of 50 men reached Karonga at 
the beginning of September. Nyasaland is 
rc^ekoned a small territory, though it is five 
times the sixo of Wales, but it nms to length, 
and threc-fourtliR of the Europeans live in the 
8hir6 Highlands, a region south of the lake, so 
that the Volimtoers had a journey of nearl.x' 400 
miles Ijefore they reached headquarters. 

Strengthened by the presence of the Volun- 
teers, Capt. Barton resolved to attack Kai^ora, 
an outpost of the enemy some twelve miles 
north-west of Karonga. Leaving a garrison 
of 10 Europeans and 50 natives at Karonga 
imder Lieut. P. D. Bishop, Capt. Barton 
began his advance on September 8. Early 
(7 a.m.) the next morning an enemy company 
was met. A double company of the K.A.B. 
crossed a river (the Ludra) to attack, but the 
enemy retired. Shortly aftern’ords (8 n.m.) 
the sound of gunfire from the direction of 
Karonga creahnl alarm, for the small force at> 
that place (where there w'ere three white women 
— two nurses end the doctor’s wife) could not 
be expected to hold out long. A singular 
situation had arisen. Both sides had taken the 
ofTensivo simultaneously, and while Capt. 
Barton was marching north, a German force 
under Baron von Longenaer was marching 
south, close to the lake shore, to attack Karonga. 
The German main column — 400 strong, with 
two light field pieces and three maxims — had 
passed east of Capt. Barton’s column during 
the night without being detected. The rest 
of the tangled story is best told in the words of 
the official despatch. Tho narrative is taken 
up at the point where Capt. Barton became 
aware that Karonga was in danger. 

A double company with 1 masdm, under Capt. A. H. 
OriffithB, let K.A.R., was ordered to moroh withr tlie 
utmost speed to relieve Karonga. The remainder of 
the force with the tranqiort, as soon as the double 
company from the north bank of the Luflra had rejoined, 
followed towardvKaronga. 
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The enemy had attaoked Karonga at about 7 a.m.» and 
a continuoue fire wae kept up from 400 yards rango 
Against the post by about 300 rifles and throo maximM : 
A few shells were also flred by two fleld guns (1'4-iiich). 

Capt. Grlflfltlis arrived on the scene at about 
1 1 a.m., completely surprising the enemy, whom he put 
to flight, capturing two maxim guns. 

In the meantime, our main body, hampered by 
transport, was slowly returning towards Karonga ; at 
about 11 a.m. it met half a company of the enemy, which 
was quickly routed. At about 1 p.m., when croNsing 
the Kasoa stream, the force came into cnritact with the 
enemy, who had reformed during the retirement from 
Karonga. After a sharp action of two hours* diiration 
the enemy was completely defeated and retired in 
tlisorder towards the German Ixirdur, losing two field 
guns, a quantity of small arms, ammunition and stores* 


Baron Longenaer was reported to have died 
during the retreat. Among the British wounded 
was Capt. Barton, and the command of the 
Field Force was taken over by Capt. H. W. 
Stevens. As the Oennans could without diffi- 
culty reinforce their troops on the Nyasa fron- 
tier and as there was no immediate ^opo of 
reinforcements on the British side, Capt. 
Stevens did nop pursue the routed enemy ; he 
decided to put Karonga in a state of defence. 
The Germans did not renew their attack and 
with the advent of the rainy season at the end of 



THE NAVAL EXPEDITION TO LAKE TANGANYIKA. 
German prisoners from the sunken Hedwig von Wissmenn.’* 


Tlio enemy having been completely scadcrcrl, our force 
was Again concentrated at Karonga. 

I In this brilliant affair, wliich savf.-d Nyasoland 
from invasion, the casualties were heavy. The 
British losses were, among Europeans, 3 officM?rs 
killed and 3 wounded, 3 Vohmteers killed or 
died of wounds, 4 others wounded and one 
ibiasing. In the native ranks 8 men were killed 
and 43 wounded. The enemy left on the field 
58 deaid, of wdiom 7 were Germans, and 72 
wounded or un wounded , were made prisoners, 
of whom 3 were German officers — 130 alto- 
gether. About 40 other wounded, including 
the Commandant, the enemy took away. 


November the region of the Semgwo Valley 
became impracticable for operations. What 
the rainy season means in a “wet** area of 
tropical Africa may bo judged by the fall in the 
Songwo district — nearly 150 inches between 
the end of November and the early part of May. 
Happily, Karonga was not in the “ wet *’ area— • 
in the same period its rainfall was only 30 inches 
— and this difference greatly favoured the 
British troops in the matter of health as com- 
pared with those of the enemy. 

In December, 1914, Lieut.-Col. G. M. P. 
Hawthorn arrived in Nyasaland and took over 
the coimiiand on the 29th of that month. He 
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ttaine from British East Africa, where it will be 
reincsmbonxl he hocl been wounded in the early 
lighting near Oazi. On January 23, 191i>, a 
revolt of natives occurred in the Shir4 High- 
lands. It was quickly suppressed, the leader 
being killed in action on February 3. A double 
coinpony of K.A. Rifles, under Capt. H. G. 
Collins — ^which marched 86 miles in 47 hours — 
was sent from Koronga to restore order, but the 
rebel force had meantime been defeated by 40 
British Volimtecrs and 100 K.A.R. recruits, 
under Capt. h. E. Triscott. 

The revolt (wrote a correnpondent) was engineered by 
one John Chelombwo, a negro, who, after being trained 
Hfl a teacher by the American Baptist Mission, was sent 
to the United States and there took a University 
oourMo. On liis return lie built a clitireh and preached 
•• Kthiopianism ” (roughly, Africa for the negro). Uie 
followers, who numbered about 500, were ohiefly Anguru, 
recent immigrants from Portuguese territory. In the 
evening of January 23 they attacked Magomero, the 
properly of the A. L. Bruee Estates, Magomore having 
iHiori bought by Mr, Livingstone Bruce, grandson of 
David Livingstone. In the houses attacked wore Mr. and 
Mrs. Livingstone, Mr. and Mm. Robertson, Mr. Fergus. 
son, Mrs. MacDonald, and five children. Mr. Livingstone 
was killed by a blow fwm an axe and decapitated in the 
prosenoe of Ids wife. Mr. Fergusson and Mr. Robertson 
wore also killed, and the women and children eorried off, 
llelpiMl by her nat i ve servant . Mrs. Mac Donald, however 


escaped in her nightdress and barefooted, and ran 
through the jungle to another planter's bouse and gave 
the alarm. The rebels took Mr. Livingstone's head to 
John Cholembwe's church — which was strongly built and 
intended to be used, as a citadel-— and Chelembwe 
preached a sermon with the head stuck on the pulpit. 
Forty-eight hours afterwards the women and ohildran 
carried off had been rescued. Later Oheiembwe's church 
was blown up. About 20 rebels were hanged and 400 
imprisoned. 

Owing to the prompt Bupprettion of the 
revolt tho military situation was not affected. 
In Juno, 1916, tho Germans strengthened their 
forces on the Nyasa border, and from that time 
onward there were many skirmishes but no 
serious fighting. The enemy’s energies were 
at that period bent ohiefly against the Rhodesian 
sector of the frontier. In September, 1916, the 
danger to which Nyasoland had been exposcMl 
owing to tho paucity of its defence force was 
removed by the arrival at Koronga of the 
Imperial Service Contingent (1,000 strong) 
raised in the Union of South Africa. These 
troops reached Nyasoland via Durban and the 
Zambesi, a toilsome route (1,600 miles) involving 
ocean, river and railway transit, as m'cII as a 
march of 130 miles on foot, before reaching 
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SOUTH AFRICANS BRINGING A GUN INTO ACTION. 


Lake Nyusa. Yet it wm the quickest means of 
conveyance. Within a week of their arrival at 
the front the South Africans were in action. 

When the war began Northern Rhodesia was 
in almost as defenceless a condition as Nyasa- 
land. The native police, commanded first by 
Major Stennett and later b^ Col. Hodson, were 
the only trained force in the territory, and their 
numbers VFere few. A volunteer corps, the 
Northern Rhodesian Rifles, was formed by the 
settlers, but, as the total white population- of 
Northern Rhodesia, a region six times the 
size of England, was barely 3,000, this corps 
was also necessarily small.* Its commander 
was Major Boyd Cunninghame, a noted big- 
'(^aine hunter, administrator, and transpoHi 
expert. This last qualifleation was invaluable, 
as the nearest railway was 400 miles away. 
Three or four hundred British lived near the 
border of German East Africa, in the high land 
U'tween Nyasa and Tanganyika. Fairly good 
roiids connect those lakes. The German road 
ran from Bismarckbiirg, on the south-east 

* Northern Rhodesia bordered on the north-west t Jie 
' *0 of German South-West Africa which utretchwl inwt 
>'• iho Zambefd and whs known as the Capri vi Finder. 

Northern Rhodesia undertook (and kept its under- 
’ to occupy this strip of German territory, itn force 
i liable for the East .\friea frontier was thiip weakeneil 


shores of Tar.gartyika, and kept close to the 
frontier till it reached the northern shore of 
Nyasa. The British road — called after its 
projector and first builder, the Stevenson Road 
— starts from Karonga, on Nyasa, and passes 
through Fort Hill, Fife and Abercorn, and ends 
at Kituta, tho^ Bhodi'sian port on Tanganyika. 
At all those plat^es were police posts, and al 
them lived a few whites, while others dwelt on 
neighbouring farms and ctat tie runs. In view of 
their defenceless position, the settlers and 
missionaries were ordered, at a day’s notice, to 
remove their wives, families and oatile 200 
miles from the frontier, luid the available polictt* 
and volunteers manned the British posta against 
attack. Almost from tlio first the Rhodesians 
had the help of the Belgian (native) tmops on 
the Congo side of their frontier. In all, to 
guard a frontier 160 miles long, the Rhodesian - 
Belgian forces may have totalled 3,000. General 
Edwards, commanding the Rhodesian forces, 
had control of the operations. The principal 
Belgian offieers wvtc Mejor Olson and Major de 
Konnick. 

Early in September, 1914, the Hedwig von 
Wissmann and the Kingani sailed fn»iu Bis- 
inarckbtirg and after bombarding Kituta landed 
parties, which defeated the small garrison 
(commanded by a Belgian officer) and looted 
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RHODBSIAN POLIGB CROSSING A RIVER BY A NATIVE BRIDGE. 


the place. Next day a British column arrived* 
but tho Ooripans had gone* taking with them 
£30,000 worth of goods. On September 5 
Abercorn, which is 10 miles from Kituta, was 
attacked. It w'as held by Mr. Bisset, the post- 
master, and 40 police. Mr. Bisset worked a 
machine-gun with excellent effect ; during the? 
fight reinforcements* 130 strong* arrived* and 
t he ( lc»rj 1 lans wert*. beaten off. The severe def eat 
Hufferf*d by the enemy at Karejnga on Septein* 
bt?r 9 chf*cked their activity on tho Khodesian 
frontier also, and during the emsuing rainy 
season only minor operations could be under* 
takem* the chief event being the repulse of 
another attack on AI)ercorn (Man?h* 1915). 
Tliis gave the Britisli and Belgians the oppor- 
tunity of bringing up reinforcements. What 
the difficulties of transport were may be seen 
by following the fortunes of ^ono column — 
a column which later on greatly distinguished 
itself. On December 5, 1914, Major J. .1. O'Sulliv 
van, in command of the 2nd Mobile (\)himn of 
the Northern Rhodesian Police, then stationed 
in tho Capri vi Finger* was orden^d to the 
Tanganyika front. The first stage of tho 
journey was to the town of Livingstone, on the 
Zambesi* just above the Victoria Falls. This 


was a 90-mile stage. Major O’Sullevan hinis€*lf 
covered it in exactly 24 hours* 60 miles in a 
dug-out on the Zambesi and 30 miles on foot — 
all in blinding rain. But the column* w'hich 
had difficulties with its wagon transport* took 
11 days on tho journey. From Livingstone 
the column went by train to Sakania in Belgian 
Congo— a distance of 508 miles. Thence fo 
Aliercom w^as a 430 miles* \ralk, done without a 
single officor or man falling out. (En'roiite one 
of the officers shot an elephant.) 

Thu march, said Major 0*Stillovan, wan accomplished 
in heavy rains ; swainps had to be corduroyed* and 
several biidgos bod to lie erected daily to got the inuh?s 
ewer the swollen rivera. The 430 miles was done in 
20 days, averaging about 21 miles per day. 

. It w’OH a fine record, and the column fought 
oven better than it marched. It was sent by 
Col. Hodson to Saisi, a farm near a hill of the 
same name* through which* a few hundred 
yards from the German frontier, the Stevenson 
Road passed. Here* 30 miles frem Aberoom* 
Major O’Sullevan* whose command included 
Belgian troops, built a fort* cutting down the 
long grass ( 10-12 ft. higli), trees and other cover. 
Early in June, 1016, the Saisi force raided and 
burnt an enemy camp* capturing a large convoy 
of supplies (including ** pome excellent wine *’) 
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md a number of native levies. Saisi, in short, 
lK*came an annoyance to tho Germans, who 
determined to capture it. Their first attempt 
was made on June 26 with a force of some 70 
iCuropeans and 400 natives, with three maxims. 
Just after daybreak the enemy tried to surround 
the position, and the fight lasted all day. Com- 
pletely foiled, the enemy retreated to Lake 
Tanganyika, leaving their dead (including 10 
Ruropeans) on tho ground.* While burying 
them tho British noticed newly dug “ graves •* 
on tho German side. They M ere opened and 
found to contain ammunition buried by the 
enemy in convenient spots for future use. 
South-east of Saisi the Germans made repeated 
attociks in the direction of Fife. They received 
a check in May, when Lieut. Bremner, with 50 
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MAJOR J. J. O’SULLBVAN, D.S.O, 

Northern Rhodesian Rifles and 26 police, cap- 
tured a stockade in a brilliant little action. The 
stoc^' ode consisted of a double row of logs, 10 ft. 
high, surroimdod by a tronch staked at the 
bottom and sides by sharpened |H*g8 a couple of 
feet long. Lieut. Irvine m os mortally woundc*d 
ill leading the at tack on the stockade gate. Few 
of tho enemy escaped, and the 32 survivors M'ero 
made 'prisoners. In the follou ing month Major 
Boyd Cunninghamc had a very brisk engage- 
ment with tho enemy, who almost rushed the 
camp at Fife. 

In July, 1915, the Gennans made a deter- 
minod attempt to occupy north-eastern Rho- 
desia. Their main attack m'os again directed 
against Saisi. But the British intelligence staff 
was well informed, and for three weeks before 
the Germans attacked the native troops and 
300 carriers had been busy strengthening their 
defences. At 7 a.m. on July 24 .the enemy 
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EMPLACEMENT OF GERMAN GUN 
FROM THE KONIGSBERG. 

surrounded Saisi. 'Pheir force, strong in Euro- 
pcans.M’as estin'.atiKl at 2,000 and they hud 
12-]K>iindcr guns and ten niacliiiie gims. 
Against them wcn> 20 British and Belgian 
oflicers and men and 450 Belgian and British 
native soldiers, a 7-poiinder, a 4 pounder, and 
two maxims. The enemy had trenched close up 
to the water supplies, and the only means the 
Ixwegod had of g(»ttliig water was by stealing 
doMm to the rivers at. night, and bringing watew 
hock in bottles. On some nights they failed in 
their quest ; “ so >ve rtMiiained thirsty till the 
next night.*' In such (Conditions, against odds 
of four to one, thi' dc^fenders beat off the 
Germans. 

Firing ooTilinuod iliiy and niG;ht. for four lisyN, niiid 
Major O'SnlloviiTi. anil all oiir inuloM anil oxen, ho^iiih^H 
tho nhoop and pints, upon which wo (Jojnnulod for 
worn killed by 4lirapnei. On the flftli day the (aorintin 
officer ill coininniHl Kciit in a ptirtcmmiatm with a not 
twking mo to siirn^ndcr. Ifo Hiatod that ho hod captnri' 
a lar^o convoy of Kiipplios, and hod also heatoii bnc'k oi 
mliof forces, that ho know wo hinl no water, and so oi 
I roplioil tliat uinlor no conditions whatever would w 
surrender. . . . 'I'hat nishb tliey attaokinl in fore 

t>y the light of a fairly bright moon, and camo on bravely, 
but they could not get actually to onr tnmehos. The 
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INDIANS REPAIRING THE UGANDA RAILWAY. 


nt(nr*.kirij« wnm af>out 1.500. a lar^ro majority 
KiirofxMins, but though wo hcanl tiintii (MictoiiragitiK tho 
.Arabs and native troups to charge they could not got 
IhcMii to do HO. The attack lastoii an hour and a half. 
X ariouM niMOH wero adoptotl. 'I'hey blew the llelgian 
“Coiwe Firo,” and ours also. Firing ceased fop a few 
minutes on our side, but wan resumodj and wo afterwards 
ceasod bugle oalis. ... 

Fighting wont on until August 71, when the enemy had 
eaten up all his Mupplios and .‘dl ours. He then rotiit'd 
to f^ake '^rnnganyika. nnibarked for Ujiji niut also inarched 
otT by roufl to llisinorcklnirg and Ncu Langonliurg. We 
worn too done up to go after them, and wore relieved by a 
battalion of Belgian troops after a few days.* 

For the gallant dffimco of Saisi Major 
O’Siillovan rt'ceivod the D.S.O. Tlie caHualties 
in hiH coininand in the period .lime- August 
were about 80 ; the Germans who attacketl 
him suffered mucdi more severely. ITiey lost 
HO dead in Kuropeatis alone. Early in Sep- 
tenilwr Count Falkonst<ein again concen- 
trated a force near Saisi, but it was dispersed 
by the Belgians. There was no other con- 
siderable engagement on the Rhodesian fron- 
tier in 1915. Before the year ended the 
British forces had been increased and the 
Belgian soldiers were released for service on 
their own front. Tho troops in Nyasaland and 
Rhodesia then came under one command, that 
of Brig. -Gen. E. Northey, A.D.C. While 
keeping the enemy employed Gen. Northey 
elaborated plans tor an invasion of German 
t-erritory at the beginning of the dry season of 
1916. 

• Journal *7j the African Society, April, 1916. 


On the British East Africa side a condition 
n*sembling stalemate wtw created in the closing 
months of 1915. Ck>I. von Lettow-Vorbeek 
still maintained an offensive, but at every point 
lie was met and checked. Tho German com- 
mander was well aware that Gen. Tighe was 
engaged on the tiisk of orgaiiiKat.ion, eoneentra- 
tion and preparation for offensive measures, 
and ho endeavoured to disarrange the Brit is) i 
plans by renewed attaeks on the lines of cotn- 
mimieaiion. Gen. Tighe’s foresight and energy 
wero eonHf)ieuous, notably in overcoming the 
difficulties presented by the waterless desert be- 
tween Voi, on the Uganda Railway, and Taveta. 
With Taveta still in German hands Gen. Tighe 
pressed f orw'ard the building of a railway towards 
it and took it to Maktaii, within a few miles of 
tho encvmy outposts. A water pipe was laid 
down from the Bura Hills (near Voi) whicli 
provided tho force at Maktau with 40,000 
gallons daily, about half the supply needed, and 
the bidance was made good by railway and 
storage tanks. This work was carried out by 
Lieut. -Col. C. B. Collins, R.E., and his staff. 

'iPhe persistent efforts of the enemy to blow 
up the Voi-Maktau and Uganda railways were 
uniformly futile. They maintained an advanced 
garrison of 500 to 600 rifles whose duty it was 
to send out parties with dynamite bombs to 
blow up the railways. Favoured by the dense 
bush small parties succeeded now and ag^bi 
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in reaching the Uganda railway i]ndet<ected, 
fvnd between April and November, 1015, trivial 
damage was done to the line on some 10 or 
12 occasions. Thrice trains were derailed, 
but in each instance there were no casualties. 
Once at least the raiders wore hoist with their 
own petard. A bomb exploded preinatiiroly, 
fragments of the bodies of a Gennan officer and 
rwo native soldiers being found near the line. 

Apart from efforts directed against the 
railways the Germans continued to maintain 
themselves in force on the Umba River ; they 
still held Vanga and patrolled the coast region 
thence to the neighbourhood of Ga/.i. As 
General Smuts said, General Tighe ** had 
to be constantly on the w'atch for the next 
inov(^ of his active and enterprising foe ’* ; 
his troops wore in touch with the emomy 
at many points along the 600 miles of land 
frontier he hod to guard. The result was 
many small actions and no big engagiMiient. 
Tn places when^ the condition of the roads 
yKTinitted their use the British eiiifiloyod motor 
cars inv riM^oniioitring purposes. On one suc^h 
occasion when a general iifficer w'as in the car, 
the covering party of 15 Baluchis suddenly 
encountered a (jerman patrol 100 strong. Wt* 
must attack to let the Sahib get aw^ay,** cried 
the Siibadar (Ghiilam Hardar) and the 15 
Baluchis charged the enemy. The Subadar, 
mortally woiindcHl, died the next day. In the 
middle of September, when a German patrol 
was ambushed near Maktau, the palrol, GO 
strong, ran into a trap set for them by a party 
of E.A. Mounted Hiffes and Baluchis. Charged 
with the bayonet the enemy fled, leaving 
32 dead on the ground, one a Kunipean. 
Lieut. VV'ildinan, of the Baluchis, who led 
the charge, was killed, the total British 
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cfiHualtics being 4 killed and 11 woiimkHl. 
With affai."8 like this 1015 ended and 1016 
iK'gan. In a skirmish on .lanuary 6 in the 
New Year, W'avell, of “ WavelPs Aral»s,” was 
killed. Be liiwl n^covered from his wound 
rc^coived at Ga/.i in September, 1914, and had 
1mm promoted to the rank of Major. Bis 
death was a lo.'is to Oriental It^arniiig and to 
geography, j^s well as to the Army. 

As soon as General Botha hiul completed thc^ 
conquest of South-West Africa— July, 1015 
suggestions were imulc that the Union should 
send troops to East Afriea. Kc‘eruits for East 
Africa w^ero enrolled at Cape Town in SepteiubcT, 
and in November the Union Government 
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THB NAVAL SUGGBSS ON LAKE TANGANYIKA. 
Native stretoher bearera waltia^ for German wounded. 


undertook to raise a brigiulo. The response to of the magnitude of the forthcoming operations, 

(it'ti. iSmuts's appeal for voltintiH^rs was ho and tho i^art 8011th African troo|)8 were to play 

satisfaetory, and ho many of t he men who came in it, the command was offered to Gen. Smuts, 

forward were traincHl Holdiers, that t he 2rid 8. A. Owing to tlie political situation at tho Cape he 

Infantry Brigade was formed befon* the year felt himself obliged to decline the? offer. Gen. 

WHS out, and early in Kebruary it miched Sir Hora(;e Smitii- Dorr ion was then appointed 

Mombasa. A month later the :ir<l 8. A. Brigade to the command, but while in South Africa on 

liad discMiibarked. (<en. Tiglie liiul alivady his way to Mombasa ilMiealth com])ellod Sir 

formed the infantry of his original eommand Horace to resign the |K>st. Again appended 

into two divisions, the ls|. K.A. Division, under to, Gen. Smuts accepted tfie post, assuming 

Gen. St V wart, and the 2nd K..A. Division, under command on February 12. Ho received, for 

Brig.-Gen. Malleson. Gen. St«*wart.'H Division tho first time, a cominisHion in tho Rritiah Army, 

was])ostedon the f^ongido side of Kilimanjaro; being given thc5 rank of Lieut. -Goneral. Gen. 

G(*n. Malleson's at Alaktaii. Smuts reached Mombasa on February 111, 

'I'he long period of pri^parat ion hod come to and on March 6 began his forward movement, 

an end, and all was ready for an immifdiate Henceforth the theatre of war was transferred 

H!ta<*k on the Kilimanjaro position. In view to German territory. 
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CHAPTER CLVI. 

THE RUSSIAN OFFENSIVE OF 
1916 : LAST PHASE. 


Kxtent of the Russian Advance June-August, lOltt— T hk AusTRO-(jKTtMAN Commands — 

(V)MPLETION OF THE GERMAN CONTROI/— NbW DISTRIBUTION AnAI.YSKD— J AMITED POSSIBILITIES 
OF THE Offensive— ^ouNT Bothmer’s Retreat— Bzhezhany— Russian Offensive on the 
Zlota l^iPA— F ighting in August and September Described— 1'hb Intervention of 


tiino in the Podoliim centre — i.e,, btJtwocn the 


Rumania. 

T hree stages can be distinguished 
in the great Russian offensive of tho 
summer of 1916. It began on Jime 4, 
with tho piercing of the Austrian lines 
in the district of Lutsk and in tho Bukovina. 
The following month saw these tactical achieve- 
ments developed into strategical victories. 
Two Austro-Hungarian armies, one in Volhynia 
and the other south of the Dniester, were 
involved in irretrievable disaster, and t^he parts 
of tho front held by them caved in. This was the 
first phase of. the offensive and an account of it 
was given in Chapter CXXXVJI. The second 
phase, which formed tho subject of Chapter 
CXLIIT., was mainly concerned with the fate 
*»f the other throe Austrian armies holding tho 
line between the Pripet Marshes and Rumania, 
and of their fronts, os yet practically intact. 
Was an approximately straight lino to be 
D ^gained by tho flattening out of the Russian 
salients or by a completion of the Russian 
iidvanco ? By the middle of August, on tho 
iroopH of Count Bothmer evacuating tho last 
remaining sectors of tho original front, this 
'iuostion wew definitely solved in favour of our 
Allies. 

The main problem of the third and concluding 
r>haae of the summer offensive, which is the 
subject of this chapter, was whether it was 
possible to moke any further advance at this 
VoU X.-ran 122 


Lvoff-Kra8ne-Tamopf>l railway In the north and 
tho l>nie8ter in the south. 'Pho answer proved 
on the whole negative. Although considerable 
tactical successes were gained towards tho end 
of August and in Septemlier, no strategic 
advanco waA achieved, whilst meantime the 
centre of the fighting on tho Eastern front 
gradually sliifted to the Rumanian theatre. 

Tho moving battle on thc' Russian front in 
1916 is thus practically enclosed in the two 
first phases of the offensive. The map given 
on page 163 illustrates the results as shown 
in gains of territory and in the capture of men 
and material. Tho figures there shown cover 
exclusively the Urn weeks advam^e from 
Jime 4 to August 12 and an^ given separately 
for eiujh of tho four armies which liail begun tho 
offensive south of tho Marshes ; the Army of 
General Lesh, which did not come into action 
within that theatre until tho beginning of July 
and then carried out the advanco from the 
Lower St-yr to the Stokhod. is ineluded in that 
of General Kaledin within whoso area it 
operated. The victories of General Brusiloff’s 
Armies, best illustraUHl by tho capture of 
7,767 officers and 360,846 men, of 406 guns and 
1,326 machine-guns, left little of tho Austro- 
Hungarian armies wliich had hold the front jn 
tho flrstdays of June. Still less was left of their 
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leaders — ^the Germans saw to that. Onoe more 
the entire management of the XSastem Front 
passed into their hands, but whilst in the winter 
of 1014-15 apd during the following summer 
campaign they had supplied merely a “ stiffen- 
ing to • the Austrian armies, disorganised by 
the defeats of the first Galician campaign, they 
had now to provide very large reinforcements 
to fill the ga|)s in the depleted ranks of their 
aUy. 

Some of the changes in the superior Austro- 
Gorman commands were mentioned at the end 
of Chapter CXLin. On August 2 the entire 
Eastern 'Front had been put under Field- 
Marshal von Hindenb«|rg. A few days later, as 
the result of urgent entreaties from Vienna and 
Techin — ^tho Headquarters of the Austro- 
Hungarian General Staff — a nominal command 
was conceded to the Austrian Heir-Apparent 
in the southern area, between the Lvoff- 
Tamopol railway and the Rumanian frontier. 
The intervention of .Rumania in the War 
caused a new change to be made in the delimita- 
tion of the two areas. The remaining part of the 
line in the Galician plains was transferred to the 
northern command, whilst the entire range of 
the Carpathians, from the foothills on the 
' Bystritsa, south * of Stanislavoff, to the Iron 
Gates of Orsova on the Danube, was oomprisc^d 
under the southern command. In other words, 
the. Eastern Front now fell into two clearly 
marked divisions widely different in topo- 
graphical structure, the one extending over 
more than 000 miles from the Gulf of Riga, 
across the plains of Lithuania, White Russia, the 
Foliesie, Volhynia, Galician Podolia and the 
valley of the Dniester; the other, about 400 
miles long, in the Transylvanian arc of the 
Carpathian Mountains. For simplicity's sake 
they may be distinguished -as the Russian and 
the Rumanian tront. This, of course, is not 
meant to imply a clear-out national distinction 
on the side of our Allies. The northen^ 
sector of the Carpathian arc is. inhabited by 
Little Russians, and Russian armier soon 
reinforced the Rumanians, even on the whole 
extent of the Transylvanian frontier. Yet the 
divbion between the two areas was based on 
the most primitive facts of strategy and topo- 
graphy and it made itself felt on the side of our 
Allies as much as on that of the enemy. 4.bout 
September the Army of General Leohitd^y* 
which had conquered Czemovitz, Kolomea and 
StanislavofI, passed definitely into the Car- 
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MAP SHOWING EXTENT OF THE RUSSIAN 
ADVANCE, JUNE 4-AUGUST 12, 1916, AND 
NUMBER OP PRISONERS CAPTURED. 

patliiHn arf»a and gradually extended its lines 
to the Moldavian front, whilst the Army of 
(h3noral Shcherbacheff, which operated in 
Podolia, took over the Dniester region. 

Thus at the conclusion of the shufflings of 
1916 on the enemy side the entire Galician 
front had boon joined under one command 
with the Gennan lines north of the Marshes. 
Vet it is clear that on a front of more than 
600 miles the person of the chief commander 
in the field is of minor importance. The main, 
common business of^ armies extended over 
such a vast line could be settled in Berlin as 
well as, if not bettor than, somewhere near 
the front. The supreme conunander in the 
held became a mere figure-head. When in the 
last days of August, the twins in comiiiond, 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff, succeeded Fal- 
kenhayn at the head of the German General 
BtatT, Prince Leopold of Bavaria, nominally 
at least, took up Hindenburg’s inheritance. 


In the southern area the more showy part 
remained reserved to the Austrian dynasty. 
When, towards the end of November, 1010. 
the Heir-Apparent succeeded to the throne of 
his grand-uncle, Francis Joseph, Archduke 
Joseph was appointed his successor in the 
I'ransylvanian theatre of war. That appoint- 
ment was meant os a compliment to Magyar 
national feeling ; Archduke Joseph was a 
descendant from what might be described os 
the Hungarian branch of the Hajisburgs, and 
had commanded for almost two years the 
Seventh Austro -Himgorian Army Corps, which 
consists mainly of Hungarian regiments. Thus 
even the honorific functions received a German- 
Magyar tinge ; still more so the realities of 
command. 

To understand the transformation it is 
necessary to realise the changes which had 
taken place in the organisation of the enemy 
armies: on the eastern front since, say, March, 
1915. The eastern front was then divided 
between the German and the Austro-Hungarian 
Supremo Commands. Directly under those 
commands came the different armies, usually 
consisting of about four army corps. It was 
of course impoasiblo to preserve perfect regu- 
larity. Here and there, as necessity arose, a 
new formation called the Army Group made 
its appearance An “ tirmy-group ” meant an 
incomplete army — i,e., say, one and a half to 
three army corps under a joint command. 
Below the Army corfw camo divisions endoWod 
as yet with little indc^iendenco. This organi- 
sation changed gradually by a natural evolu- 
tion which it would take too long to trace step 
by step. Few of the changes seem to have 
been thought out beforc^hand, and it usually 
took some time Iwforo any of them received 
offleial acknowledgment. A glance at the 
north-eastern front in September, 1916, dis- 
closes the following arrangement : As pre- 
viously stated, the office of Commander-in- 
Chief in the field— itself a product of the 
developments of 1915— -has by the end of 1916 
become purely nominal. The first real autho- 
rity in the field is the commander of each 
group of' armies (not to bo confused with the 
army groups). There are two of them between 
the Pripet Marshtw and the Carpathians ; they 
may be roughly descrilied os the Volhynian 
and the Galician group. Their existence is now 
hardly receiving the same acknowledgment 
which this new formation had in the late 
summer of 1915, when offleial communiquia 
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UENEKAl. LUDBNDORFF, 
Hindenburg*! Chief of Staff. 

o|ienly wpoke of the groups of Ilindenburg and 
Maekonsen. This reticence is observed in 
deference to Haiisburg vanity. The leaders in 
these two areas are the Prussian von TJnsingen 
and the Bavarian Count Boihmcr ; their 
|)ower is real but not avowed. Late in Sep- 
tember the Austrian ({eneral von Boehni- 
Erinolli receives the eriiiunand of the Caliciaii 


Croup. Then for the first time it is mentioned 
in official reports. Next come the armies. 
But below them stand no longer army oorps ; 
these are now a quite exceptional formation. 
The division is now the unit in the field, and 
between the Army command and the division 
stands a new formation — ^the group of divisions. 
Thus the new arrangement is as follows: 
Group of annies, armies, groups of divisions and 
divisions. The two new organisations, the 
groups of annies and the groups of divisions 
w’ithin the armies, have deprived the inter- 
mediary formation of annies of most of their 
previous importance. And one is hardly 
astonished to find that in September, 191«, 
the commanders of armies* are still Austro- 
Hungarian generals sandwiched in betweim 
Gennans at tho top and German coinmandei's 
of tho groujjs of divisions, ranking below 
them. 

In September, 1916, the front between tho 
Marshes and tho Rumanian border was still 
divided between six armies — ^von Fath in tho 
Poliesie, von Tersztyansky in Volhynia, von 
Boehm-Ermolli in north-eastern Galicia, Count 
Bothmer in the Podolian centre, Kovess von 
Kovosshaza between the Dniester and tho 
Carpatliians, and Karl Baron Kirchbach auf 

f 
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GENERAL kOvBSS VON KOVESSIIAZA, 
Commaoder of an Auitrian Army. 


T^iiterbach * in. tho Carpathian Mount aina. 
But. tliese annies, though alwaya cited in the 
Vienna CAnnfnuniquea, very Heldom appear in 
tho Gonnan reporta. There one hcara, of 
(icnoral von ClaiiBiua (a (Jennan) coininanding 
on the Lower Stokhod (German and AuBtrian 
troops within tho group of General von Bern- 
hardt (General von Fath — a Magyar — their 
nominal coinmandori is poBsed over in Bilenco). 
Or again, when in October, 101(1, internal 
troubles broke out in the PoliHh Legionfl which 
hod attained the honour of fighting under the 
notorious Bemharrli, General von Fath’s perHon 
never ap|)eaTed. Tt was with LiuHingon that 
the decision n^Btod. Aiicl wlieii tliey were 
leaving the Stokhod front an even more 
characteriRtic incident occurred, illustrating 
the mutual relations of the Gorman and the 
Austrian officers. General von Kncussl, of 
the Klevonth Bavarian Division, ])ublished a 
farewell order to the legions which luvd evi- 
dently been under his command, though they 
thoniselves fohned .considerably more than a 
division — ^in fact, had recently been given the 
standing, of a Corps — and wore commanded 
by a regular Austrian general, von Puchalski. 
In Volhynia it was von der Marwitz, von Litz- 
mann and Schmidt von Knobclsdorff, all of 
them Germans, who really conducted tho 
battles of ShelvofF and Korytnitsa, not 

* He micoeeded Pflanser-Baltin in September, 1916: 
he woe an Austrian, and ought not to be confused with 
the Qeiman General von Kiit'hbach, whose name is 
known from the dghting on' the Western front. 


Tersztyansky. Or, again, during the Septem- 
ber fighting round SSboroff, little was said by 
the Germans about the Austrian Army com- 
mander, von Boehm -Ermolli. It was the 
Prussian General von Ebon, at the head of 
German and Austrian troops, who was the 
real man on tho spot, and General von Mc^lchior 
on the Graberka and von Wilhclmi on the 
Xlota Gora. In Podolia, where tho name of 
the army hod always been Gerrniui, and 



GENERAL FRIEDRICH VON BERNHARDI, 
the notorious Prussian writer, Chief of a ifroup 
of divisions. 


where German and 'riirkish trot)pB wore' nc»w 
brought up to save flu* very critical situation, 
the AustrianH had not heen able to prf*8<*r\'n 
even as itiiich as an a|>p('arance of indephn- 
deiice. In the; C.!arpat.hianH tho poMition was 
slightly different. The nature of the ground 
did not luiiiiit of large; groups ; caidi mountain 
or valley foriiu'd a unit, in itself, and hort; and 
there veteran Austrian coqM and diviHiuns, 
or foven large detachments like, e.g., that of 
Colonel Papp in the Vaeoheny - Mesticaiu^sti 
region, still retained some individuality of 
their own. 

Tattle cun be* saiel a}>oiit the national dis- 
tribiition of the troojjH just bc^caiise it was ho 
varied. Germans were to be found every- 
where. There were, e.g.^ Bavarian and Sile- 
sian rcgimentH on the Stokhod. troo|ia from 
Posen, Brandenburg, East PriiBsia, Baden, and 
.Al8ace-I.A)iTaine in Volhynia. Prussian crack 
regiments in Podolia, Hessians in tho Dniester 
valley, and again Prussians and Bavarians in 
the Carpathians. A most interesting acces- 
sion, which deserves notice, was no doubt the 
Turkish Army Corps, which appeared in Galicia 

122—2 
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In the month of August. One of its diviwonfl, 
which took up its positions south of BzhczhanVt 
was commanded f>y Mchuiod Shefrik Bcy» and 
had fought at Yanina during the Balkan Wars, 
and at Ari Biirnii in Gallipoli. It consisted 
mainly of rogiiiienliS recruited in Asia Minor, 
round Smyrna and Hrussa, with a small 
siirinkling of .Druses and Arabs, and was now 



GBNRRAL VON ERBN AND PRINCE 
LEOPOLD OF BAVARIA. 

used by the Gennans in the defence of the 
most exposed sector on the Galician front. 
Finally, among the remaining Austro •Hun- 
ganan troops ono could mark a new and sig- 
nificant rc^groiipmont by nationality. The 
Magyars, though by no means all, were shifted 
to Transylvania, leaving in the northern area 
mainly Austrian Gennans and Poles. Ever 
since the Russians had again started hammering 
at the north-eastern gatios of Transvlvania 
voices had been raised m Hungary about the 
iniriuity of using Magyar troops elsewhere 
whilst their own homes were exposed to 
invasion. When in the first days of September, 
the Rumanians were crossing the Carpathian 
range, a cry rang out in Hungary for their 


rt>tum. “ On oreign soil, imder foreign com- 
mand,*’ said CounC Michael Karolyi in the 
Hungarian Parliament on September 5, "the 
Hungarians fight for the frontiers which are 
left undefended at home. • . . We do not 
ask, we demand, that the Hungarian Honveds 
be bmught home at once from foreign countries ! 
We demand that the frontiers of Transylvania 
be protected by Magyar soldiers ! Wo demand 
that Hungarian soil bo defemded by Him- 
garian soldiers ! *’ About the sanie time a 
proclamation was secretly circulated among 
Magyar soldiers at the front calling upon them 
to demand their return to Hungary. Here 
and there these circulars proved effective and 
mutinies broke out. These wore quelled with 
a firm hand in a Magyar regiment 

near Brody no lass than 30 men were shot. 
Yet the feelings of the most enthusiastic anil 
b«^*t fighters in the Austro-Hungarian Army 
and Magyar opinion in Hungary could not be 
disrogardod, and gradually the Magyar regi- 
ments w'ere withdrawn to the south. “For 
more than two years,” said the Chief of the 
Austrian General Staff, Baron Conrad von 
llotzendorf, answering the Magyar orgumentH, 
" we have defended Hungary on Galician and 
Russian soil. What our bravo troops have 
done there has been done also directly fi»i‘ 
Himgary. ... I can understand it, that 
the soldiers, especially the Szekels [of Tran- 
sylvania] desire to take their revenge for the 
invewion of their own land. In so tar as it was 
possible to take accoimt of that wish, it has 
bc^n done. It is, however, impossible beyond 
a certain point. ...” With the Magyar the 
last really efficient element ivas disappearing 
from the Austrian ranks in Volhynia and in 
the Galician plain, and by the force of circum- 
stances both the burden and the command of 
the defence passed more than ever into German 
hands. 

It goes without saying that the Austrian 
officers, especially those df higher rank, and 
most of all those hanging about Gfnieral Head- 
quarters at Teohin,' bitterly resented the 
increasing dominion of Germans, their undis- 
guised contempt for their allies and the famous 
Prussiah manner. But in what light did the 
rank and file of the Austrian .Army consider 
the change in its leadership 7 ‘A picture 
of the mixed feelings ni^th which it was received 
can be gathered from a large and most viduable 
collection of letters from Austrian soldiers made 
at the front by’ one of the special war-corre- 
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fspondontft of tho RuMkoye^iovo, M. Oblonskiv* 
and published in the issue of September 17. 
The new German chiefs showed both foresight 
and brutality* neither of which the Austrian 
soldiers had experienced in an equal degree 
from their own officers. Especially when once 
the defeats and the retreat had disorganized 


warm food once daily.*' etc. Orders and 
counter orders : “ It very often happens ; 

we are entrained for some destination, but 
within an hour the opposite thing is done 
“ Our officers have completely lost 
their heods. No one knows anything. . . .** 
Or, again, in another letter : “ None of us can 



COl. HOFFMANN. 
(]hief of Staff to Prinoe 
Leopold of Bsvsris. 


GENERAL BARON 
KARL VON KIRCH- 
BACH. 

who succeeded General 
von Pflanzer-Baltin. 


GENERAL BARDOLPF. L1EUT.-GBNERAL 
Chief of Staff to General VON CONTA. 
von Boehm-KrmoUi. Commanding troops in 
the Carpathians. 


the Austrian staffs, there was no trace left of 
foresight or order. Most letters of those 
dates complain about it. Bad commissariat: 
'"wo stop at one place and our kitchens at 
another . . ; ** we are far from getting 



LIEUT.-GBNBRAL SCHMIDT VON 
KNOBBLSOORP.* 

Transferred from Wastom to Rsstam Front. 


understand what has happt*nrcl to our generals 
and officers. Sometimes they absolutely don’t 
know what they ore doing.” And then hlunderb 
occur, most galling to the depressed and weary 
soldier. ” You would not believe,” wrote 
one soldier in a letter which never reachcnl ite 
destination, ” what enormous distances they' 
make us march ■ nowadays ; twenty -five to 
thirty milos is nothing. . . . Yet tliis is war 
and w'o should boor it. Tlie worst, however, is 
that very often they send us about for nothing, 
once in that direction and then back again. . . . 
And some time ago wo marched tho entire, 
weary day along a railway line. * Why do 
we march T Why don’t they entrain us t ’ 
asked some of the soldiers. 1’ho officers and 
railway officials nnswored that thero were no 
cars. And in the meant.inie several trains 
passed us with empty ears. ...” 

All that changed with tho coming of the 
Germans. “When the commanders ore Ger- 
mans we do not suffer hunger I ” “ Tho 

Germans,” writes another soldier, ” arc quite a 
different affair. . They never lose their heads 
and work like a machine. It does not happen 
with them, as with us, that several detach- 
ments go for the night into one tiny village, 
nor is one under their command sent about 
for nothing. T^ey calculate everything with 
mathematical accuracy.” . . They look betfor 
after us than our own officers. • • 
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But not for reasons of sentiment. “ Are wo 
in their eyes human beings 7 No, we are 
beasts to be sent to slaughter, if they need it. 
. . . When it is necessary to attack, we go in 
front. When enough of us are killod, the 
Germans advance under cover of our dead. 
Oh, if you could only know how I hate those 
dear allies of ours for their c<>ld cruelty I ” * I 
wish,” is the conclusion of another lettcT, ” that 
the Germans could be mode to expcTienci.* 
what wo are going through ! ” 

Yet it was this German combination of 
pf^rfect order and calloiis brutality which 
staywl the Austrian debdcle in the suminer of 
1910. 

On June 1.3, 1916, whilst people, impn^ssed 
by the splendid initial victories of the Russiaiu » 
were talking of the capture of Kovel and 
Lvoff as of imminent events, The Titnes pub- 
lished a warning against such cxc*essive 
optimism. It was (Ktinted out that an advance 
from Rovno against these two centrciM would 
liave had to [iroceed along divergent lines. The 
Russians had thorefon* to. make it their first 
concern to secure the flanks of the Lutsk salient. 
When they had reac^hed the Stokhod in the north 


and Brody in. the south, their position within 
the apex of the triangle Kovol-Rovno-Lvoff 
was safe, yet the difliculties of an advance 
against the centre of its base round Vladimir- 
Volhynsk or against its two comers at Lvoff 
and Kovel remained very considerable. The 
most feasible strategic movement against 
Lvoff seemed now to be an advance from the 
south-east, especially after Count Bothmer 
had been forced to abandon the powerfully 
fortified line of the Strypa. It is a very con- 
siderable advantage both for speed and safety 
in an offensive movement to have one flank 
protected by a natural cover so as to be able 
te pursue a defeated force without having to 
wait for developments in the adjoining sectors. 
The Dniester offered such a cover to an advance 
directc^d against Lvoff from the south-east. 
Moreover, that movement did not lead the 
attacking forces against any lateral railway, 
which would give the enemy a chance of quick 
iiianmuvring, but was aimed along thret; 
converging railway lines. It seems to have 
lieen tho Russian plan to pivot on Brody and 
to advance against Lvoff along the railways 
leading towards it from* Zboroff past Zlochoff 
and Krasne, from Podhaytse, past Bzhezhany 
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HALITCH. 


liTid PHhcinyslany, and from Halit43h 
fvhodoroff. Our Allios made a Hplondid Im»- 
ginning towordR the earrying out of that 
soheino. Tl>ey got within a diatanco of about 
a mile of the two important centrea of Halitch 
and Rzhozhany, they readied, and even crosaed, 
the River Narayovka. But then, by bringing 
up enormous reinforcenienta both in men and 
giiiiH, the CaermtuiB were able to prevent any 
further advance, and even to retain their hold 
on those two towns. Another offensive was 
Mtarted by our Allies in September in Volhynia. 
in the district of Shelvoff and Korytnitsa. 
Thia movement, carried out in very dillieult 
conditions, could only have had strategic 
results if the attack from the south-east 
in the region of Bzhezhany had succeeded 
in piercing the enemy lines. Then the 
advance from Volhynia might have de- 
veloped in a concentric movement againat 
T-iVoff. As things turned out, the forccw 
gathered in Volhynia could do no moit? than 
help by frequent attacks to relieve the German 
pressure on Rumania. Gradually, as Rumania 
was becoming the main theatre of war in the 
p]ast, all fighting on the north-eastern front 
died down. 

The Russian offensive of 1910 reached it-s 
conclusion in the first half of October, and only 
minor engagements of a local character con- 
tinued to break the lull in Volhynia and the 


Galician plains. Also in (ho Carpathians the 
Huaaian offensive ceased about the middle of 
Oc(.ober, when a joint (foncentric movement 
against Transylvania had become iriipossiblo 
and Rumania had to lie helfxnl in her struggle 
against (he invasion by siipiTior Austro- 
GoriTian forces. 

About^hi* middle of August, 1 91(1, the lirmy 
of Count BotlimcT had evacuated its positions 
on the River Strypa and on the hills round 
Kozloff, U’sebroff and Vorobiyovka, and w^as 
retiring on to (he next defensive position — 
namely, that of the Zlota Lipa. For about 
15 miles to the cost its retreat led across an 
open high plateau. The average level of that 
(ableland exceeds 1,000 feet, and only in very 
few parts insignificant stroama cut its oven 
surface. North of a line drawn from Dobro- 
vody to Bobulintao not a single forest inter- 
venes bctw«x*n the Strypa and the River 
Koropiots. Wf’st of the Koropiel# and still 
more beyond the Zlota Lipa the landscafx) 
chuiges considerably. Ranges of hilla, broken 
by numerous s( reams and covered with dense 
forests, extend for tens and scores of miles, 
from the neigh>)oiir}iood of Bzhezhany and 
Podhaytso, post Halitch and Rohatyn, to 
about Bobrka and Mikolayoff— i .e., within short 
distance of Lvoff. Thia rt^gion of hills imd 
forests was now to become the scene of fighting. 
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On August 13 the troops of General Shchcr- 
baohois in thoir puiwuit of the retreating 
oiMamy reached the village of Tsonioff. north- 
east of Bzhezhany. and approached the Zlota 
Lipa near Zavaloff. In the extreme south, 
close in the Dniost^-r, where their rnovemente 
wen* Kiipportc^d* by tho previous cjuicker 
advance of aencral Lccliitsky’s Army south 
of that river, they broke on the same day 
licross tho Zlota Lipa, near Toustubaby, and 
captured tho village of Mariampol, at tho 
junction of fho Zgnily Potok with tho Dnic^ster. 


von Eben, forming the extreme right wing of 
the Second Austro-Hungarian Anny. North 
of the village of Koniukhy and of Hill 404, 
at tho eastern edge of vast oi^-forests which 
in that region border on the Fodolian' steppes, 
began the lino of tho **Gerihan Army of the 
South.’* At Koniukhy, on a small stream 
bearing tho same name, its front reached the 
system of the Zlota Lipa: it followed from 
here the stream Koniukhy to tho River Tsoni- 
ovka, and tho Tsoniovka to its confluence 
with the Zlota Lipa. Next to tho confluence 



REPAIRING A BRIDGE BLOWN UP BY THE AUSTRIANS. 


Two or threo days later a short lull sufXT- 
vened on the entin> front. The defeatiri army 
had receive^] considerable rejnforcement.s and 
a new balance was establishcxt. 

Tho fi'ont of Count Bothmor's Army now 
<*xtendod for about 50 miles from south-east 
of Pliihoff to Halitch. Its centre lay round 
Bzezhany, which since the autumn of 1015 
had been the headquArters of General Count 
Bothmer, but now lay only a few miles behind 
the front. It was soon to find itself^ actually 
in the firing line. The Zlota Gora, tho key of 
the enemy positions in the Fluhofl-Zborof! 
district and also the hills south-west of the 
Zlochofl-Tamopol rood were held by the 
group of divisions under the German General 


of these two rivers lies the important railway 
station of Potutory, the junction of the Lvofl- 
Podhaytse line and the railway running from 
Tarnopol to Halitch and Khodoroff. The 
Tsoniovka. which runs between high wooded 
liills rising about 300 feet above the level of 
the valley, is lined with marshes, difficult to 
cross especially during a wet season such as 
was the summer of 1016. The most convenient 
passages across it are covered by the villages 
of Byshki and Kuropatniki in the north, tlie 
village of ShybAlin on the Tamopol-Kozova- 
Bzhezhahy high road, and that of Potutory 
on -the high road leading from Podhaytse by 
Bzhezhany to LvofT.* On the western bank 
of the Tseniovka, between it and th^ Zlota 
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Lipa, a range of high hills formed a defensive 
wall in front of Bzhezhany, the most important 
strategic centre between' the Dniester and the 
Lvoif-Krasne-Tamopol railway. The averago 
height of these hills amounts to about 1,300 ft. 
Some of them are doverod by forests ; in most 
cases, however, the summits of the hills are 
naked, decaying rock, and below them open 
stoop slopes covered with grass. Tho Lysonia 
height, near the junction of tho Tseniovka 
and the Zlota Lipa, dominating both valleys 
and the crossings of Shybalin and Potiitory, 
was the key to the positions in front of 
Bzhezhany. 

Bzhozhany itself is an interesting old town. 
It has for many centuries held an important 
place, both as a centre of commerce and as a 
link in the chain of Fodolian fortresses, which 
defended Red Russia against the I'artar 
invasions. In the sixteenth century it was 
one of the main settlements of the Polish 
Armenians, once the chief merchants in tho 
borderland of Poland, Little Russia, and 
Moldavia. Only very few of them are now 



MAP OF THE DISTRICT FROM ZLOCHOFF 
• TO THE DNIESTER. 



GENERAL VON GEROK. 

German Commander on the Nsrsyovks. 

left in the town ; having grown rich, these 
families acquirtMi landed property and cliangrd 
into Polish eoiintry gentry. Tho Armenian 
Street and the old Annonian Church are tho 
only surviving momiments in Bzhezhany of 
that onco considerable sett lemon t. Tlie 
southern Hubiirb of nzhozluiny is inhabited 
by the descendants of another exotic race, 
tho IWUirs. These men, who arrived as 
invaders, and reniainod as captives, have 
lost both their langiiago and their religion, 
and only their Mongol features distinguish 
them from tho surrounding Little Russian 
peasantry. By a curious coincidence tbe 
Russian forces which were now attacking 
the toivn of Bzhezhany included many 
Armenian and Tartar regiments from the 
Caucasus. 

Next to the old Armenian rood which 
approaches Bzhezhany from tho -direction of 
Shybalin, not far from where tho River Zlota 
Lipa emerges from the small Bzhezhany lake, 
stands the old castle, once an important 
fortress and tho scat of * one of the richest 
aristocratic families of Poland — the Sioniaw'- 
skis. The last of that family was a faithful 
adherent of the League which in the first 
quarter of tho eighteenth century opposed 
Charles XII. of Swedc'n, tho Turks, and the 
rebel Cossacks of Mazepa, and Bzhezhany 
became the scene of an important battle in 
that war. Through the only daughter of 
the last Sieniawski, the god-child of Peter the 
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.Great, Tsar of Russia, August IT., King of 
Poland and Saxony, and Rakocsy, Grand 
Duke of Transylvania, the estates of Bzhozhany 
passed into the hands of the family of the 
Czartoryskis, who now for the first time rose 
to historic importance. But the magnificent 
old castle- was abandoned for a more habitablo 
country house, and a century later, under 
AiLstrian rule, like so many of the finest old 
Galician castles, was changed partly into 
military barracks and partly into a brewery. 
Only the old family chapel of the Sieniawskis 
remained intact. On the western side the 
town of Bzhezhany is dominated by tho 
Benedictine Monastery founded by one of tho 
Sieniawskis towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century. 

For about 15 miles south of Potutory the 
broad, fiat, marshy valley of the Zlota Lipa 
formed the dividing lino between tho Germanic 
and the Russian armies. This was compara- 
tively the least interesting and least eventful 
sector of the front on which tho forces of 
General Shcherbacheff faced those of Count 
Bothmer. Hugo forests cover tho ranges of 
heights on both sides of the river, and not a 
single important lino of communication crosses 
it within that area. ZavalofI is the first point 
of eonsidorablo strategic importance wliieli one 
leaches moving down the Zlota Lipa. Its 
position is analogous to that of BurkanofF on 
the Strypa, and of Haliteh, Jczupol and 
Nizhnioff on tho Dniester. It lies at the point 
at which the marshes lining the upper valley 
of tho Zlota Lipa ceivse and that river enters a 
deep, winding caflon. Tn the intervening 
district, at Zavaloff, where tho river-bed on the 
Zlota Lipa is narrow, but not yet deep, the most 
important hifd^road approaching Haliteh from 
the east crosses the river. 

Zavaloff had formed in tho last stage of 
Count Bothmer*s retreat, in the hrst half of 
August, the southern bastion of tho lino of tho 
Zlota Lipa and the pivot of his extreme right 
wing. Near Zavaloff the retreating army had 
retained on the eastern bank of the river ^ 
several important heights, which covered the 
approaohos to the crossing. Farther south, 
not even the line of the Zlota lipa remained in 
their possession. Smidl caflons in which the 
river itself does not form a serious obstacle (as 
does, e.g., the Dniester) are no cover to a re- 
treating army. Their winding course renders 
the front disproportionately long ; the different 
loops, the various levels and the numerous 


terraces on its kidfm make It easy for.tho«ft^k- 
ing army to force a crossing somewhere. The 
range of hills extending west-south -west of 
Zavaloff past Horozhanka and Deleyoff and 
T^any to the Dniester proved a mu( h stronger 
and much more convenient defensive line for 
the Austro-Gennan anTiies. These hills, at- 
taining an average height of 1,200 feet, are 
covered by dense forests and protect against 
the south tho Zavaloff -Haliteh highroad. Be- 
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tween Mariarnpol and Jezupol, Count Bothmer*s 
new front touched the Dniester. 

About the beginning of June, 1010, the so- 
called ** German Army of the South ” of Count 
Bothmer included only one German division 
(the 48th Reserve Division) and six Austrian 
divisions. Then in July tho 105th German 
Division was brought up from tho Balkan?, 
and the 110th German Division from the Riga 
front. The 95th and 199th German Divisions 
came to Podolia in August, and were followed 
by tho 10th and 20th Turkish Divisions. Still 
further reinforcements, were brought up al ou 
the middle of September, when the 123rcl 
German Division arrived from the Aisne and 
the 208th from the Somme. Moreover, frag 
ments were added of the First Reserve Division 
and of the Third Prussian Guard Divisior, 
which had originally belonged to Count Both- 
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inc^r'H army, but had b(*eu sent to Verdun in 
. March, 1010. On the other hat)d, of the 
original nix Austrian divinionfi two were with- 
drawn, one of them, Hiiugariati by nationality, 
procecNling to t4^ie Rumanian fnmt. Three 
other Austrian divisions of Count Bothmer’s 
army had been completely destroyed in the 
fighting. Tn their place two and a half fresh 
Austrian divisions w^ere brought up, so that 
about the 'middle of September, 1916, the 
(Jlerman Annyof the South consisted of seven 
complete Cerman divisions and fragments of 
two other Oerman divisions, tlirec and a half 
Austrian and two 'i'urkish divisions. It is 
true that the (Jlerman divisions wore now 
smivllor than they hod been earlier in 
1916, fjacih division consisting of three instead 
of four regiments. Even so, howover. Count 
Bothmer’s army was now considerably stronger 
than it had been in Juno, though its front was 
only slightly lonper. 

August 29 nuwks tlu' nMiowal of the Russian 
otTensive on the Zlota Upa. ^I'ho first blow was 
directed against the centre of General von 
<Serok’s group of divisions in the- salient near 
Zavulolf. 'Phe important artillery positions on 
Hill 4 13 wi're captured and the enemy was 
compc'lled to retire beyond the Zlota Lipa. - On 
the following day (August 30) the fighting was 
extof tiled towanls the* south-w'est ; soon the 
battle hail s|)rf*ad over the entire front from 
ZavalolT and Nosoff on the Zlota Lipa to Mari- 
ampol on the Dniester On September 3 the 
steugRlo reached, its culminating point. In the 


morning of that day our Allies, o^ierating on 
both sides of the Dniester, captured the town 
of Jezupol and its surroundings, including the 
wooded heights wliich dominate that town and 
the crossing of the Dniester, on the Stanislavoff- 
Halltch railway line. Meantime, farther ndSrth, 
the advance had begun against the Drsrshchoff- 
Nosoff front. It led across steep hills and 
through thick forests, and was necessarily slow, 
l^peciolly obstinate was the resistance of the 
enemy in the forests between Horozhanka and 
Dryshchoff, those positions being lield entirely 
by picked German troops. Three successive 
Russian attacks were repulsed. However, 
later in the afternoon our Allies, by an advance 
through tlie forests north of Byshoff, suoccxsded 
in turning the right German flank. The enemy 
now tried to withdraw, but the Russian barrage 
prevented all retreat. At 6 p.m. the Russians 
forced their way into the forest, and most 
bitter hand-to-hand fighting developed. The 
enemy did not surrender, nor were the Russians 
in a mood to spare him. By the end of the day 
the four Rquara miles of forest were strewn with 
German corpses. With the piercing of the 
Nosoff-Deleyoff front all further resistance on 
that, advanced line was rendered impossible. 
In the ensiling German dirauU the Russian 
cavalry played a brilliant part. More than 
4,000 Austrian, Gcnman and Turkish prisoners 
nfere captured. On the following day (Septem- 
ber 4) the iulvance from the soiitii-east was 
reinforced by a oonpentric movement froni the 
east, across the Zlota Lipa. The diffloult river- 
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ci^NNHOg the village of Volosbchyzoa on 

the eastern and Bozhykoff on tho western 
banlc was oaptuied* and the Turks who held 
that sector were completely routed. On tho 
aame day the Russian advance was pressed 
iierosB the wooded heights west of the Zlota 
TJ|)a within a few miles of tho Halitch-Podvy- 
solde railway. Meantime^ at the southern end 
of the line» the Russians had completely cleared 
of the enemy the eastern comer between tho 
Dniester and tho Gnila Lipa, had captured the 
railway between Vodniki, Siemikovitse and the 
railway station of Halitch (on the northern hank 
of the Dniester — tho town itself lies south of 
tfie river)» and were crossing the Gnila 
Jjipa. On the night of September 4-5 the 
military stores of Bolshovtse were rot on fire. 

Tho new fmnt of the enemy now ran from the 
Dniester north of Halitch along the Narayovka 
to Lipnitsa Dolna. This part of the line was 
held mainly by German troops, Brandenburgers 
and Pomeranians. From Lipnitsa Dolna the 
front' extended to the east across the wooded 
hills south of Miechyshchof! to about Saranchuki 
on the Zlota Lipa. This most exposed sector, 
which in the following weeks was subjected to 
frequent Russian attacks, was assigned to the 
Turkish troops. They had to cover the southern 
dank of tho district of Hzhezhany which now 
formed a pronounced salient. The district of 
Bzhezhany itself was held largely by Austro< 


Hungarian troops, comprised in one of the few 
surviving Army Coips, namely that of General 
Hofmaii. It consisted of Poles, Germans and 
Magyars, and also of Czechs Runianes : 
these last two nationalities remained, of course, 
under “ police supervision,** the Germans from 
Bohemia and Magyars from 'Fransylvania being 
only too glad lo play the part of spies and 
hangmen of their “ fellow-countrymen.*' 

The districts of Halitch, Bzhezhany and 
Pluhoff wortj now tho ^ chief objectives of the 
Russian attac*.ks. They were the three baHtioiis 
of tho enemy centre in East Galicia, on a line 
which had already boon laid bore of its fore- 
works imd ofTerod tho last defensible connected 
positions in front of Lvoff. Of thase three 
bastions the most important was Bzhezhany. 
Whilst round Halitch and PluhoiT the Gormniis 
, might yot have maintained an unbroken front, 
oven if the wings hatl been bfuit back still 
farther, a piercing of the line of the Zlota Lipa 
round Bzhezhany would have resulted for them 
in an immediate loss not only of the district of 
Pluhoff, but also of ZloehofT and Krasne. Then 
a concentric movement by General SakharolTs 
Anny from the direction of Brody would have 
become possible, and the road would have lHs.»n 
openerl for a direct blow from the east ngiiinst 
LvofT. 

Tho battle in the region of Bzhezluuiy began 
on September 1, round the village^ of Shybalin 
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on thw Ko'«ova-Bzbezhaiiy rooci, and extended 
bn the following day to the Month, beyond 
Potutory dpwn to. the hill called D/ikie L'liiy 
(near this hill was the jiineiion of the Austrian 
aiid the Turkish linos). The Lysonia rang \ in 
the corner between the Zlota Lipa and the 
Tsoniovka, which dominatc?a that district, was 
one of the main objectives of the Russian artil- 
lery. “The Russian batteries are skilfully 
placed and masked,** wrote the military corre- 
spondent of the Hungarian from the 
rtiemy h«.*atlquarters near Bzhezhany, “ and 
even our flying men find it diflicult to discover 
them. Very often the Russian batteries suc- 
ct$ed in directing the most destructive form of 
fire against our positions, namely cross-fire, 
and sometimes they even outflank us. . . 
Since the beginning of the autumn fighting 
much heavy artillery— -of 15 and 18 cm. calibre 
— ^is .employed by the Russians. In the last few 
days (beginning of October) a huge Russian gun, 
presumably a 28 cm. howitzer, throws its 
enormous shells into our trenches. . . . The 
quality of the Russian soldiers is still always 
very good. It is true, different agas, varying 
from 19 to 40, are represented among them, and 
their training is less thorough than it used to be, 
but in general they are excellent soldiers. Their 
equipment, clothes and boots ore perfect." So 
was also the leadership, and if the results of the 


battle were not such as the previous montlii^ 
had produced, the reason for it woe that the 
enemy, in view of the extreme importance of 
thesa positions, had spared no pains in strongth- 
eiiing them in every possible way. 

In the afternoon of September 2 the Russian 
artillery began to bombard the range of heights 
in the comer between the Zlota Lipa and 
Tseniovka. The nature of these hills favoured 
its work ; the decaying rock and the brittle 
elialk was breaking and crumbling imder the 
heavy artillery flro. " After some time of 
hurricane fire — 1 can hardly realize whether it 
lasted a second, a minute, on horn* or a day — qnr 
trenches wore obliterated,** wrote a Polish officer 
serving with the Austrian army in a letter to his 
{parents. " We remained without cover. 
Whistling and Mreoehing, shell followed on 
shell, and shrapnel on shrapnel. . . . The earth 
was opening below us and the trees woru falling 
on top of us. We now made for the first time 
the acquaintance of the new .Tapanese exxilu- 
sive, shimosa, ... Its force surpasses anything 
we had seen previously. Small shells filled with 
it can bo shot off from light guns. The effect 
is gruesome : there remains only one tnosH of 
mangled human flesh. • . .** On the next 
morning (September 3) at 5 a.m. the Russian 
infantry, w^hich had been gatherei under cover 
of the forest above Zolnovka, opened its attack 
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acroRB the Tseniovka valley and against the 
heights on its western bank. Most of the enemy 
batteries on the Lyonia had been silenced, and 
soon our Allies came to grips with the infantry. 
“ Only now I believe,” writes again the Aus- 
1 rian-Polish officer, '* that there can be such a 
tiling as a heap of coqises .... that corpses 
ran fonn high, defensive walls. Tho battle- 
scene simply defies all description. Those 
distorted, inhuman, terrible faces, black with 
smoke and dust, with shining white maddened 
eyes, and wide, gaping mouths, from which 


south-east qf Bzhezhany, including the Lysonia. 
But meantime the enemy was gathering power- 
ful reinforcements. Bavarian reserves- • were 
■‘brought up to restore tho perilous situation. 
They began tho counter-attack against the tii^ 
Russian trcxips under cover of tho morning 
mist, nt 4 a.m. on September 4. The Lysonia 
Height wits lost, but the extreme end of the 
triangle, Hill 348 near the confluence of the 
rivers, and the crossing of tho Tseniovka ro- 
luained in the hands of our Allies. ” In the 
region of Bzhezhany our troops forceil the pas- 
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flows one continuous howling cry J Oh, that 
howling ! It has nothing human in it, it must 
l>e the ory of madmen or damneil souls. But 
I also howled in tho .same way, 1 continued to 
howl after I had been wounded, 1 howled all the 
time until the parched lips and tho sore tliroat 
got fixed in the cry. Why did wo howl V I 
don’t know. But everybody did it, tho soldiers 
advancing along with mo, and the Russians 
flashing into our eyes with their blood-covered 

bayonets At flrst I felt fear, anger, 

horror, fury — then 1 grow .indifferent. One 
loses idl sensibility.” 

The battle continued all day and through the 
following night. Fhe Russians carried the hills 


sago across tlio Tseniovka . . . and carried the 
hostile position, taking prisoners 80 officers and 
2.041 men, and capturing 0 machine-guns ” was 
the short and terse annoiinceineiit of t he Russian 
official cofnmtniiqm of September 4. It is only 
from eyo'Wiliicsses and war-correspondents 
(among whom especially those of the RwEkoyn 
Slovo were distinguished for tho fullness and 
accuracy of their I'cports) that iletailed know- 
ledge of the battle can be gaMierf»d. 

The battle round Bzbozhniiy continued witli 
varying success throughout September: positions 
were taken , lost and retaken. 1 1 was extronicly 
creditable to our Allies that in all this fighting 
they spared the town and its historic monu- 
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though the enoiiiy wan iisinj^ita heights 
imd towers for purposes of military obs(M*vation. 
A further important mlvanee was achic'vod by 
tlie UiiHsiims in the last <lnys of Spplenibcr and 
thJ first days *)f Ortolx'r, when they extondcMi 
thrir Cfrouiifl on the liills and eaptured the village 
of Totiitory b(»Iow tho confluence of the rivers. 
Yet Hzhoihany remained in the hands of the 
enemy. 

Bel.worn September 5-7 the first battle was 
fought for the Ilaliteh positions. Our Allies 
cionsolidatod their hold on the western bank 
of the (Inila Lipa, aiid the enemy ovacuiated 
the northern bank of the .Dniester opposite 
Hiilitcfh, blowing up the forts and the bridge. 
From Halitch itself the stores were removed, 
and practically tho entire civilian population 


left tho town, except the Kandtee. This 
most lonely fragment of a tribe, stranded here 
by some unknown historiettragedy, refused to 
leave tho only street which it inhabite in the 
entire Hapsburg Monarchy.* 

After tho line of the Narayovka and of the 
Dniostor had been reached on September 7, 
a lull ensued in this region, which lasted until 
September 16. When the battle recommenced, 
the severest fighting took place on the Nara- 

* The KitruiieM are a .Jewish sect, which rejects the 
Ttttmuilic tTfuiition. 'Jlieir chief home is in the Crimen. 
TJioy were settled there togethei; with the Tartars and 
speak A Tartar langua^te. Qliey are mostly peasants, 
do not mix with the other Jews and do not understand 
Yiddish. Outside the Crimea they have settlements only 
in Halitch and in oner or two Lithuanian towns. They 
^ alone of all Jews enjoy in linssia full civil rights. 
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yovkat at the southem end of the village of 
Svistelniki, below Lipnitaa Dolna. Here our 
Allies had gained a'^ foothold on the weRtem 
bank of the river ; the Client held by them was 
about three miles long and two miles deep. 
They had captured the forest of Svistelniki^ 
Hills 345 and 310. the fortified positions of 
Piakova, and the villago of Skomorokhy Novc. 
The Russian forces holding that salient included 
the 4l8t Russian and the 3rd Finnish divisions. 
Opposing them were picked Prussian troops — 
port* of the Third Guards Division, Fusilieis 
of the Guard, and Pomeranian Grenadiers — 
under General von Gerok and Major-General 
von Gallwitz. In the battle which now deve- 
loped it is almost impossible to say which 
side took the initiative. Attacks and counter- 
attacks followed on one another, the Russians 
trying to enlarge their foothold on the right 
bank of the Narayovka, the Germans en- 
deavouring to push them back across the river. 
In this fighting, which with varying inU^naity 
lasted for about three weeks, neither side 
secured cuiy marked gains, though each at 
one time or another scored considcraldc 
successes. “ In the region of the River Nara- 
yovka,** read the Russian ofHcial communiqui 
of September 17, ** fighting continues. The 
enemy has already suffered great losses in 
killed and wounded, and has left in our hands 
3,174 prisoners, 34 of them officers, all Germans. 
We also captured 20 machine guns and iwo 
trench guns.” “Gonnan troops under the 
command of General von Gerok counter- 
attacked on both sides of the Narayovka,” 
ran the Berlin answer two days lat^T. “The 
greater portion of the ground lost the day before 
yesterday is again in our hands. Besides 
heavy losses in killed and wounded, the enemy 
lost also 3,500 prisoners and 10 machine-guns.’* 
Towards the lieginning of October the tMro 
armies were still facing one another on ap- 
proximately the same lines which had been 
reached a month earlier, neither of them 
able to overcome the resistance of its 
opponent. 

Another battle, equally desperate and equally 
indjecdsive, was fought during the month of 
September and during the first half of October 
in Southern Volhynia, especially east of 
Sviniukhy, on the Shelvoff-Korytnitsa-Piisto- 
myty front. Here the 4th Siberian and the 
40th Russian Army Corps, indudisg the *' Iron 
Division,** the Russian Guard under General 
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Gurko and a division of Orenburg ToHsacks, 
were fighting North-Gorinan troops under 
Generals von der .Marwitz and von hitzrnanii, 
and Magyars and Vieniicso regiments under 
General von Szurruay. The-Mcono of the inost 
important ojxjratioiis extended over hardly 
more than six miles, and included the villages 
of Shclvoff, Bubnoff and Korytnitsa, siretchiMl 
across the marshy valley of the JjUg and two 
forests, one known as the ** Devil’s Woo<l,” 
the other, on account of its |K*culiar shape, as 
the “Three Fingt^rs Wood.” The first im- 
portant engagement took place on August 31— 
September 1, and resulted in some gains of 
ground for our Allies. With interruptions 
the fighting continued throughout the follow- 
ing six weeks, culminating in a pitched battle 
about September 20, when the Russians 
captured about tliree miles of German trenches. 
As, however, the strategic advance from the 
Zlota Lipa had not developed sufficiently, 
the attempt in Volhynia lost in strategic 
importance, and a lull again supervened mi 
that front. 
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Towards the end of June the Russian troops 
under General Jjechitsky had once more reached 
in the Bukovina the foothills of the Carpathians. 
In July they extended their Carpathian front 
frf>m the Chereinosli to the Yablonitsa Pass, 
and advanced doe|)er into the mountains. 
It was, however, onlv after the entry of Rumania 
into the war, and in view of the Rumanian 
iiivaiion of Transylvania, that this front 
acquired considerable iinportanco. General 
].iechit8ky now directed his main forces against 
thr'» Hungarian frontier ; it was here that the 
throe Russian army corps commanded by 
Generals Zhychevski, Count Baranoff-Kriisen- 
8t'*rn and Count Keller were fighting. On August 
15 our Allies captured important positions in 
the Yablonitsa (sometimes called also the 
Tartar Pass), and on August 29 the village of 
Rafailova, south-west of Nadvonia, and the 
Paiilj'V Pass. On a front of 90 miles — between 
Mount I’antvr and Dorna ^'atra — they stood 
close to the Hungarian front ier and to the main 
C.'.r[)idhian crest. The battle for the chief 
mountain gr(.>ups, which average in height 
6,000-7,000 feet, had almady begun. Each of 
them formed almost a sc'parate theatre of war, 
the absence of tactical cohesion being perhaps 
the most characteristic feature of the operations 


on this front of high mountains and pathieH> 
forests. In tho first days of September fighting 
took place almost in every sector of the Car- 
pathian front ; round Mount Ploska, near the 
Pantyr Pass ; round Mounts Kukul and 
Khoverla, south of the Yablonitsa ; round 
Mounts Stepanski, Kreta, Ludova, Ba! a 
Ludova and Pnieva between the two Cheremosh 
rivers ; round Mounts Vipchina, Kapul and 
Cimbroslava, in the village of Luchina^ and 
on the Tommatic range in tho Kirlibaba sector ; 
and lastly, round the road from Yacobeny to 
Doma Vatra on tho Rumanian frontier, 
ft is impossible to enter into the detail of this 
fighting, wdiere in the many separate battles 
successes and reverses closely followed on one 
another. Of the more important capturc^s 
by our Allies may bo mention^ that of Mount 
Ploska in the first days of September, of Mounts 
Kapul and Pnieva on September 11, Mount 
Smotrets on the 19th, Mount Roman on the 
27th. Each of these successes brought with it a 
comiderablc hard of prisoners. 

The opej;ation8 on this front were, however, 
necessarily only supplementaiy to those in 
Transylvania, and when the Rumanian invasion 
had failed, a lull followed on the line l^etwrcii 
Mount Pantyr and Dorna Vatra. 
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T he rip war over the United Kingdom 
followed in its earlier stages certain 
clearly marked lines. At the begin- 
ning there was general scepticism 
among British authorities as to the possibility 
<if a serious aerial menace. It w’os considered 
doubtful if Zeppelins could cross the North Sea, 
save at great risk of wreck from storm, and everj' 
confidence was felt that if they did so our 
aeroplanes, travelling faster and climbing 
higher, could easily deal with them. This belief 
found expression in Mr. Churchill's oft-quoted 
phrase about “ a swarm of hornets ” which 
would tackle and destroy the invaders. During 
the first year of the war nothing adequate was 
<lono in the vray of aerial defence. Tlic anti- 
aircraft guns were far too few in nuiulw and 
of too small a calibre to produce satisfactory 
results. There was no proper system of com- 
municating warnings. Our protective methods 
lacked both adequacy and co-ordination. 

The reliance upon aerof)lanes as the principal 
weapon for defence was based upon the ossump- 
t ion that the Zeppelins urould attack in daytime. 
NVhen the Zeppelins attacked at night, the diffi- 
<.'ultiea^ for pilots inexperienced in night Hying, 
of meeting them with aeroplanes liecaini* 
<'vident. Numbers of gallant young airmen 


attempted to attack in the dark. Some received 
more or less serious injuries. The inadequacy 
»»f our defensive methods was finally and 
conclusively shown on the night of Septem- 
ber 8, 1915, when several Zeppelins hovered over 
London, dIKipping boiiiljs almost at leisure and 
ignoring our feeble gunfire from below, 

Fn)m that night the authorities regarded the 
matt^^r more seriously. There was still a ten- 
dency to deprecate any outside attention being 
drawn to the reality of the menace. A numlicr 
of public men, utterly mistaking the nature of 
the danger, scolded those who urged greater 
preparations, charging them with cowarciico and 
selfishness. The nation was assurod that it 
ought to l>e glad to share in some small degree 
the dangers of the soldiers in the trenches. The 
great raid of January 31, 1910, when Zeppelins 
travelled over the Midlands and reached the 
West of England, revealed the fallacy of such 
arguments. It proved Ix^yond question how 
newssary an adequate aerial defence of England 
was, not merely for the protection of individual 
private citizens, hut for the safe ojieration of our 
great industrial and military works. ^ 
During the months that followed steady pro- 
gress was made. It was recognized that the 
aeroplane, once the dangers from night flying 
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wera diniiniHhed* was the ideal anti -airship 
weapon. It was much fiwter than a Zeppelin ; 
it. could elimb higher ; it presenfc<?d a very small 
object for attack, as against the enormous 
vulnerable surface of the airship. It could seek 
out the enemy wJiercv’cr he was or could pursue 
a and overtake* him. It cost comparatively little 
and could be quickly constructed. Hy the 
summer of lOKi the* training of pilots in night 
dving and t he rec«)giution of the most suitable 
machines and weapons for attacking Zeppelins 
had gn*atly improved the prospects of the 
country’s anti-aircraft dt'fence. 

A considerable degree of co-ordination had 
been attained. A much more abundant supply 


stones of the siroets. This had oer^fai draw- 
backs. It caused a great increase in the 
number of street accidents, and it traded 
to give ©very place an aspect of gloom 
lifter dark. But it deprived the enepiy of one 
of his chief means of finding his way. Zeppelins 
were now driven to attempt to discover 
their whereabouts by looking for rivers. 

The English can darken London as much ae 
they v.-ant/' boasted Commander Mathy, one 
of the most redoubtable of the Zeppelin com- 
manders ; “ they can never remove or cover 
up tho Thames, from which w© can always get 
our bearings and pick up any point in Ijondon 
wo desires” But. this method of picking uf> 
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of anti-aircraft guns hod bocii inariufacturcd. 
I’lie plan of throwing the country into 
ciarknoBH, so os to give the enemy overhead 
a minimum of guidance for din^ction, was 
made by degrees more and more strict. By 
tho early winter of 1916 great cities like 
l.iondnn presented a remarkable spectacle after 
."i o’clocik in the evening. Every house and shojj 
had its windows onn*ful1y shaded with dark 
curtains, and the street laini^s had been reducetl 
ia tmmbor and obscured so as to give no more 
than a glimmer of light. The illuminated 
advertiseinonts hod long since disappeared and 
the headlights of vehicles were reduced in power. 
The darkness was such that it was often impos- 
sible for the w^ayfarer to distinguish the kerb- 


bearings was of vcjry doubtful success. Time 
after time the German official accounts showed 
that the Zeppelin commanders had almost 
ludicrously misjudged their whereabouts. 
Houses, factories, railways, electric trams, 
furnaoes were all brought under regulations 
tending to increase t he gener^ darkness. 

Even in tho worst days there was never 
^y genoraL feeliiig of panic concerning tho 
Zeppelins. The damage inflicted was ooiii- 
jiaratively so small that the public imagination 
was more impressed with the Zeppelin as a 
great spectacular display than af;a death- 
dealing instniineut. Tho merest rumour of 
the approach of ZeppeUns brought people 
crowding into the streets to catch a sight of 
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I hem. The very children clmnoiirecl to be 
allowed to flit iip at nightfl “ to see the Zops.*' 
Littlo girlfl playing in alum strecta liad thoir 
own game of “ Zeps,'* invented no one knew 
liow, in which the Zepfielin crewa made figiirea for 
iiiookery aiinilar to the Guy Fawkea of an earlier 
generation. In one leaf ling orphanage for 
young girlfl, aroiinil which bombs had fallen 
on several ooeaHioiiM, the children would 
promise their dolls, as a crowning rc'tward, that 
** if they were very good they might ait up 
and see the Zeppelins come.’* The attitude 
of children iind adults alike was one of curioflity 
rather than fear. 

The Oonnan authorities nevtu*, of cfiursc, 
believed the fantastic tales of the destruction 
of whole difltricts in London and elsewhere 
that wore carefully circulated throughout the 
world by thfjir official agencies. Thefle fabh\s 
served possibly to hearten the civil popidation 
and to cheer Roldiors fighting on the Western 
front. 'Phey knew that the original hopcfl that 
the Z(*p|)elins would terrorize English people 
or produce widespread destruction had failed. 
'PhcTiy had succeeded in diverting a certain 
number of British guns and men from the 
WohUtu front to the defence of England. 
Apart from that the material damage they had 
done was so small compared with the effort 
involvetl that it must have boon a jjrofound 
disappointment to all roflponsibio for it. 

The Oerniaas employed two typos of airships 
ill their attackn, Ihe Zeppelin and the Sclinttc- 
l.anz. 

The improvf'jl Zeppelin was about 080 feet 
long and had a rnoxiinum diameter of 72 feet. 
Its framework w^os composed of girders of a 
^'cry light and strong aluminium alloy, the same 
material being largely used in the oonstmetion 
of the gondolas. Inside its envelope wore 
IS or 10 gaft ballonets, holding two million feet 
of hydrogen gas. It had six engines, ecu;h of 
‘240 h.p. It carried an amiamcnt of several 
inaohiM guns, and possibly one or two small 


light guns firing shellfl. It carried also sixty 
bombs. 

The captain directed and controlled the ship 
from a cabin in the foremost gondola. He 
released the bombs by means of electrical 
devices. Lovers and w’heels enabled him to 
control the speed and alter the direction of 
flight. In on adjoining cabin in the same 
gondola sat the wirclcKs operator. Behind him, 
still in the same gondola, wore an engine and two 
moimtcd machino guns, the engine operating a 
propeller. 

This gondola was connected by a “ cat-walk*” 
inside tho keel with two central gondolas 
containing engines and machine guns, and 
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A PROPBLLER OF A ZBPPELIN. 

those in turn were connected with a large war 
gondola which also contiiinod «-nginefl and guns 
There were in addition gun cmplacementa 
right on top of tho envelope. Two thousand 
gallons of petrol wer<* <*arrjed as fuel, and the 
total crow numbered twernty-two, including 
captain, wireless operator, moeduno-gun men, 
and inochanics for each engine.* The Zeppeliuf 
could travel at a «pc*ed of o.'V 60 miles an hour. 

The improviM.! typ»* ol Schutt-o-Lanz airship 
w’as about .000 ‘fcM‘t long, and carried three 
gondolas, containing engines, in addition to a 
little navigating cabin forward. It differed from 
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the Zeppelin chiefly in the fnet flint ite fimne 
wan made, not of iiluininiiun, but of woexi with 
win? wound around it. 

From May 20, 1910, when a Beaplaiic dropped 
Honio bomba on the cast coast of Kent, until 
early in J iily tlicw was a pause. On t he night of 
July 9-10 a seiiplaiie visited the Isle of Tharief, 
but was iiniriediatcly pursued by naval aircrafi, 
and made ofT without dropping any bombs. 
A second seaplane visited South* Fast Kent, 
dropping seven bombs, hut inflicting no damage 
beyond breaking a number of windows. Then* 
were no casualties in either raid. A German 



CAT-WALK OF A ZBPPELIN. 

rommunigui stated tint the coastal works 
and })ort eatablishmonts of Hoiwicli and Dover 
had been visited. The raid on Harwich was 
entirely imaginary. 

The Cerniona took advantage of the ideal 
summer weather at the end of July and the 
beginning of August to carry out a series of 
four raids nn the Eastern end South-Eastern 
Counties and on the Thames Valley. Large 
numbers of incondiaiy bombs w^ero scattered 
among ripening fields of com, and farmers 
believed that a serious attempt was being 


made to fire our crops. The bomV failed to do 
any widespread damage to the cropSf despite 
the favourable summer conditions. 

I'he first of the raids was on the night of 
July 28-29, over Norfolk, Lincolnshire, and 
Yorkshire. A heavy fog hung over the coast 
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at the time, making observation difficult 
both for attackers in the air and defenders on 
the ground. The Zeppelin pilots lost their way. 
They believed, aocording to the official German 
statements, tliat they reached the mouth of 
the Humber, destroying a lighthouse there, 
and that from there they wont inland to 
Lincoln and Norwich, and then on to Grimsby 
and Tmminghani. Actually, many of their 
bombs fell into the sea, and a large proportion 
of the others on agricultural land. In Lincoln- 
shire the casualties were reported os one calf, 
one rabbit, and five thrushes killed. A hay- 
stack was set on fire, two bombs fell on the side 
of a railway, and eight bombs, evidently 
aimed at a village, fell into fields and r^ads, 
doing no harm. 

When the airships approached certain im- 
portant points, they wore mot by heavy 
fire from anti-aircraft guns, and sheered off. 
From the British point of view the defence was 
not satisfactory. 

On July 31 the Zeppelins came again. Tliis 
time they spread over a wider field, including 
the Thames Estuary, Kent, Lincoln, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Cambridge, Essex and Huntingdon. 
The enemy pilots claimed that they reached 
London, a claim promptly denied. The air- 
ships sailed very high and were aided ^in ap- 
proaching the coast by a thin mist, which gave 
them some oonoealment. They rejiohed England 
at ten, before it was quite dark ^They were 
warmly received. Our ships fired on them ^t 
sea, they were picked up time after time by 
searchlights as they passed over the land, and 
wimever they came within range of the Britudi 
defences they were heavily bombarded. They 
showed special activity in scattering incendiary 
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bombs among growing crops. Apparently 
little damage was dono by either side. Thei*f* 
were no casualties among the British population. 
One Zeppelin was believed to be hit, but got 
away. 

Ono very curious incident was reported by 
tho Secretory of the Admiralty. A Briti^li 
aeroplane was reported to have pursued and 
attacked a Zeppelin riO miles off the East Coast 
“ The pilot liad fired over two trays of amiiiiini- 
tiori into the Zeppc'lin when he was temporarily 
incapacitated by a portion of his niochino 
* gun flying off and stunning him. The Zeppelin 
was nowhere to be seen when tlie pilot regained 
consciousness, and he was therefore forced to 
return to the station." 

On August 3 a fleet of Zeppelins hovered over 
the North Sea, attacking trawlers, and soon 
after ten at night crossed over the land, visiting 
Norfolk, Suffolk and Essex. On this occasion 
the Zeppelins did not attempt to go for inland. 
They dropped bombs over a large area of the 
coast and were engaged at different points by 
anti-aircraft guns. Nine horses wore killed 
and three injured. The futility of this raid could 
only be explained by the assumption that the 
airships lost their way. 'J'hey wandered about 


with apparent vagueness. Flying at a great 
liciglit t hey succoedod in keeping out ot the range 
of anti-aircraft guns, but wore unable to bomb 
any important centre, nearly all their mi.s8iles 
falling on vacant land. Once more the Germans 
cluiiued tliat London, Harwich and important 
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iiidiistrjal eatabliahiiieiits ami railway works 
ill Norfolk had been attacked. It was (irmly 
bc?Iiov©d 1 ) 3 ' many obaorverH that ono of the 
Zeppelitia hail been Htrnck, and Acrioualy 
damaged. It showed every sign of being crippled 
as it made off eastwards, and a search was 
undertaken seawards to discover if it had fallen 
there. As tho Beppolina returned home they 
(Tossed over Dutch territory and were fired 
upon by Dutch batteries. 

On August 9 the fourth attack was made; 
it was l)y far tho rno.st scTious. A number of 
iiostile airships visited, singly or in pairs, a wide 
area in tho South-East of Scotland and the 
North-Kivst and East Coasts of England. This 
time th(^ enoiny showed more boldness, directly 
attai^king various towns, and (3vidontly aiming 
at the indiscriminate (iostruction of property. 

^ Tho German arinii^s were being severely pressed 
on the Somme, and it was ap[)arently desired to 
be able to report groat damage to England in 
ordiT to divert the attention of the German 
p<*ople from tho Western front. 

In Scotland the raiders wore liainperod by 
thick weather, and their bombs, reportcMl to b(3 
of an unusually powerful kind, bill horrnlessl 3 ' 
on fields and roods. In several towns on the 
North-East Coast tho anti-aircraft guns drove 
till* enemy off. Zeppelin came over from 
w estwards, hovercHl at a height beyond the reach 
of the guns, and dropped a number of bombs 
over a residential distriot, doing considerable 
damage to- private property and causing some 
loss of life. Three people died of shocks seven 
were killed, and a number injured. 


Tho German official report confirmed tlu* 
opinion that unusually powerful bombs wen^ 
employed. Apparently the invaders were un- 
aware that they had reached Scotland, as they 
laid no claim to it. Powerful explosions were 
observed at tho iron works and benzol factories 
in Middlesbrough, and largo fires wore seen iii 
the harbour establishments of Hull and Horfle- 
pool. The good offects of tho explosions wih'o 
also observed in yards on the Tyne, and firc's 
wore caused in tlie industrial establishments of 
Whitby. Strong effects were soon at the railway 
establishments of King’s Lynn,” said the Gor- 
man report. This statement' was dismissed by 
tho British authorities as hr'iiig ” the usual 
perversion of truth.” 

Erom tho British point of view tho way in 
which tho series of raids was met could not be 
consirlerod wholly satisfactory. It is true that, 
wdth the exception of ono town, the enemy hod 
been driven off without inflicting any material 
damage, and our anti-aircraft guns had demon- 
strated their abilit 3 ' to compel tho enemy to 
fly at great height and to avoid many important 
centres. But it was equally tnie that numbers 
of airships hod come over British soil, had 
remained in many cases for hours, and had 
retivned in safety. There wm a growing 
feeling tliat our defence would not be effective 
until the invading airships were attacked by 
other aircraft, in the air. 

Two hostile seaplanes visited Dover bn 
August 12. They made at great speed for 
the town, 'flying tieven or ei|^t thousand 
feet hig^, dropped their bombs,^^^ and 
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Hed. Anti-aircraft guns immediately upc^iud 
fire on them and aeroplanes rose in pursuit* 
hut the attackers* having the advantage of 
altitude* got clear away. The attack only 
lasted a few minutes. One officer and several 
men wore slightly injured* and some windows 
were broken. 

The enemy* keeping to their uniial plan of 
waiting for moonless nights for airship attacks* 
did not visit England again until August 24* 
when six Zeppelins raided the East and South 
Coasts, and one succeeded in reaching the out- 
skirts of London. Attacks were made on two 
seaside towns* one on the East and the other 
on the South-East Coast. In both cases the 
oneriiy were driven off by gunfire, ono of the 
Zeppelins being obliged to empty all its bombs 
ill the sea before it made away. 

In the district outside London that was 
attacked there were a number of narrow 
escapes. One bomb fell in the roadway in a 
street of shops which was of average width. 
It exploded with great force, making a big 
<r^avity in the street, and smashing w indows for 
a considerable distance round. A block of 
granite edging of the footpath was cairied up 
by the force of the explosion into a first-floor 
iMxlroom. A carter with a van and two horses 
bad pulled up at a coffee stall in the street* 
and was talking to the stall-keeper when the 
bomb burst quite close to him. The two 
liorsos were killed* and the two men were 
knocked over but only slightly injured. These 
were the oi^ qasualtiee at that spof^ Another 
bomb dropi^ in a yard behind a group of 


ahnshousos* whon^ about 80 old men and 
ivoiiion livcxi. Kvi‘ry window in the aliiis- 
hoiises w'as bn>kcm* but no one was hurt. 
Another bomb blew down part of the iron 
railings of a railway station* but did no further 
damage. 

The numlier killed in this district was seven. 
A bomb fell on the roof of tw'o small new 
houses, and destroyed them. In one of the 
houses a w^orkcfr* his wife* and a daughter aged 
22 months were killed* and another child 
was slightly Injured. They were evidently 
trying to get downstairs when the bomb landed 
and the falling debris killed tlii‘iii. In a house 
in A different locality another man w'os 
killed, with his wife and u daughter agcxl 11. 
The house was wriH'ked* with the exception of 
a staircase, on which the Is dy of the man 
was found,,half-drcs8od. ITio body of the w'ife 
was practically in two, while both anus and 
ono leg had been tom off the cliild. A young 
woman occupying apartinenls in the house 
was killed in bed. The bomb hod blowm 
the floor away, causing t he bed to fall on to the 
next floor, wlion the walls h&d oolla}ised on 
it. Another victim who was fatally injured 
on the head and chest was a switii^hhoard 
attendant at an eb'ctric works. 

In ono Soiith-Kttst Coast village the upper 
floors of two or] joining houses were completely 
wrecked. In one of these a hither, niothc*r 
and child were killiHl. and in another several 
people ivere si^rionsly injured. A woman of 70 
was killed while in her rocmi. The first returns 
gave the total killed as eight, and the injured 
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as 21 ; but. lat^T iiifoniiation showed that, tho 
total of tlio wounded and killed was larger 
than at first thought. The authorities com- 
plained that people would gather in tho street to 
»c‘e the airships, and declared that several coses 
of injury would have been avoided but for this. 

A cjai)taiii in the Royal Flying Corps set out 
from uii atsrodroine J>n the South-KiLst Const 
in pursuit of one of the airshiiis. He reached 
it and maintained a running fight with it unt il 
tho coast of the Continent was reached, pumping 



A ZBPPBLIN ON PIRB NBAR LONDON. 
Seen from a diitanoc, one of the burnind eirthipe 
appeared ai a roiy-red dlowind matt, revealind its 
shape distinctly. « 


nearly two drtiiris of airirniuiitioii from his 
machine gim into it. Faced as he was by tho 
powerful armament of the Zeppelin, his venture 
was one of great daring, but he 08ca|>ed un- 
scathed, and was given an enthusiastic reception 
by his fellow airmen on his return. 

Tho night of Saturday, September 2, witnessed 
the most forixiidable airsliip attack mode upon 
England, and witnessed also tho initiation 
of now methods of defence which immediately 
proved their effectiveness. Thirteen airships 
crossed over the North Sea into the Eastern 


Counties, making for the Midlands and T^ondon. 
Now lighting regulations had come into force 
shortly before, greatly reducing the visibh^ 
illumination throughout the area of air attack. 
It was soon seen that these were effective, 
compelling the airships to grope about tryin&; 
to find their way. Most of the raiders waridoroc I 
over East Anglia, dropping bombs indiscrimi- 
nately. Tliree succeeded in reaching tho out- 
skirts, of London. Two were driven oiT. 
The third was brought to tho grpund in flames 
by an attacking ainnan — lieutenant William 
Leefe Robinson, of tho Worcester Regiment 
and Royal Flying Corps. It was the first 
German airship destroyed on British soil. 

The fight took place within view of hundreds 
of thousands of people, and oven the dullest 
could not fail to realize that here was a spectock^ 
of profound significance. London, liko the 
whole of the rest of the country affected, was 
lying in almost complete darkness. Faint 
flickering lamps in tho streets and shaded 
li^^ts through the curtained windows of 
the houses were alone visible. Tlie news that 
an air attack was impending had spread 
over tho town. The hospitals were ready for 
possible emergencies ; at every fire station 
the engines waited, prepared to respond to 
any call; at every police station surgeons 
>md nurses had come on duty, and ambulam^o 
men, with stretchers, were waiting. Every 
special constable had boon called up. Lawyers 
and merchants, veteran civil servants and 
elderly shopkeepers, men most of them engaged 
fully during the day in their ordinary tasks, 
they were voluntarily giving their hours for 
leisure and sleep to the nation. In many 
homos the young children had been taken to 
the lower floors, and put to sleep on extem- 
porised beds there, so as to minimise their risk 
should a bomb strike the house. Some people 
gathered on the roofs of houses ; multitudes 
flocked into the streets; every vantage spot 
was crowded with spectators anxious to miss 
nothing of what was happening. 

The searchlights were exploring the dark, 
star-lit, partly clouded sky. There were 
dozens' of them, beams showing from every part 
of London and the outer suburbs and sweeping 
the sky section by section. Now half a dozen 
lights would play on one spot ; now they would 
move their rays rapidly across the entin* 
heavens. On tins night the full strength of the 
lights was on, ond such brilliant illumination 
had never^been witnessed by London before. 
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THE BURNING AIRSHIP. 

Near Cuffley, Sept. 3, 1916. 

S|HH!ttttors could not but rcftliac the amazing 
i KMuty of the scene. 

Soon then* cariie the sound of distant guns 
and bursting bombs. Then shells could be 
seen bursting in the air. The lights were now- 
concentrating northwards, and a thrill passed 
through the crowds as the shaiK* of an airship 
become visible. It was moving soiithwanls 
and westwards. It paused, dodging apparently 
to escape the lights and the bursting shells, 
changing its altitude and turning. Some 
signals of no significance to the watching crowds 
were momentarily soon. Tho airship diwp- 
peored from view-, behirnl a smoke st-.ri'eii which 
it had created. Tho searchlights were suddt^nly 
cut off and the gunfire ceased. What had 
happened I What was about to hapism f men 
asked one another. Then came a little mass of 
fiamc, which instantly kindletl into a gi-eat 
blazing body, on illumination such as London 
had never witnessed before. Twenty miles 
awfty inon could see to read their newspaperK. 
Not that anyone wanted to read. There were 
no eyes save for this one thlnjz;. 

Strangers caught one another by the ann in 
their tense excitement. The airshio had caught 
liro ! It was blazing from stem to stem ! The 
great mass of flames came hurtling eartha ards. 


The crowds started to cheer, hard cheers, stem 
cheers. The messenger of death had come over 
them, and had himself met death on his way. 

At first it was thought that a shell had struck 
tho airship. Soon the truth became known all 
over Jjondon that it had boon brought down by 
a young British flying tnaii. who had engngoi! 
tho monster in a duel in tho air. Several aijinen 
luul gone up to meet the invader. One of ilu^si*, 
Lieut. Hobinson, caught sight of her, after long 
searching. Ho was then about 8,000 foot high ; 
the airship was 2.000 to 3,000 feet higher. 
He mode straight for tho (lomiaii. The search- 
lights wore cut off, and tho gunfire ceasod. Tho 
ainnati, in searc'hing tho heuvens, was naturally 
in oven greater danger from our owm shell firt», 
until it ceased, than he was from possible aMiu.'k 
from tho enemy. 

The gunners on the airship saw him and 
opened fire. Tliey wore too lati*. Ho delivered 
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FINAL PALL OF THE CUFFLEY AIRSHIP, 
his attack on tlie grp.at inc>nst.i*r. The bytirogeii 
gas in tho balloncts caught alight and then all 
was over. 

One of tho inost detoilcil accounts of the fight 
in tho air was given at tho time by an officer of 
the Royal Flying Corps who was anuuig the 
ainnen engagwl : 

Two other aeroplsnw, ho Miiil, wore ot that limo 
ondnavourinK to engago tho airship, which was making 
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fcantio ®lforUi to get »w»y, at the eame time firing with 
mnohine gune. The 'Zeppelin wae travelling at top 
Hpeed, fimt diving and then aeoending, and apparently 
Lieutenant W. L. Robinaon anticipated the manceuvro. 
The commander of the airship threw out tremendous 
black clouds of smoke which completely hid him from 
our view, and in which ho managed to rise. A few 
Hooonds later we saw the ainkiip a couple of thousand 
feet above us, and at the same altitude was Lieutenant 
Itobinson, although perhaps half a mile away. Imme- 
diately Robinson headed his machine for the raider, 
and, flying at a terrific speed, it appeared that he was 
going to charge the monster. . As iho Zeppelin took 
fire a second airship was seen approaching, and this now 
occupied our attention. The commander of that craft, 
however, seeing the fate of the first Zeppelin, turned tail 
and Bourriod off as fast as his engines would enable him. 

I am told that Gorman aeroplanes ac;companied the 
Zoppolins, but of this all I can say is I saw none im 
Sunday morning, although other ofiicorM claim to 
have done so. 

The great mass of wreckage fell still blazing 
on a field at Cuffley, a little village near Enfield, 
to the north of Loudon. The bodies of the crew 
of sixteen, burned ^rnost out of recognition, 
lay all round, and even those who felt most 
bitterly about the brutality of raids upon 
unarmed civilian populations could not refrain 
from pity at the sight. At first the airship was 
supposed to be a Zeppelin. It was called so in 
the first official dispatch, which somewhat 
naively remarked; “The largo amount of 
wood employed in the framework of the 
Zeppelin is startling, and would seem to point 
to a shortage of aluiiiiniiirn in (lennany.” 
Kxperts, however, quickly recognized it as a 
Sohiitte-Laiiz. 

The news that the airship had been brought 
down by an airman was not allowed to be 
published until the following Tuesday, when it 
was formally announced that the King luul bewn 
graciously pleased .to bestow the Victoria Cross 
on Lieutenant Robinson for most conspicuous 
brsvbry. “He attacked an cncniy airship 
under circumstances of great difficulty and 
danger,’* the official communique declared, 
“ and sent it crashing to the ground as a flaming 
wreck. Ho had been in the air* for inoni than 
two hours, and hod previously attacked anotln?r 
airship, during his flight.” 

Lieutenant Robinson was a national hero, 
even before the fonnal announcement was made 
public. He was only twenty-one years old and 
was a grandson of a Chief Naval Constructor at 
Portsmouth Dockyard. Bom in liwlia, and 
educated at St. Bee’s School, Cumberland, he 
entered Sandhurst in August, 1914. In the 
following December he wcm gazetted to the 
Worcester Jlegiment and joined the Royal 
Plying Corps as an observer in March, 1915. 


% 

Wounded on May 9 that year by a shrapnel 
bullet in the left ami he retumerl home and soon 
afterwards qualified as a flying officer. His 
successful fight brought him not alone great 
honour, but large monetary prizes. Various 
rewards had been offered for the first airman 
bringing down a Zeppelin in the British Islands. 
Among those were £2,000 from Mr. Joseph 
Cowon, £1,000 from liord Michelham, and £500 
from Mr. William How, the shipbuilder of 
Paisley. It was strongly felt in Army circles, 
however, that the offer of outside monetary 
rewards for British officers was undesirable, and 
a regulation was passed shortly afterwards 
prohibiting it in future. 

The name of the German commander was 
subsequently given in the Gemion casualty lists 
os Captain Wilhelm Schramm. When it w'as 
announced that the airship crew were to be 
given a military fimeral, some protests were 
raised, on the ground that no honours ought to 
be paid to the rtmiains of those who had oorno 
here to attempt the slaughter of unarmed women 
and children. This protest caused resentment 
among iiieinlwrH of the British flying services, 
who declared that the Germans were brave men 
who, in attempting to bomb London, had only 
olwyed orders, who hail run great risks, and 
who had earned their right to the last token of 
soldiers* respect. 

The funeral was carried out under the direc- 
tion of the Royal Flying Corfw, and a eonl ingeiit 
of oiur fiymg men atl/eiided. Six ollicers of the 
Flying CoriJS with bared heads carried the body 
of the commander from the motor lorry to the 
graveside, and eac'h other cofhn was carried by 
men of the corps, There were also present six 
more offit^rs and about fifty men ; among them 
wore several who had earned decorations for 
conspicuous bravery in tHo air war. Two 
graves had been dug, one for the commander, 
and a large grave for the fifteen men. On the 
wiffin of the officer was a simple inscription, 
his name not then bi'ing known : 

AN UNKNOWN 

OK KM AN OFFICER 
KILLED 

WHILN COMMANDINU 
ZKL'PF.UN L.21, 

3R0 8K1TKMBF.K, 1916. 

At the wneliisioii ol the funeral ««ervi<» two 
buglers 80 unde«l the “Last Poet,” while the 
eoldiere stood to attention. 

One other airship was badly injured during 
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the raid, although it managed to get away. A 
part of a Zeppelin was pic^pd up in East Anglia, 
which proved on examination to be an observa- 
tion car, made of aluminium, and elaborately 
fitted for an observer to bo lowered a consider- 
able distance below the Zeppelin, watch the 
country underneath, and to telt^uhono what he 
saw to the coininander above. The casualties 
reported for the raid of Sc^pteinber 3 were 
surprisingly few considering the number of shiijs 
engaged, one man and one woman bemg 
oflicially recorded as killed, and 11 men and 
wxmien and two children injured. 

A seaplane visited Dover on September 22, 
dropping three boml)s and inflicting no datnage. 



[Heath. 

FLIGHT COMMANDER W. L. ROBINSON, 
V.C. 


TSi’o nights later another big airship raid was 
attempted. Twelve Zepi^elins crossed over the 
East and South-East Coasts. This time their 
main destination was I^ondon. They were 
received as they approached the shore with what 
they thomsolves described as “ extraordinarily 
heavy fire with incendiary shells." Some of 
the airships made for Lincolnshire and the 
Eastern Counties. Two made for London from 
the south-east and one from the east. 

One Zeppelin fell in flames in Essex, 
every man in it being killed. Another, so 
damaged by the British shell Are that it could 
not get away, come to earth by the Essex coast. 
The commander and crew blew it up, and then 
inarched along seeking someone to whom they 


could surrender themselves. A special constable 
hearing the noise outside went along the road to 
Icam what was the matter. He met a group 
of twenty men. One, the commander, asked 
him how far it was to a certain town, and on 
learning that it was six miles turned, after some 
talk w*ith his men, to the special constable. 
Another of the party volunteered an explana- 
tion. " Zeppelin," he said. “ Wo crew — 
prisoners of war." The men showed some 
anxiety to bo placed in the hands of the military, 
possibly fearing violence from mobs. Some 
more special constables and police came up 
and tho crew W'ero token away. 

Daylight revealed a wonderful sight. The 
framework of the Zeppelin, a tangled mass of 
wreckage after tho explosion, glistened like t he 
scales of some prehistoric monster. Its size 
amaz(.‘(i all who saw it, and visitors exhausted 
themselves in adjectives to convey their im- 
pression. One man described it as like a 
Crystal Palace in ruins." Close on 700 feet 
long, over three score and ten feet in diameter, 
even though crushed in, it still gave an over- 
whelming impression of greatness. The ex- 
plosion had not succeeded in totally destroying 
tho ship, and enough was left to enable the 
British authorities to learn full details of the 
newest type of German airship. 

Tho end of tlie airship set in flames in the sky 
was well described 'by a S|)ecial Constable, 
writing in The Titnea : 

1 watched one of tho Zppix,*litiH under lire for somr 
minuteH ; in the eenrrhlighi booms she looked like an 
incniidoHCorit bar of white-hot steel. Then she Htaggeroil 
and swung to and fro in the air for just a ponioptible 
moment of time. That, no doubt, was the instant when 
the damage was done, and the huge craft become un- 
manageable. Then, without drifting at all from hcr 
approximato place in the sky, without any other |)re- 
limiriary, she fell like a stone — lint horiEontOily-* 
in her sailing trim — then in a position which rapidly 
became almost perpendicular, she went down, a tiiohs 
of flaini*. 

The nation' did not loam the name of the 
airman to whom special credit was due for the 
destruction of the first of the Essex Zeppelins 
until early in October, when it was announced 
that tho King had been pleased to bestow* the 
Companionship of the Distinguished Service^ 
Order upon Second Lieutenant F. Sowrey and 
Second Lieutenant Alfred de Bath Brandon, 
both attached to the Royal Flying Corps. 
Tho decoration was given in recognition of 
their gallant and distinguished service in 
connexion with the successful attack upon 
enemy airships. 
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Air. Sowrey, who was 23 years old, was a son 
of a Deputy Chief Inspector of Taxes at Sorner- 
flot House. He was studying for the Indian 
C^ivil Service when the war broke out, and was 
then granted a commission in the Royal Fusi- 
liers. Ho was wounded at Loos, and afterwards 
at Ypres. Joining the Royal Flying Corps in 
January, 1016, he took his pilot’s certificate 
in June, and had been night flying since. He 
was with his friend Lieutenant Robinson 
when the latter brought down the airship at 
('iitHey. Mr. Sowrey had been flying some 
t iine on the night of the raid in Essex when 
he picked up the Zeppelin. He at once 
climbed and attacked it. The Zeppedin replied 
vigorously, and an amazing fight in the 
air followed, each tnanceuvring for position. 
Mr. Sowrey out-mancoiivred his giant oppo- 
nent, attacked him, and caused the gas to 
ignite. 

Mr. Brandon, decorated at the same time, 
was a Now Zealander, 32 years old, and was a 
barrister in practice in Now Zealand until the 
war broke out, when he returned homo. He 
joined the Flying Corps and distinguished him- 
self, not by the destruction of any particular 



REMOVING A MACHINE OUN AND A BROKEN PROPELLER FROM THE 
WRECKAGE OF THE CUFFLEY AIRSHIP. 
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Kppiilin, blit by marked gallantry and devo- 
i/ion to duty. He had taken conspicuoua 
jiart in several of the biggest air fights in 
Kngland, and ha^l shared in the destruction of 
file Ksaex 'Zeppelin. The tale of liis doings 
was familiar to moat military airmen, and 
his decoration was universally regarded as 
thoi-oiighly well deserved. 

One ot the raiders on the night <»f Sep- 
f ember 2.3 reached oiitiT London from tho 
south, dropping bombs at irregular intervals. 
Its ac?<ivitir8 strikingly revealed tho essential 



destroyed. In another outlying East London 
district another Zeppelin dropped bombs in 
a poor quarter and killed or wounded some 
more folk, but the outrages affected London 
as a whole no more than a pin prick 
would affect a healthy man. Most Londoners 
know nothing of what had happened until 
they read about it next morning in the nows- 
papers. The main current of life in the metro- 
polis was not so much affected as it would Ite 
by a stoppage of traffic at Ludgate Circus for 
half an hour. It became clear that to affect 
London as a whole, not one or two but a hun* 
dred raiders, allowed to work their will freely, 
would be necessary. 

The individual sufferings of the few families 
concerned aroused naturid pity. But in 
T.ondon, where a man often dpes not know 



THE OBSERVATION GAR POUND IN BAST ANGLIA. 
Interior end Exterior. 


futility of this form of attack against the 
population of a great city. In one way the 
Germans were able to claim a certain 
amount of success. Some of tho bombs fell 
on houses — small, two-storied suburban homes 
“--and destroyed them. A certain number of 
the inmatos of these houses and of people in 
the Htreots were killed or mutilated. One 
bomb fell in a front garden and killed or 
wounded people. The pecuniary total of 
the damage did not, it is true, amoimt to 
a fraction of the cost of the two Zeppelins 


the name of -his next-door neighbour and 
would not recognize him by sight, there 
was no sense of common suffering such as 
accompanies a tragedy in a smaller district. 
A retired shopkeeper and his wife lived in a 
villa facing the main road. Aroused by the 
noise they came to the front dopr to find 
out what was the matter. A bomb dropp<^<l 
in the garden- in front of the house, and 
killed both of them. A man was found standing 
dazod outside his house. Ho i^Mared that a 
bomb bursting in the roadway had blown him 
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out of the front window. He helped to carry his 
(laughter, a girl clerk, out of the house, and then 
1 he two were taken to hospital. Both died, the 
lather from inju^ to the abdomen, and the 
(laughter from shock and injury to the spine. 
A tobacconist’s manager left his wife standing 
by the front door of the shop and w*ont upsttiirs 
t4} see after the children. As ho bent over their 
hod. the ceiling fell down on them. A bomb 
exploding near by had wrecked the house and 
started a fire. The father was unable to make a 
way downstairs, and so carried the childmn out 
of the front window and along some ledges to 


time.” An hour later he was (lead. An insurant^ 
clerk was decapitated and could only be 
identified by his clothing. 

The age and callings of the victims can host 
be judged by the eases in tlio first day’s in()uosts.* 
The ago of each is given in brackets : 

French polisher (58). Alarried woman. 

Window deniier (57). K.R.U.C. private's wife. 

G.P.O. sorter (55). Barmaid (19). 

Twe »n (31 and 45), (^rponter's widow (63). 

Insurufi 70 dork (23). Bnkor's widow (71). 

Stevodoro (43). Hliiicematrs wife. 

Cnrmtti (20). 

li.F.A. gimiier's wife (20). 

Carriiai (53). Their daughter ( 13 inoiit hn), 

rasual ward ni tendant (1 1 ). Kiigino(?r*» hoii (4\ 



FUNERAL OP CAPTAIN SCHRAMM. COMMANDER OF THE CUFFLEY AIRSHIP. 


another shop. When he came back to where his 
wife had been he foimd her horribly mutilated — 
dead. The bomb had exploded right in front of 
h(ir. 

A woman, the wife of a variety performer, 
was caring for the four-year-old child of a friend, 
on the way home from South Africa. Debris 
from an explosion fell on them and crushed and 
Miffooated both. A printer’s reader, hearing the 
noise of the bombs, went 'to seek his two 
daughters. They found him lying in the road- 
wny, “ I don't feel very much hurt,” he 
declared bravely. “You can take plenty of 


There were tales in plt^niy of quiet heroism. 
A doctor went to one woman, injured about the 
head and face. ” Don’t bother about me,” she 
murmured. ” Attend to the others who are 
more seriously injured.” A girl of 13 was 
sitting up waiting for her parents to come home. 
A bomb burst near by, blowing the whole side 
of the house in. The child, recovering her senses, 
remembered her baby brother upstairs. The 
stairs were broken and some of the steps 
kn(X!ked out. She climbed up them, picked the 
baby out of bod. and carried it into the dark 
street. Here for the moment her heart shook, 
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ROLLING UP IVIRB FROM THB CUFFLBY AIRSHIP. 


and kneeling down on tho roadway sho prayed 
for help. Then she took off her dress and 
wrapped it round her charge. 

A special constable coining along told her to 
take shelter. “ I know I must take my baby 
bioihcr to a hospital/' she afterw'ards said, a.nd 
sho took him along. Thero it was found that 
she herself was wounded. The little maid somo- 
tiine aftorwanls received the (Mmogie Medal 
for bravery. 

Tho ofTicial retiuns gave the casualties due 
to this raid as 140 — 30 killod and 110 injured* 
Of thesi^ 28 wore killed and 99 injured in the 
metropolitan area. Fourteen bombs were 
dropped on a Midland town, killing four persons 
and injuring seven. On tho North-East Coast, 
Zeppelins attac'ked by land, whilo submarine 
nt tac^kfMl fishing boats by sea. The submarines 
were far more successful than the airsliips, for 
they sunk 12 (Irimsby trawlers. 

On the following Monday night there came 
another attack, now by seven Zeppelins. This 
time some industrial centres in tho North wore 
aimed at, and a number of small houses, the 
homes of working people, were destroyed. 
The airships approached various important 
centres but were driven off them by heavy 
gunfire. In one place ^a Zeppelin reached a 
eongMted working class quarter and dropped 


bombs on it. A chapel was wrecked, 40 stiiall 
houses damaged, and a munber of men, womt^n 
and children killed. I'hirty-six bodies Wei'S 
recovered from the ruins in two days. Tho 
flimsy houses afforded no protection, and undor 
the force of the heavy explosives most of Iho 
victims wore buried in the ruins. In one house 
alone, father, mother and fiyo children wore all 
killed. In another town in tho North Midlands 
12 bombs were dropped and 11 persons killiMl. 
'rho known losses from this raid were I'eturnod 
on the following day as 3tt killed and 27 injured, 
but it w^as feared that there were still more to 
be accoiuited for under the ruins of some of I he 
houses. It was reported from various quarter'^ 
that not a factory or place of any military 
importance hod been touched. On the saim? 
evesning an au'ship visit-ed the Scuthern Coast 
but was discovered by searchlights and quickly 
retreated before heavy gunfire. The Germans 
claimed on this occasion “ to have bombarded 
lavishly, with explosive and incendiary bombs, 
with visibly good result, the British naval port 
of Portsmouith, the reinforced places at tho 
mouth of the Thames, and industrial and 
railway installations of military importance in 
Central England,, including York, LeoiK'$> 
Lincoln and Derby.” ■ 

The third of these attacks, in some ways 
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the most formidable serieB yet launched 
iigainst England, was on the night of October 1, 
when 10 Zeppelins crossed the East Coast and 
made another attempt on London. The scene 
was in many ways a repetition of that a month 
before. The anti-aircraft guns around London 
were actively engaged. One Zeppelin was seen 
(ipproaching shortly before midnight, and was 
bombarded. The searchlights caught it, lost 
it, and caught it again. The gunfire was 
clearly very effective. Suddenly it ceased and 
the searchlights were cut off. A sudden 
glow came in the sky, first a crescent of fire 
which grew with almost incredible rapidity to a 
round ball, and then to a groat, long shoot of 
flame. To some gazing at it, it was as though 
the sword of the Angel of Wrath was stretched 
over London. Then tho line of flame fell, 
faster* and faster. As it descended it broke 
in two, and the main gondola separating 
from the hull fell still more rapidly by itself. 
As it reached earth with enormous momentum, 
at Potter’s Bar, the crowds assembled at 
a thousand points started singing “ God 
Save tho King.’* The spectacular fall could 
be clearly soon from Tunbridge Wells on 


one side to the end of the Home Gountidi 
on the other. Millions witnessed it, and 
men realized that the worst menace of tho 
Zeppelin was now over. They might come 
again, doing even greater honn. But at 
least we had weapons and men to fight them. 

•Tho credit on this occasion was mainly due 
lo Second Lieutenant Tenipcst, of the Royal 
Flying Corps, one of four soldier brothers, 
26 years old, and a son of the Chairman of the 
Pontefract (West Riding) Magistrates. Mr. 
Tempest was shortly afterwards decorated with 
the Distinguished Service Order. 

As the burning airship fell to the ground, 
several of the crew flung thoinsolvcs or wi^re 
thrown from it. Thoir bodies wore m^attored 
over 'the ground, a sloping meadow, and pre- 
sented a hideous sight. It was found on exami- 
nation that the commander of the airship hail 
been no less a man than Mathy, tho best known 
of -all tho Zeppolin captains. In an interview 
given to an American journalist some little 
time before, Mathy declared that he hod taken 
part in every raid on lOnglnnd. When asked 
about danger from aeroplane, attwks, ho ridi- 
culed the notion of 'danger from solitary planes. 



PART OP THB WRECKAGE OF A ZEPPELIN. 
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WRECKAGE OP THE BURNT ZEPPELIN BROUGHT DOWN IN E$SBX. SEPTEMBER 24, 1916. 


“ I am not afraid of thorn,” he said then, '* I was recognized that Zeppelins might on any 

think 1 oould make it interesting for them, favourable occasion make a way through un- 

unless there was a regular swarm.” It was to defended gaps, unless the greatest care and 

an aeroplane that ho owed his end. watchfulness were exercised. Therefore, defen- 

” Our revenge must bo brutal !” the sive air preparations of every kind were still 

Neueste Nachrichten declared, when lamenting further pushed on. 

the lose of a Zeppelin. ” It is not known how There came a pause, lasting over some weeks, 
the disaster occurred, but one thing seenis to be .Then on the night of November 27 a number of 
certain — that the English anti-aircraft service airships approached the North-East Coast - of 

hiM become better and therefore more dangerous England. On this occasion, London was 

for our men.” Critics in America began to talk carefully avoided. The North-East Coast was 

of the Zepiielin tis an exploded Instrument of prepared for them. The German official state- 

war. "J’he British authorities, however, by no ment admitted, ” The defence was extroordi- 

I neons adopted the view tliat the danger M'as narily pow^erful.” The night was miusually 

over. With a long line of coast to defend, it still. As on© Zeppelin drew near, it was 



2nd UEUT. W. J. TEMPEST, 2H UEUT. P. SOWRBT, FLIGHT COMMANDER 

D.8.O. Ar.dt B. BRANDON. 

M.C., D.S.O. 
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WRECKAGE OP BURNT ZEPPELIN 

BROUGHT DOWN AT POTTER’S BAR. 

located by the 8earc)ilight9« which could 
not bo shaken ofF« however it dodged and 
twisted. There followed the now familiar 
Hpeotacle. A ball of brilliant light appeared 
in the hull of the vessel. It quickly became 
a mass of flame, lighting up the country 
for 40 miles around. Then the nose of 
the airship dropped straight to earth and it 
began to fall, splitting into two parts before it 
plunged into the sea. The groat aniiies of 
spectators sung the National Anthem, as their 
fellow-countrymen had done earlier aroiuid 
l^ndon. 

A second airship travelled over the Midland 
counties dropping bombs. At six in the 
morning, when the flrst signs showed them- 


selves across the sky of the coming of dawn, it 
near the Norfolk coast. Aeroplanes we^ 
still attempting to attack it, and ic was firing 
on them. The Zeppelin moved slowly like a 
badly wounded bird making for home. It was 
clear that it had suiTered much in the fight. 
The crew evidently effected some repairs, for 
as the airship approached the land defences it 
rose in the air to a height of 8,000 feet, anU 
suddenly put on high spcHKl. It seemed for the 
moment as though it must esca|je. Nine miles 
out at sea four machines of the Royal Naval 



THB NOSB OF L33, 


Air Service attacked it, and an armed trawler 
opened gunfire. Soon a glowing spot appeared 
on its side, and spread fore and aft, and the 
ship, blashig from end to end, also fell into, the 
sea. Three officers of the Royal Naval Air 
Service were decorated for their work during 
this raid. Tlie Distinguisheni Service Order 
was. bestowed upon Flight-Lieutenant Edward 
L. Pulling ; and the Distinguished Service 
Crcjss on Flight-Lieutenant Egbert Cadbury, 
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THB WRECK OF L 33. 
Showin|{ the i^reat length of the airship. 


and Flight Sub-Lieutenant Gerard W. R. 
Fane. 

The Zeppelins hod inflicted little damage. 
Over a hundred bomba wore dropped, but tho 
efFect was surprisingly small. In ono town 
I.*! houses were senousiy injured. One woman 
died from shock, and five men, seven women 
and four children were injiured. 

The same morning, while Kngland was re- 
joicing over tho defeat of the Zeppelins, a fresh 
blow was struck at London. For over a year 
experts had anticipated that attempts would 
be made to attack London in daylight by 
aeroplane. -*On Tuesday, November 28, a 
Qennan aeroplane, taking advantage of a slight 


haze, made for Tx>ndon, flying at a great height. 
It was unobserved until its bombs began to 
fall. Six bombs in all were rent down, and 
nino persons were injured. Tho raiders quickly 
turned back. That afternoon, at a quarter 
past two, the French at Dunkirk brought down 
the plane as it passed. It carried two naval 
lieutenants, and with them was a largo scale 
map of London. 

What did the incident signify ? Was it the 
beginning of a new* era in the air war against 
London, when the Zeppelin was to be abandoned 
and aeroplanes take its place, or was it merely 
tlie incidental activity of some adventurous 
German officers ? 



FLIGHT-COMMANDER BRANDON’S AEROPLANE. 
Presented by the' Gsekwsr of Bsrods. 
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THE ADVANCE TOWARDS 
BAGHDAD. 


Operations in Winter op 1914 Recat.t.eo — Lord Hardinok at Basra— M r)VEikiBNTS in January, 
1916— Actions at Ahwaz and Shaiba — ^Attitude of the Arabs — Conditions op Campaioninq 
IN Turkish Arabia— Sir John Nixon's Command— Prospects of an Advance/— Battle of 
Batwasiya — Thk Kino's Message — The Position at Kurna— Problem for Government of 

India— The Decision to Advance — General Nixon’s Disi>osition8~ General Gorrinue 

General Townshend’s Opbrations — Occupation of Nasrikh -The Battle op Kut— General 
Townshend's Vicjtory — ^The Decision to Advance on Baghdad— General Townshknd's 
Views — ^Mr. Asquith's Speech — ^The British Repui^b- Battle op Ctrsiphon — C^^auses of 


FAILURE — Withdrawal to Lajj — Retreat 
Kesponsiuility. 

A n earlier chapter, entitled " The 
Invasion of Chaldea,” * gave an 
account of the hostilities Ijotween 
the Turks and the British forces at 
tho head of tho Persian Gulf during the winter 
of 1914. 

The chapter began with a description of this 
groat inland sea, and showed how from the 
oarlif38t ages its lonely waters and arid shores 
had home an important part in the history of 
the Eastern World. The conditions under which 
tho control of the Gulf fell into the hands of 
Great Britain three centuries ago wore fully 
t-xplained, and it was made clear that ever 
since that time British influence had been 
used for the extirpation of piracy and slavery, 
^'>r the maintenance of order, and for the free- 
<ic)m of trade. The chapter went on to recount 
the steps taken by other nations with the 
<ii)joct of undermining the British position — 
(‘Specially the efforts of the Turks to push 
forward along the western shores of the Gulf, 
ond the attempts of the Germans during the 
iiist 20 years to obtain a looting in this 
r>* Mt of the world. It w as pointed out that the 

*Vol. m. Chapter LU. 

Vol. X.-^Papt 123. 


TO Kut — Kut Besieged — ^The Question of 


main objcMst of Gcnnany had been, not to get a 
shore in the Gulf trade in pearls and wheat 
and dates, rich as that might become, but to 
establish herself on tho Gulf as a political 
power. Supported by the Turks, and having 
at lier back a German railway through Western 
Asia, with its terminus at the ancient port of 
Basra, she would then hove gained a position 
from which she could monamvro after her way 
against British supreino^iy in the East. 
Finally, it was shown that Great Britain had 
gained a new interest, and taken upon herself 
a new responsibility, by the acquisition of a 
valuable line of oil wells in Persian territory 
near the Turkish frontier, the oil being destined 
for the use of the British Navy. 

Tho chapter closed with a brief review of the 
military operations. I'his narrative showcMl 
that, before Turkey had declared herself, the 
Government of India had sent a brigade, under 
Brigadier-General Delamain, to tho island of 
Bahrein, in the Gulf ; that immediately after 
the declaration of hostilities this small force 
had seizfxl Fao, at the mouth of the Shatt al- 
Arab, and pushed on some miles farther up 
the river ; that it had then bwn joined by tWo 
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MAJOR-GBNBRAL SIR CHARLES V. P. TOWNSHBND, K.C.B.» D.S.O.* 
Who oommsnded the British Force beleeguered in Kut-el-Amanu^ 


more brigades ; that in the course of tho next 
few wcM'ks the cotnbined force, now a division 
under the eoriiinand of Major-Ceneral Sir 
Artiiiir Thiri'ett, hod after ono or two sharp 
Hgiits occupied (November 23, 1914) the port 
of llasra itself, and (December 9, 1914) tho 
town of Kurna nearly fiO miles farther 
north, at the confluence of tho Euphrates and 
Tigris ; and that by tho capture of these joints 
tho llritish troops had established themselvos 
in a position not only to protect the oil wells, 
but to control completely tihe lower course of 
the combined rivers, thereby blocking the 
German railway scheme. 

In February, 1916, tho Viceroy of India, 
Lord Ilardingo of Penshurst, paid a visit to 
the headquarters of the force, which was under 
the control of tho Indian Government, and 
Inspected some neight>ouring points. He had 
come, he told the |)cople of Basra, to see local 
conditions ff>r litmself, in order tho l^etter to 
judge what measures w’cre necessary. His 
conclusions were, of course, not made public ; 
but all then seemed fairly satisfactory. The 
Turks had offeredirno very stubborn resistance, 
and though it was known that some Turkisli 


forces, supported by Arab tribesmen, wore 
still holding the country beyond onr outposts, 
it was generally believed that at this distant 
extremity of the Turkish Empire the eneiM.\' 
would be imable to develop any great show of 
strength. Tho British force w«ws supposed to 
be fully capable of holding its own and doing 
the work required of it, for no large scheme ot 
territorial conquest hod then been put forward. 
Moreover, the Arab tribes whoso territory sur- 
rounded the positions held by our troops, aiut 
stretched for many hundred miles inland, 
were believed to be disaffected, if not hostile, 
towards the Turks, and spine were on friendly 
terms with the invaders. 

Even Bp, Lord Hardinge, who before the war 
had be^ rightly opposed to the despatch o! a 
force to safeguard British interests in Southern 
Persia, must have left the Gulf with the feeling 
that the protection of the oil wells and tli*' 
blocking of tho German railway had alrctwly 
involved -an expedition which luusi prove 
sensible burden on the tnilitary resources <• 
India, already heavily drawn upon for 
oud Africa. But this could no doubt 1^" 
borne, if no further advance was cont^pl^h''*' 
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Vnfo^uiiately, as all history shows, it is not 
( Asy* whm part of a foreign Asiatic country is 
invaded and occupied, to set limits to the 
forward movement of the invading force. It 
is generally found, whatever the intention may 
be, that atf soon as the advance ceases reports 
of hostile gatherings begin to come in. The 
natural tendency is to regard these gather- 
ings as a danger. It is felt that if they are 
allowed to make head unchecked the oifect 
upon the surrounding country may become 
serious, and that, for the peace if not the 
security of the invading force, they must be 


broken up. -When this has been done in one 
ease there is soon news of another gathering 
farther on, and so the theatre of operations 
tends to expand, and with it the size and cost 
of the force employed. Such small advances, 
are like the growth of a coral reef, and are apt 
to result in the building up of groat dominions. 
It is largely in this way that the Russian and 
British empires in Asia have gone forward, a 
step at a time, until, separated originally by 
vast tracts of territory, they have at last 
become practically conterminous. 

The probable result of the invasion from the 
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Persian Gulf had bcion foreseen. An offioial 
of Indian exjjerienco, speaking in London 
earlier in 19H, mado the following remarks 
regarding a possible expedition to Southern 
Persia : 

The occupHtimi of Soiithorii Penia by DritUh troopn 
miKbl involve a very wrioue dovolopinent of military 
vtreiigtb, and put n coiiHidernble {Strain on our Indian 
army. Nothing could Vio worae than nending an iriMiilfi' 
riont force, oe wo did Ijoforo, hi 1 a Niilllciont force will 
bo a largo force. Nor can wo asm' ime that tho occupation 
would bo temporary. All oxfioi'ioiica poinU the other 
way. ConHidoring all the paseibli eventuuIitio.s involved. 
I fool that our (lovornmont w 1 do well to bo very 
caiitiouR in committing the con itry to such a move. 
The supply of Brtish bayonets is limited. 

Wliat applied to a British expedition to 
Southern Persia applied with greater force to 
an ex|)edition which was to include in its scope 
a landing on tho coast of Turkish Arabia. 
Events soon showed that the forecast had been 
correct. 

Already, in tho latter part of January. 1915, 
it had been thought necessary to push out a 
force from Kurna in order to break up a 
hostile gathering to the northward, and there 
htid been some fighting. One officer. Major 
M. H. Anderson, of the 33rd Cavalry, was 
aftt^rw’ards brought to notice for having on 
this occasion led a successful charge against 
the enemy with conspicuous gallantry and 
resolution. Ho had tw'o horses shot under 
him.” Another, Captain H. E. Scott, of the 
Indian Medical Service, ' ” displayed ' great 
devotion and courage in attending w^oiuided in 


the open, in face of rifle fire at comparatively 
close quarters.” In the end the enemy w'ore 
pressed back, but tho gathering was not really 
broken up. It was known that a considcrabh* 
number of Turks and Arabs remained in this 
direction, and at a point from which they 
could threaten alike tho British position to the 
south and the lino of oil wells to the eastward 
across tho Persian frontier. This incident had 
occurred actually before the Viceroy’s visit, 
BO that the whole state of affairs must fiavc 
been well known to the Indian Government. 

Little more than a month later it became 
clear that the enemy meant mischief. A 
British brigade hod been sent up not long 
before to garrison the town of Ahwaz, in 
Persian territory, close to the main point of 
the oil wells. Receiving news of a gathering 
to the westward, the commander of the garrison 
sent out a reconnaissance in force to ascertain 
its numbers and disposition. The enemy w«» 
found to be 12,000 strong, including two or 
three regiments of regular Turkish infantry 
and a contingent of Arabs ; and though t ho 
British force consisted of troops of all arms 
it found some difficulty in effecting its retire- 
ment, the enemy making repeated efforts to 
cut it off. Five . British officers were killed« 
and tho losses of tho Indian troops were con- 
siderable— nearly 200 in idl. The nature of t he 
fight may be gathered from a dispatch afU'r- 
words sent in by Sir Arthur Barrett, bringing 
to notice the services of several offioers. Gap- 
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tain W. M. Htint, of the 23rd Mountain 
Battery, had ** displayed conspicuous coolness 
and bravery in repeatedly checking the enemy 
with his own rifle, although severely wounded, 
and thus enabling his section of the 23rd 
Mountain Battery to withdraw at a most 
critical stage of the fight.** Socond Lieutenant 
II. J. Baillie, 2nd Battalion Dorset Begiment, 
had '* displayed conspicuous courage. With a 
handful of men ho gallantly checked the 
advance of overwhelming numbers of the onoiuy, 
and was thus instrumental in saving many of 
our wounded from falling into their hands.** 
Captain A. R. Thomson, 7th liajputs, liod at 
a critical moment ** displayed great initiative 
in collecting as maiiy men as he could and 
lidding a position to cover the retirement. 
Ho next gallantly led a bayonet charge against 
a party of the enemy who were blocking the 
rood to camp, and succeeded in clearing thorn 
out.** Lieutenant R. H. Sheepshanks, 12th 
Cavalry, had been conspicuous for his gallantry 
and skilful handling of a small body of cavalry. 
“Reforming his troop ho re|x?atcdly charged 
the foremost lines of the enemy and inflicted 
heavy loss on thorn.** 

Tho total losses of the enemy wore afteni^ards 
estimated at 600 killed and very many wounded. 
However this may be, it was evidently a sharp 


itetion, in which the enemy showed consider- 
able fighting power. 

On the day that tliis encounter was taking 
place to the extreme east of the lino of positions 
held by tho expeditionary force another 
encounter took place at tho opposite end 
of tho lino, too miles away to tho west, 
beyond Basra. There, on reports of a 
gathering at Nakhaila, 25 miles or so up tho 
Euphrates, a cavalry reconnoissanco was sent 
out to ascertain conditions. As tho British 
force withdrew it was followed up by a body of 
1,500 hoi-Hciium. These were skilfully drawn on 
to a conciuUod posit.ion occupied by infantry 
and guiiK. 'PJicy suffered heavily and fliMi back 
to Nakhaila, hut not until they had inflicted 
some loss on our pec»ple. Four British and two 
Indian oflioers wen? killixl, and the enemy 
reached Sliaiba, a point only five or six miles 
from Basra itself, for, in Sir Arthur Barrett's 
despatch before quoted, two ofHcers were 
brought to notice for good service at t his place. 
'J'hesi' were Liout.-Col. C. S. Stoc^k, .33rd (^aviUry, 
who was “ severely woundcHl while displaying 
great personal gallantry and handling his 
regiment in a most skilful manner,’* and 
Captain H. C. West, S Battery, K.H.A., who 
“ at a critical moment of tho operations, when 
the teams of a gun and a wagon were down. 
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disf^yed and courage in 

keeping ^ CMoemy ft^bay with hia .revolver, 
whilst he enabled hia helpless drivers to escape 
on foot.** 

These two small fights at the two ends of the 
British front have been noticed in some detail 
because they had a considerable significance. 
In themsdves they were not important. A 
reconnaissancot as its name implies, is an 
operation where the main object is to recon- 
noitre, not to beat the enemy, and the force sent 
out is intended to return to the point from which 
it started. But when the enemy receives a 
reconnoitring force with such active opposition, 
and follows it up so shrewdly, it becomes evident 
that he is in strength and in a fighting temper, 
'riiore is not much prospect under such con- 
<litions of a foreign invader being left un- 
molested in possession of the ground ho has 
occupied. Therefore, even in the month of 
March, 1915, the Turks and Arabs confronting 
our expeditionary force had given proof that it 
was likely to have more work in front of it 
before it could hope to settle down in peace. 

And here it may bo desirable to touch upon 
some of the circumstances in which, if further 
trouble ocaurred, the British troops would have 
to fight. 

It has been said that the surrounding country 
was hold by Arab tribes, that they wore believed 
to bo disaffected towards the Tivks, and that 
the Turks themselves were thought to bo unlikely 
to develop great strength. But it had now 
become known that the Turkish regular troops 
wore in some numbers, and that they had, in 
fact, been joined by large bodies of Arabs. The 
Arab pcrjiaps was not a very formidable enemy 
At close quarters. Brave enough in occasional 
instances, ho was, as a rule, a marauder rather 
than a soldier. But, for all tliat, in his own 
country he was not an enemy to bo despised. 
Light and well mounted, and often well armed, 
ho could, on his sandy plains, ride all round our 
heavily-weighted cavalry, and he could harass 
a British force by day and night with continual 
** sniping.*' A blow at him was a blow spent in 
the air, for his swarms scattered os soon os they 
were attacked, and disappeared in the distance, 
perhaps vanishing into the magic trees and 
lakes of his desert mirage. And though there 
was no love lost between him and the Turk, who 
bad usurped his heritage and occupied the 
capital. ojL his Khalifa ; though many of his 
trite evm, in long past days, held the 


faith of the Christian invader ; yet, after all, the 
Arab was now a Mussulman, and in his own eyes 
the very aristocracy of Islam. Hod not the 
Prophet himself been an Arab of the Arabs ? 
Therefore, when his country was invaded by 
the Infidel, it was only natural that the Arab 
should, as a rule, side with the Mussulman 
Turk. And his swift bands of horsemen formed 
the most valuable support which the Turkish 
troops could liave. In their hour of defeat the 
Arab might, and did, turn upon them, robbing 
and muniering their wounded ; but so long as 
they seemed to he in superior strength he 
rendered them efficient service, bringing them 
information and covering their columns. At 
times he even fought gallantly by their siiio, 
helping to fill their trenchos and pouring his riflo 
fire into the advancing lino of bayonets. 

Moreover, the country did not all consist of 
arid plains. At certain seasons of the year Mio 
Tigris and Kiiplu'atos camo down from the 
north in flood, and all about their lower coiirso 
thoy spread over tho flat land, forming vast 
marshes, never wholly dry, where the .fVrab 
alonu was at home. There his villages wero 
miniaturo islands, rising only a few foot from 
tho waste of shallow waters, or even clusters of 
light huts borne cm floating rafts of reeds. In 
such a country tho half-naked marsh Arabs, 
with their swarms of narrow cjinocs drawing a 
few inches of water, wero aluiost as mobih; and 
elusive os tho horsemen of tho desert, who 
scornetlxthera ns web-footed savages. And in 
March, when the liritish fought their two aetions 
at AhwaK and Shaiba, the flocHls wero already 
out. J’or some months to come they would 
remain aiwl inerease. S») long as our troops 
confined thciii.st'1vc8 to the positions they then 
held, on tho deep channels of tho Shatt-al-Arab 
and its Persian tributtiry, tho Kanin, where tho 
vessels of the Royal Navy and Indian Marino, 
and tho merchant .stenmt^rs, could support and 
supply them, and there was dry ground on tho 
banks, thoy were under cornparntivoly favour- 
able conditions ; but dirc^ctly they attempted to 
move forward thoy were sunj to fintl themselves 
at a disadvantage, with difficulties c)f transport 
and supply increased tenfold, ainl little solid 
ground to fight on. 

Meanwhile the British public, ignorant of 
all those conditions, and wholly absorbed in 
the progress of tho desperate fighting in Europe, 
could sfiare little thought for tho brave men, 
English ard Indian, who werfi serving .in this 
distant fifcld. The War Office, looking upon 
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the expedition an ono of the TncJian eainpaigns 
which it hiul been ncciistoniMl to treat with 
scant attention, gave no news of -their doings. 
No wonder that the liritisli portion of them, 
at all events, felt at times that they were 
forgotten by their countrymen. They were 
appfvrently not even regarded as sharing in 
the (Jn^at War, and an offieer wrote with 
pardonable indignation from Kiirna : You 

said you were glad I was not going to the 
‘front/ I think the ‘front’ we art? getting 
out hens is cjuilt? enough for most ijeople/* 
And lie went on to destTibes a typical attack 
upon the Turks in their ent ronehments, with 
giuiH in position, such as the force had already 
had to iiiakcf more than once. “ Not a sera]) 
of cover of any kind, absolutely flat and 
unbroken, no cover for the guns or infantry 
advancing, no cover for hospital or wounded 
as wo advanct^d — no tiling ; simply a wide^ 
flat, sandy plain. . . . The Arabs smite 
(snipe 1 ) us every night. . . . Clive the troops 
out hero their due, because they are ‘ empire 
building * in a count ry when' no wliito troops 
have ever been tiefon* . . . digging and fighting 
all day and outpost all night.*' 


Ho might have said much more ; might 
have given some desoviption of the terrible 
heat at times, when the thermometer rose to 
120 deg. in tho hospital tents, and at night 
the weary mon suffered from the unceasing 
attacks of mosquitos and biting flies, which 
gave them little rest. In truth campaigning 
in Turkish Arabia was hard and somewhat 
thankless work. 

In April, 1015, Sir Arthur Barrett handed 
over tho command of the expeditionary force 
to Cloncral Sir John Nixon, and took leave 
owing to ill-health. This date marked the 
beginning of a new period in the history of 
the expedition. Until then, after the landing 
and the subsequent occupation of Ba.sra, 
Kiirna, and Ahwaz, tho British Force had 
remained, as far as possible, inactive. ’Fhcy 
liad done some fighting; but the two reckon - 
naissanees of March hod been only recoji- 
naissuiices, and there had boon no advanef*. 
From tho time when Sir John Nixon took 
eoinmand one advance followed another, until 
Ijefore tho end of tho year our troops hod 
fought a battle near Baghdad, mon* f)ia*i 
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.lOd miles by river froinithe shores of tho P<*rsiari 
iSulf. It remains to t^ the story of this 
memorable campaign. 

Sir John Nixon was a caval^ officer of 
distinctiont who had served many years, and 
had both in India and South Africa made a 
name for himself as a brave and capable soldier. 
He had some hereditary connexion with tli<' 
country in which he was now serving, for his 
father* also an officer of Indian Cavalry, had 
l»oea British Resident and Consul >GenorH I 
in Turkish Arabia, with headquarters at 
Baghdad. The new general, therefore, may 
130 supposed to have entered upon his command 
with exceptional interest, perhaps with some 
exceptional knowledge. 

It has boon said that up to this time no 
further lulvunce from the trai'^ of country 
occupied by the British l<'orce nppe^ared to 
have beem under contemplation. Yet it is 
to bo observed that during the winter or early 
spring tho Kxpoditionary Force seems to have 
been augmented by some 14,000 men. If 
there was indeed no intention to push forwanl, 
tho increase is not altogether easy to explain, 
unless tho Viceroy’s visit to tho Persian Gulf 
liad convinced him that the original forcM; 
was too small for the comparatively modest 
rrile of securely holding the country alr«.*ady 
occupied, llow'over this may be, thon^ was 
now a much larger number of troops in tho 
ciountry, and it had boon found possible to 
(collect at Shaiba, west of Basra, where tho 
iiction of March 3 hod been fought, a force 
e-onsisting of two infantry brigades and one 
brigade of cavalry, with two batteries of 
Hold artillery and a moiuitoin battery. One 
of the infantry brigades was commanded 
by , Brigadier-General Dclamain, tho other 
by Major-General C. I. Fry. The cavalry 
commander was Brigadier-General H. Kennedy. 
The whole force was under the command of 
the senior officer. General Fry. It included 
two battalions of British infantry — ^the 2nd 
Oorsete and the 2nd Norfolks. 

On April 11, only two days after General 
Nixon had taken over charge from Sir Arthur 
Barrett, General Fry reported that hostile 
cavalry and infantry had occupied points 
within a few miles of Shaiba; that he con- 
Hideied them to be the advanced guard of the 
onemv’s main forces, and that a serious engage- 
ment was probable within a day or two. This 
forecast proved to be exact, for on the morn- 
ing of Atwil 12 an enemy force estimated 
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at 12,000 Turkish n^gulars and 10,000 .Arabs 
athveked tho British position with much dash 
and piTsistoiico. They wore rc'pulscHl, but they 
Jiml worked round the position from north, west, 
and soiitli ; and during the night, they continued 
to iiiolc\st our force by sniping and desultory at- 
tiM'ks. Those wert' not pivssed homo, ihotjgli 
the enemy trit'il io cut our wire ontangU'uients 
luid showed at times a thrc;ateiiing front. 

Meanwhile, lat(‘ on tin? evening of April 12, 
Major-General Sir Charles .1. Molliss, V.(\, 
O.B., arrivoil at Shaiba from Basra, with a 
small reinforcement of the 2lth Punjabis, and, 
lining senior to 3^Tajor-General Fry, took com- 
mand of tho Shailta garrison. Such was the 
state of the country that (k*neral Melliss and his 
detachment had to coiiit* in natives boats or 
“ heliums,” which worn punted across eight miles 
of water. 

On April 13 General Melliss cleared the 
uoighhourhood of tho camp, after some fighting, 
in tho course of wliich tho British captured 400 
of the enemy and inflicted considerable losses. 
The night passed quietly ; but next morning 
it was found that the Tuiks hod taken up a 
strong position some three milos in length at 
Barjasiya, to tho south of Shaiba, and had there 
entrenched themselves. This position G^ieral 
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Melliss prboMed tb attack. After a long and 
somewhat severe day's^^'flghting, during which 
the Britfsh troops were much hampeied by 
mirage^ which concealed the enemy’s trenches, 
those were stormed and the Turks broke and 
fled. The British loss was not small. Liout.- 
Colonel H. L. lUNsher, commanding the Dorsots, 
was killed, lidiiat. -Colonel E. S. Oleevo, com- 
manding the Artillery, was severely woundc^d, 
and the casualties altogether amounted to 700 . 
But the losses of the enemy were much heavier, 
probably four or five thousand, and there is no 
doubt that he was thoroughly beaten. During 
his retreat the Arabs turned upon the fugitive 
Turks and did them much evil. When the 


wholly inactive at other points of the British 
front. Both at Kuma, in the centre of the long 
line, and at Ahwaz, on the right, they had made 
some threatening demonstrations. Butatth^ 
points there was no serious fighting, the enemy 
confining himself to threats and artillery fire. 
T.ho first month of Qeneral Nixon’s command, 
therefore, closed quietly, and it may be said 
that, so far, his action had been limited to a 
vigorous offensive defence against the attacks 
of the enemy. The real advance had not begun. 
Possibly it had not been contemplated. 

That this was the view taken in England may 
perhaps bo gathered from the King’s message 
to Sir John Nixon, though the closing words 
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retreat was over, many miles to the rear, the 
enemy commander, it is said, assembled his 
officers and, after denouncing the treachery of 
the Arabs, shot himself. 

While the land fight was going on, a flotilla of 
armed launches, small steamers, and gun barges, 
which had been organized for service on the 
rivern Mid flooded land about Basra, was able 
to do good service by pushing up to and beyond 
Nakhaila in the enemy’s rear. Lieut. -Colonel 
B. P. Mblesworth, R.Q.A., who commanded the 
flotilla, received valuable assistance in this 
operation from Lieutenant A. Q. Seymour, B.N., 
of H.M.S. Espidgle, and other officers and men 
of the Navy. Supplies were intercepted, native 
boats captured, and the enemy's retreat 
severely harassed. 

During these successful and creditoble opera- 
tions by land and water the Turks had npt been 


might bear another meaning. The message ran 
as follows : 

“ I wish to express my admiration for the 
gallant manner in whioh tho naval and military 
forces cooperating under your command have 
so successfully overcome the repeated attacks 
of an enemy superior in numbers. Please cfmvey 
to cdl ranks my appreciation of tho spirit and 
endurance they have shown during tho past 
month. At home we all watch with pride and 
interest the work and progress of your column.” 

If the officers and men of the.oxpcdition were 
Inclined to think that their doings hod been 
overlooked by the War Office and tho British 
public, this warm and timely message must 
have gone far to remove the feeling. 

But real advances were now to begin, and it 
seems desirable at this point to examine the 
position in which Sir John Nixon found liimseif 
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AHANUONBD TRENCHES ALONG THE TIGRIS. 


Ixifoio hirt troopa recoivod tho ordfi* to go 
forward. 

As tho British force under his oommand, now 
coiiaisting apparently of two divisions, con- 
fronted an enemy based on Baghdad, and tho 
Turkish provinces beyond Baghdtul, it was 
facing north-west. Its own base was the sea, 
lying to the south-east, from which supplies 
and reinforcoments could reach it by tho deep- 
water cliaimel of tho Shatt-al-Arab, running u]> 
to and Ix^yund its lieiulquartcrs at Basra. The 
left of the forcio consisted of tho garrison 
holding Shaiha and perhaps Nakhaila. Tn 
front of tho centre was an ailvanced dotachmont 
at Kurna. On the right was a brigade at 
Ahwass in Persia. The position may be com- 
pared to an irregular fan, of which tho handle 
wa^ the Shatt-al-Arab, and the points of the 
open spokes, going from east to west, were 
Ahw az on tho Karun, Kuma on the Tigris, and 
Nakhaila on tho Euphrates. The enemy liod a 
forc?e at Nasrioh on the Euphrates, facing tho 
British left, but at a distance of 70 or 
80 miles. The size of this force was not 
known, but it was believed to consist mainly of 
the troops beaten nt Shaiha, and to bo incapable 


of much mischief. Facing the British centre at 
Kuma, and closo by, was another Turkish force, 
consisting of six battalions and ton guns, with 
a gathering of Arab tribesmen. Facing the 
brigade at Ahwaz, on the British right, was a 
third Turkish force— eight battalions and eight 
guns, with 10,000 Arabs. This was in Persian 
territory, and not far from Ahwaz. Along 
almost tho wholo front, frcmi Nasrieh on the 
west to beyond tho Persian frontier on the east, 
the spring floods, said to have been the highest 
known for 30 years, formed, to uso General 
Nixon’s words, “an inland sea of water and 
reeds varying from two to six feet deep,” and 
having a breadth of something like a hundred 
miles. If tho British force was to operate to its 
front before the floods began to subside about 
tho end of July it would have to operate over 
this area, making use as far as possible of the 
comparatively practicable channels of the 
Euphrates and Tigris. And these channels were 
by no means a satisfactory highway. They 
admitted of the advance of vessels of consider- 
able draught for a lew miles above their junc- 
tion ; but, beyond that, only country boats or 
vervsmallsteamers wereof anyuse. The banks 
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of tho rivers were here and there lined by Ix^lts 
of dry or oomparatively dry land, but t.hes(j 
bolts wore intersected at right angles by 
numberless irrigation channels, and wore not 
easy for an advancing force. In their iippcT 
waters, moreover, tho rivers, esi^K^eially tho 
Tigris, nia.le their way by very tortuous 
courses thi'oiigh tho flat plains and ofTored many 
fipportiinities for effootivo resistanci*. Ifow 
flat t he plains wen^ may bf^ judged from the fiu*t 
that Haghdtiid, iSflO miles by wat<T from the 
mouth of tlio Tigris, lay at a height of only 
120 fc.*ct above the sen. Ft wiw easy to under* 
stand the formation, in such a eoiititry, of the 
viist marshes, with their swarfiis of hiifTalo and 
wild pig. and “ web-footed ” Arabs. 

Having ri'gard to these facts, the (Jovern- 
iiH'iit of India, which controlled the expedition, 
must, it would secern, have consiilered with 
«*ure the quc?stion whether it was necessary or 
desirable for Cenoral Nixon to make any further 
twIvaiLce at all. The question was in)t one for 
the commander on the spot to decide. If, as 
was generally believe<l, the <ibjects of the 
tjoverninent of India had in fact heoii aitaintMl, 


condition, that the. neglect of these t'fioniy 
forces was held by the general in command to 
thre^iten the security of his troops and of the 
military position, an ndvonco seemed un- 
desirable. Korwanl operations witliout a 
definite objective can rarely bo justified. Of 
course, if tlie security of tho llritish force was 
endangered by leaving the enemy iininoleshMl, 
the Indian (Government could but sanction 
any action necessary to avert the danger; 
inileod, it was the duty of the geruTal in com- 
mand to take such ac'tioii on his own respon- 
sibility. Otlicrwise tins (.Govermnciit of India, 
wariic.»d by many examples in past times, must 
have asked itself whether the atinoyiince ought- 
not to be borne, our troops pt^haps striking at 
times a swift blow at any enemy culuinu which 
eaino within their rc'iveh ; but, that clone, return- 
ing to their posit ion. No dou)>t if thero was a 
clearly -defines I objective* -if, for example, it 
was held by His Majesty’s CiuveTninent that an 
advance, say, to lla.gh<lad, would sonsihly 
affcH't t he courses of tho ( ire'et War, then tho e*aso 
was ditTercnt. But, so far as is known, iiu 
scheme of tFial kind had then boon proposexi 


by the seeiiriiig cjf the oil we^lls and the blocking 
of the* thTinaii railway, then, prhnd focie, 
th(?re was nolhing to be gained hy iiiidertaking 
fresh operations which w’ero sure to involve 
further losses aiul further e.»xpendilun\ It 
would ilouhtle?ss be iiiiiioying for eiur treiops to 
sit still while the eue^uiy lay corifroiiting th<*m, 
iMit this was not siifVieu-nt reason in itse^lf for 
.sanctioning a forwani iiieivo. Kxeepf e»ii ono 
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and though the British force had been aug- 
mentedf'the increase seemed hardly on a scale 
to suggest that any operation of such magni- 
tilde ivas in view. That being the case, it is 
not easy to see what could be the aim of the 
Government of India in ordering or sanctioning 
an advance. And, whatever the aim, would 
not any attcnnpt to close with our elusive enem^ 
be merely following a will-of-the-wisp across 
those wide and treacherous marshes T 

However this may be, the decision was to 
advance, or, in General Nixon’s words, to 
take active measures against the enemy 
detachments on the Karun and on the Tigris.” 
The die was cast. Whether the Govormnent , 
of India intended it or not, Great Britain was 
committed to an invasion of Mesopotamia — 
committed to a great military operation the 
scope and end of which no one could foretell. 

It is difficult to overrate the importance of 
the decision which was now to be carried into 
effect, or tho manifold interest of the country 
which lay before the British invaders. I’he 
itiitnense plain between and about the Tigris 
and Euphrates is teeming still with ruined 
cities and monuments, aqueducts and irri- 
gation works, the remains of past empires. 
Its wealth had in recent centuries been des- 
troyed by the Turk, who had misruled it, setting 
tribe against tribe, and making a desolate 
waste of what should be one of the most 
fertile and populous countries of the earth. 
It was the cradle of civilization and the arts, 
perhaps the cradle of tho human race. In 
thinking of it, one calls up of necessity in- 
numerable scenes and names of bygone days, 
some historical, if anything in the' East is 
historical, many dim with the mists of count- 
less ages. Haroun al-Baschid in his {^Iden 
prime, Xenophon’s Ten Thousand setting out 
upon their march, Roman emperors and their 
legions, Nebucliadnezzar and his golden image, 
the Writing on the Wall, the splendid capitals of 
the Greek and Persian monarohs, far to the 
north “ Nineveh, that great city,” angry Jonah 
and his gourd, Abraham and Lot marching out 
with their flocks and herds from Ur of the 
Chaldees, the Tower of Babel, even — ^if the 
Arab legend be true — ^the Garden of Eden in tho 
fork of the two great rivers, and the Cherubim 
with their flaming swoids. Into that wonder- 
ful plain, so full of all that can appeal to the 
imagination of man, a British army of the 
twfffitieth century was now to march, with itiB 
machine-guns and telegraphs, motor-cars and 
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neropianes. Where Babylon and Nineveh 
iincl fought for the maatery of the East, Turk 
iiid Arab wore now to contend in battle 
.-tgflinst the soldiery of England and India. 

Qeiieral Nixon decided to deal first with 
the gathering in Persian territory on the 
extreme right of his long line. A division was 
<*oncentrated at Ahwaz, and placed under the 
command of Major-General Gorritige, who 
was instructed to drive the enemy back across 
the frontier intb Turkish territory. General 
(iorringe carried out with skill and succesn 
the work entrusted to him. The Turks on 
his front hod already bogim to fall back on 
hearing of the defeat near Shaiba, and as ho 
moved out westward from Ahwaz they retreated 
across the border, making for Am&ra on 
ilio Tigris, where another Turkish force had 



MAJOR-GBN. SIR CHARLES V. P. 
TOWNSHBND, K.G.B.. D S.O. 

l^rom a photo|raph taken at an observation post 
in Mesopotamia, 



MAJOR-GBN. SIR GEORGE F. GORRINGB, 
K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 

Who directed many operatioos in the Mesopotamian 
eampaidn. 

been assembled. The operations of the Hritisfi 
division extended over a period of sovoii 
weeks, and included not only the pushing back 
of the Turks to Am&ra, but the punishment 
and subjugation of certain Arab tribes which 
hod joine^them The work was arduous, for 
the heat was already severe, and flio 
troops had to begin by effecting the passage 
of the Khnrkob, a river 250 yanls broml, 
with a deep and rapid stream. 'J'he 
attack on the main Arab stronghold was 
carried out when the temperature in tents 
stood at 120 dog. •‘Among other intn'fiid 
deeds,” General Nixon afterwards wrote, 
“was the exploit of Subadar-Major Ajab 
Khaii and 20 men of the 26th Punjabis, 
who swam the river under heavy fire and ^ 
brought back a boat, in whieh troops wore 
ferried across.” The place was then cap- 
tured. The general result of t he short campaign 
was to clear the onomy out of the Arab dis- 
tricts of Persia and to enforce the siibmishion 
of the tribes, thus allowing the pipe line of 
the oil company to be repaired, and nonnal 
conditions to be resumed ot the oU-fiolds. 
The line had been damaged and set on fire by 
the tribesmen. General Gorringo’s movements 
also materially assisted the advance of another 
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British foroe, whibh was mode about tlio name 
time. 

This advance up the Tigris from Kunia 
was^ in fact» the main operation of the BiirunrifT 
campaign. It was one of exceptional difficulty, 
for it had to be carried on across the flooded 
trfict already described. “ Owing to the limited 
iuiioimt of the river transport available at that 
tirne» the movement and collection of troops 
was a slow and difficult process, and the 
fluoilod country round Kurna presented many 
problems, which requirf3d careful consicteration 
boforo operations could bo coinnuinced. 

** llollums, long narrow boats of the country, 
were collected and annourod with iron plates, 
to bo used for carrying infantry to the assault 
of the enemy’s positions ; troops were trained 
in punting and boat work; various ty|)es of 
wore moimted on rafts, barges, tugs, and 
piuldlors ; floating hospitals had to be iinpro- 
N'ised ; and many other details of construction 
and equipment had to be thought out and pro- 
vided for.” ♦ 

I3y the end of May, 101.5, all these prepara- 
tions were complete, and a division numbering, 
perhaps, 14,000 mon, under the command of 
Major-General Sir Charles V. F. Townshend, 
tM3., D.S.O , was roady to advance. 

General 'rownshond, like Gorif'ral Nixciri, 
was a cavalry officer, but lind chiefly distin- 
guished himself during the mciiioruble siege 
of Chitral, where he commonded the little 
garrison. Ilo hod made many campaigns, 
from the Gordon Kelicf Expedition to the 
Sonlih African War, and hod also served as 
Military Att>\ch6 in Paris. He had the wputa- 
lion of being an ambitious soldier, and one 
'v'ho devoted every available hour to the 
siMentific study of his profession. An f»flict*r 
'\lio had known him for many years wrote 
ef him : ” He was always hard working, 

<‘heor£ul, and amusing ... ho has worked 
as few men have in the army, and he knows 
ft is job from A to Z.” He ivas popular with 
die troops, and seemed in all ways well fitted 
I *r a difficult command. 

The Turkish force was entrenched a few 
>'jiles to the north of Kurna, on two groups of 
'•"lands, one group three miles in rear of the 
' ’ her, standing out from the surface of the 
il' ‘od. The position was one of some strength, 
•'*»<l, as General Nixon wrote, necessitated 
a carefully orgeuiized attack in successive 

* Oonoral NixonV dispatch of January I. Iftlfi. 



ISwaint, 


CAPTAIN WILFRED NUNN, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Commanded H.M.S. (hornet. 

phases by combined naval and military 
operations.” 

On the early morning of May 31 the atiiuk 
began by a heavy bombardmont from Kurna 
and tho floating batteries ; and then the 
infantry advancml to tho assault in a flotilla 
of ” belli ima,” supported by the fire of the 
guns. A brigade under Lieut. -CJolonel Clime, 
24th Ihmjabis, made a frontal attack, while 
tho 22nd Punjabis and tho Siriniir Siippc^rs 
and Miners seized a point on the encany’s hift, 
and onfiliidod their line. “Norfolk Hill,” the 
first objective of tho frontal attack, was eari'ied 
at the point of the bayonet by the 1st llattalion 
Oxford and nuckirigharnshiro Light Infantry, 
“ after poling their boats for over a mile t hroiigh 
thick reeds, and landing waist deep in water.” 
Behind tho assaulting infantry eaino the* naval 
sloops and armed tugs, prf?eodod by a line of 
mine sweepers ; and t heir fire, combine d with 
that of tho Royal Artillery, ashore mid afloat, 
was more than tho ememy could bear. By 
noon the first group of islands was in British 
hands. The second group, which fonned the 
main position, was not occupied that day ; but 
on the morning of June 1 an aemplane recon- 
naissance discovered that tlie 'I’lirks had 
evacuated it, and were in full retreat np the 
Tigris. The naval flotilla, Iwl by H.M.S. 
Espiegle (Captain Nunn, R.N.), went on in 
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A CAPTURED TURKISH GUN AT NASRIBH. 
Oeoupied by tho British on July 25| 1915. 


puTduit, followed by the shipping and troops. 
Next day the water was found to bo too 
shallow for further pursuit by the larger vessels, 
blit the Naval armed tugs were still able to 
move, and on June 3 General Townshend in 
H.M.S. Comet, a vessel of light draught, with 
three of the tugs, pushed on to the town of 
Aniara, 87 miles above Kuma, and nearly 
200 miles from the sea. It was a daring thing 
to do, for a Turkish force was still in the 
town, but happilyt.the Turks laid down their 
arms and 700 men became prisoners. On the 
following morning the infantry of the British 
force b^an to arrive, led by the 2nd Battalion 
Norfolk Regiment, and the town was securely 
occupied. They wore more than welcomed^ 
for the population of the town were beginning 
to recover from their surprise, and/ trouble 
might have occurred. 

In the course of this wdl-planned and well- 
executed operation the British force took 
17 guns and nearly 1,800 prisoners, also cap- 
turing or sinking several steamers, among 
which was a Turkish gunboat. Owing to the 
superior power and skilful handling of its 
artillery, the British loss was small. Not long 
afterwards the advanced guard of the Turkish 
force driven westward from the direction of 
Ahwas by Qenerid Qoriinge, wi^ surprised 


and dispersed by General Townshend, witli 
the loss of some prisoners and two guns. 
Among the prisoners taken at Amdra, over 
2,000 in all, were tliree Germans. Theso 
wore the remainder of a party of six, the others 
having been killed by the marsh Arabs. The 
Germans, it is said, freely-cursed the Turks, 
who as freely cursed them in return. 

Having thus disposed for the time of the 
enemy troops confronting him on the east and 
north. General Nixon proceeded to complete 
the advance by striking at the force which 
held Nasrieh on the west, close to the Biblical 
Ur of the Chaldees. This operation was en- 
trusted to Major-General Qorringe, who had 
done so well on the eastern front. It was, like 
the advance to the northward, an amphibious 
operation, to use General Nixon's -term ; and 
with the help of naval officers and men under 
the command of Captain Nunn, it was equally 
successful. General Gorringe’s force was con* 
eentrated at Kuma during the month of Juno, 
and on the 27th he pushed out across the 
flooded lands to the westward. Before the- 
middle of July the fiotUla and troops had over- 
come all obstades, and forced their way up thi- 
Euphrates to the neighbourhood of Nasrieh 
Th^ had some hard fighting, with much 
trouble from mines TboMycroft launchi'^ 
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AN ANGLO-INDIAN VICTORY AT NASRIBH. 
British tsilors on • enpcured native vessel. 


carrying “ pompoms/* deep creeks, and 
stretches of mud. over which the boats hod to 
be dragged by men. The heat was great, 
especially in the iron vessels, for the thermo- 
meter rarely stood below 116" in the shade, 
and the glare from the water was almost 
intolerable. 

Some -five miles short of Nasrich General 
Gorringedound the Turks. entrenched in a for- 
midable position, or series of positions, on both 
sides of the- river, with their flanks resting on 
marshes, and their front covered by deep 
irrigation channels. They wore said to have 
with them several German officers and gunners. 
After one unsuccessful attempt at turning the 
enemy's right flank, the British troops romainod 
for some days facing the position and making 
preparations for a decisive attack. On July 24 
it was delivered, and in spite of a stubborn 
resistance line after line of entrenchment was 
carried by storm, a battalion of the West Kents 
greatly distinguishing itself. But not only the 
West Kents, lor British and Indian soldiers 
vied with one another in i the ardour -of their 
assaults, while the Navy cooperated with 
dose-range Are from small gunboats and other 
vessds. The Turks lost heavily. 500 dead being 
left in the trenohes. Seventeen guns and 1,000 
prisoners were captured. The British loss was 


under 600. On July 26 Nasrioh was occupied 
without further flghting. 

The importance of this victory was con- 
siderable. as Nasrieh was, to use General 
Nixon’s words, "the dominant place. on this 
flank." It was, he said, the base from which 
a hostile force threatening Basra must start ; 
it was the centre from which influence could be 
exercised among >. the powerful Arab tribes on 
the Euphrates ; and it was the headquarters 
of the civil administration of a large part of the 
Basra Province. Moreover, it stood at tho 
southern end of the Shatt-el-Hai, a channel 
joining the Tigris and Ku]3hratos, and open 
during half tho year for traffic between the two 
rivers. By this channel the force which 
attacked Shaiba in April had come down. 
During certain months, when there was a good 
flow of water from tho. Tigris, the Shatt-el-Hai 
was. in fact tho usual line of communication 
from north; to south. It is said to have been 
at one time the main channel of tho Tigris.* 

General Nixon had now pushed forward his 
line along both Tigris and Euphrates to a 
distance of 100 miles or so from his former 
advanced post at Kuma. His foremost troops 

• Tho large coloured map which forms tlin frontiHpioce 
of Volume Vlll. should be conmiltod rcgarcliiig tluH 
and other geographical points. 
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INDIAN TROOPS CAPTURE AN ARAB STRONGHOLD. 

De«roy:n« the treacherous Beni Turuf Arehs’ stronKhold after two dars' bombardment, during which 
a .u adar*Major and his^ party swam the Kharaki river„and, aeixing the only undamaged enemy’s 
boat, brought it aerota stream. The Indian troops were then ferried across. 

on on.* of tlu»o rivers were nearly 200 mUea with comfort, nnd certainly large enough to 

from the sea. The outermost points of the cover securely the future terminua of the 

groat fan were now Ahwaz, .\indrti and German railway and the line of oil wells. 

Nasrioh. It might linvc been supposed that But this was not General Nixon’s view, 
the stretch of country below these points was WhUe he was dealing with the Euphrates 

already large enough for two divisions to hold flank he heard ^t strong Turkish foroes 
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THE DORSBTS AT THE BATTLE OF KUT-EL-AMARA, SEPTEMBER 28, I91S. 

The 1st Battalion, Dorsatahire Regiment, 117th Mahrattaa, and 22nd Company Sappers and Miners 
captured a redoubt and trenches on the enemy’s extreme left, inflicted heavy leases and 

took 135 prisoners. 

iiiidor the command of Nur-ed-Din, “ the Light the ocoupation of Kut-ol-Ainara were nt^eosHory, 

ot the Faith,** had concentrated Ht the town of and the day after K'twsrieh was sccun^d Conoral 

Kiit-el-Amara on the Tigris, about 140 miles by Nixon began transferring troops from General 

•'iver above Amdra, towards which they had Gorringe’s command on the left of the fan 

flushed out some detachments. It was at to General Townshond’s in the centre. The 

oneo decided that the defeat of Nur-ed-Din anH reason given for this further advance was that 
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Kiit-ol-Amara lay at the northern end of the 
Shatt-el-Hai, and that it wtis therefore, like 
Nasrich at the southern end, a strategic point. 
With both places in British hands effective 
control of the northorii part of the Basra 
district would be socurerl. It is said that 
General Nixon wanted nothing more than 
Kut-cl-Aiiiora, but that this much he con- 
sidered necessary. The Government of India 
apparently acquiesced in his view, for with the 
telegraph between them General Nixon would 
hardly have decided upon so large an operation 
without sanction. Indeed, he would liardly 
liave undortakon the tliree advances which led 
up to it. 

It may bo pointed out here, incidentally, 
that the original objects of the expedition — ^tho 
protection of the oil wells and the blocking of 


the German railway— were both Imperial 
rather than Indian objects, though the latter 
object deeply* affected India. In these circum- 
stances it seems that the British Government 
also might naturally have had something to 
say to the whole course of the expedition from 
beginning to end. 

On August 1 the further advance began, a . 
detachment from General Townshend's force, 
with a Naval flotilla, pushing up the river and 
occupying Ali-el-Gharbi, a point about halfway 
between Am&ra and Kut-el-Amara, which 
place, to avoid confusion, will for the future 
be written Kut. At this point the whole division 
was gradually concentrated, imtil on Septem- 
ber 12 it was roady to go on. There had been 
some difficulty and delay in bringing up the 
troops sent from Nasrieh. Beyond Am&ra the 
banks of the Tigris were dry enough to adnut 
of an advance by land, wliile the shallownoss 
and winding course of the river were un- 
favourable to the use of the water route, 
except for the flotilla and supply vessels. The 
force accordingly marched up the bank, the 
flotilla following. The march was trying, for 
even now the thermometer stood at 110^ or 
more in the shade ; but there was practically 
no opposition, and on S^tember 15 General 
Townshend reached a point 15 miles from Kut. 
Hero he halted, for news had come that the 
Tiurks were occupying an entrenched position 
eight miles further on, and intended to make 
a stand. The next ten days were spent in 
careful reconnaissances, in which the work of 
the Flying Corps was of the greatest value. 
When complete knowledge of the enemy’s 
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dtHpoaitions had been gained, and some rein- 
forcements had oomo up from Kuma. the 
attack was delivered. 

The position held by the Turks was exceed- 
ingly strong. Their force consisted of 8,000 
regular infantry and a large contingent of 
Arabs, horse and foot, which made their total 
numbers larger than those of their assailants, 
some said twice as large. To quote General 
Nixon's account, the Turks “occupied a line 
naturally favourable for defence, which during 
three or four months of preparation had been 
converted into a formidable position. 

“On the ri(|^t bank the defences extended 
for five miles southwards along some mounds 
which commanded an extensive field of fire. 
The river was blockcxl by a boom composed of 
barges and wire cables commanded at close 
range by guns and fire trenches. On the left 
bank the entrenchments ext^ded for seven 
miles, linking up the gaps between the river 
and three marshes which stretched away to 
the north. The defences were well designed 
and concealed, commanding flat and open 
approadies. They were elidx>rately con- 


structed with a thoroughness that missed no 
dotaiL In front of the trenches were barbed - 
wire entanglements, military pits, and land 
mines. Behind were miles of communication 
trenches connecting the various works and 
providing covered outlets to the river, where 
ramps and landing stages had been made to 
facilitate the transfer of troops to or from 
ships, while pumping engines and water chan- 
nels carried water from the river to the trenches. 

“ Nur-ed-Din s army held this position: 
one division being on each bank, with some 
army troops in reserve on the left bank, near 
a bridge above the main position. A force of 
Arab horsemen was posted on the Turkish left 
flank; most of the Turkish regular cavalry 
were absent during the battle on a raid against 
our communications.’* 

OnSeptember 20 GenoralTownshendadvanced 
to within four miles of the I’urks, and there 
completed his plans. His idea was to deceive 
them by feints against their right, south of the 
Tigris, and then to envelop their left with 
the main body of his troops, and if possible 
destroy the whole. This idea, a vei^ bold one 
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oonBidering the length of tho position and the 
consequent separation of force involved, he 
proceeded to carry out with striking success. 

On the morning of the 27th tho British 
force advanced along both banks of the river, 
the main part of it by the right or southern 
bank. On this side a feint attack was tnado 
upon the Turkish trenches, but was not pressed 
homo further than was necessary to at( ract the 
attention of the Turks and bring about n 
concentration of their troops upon tho southern 
end of their lino. Meanwhile tlio British forct$ 
on the left, or northern, bank pushed forward 
to within 3,000 ytirds of the enemy, and there 
entrenched itself. While theso iiiovementH 
were being carried out a bridgo was- thrown 
of-Toss tho river by Captain W. S. Oldham, U.K., 
and carefully strewn with gorso and mud to 
deiulen the sound." When darkness fell the 
main body of tho British force wah brought 
over by this bridge from tho southern to the 
northern bank, and deployed opposite tlu^ 
enemy’s left flank. This operation was tiring 
to tho troops, for the heat was groat. It was 
also a hazardous ono, involving, as it did, a 
march across tho front of an enemy well within 
striking distance, and at night, when delay 
and confusion might easily arise. But with 
well-trained and eager troops such inatunuvres 
may no doubt at times bo properly risked ; 
and no night attack Vjoing made by tho ouoiny 
while the nianocuvro was in course of com- 
pletion, all went well. 

On tho morning of September 28 tho British 
force moved forward to tho final attack. Tho 
troo()8 on tho soiithom bank made only suc*h 
demonstrations as wore sufficient to keep 
their enemy in front of them ; and on the 
northern bank, close to the river, a brigade under 
Major-General Fry mado a " pinning " attack 
with the same object ; but fiuthor north the 
main body foil upon, tho enemy’s left with fiery 
energy. This main body consisted of two 
brigades of infantry under Brigadier-Genoral 
Delamain and a cavalry brigade. Ono of tho 
infantry brigades, under the direct commaml 
of Delamain, carried out a frontal attack 
upon somo Turkish trenches which lay 
between two stretches of marsh ; the other, 
under Brigadier-General Hoghton, with the 
cavalry and some armed motor-cars covering 
its right, moved wide round the enemy’s 
northern flank, and came down upon him from 
the rear. The Turks resisted bravely; but 
tho Ist Battalion of the Dorsetshire Jlogiinent, 



LIRUT.-GOMMANDER K. G. GOOKSON, 
D.S.O., V.C. 

Awarded the Victoria Ooa« for (gallantry durinit 
the advance to Kut. He was shot dead while 
ultcmptin;! to out a wire cable sccurSnd enemy 
bariles which formed an obstruction across the river. 

with fho 1 1 7th Mahrattas, and tho 22nd 
company of the Sappers anil Miners, stormed 
a redoubt unci its neighbouring troneirt's on 
their extn?nie left ; and then tho two hrigadew 
joined in a eoinhined onslaught, under whieh 
the n?siMl anet? broken down. After hard iighting 
and several coiinter-at iaeks the onomy’s left 
was completely envi*loped and lx>at€‘ii, aiul hy 
two o’clock the whole northern end of the 
position was iii British hands. 

A scorching wind, with dense clouds of dust, 
hivd swept the desert during the? whole day ; 
and the long fight in tliis heat, coining after 
tho night march, luul exhausted General 
Delainain’s troops, who were suffering sevendy 
from thirst, the inarsli water being undrink- 
able. He was thirndore obliged to give them 
a short rest. Then ho set them in motion 
again, and pressed on to complete tho victory. 
His first intention naturally was to swoop 
down tho Tiukish trenches irom north to 
south, and to strike in flank and rear the 
force apposed to General Fry’s brigade; 
but at this juncture strong hostile restwos 
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appeared to the south-west, in the direction 
of the Turkish bridge, and Gtenoral Dclaniain, 
at once changing front, attacked the fresh 
enemy. H.'s weary troops, forgetting their 
thirst and fatigue at the prospect of a hand- 
to-hand fight in the open, swept forward 
with magnificent dash, and though the Turks 
foiiglit w(dl they were overthrown and routed, 
tlie full of night alone saving them from 
destruction. The victory was complete. 
During the night the Turks evacuated all 
the trendies they still held, and their whole 
force fcdl back along the river. They had lost 
fourteen guns and 4,000 men, of whom over 
1,100 were prisoners. The British loss in 
killed and wounded amounted to 1,233* 
Though fought some distance below Kut, 
the battle was given the name of the Battle 
of Kut. 

While the land attack was in progress the 
naval flotilla hod been supporting it by attack- 
ing along tho river, and late on f lie evening of 
the 28th tho flotilla made a gallant attempt to 
force tho boom. Under ** a terrific fire from both 
banks at close range,** the little Uomet, Lieut.- 
Commander E. C. Cookson, R.N., rammed the 
boom but failed to break through, and the 
brave young officer was shot dead whilo trying 
to cut a wire cable connecting the barges. 

During the summer of 1915 little had been 
hoard in England of the doings of the Meso- 
potamia force, and toward the end of September 
some impatience had begun to be shown by the 
British public at the silence of tho authorities. 
This found expression in a leading article in The 
Times of September 22, which gave an account 
of tho exploits of tho troops concerned. Tho 
article pointed out that the campaign in 
Mesopotamia was “ the only one in which the 
Allies can claim continual success from the 
outset, unmarred by a single failure,** and it 
commented upon the spirit of “ red tape ’• in 
which the War Office had acted in concealing 
these successful exploits from the nation. A 
few days later the news of tho fight on Septem- 
ber 28 was received, and it became known that 
tho Mesopotamia force had added to its 
exploits a fresh and striking victory. The public 
satisfaction was great. If only the British 
advance had ended at this point satisfaction 
might never have boon turned into sadness and 
recrimination. But the Fates had other things 
in store. 

Kut was occupied by General TownBhend*B 


troops on S^tember 29. It has been described 
by Sir Mark Sykes, who saw it at this time, as 
** a dirty, tumbledown, insanitary little town," 
but with a minaret and decorated portals as 
perfect in design and line as the best work of 
ancient days. It lies in a loop of the Tigris, 
about 340 miles from the sea, by the river route, 
and contains about 6,000 inhabitants, largely 
Arabs. There is fertile ground about it, which 
might be greatly developed, but, except for its 
position at the northern end of the Shatt-el-Hai, 
it has no special importance, and it will owe its 
place in history solely to its connexion with one 
of the outlying episodes of the Great War. 

When General Townshend had made his 
entry into the town his first care was to re- 
establish order. Owing to the confidence 
reposed in the British throughout Asia this was 
not difficult. Tho late Turkish Governor had, 
it is said, been maintaining his prestige during 
the last week by daily hangings and shootings. 

Enter tho vlctora ; within an hour the women were 
chaffering milk, dates, and sweet limes, the merchants 
were offering controets, policemen wore patrolling the 
dirty streets, a governor was established in an ofRce, 
tired troops were standing in the sun while billets were 
sought for them, and, most unbelievable of all, the 
Arab oultfvators were dropping in to complain of a 
certain horseman who had ridden through a. crop of 
beans, and of a supply and transport officer who ha<l 
parked his belongings in a garden. 

The writer, Su^ Mark Sykes, added: — **It 
must not be supposed that our coming evokes 
enthusiasm, nor our justice gratitude, nor our 
discipline admiration." That, perhaps, was 
true, for " East is East and West is West, and 
never the twain shall meet.** But it was not 
the whole truth, as the writer himself clearly 
recognized, for he went on : 

If the British soldier leads, the Sepoy has not been 
slow to follow f and to see the wounded Indian soldier 
stiffen himself on his stretcher, and sit up to salute an 
unknown British offldsr, gives one a gl^pse of that 
spirit of loyalty, pride, and gloiy in the profession of 
arms that no windy intriguer can dispel, and years of 
patient JusUoe and devotion of forgotten generations 
of Englishmen have evoked. 

That also is true, and it is worth remembering. 
The white man's burden is not borne in vain. 
And it is borne not mainly or even largely by 
Governors and Viceroys and Seore^^es of State, 
good as some of them are, but by obscure 
soldiers and civilians who give their whole lives 
to the East and are unknown to their country- 
men " at home." » 

A remarkable consequence of the Turkish 
defeats, which throws some light upon the 
methods of the Turksjn Mesopotamia and upon 
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t^heir lelationfl with the people, may, perhaps, 
bo mentioned Hfire. 

Not far from Baghdad are several shrines 
held sacred by the great Shiah sect of Musul- 
fnans, and visited by innumeralde pilgrims 
from Persia, India, and other countries. These 
fihrines, espociidly Kerbela and Nejef, are also 
used as places of burial, and many dead are 
brouj^t yearly to be interred in their holy 


earth. The Turks are Sunnis, and regard the 
Shiahs as heretics, but they have always 
tolerated those shijnes, partly because the mass 
of the Arab tribesmen of the country are 
Shiahs themselves, and partly, no doubt, on 
account of the revenue to bo derived from the 
pilgrims, who are subjected to various imposts, 
regular and irregular. 

Shortly after their defeat at Shaiba, perhaps 
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oxiis|KTUt('(i by the tnuichery of their Arab 
allies, but doubt l«^ss in real dinieulties to raise 
money and supplies for the war, the Turkish 
authorities bt^gan to op[)ress tho inhabitants of 
the Koly I Macias, extorting from them money, 
valuables, and foodstiitYs, and impressing men 
for military service, ft may l»e doubted whether 
the Turks wens not within their rights in calling 
upon thes«! people to bear a shans of the burdens 
of war ; but their methods wercs apparcnitly as 
imsgiilar as Turkish methods of government 
usually aif, and serious abuses occurred, homos 
being raided at night, men seized, and women 
molested. finally, at Xojef, tho populace, 
pfThaps a somewhat tiirbulonf. one, rose in 
revolt and barricNidcHl the streets. TheriMipon 
the Turks, who had sent a regiment with 
artillery to hold the pl»w?e, turned tlieir guns on 
the nOiels and damage^d some of tho minarets of 
the shrine. T’lierc? was then some angry fighting, 
the rc^sult of which was that' the n»bel.s got thf* 
uppe r hand and disarme*! tho Turkish troops. 
The tJovernment buildings were burnt and the 
Governor expc^lUni. This revolt was followed by 
outbreaks at Kerbcla and other places, and, in 
tho end, thti Turks weiv everywhere driven out. 

How far the Turks were to blnnie it is not 
possible to say, but the able and judicious 
lioRident in the Persian Gulf, Sir Per<?y Cox, 
who was serving >i8 political officer with the 
British forces in Mesopotamia, evidently 
oonsidored tliat the Turks brought the revolt 
upon themselves. In any case, the whole 
incident seemeil to show that their authority 
in the H;i>ly Places was a very ])recariou.s one, 


and that tla^ Shiah was by no 

means dispr)sed to serve them with c*iithusiasm 
against tlu^ British invarlors. 

It was possibly in connexion with tlw^se 
outim'aks that not long afttv the ocemmtion 
of Kut a circular letter was issuerl by ortl(*r nf 
GeiuTal Nixon to the tribal chiefs of 1,1 
Arabs on the line of the Tigris, in ordc'i* to 
i*eassiiro them about the objects of the BritiNh 
(lovernment, and, if possible, s(*etin^ th<M*r 
neutrality in tho war. T'his letter informed the 
(diiefs that Groat Brihiin hiul been forced 
into the war unwillingly, hy tho intrigues of 
tho Germans, who incited the Turks to acts of 
hostility against her ; that, the British i^iter- 
tained the most friendly feelings towards the 
religious authoritif's of the country, t he inhabi- 
tants of the llf»ly Phveos, and the Arab tribes- * 
men, none of whom would be molested ; and 
that the Arabs should thei-eforo “ refuse to be 
iiiislod into abandoning an at t itudo of aloofness 
and neutrality.** 

This letter has been quoted bcKiause it is an 
(excellent example of the “ political ** work 
which, with the help of sx)ecial officers attached 
to the troops, British commanders in Asiatic 
wars have to iak(! upon themselves. Such 
appeals to the inhabitants of iavodod countries 
are not unknown in Kiiroxiean warfare, but iho 
conditions in tlio East, wliero Governinoiits 
are often composed of foreigners ruling an 
alien if not hostile population, naturally lead 
to attempts on the part of an invading force 
to detach the people from their rulers. In the 
opinion of most soldiers such attempts are 
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I iii-ely sacoessful. Probably t\w bulk of General 
'I’owashend’B oflicera, if tliey read the letter at 
Jill, read it with somewhat contemptuous 
sinusoment, feeling sure that the Arab chiefs 
(Otioemed would receive it, and any canh 
|)i(^nts or robes of honour which might 
iM COiiipany it, with grave politencHs, and would 
th($h proceed to snipe *’ the infidel, according 
to custom, whenever they got the chance. Too 
often tlmt is the only msult of such overtures 
to uncivilized tribesmen, and the political 
is a person who does not, os a rule, command 
M'orm sympathy in a British force. In old 
(lays, when he was wholly independent of 
the British commandiT, and apt at times to 
lake ioo much upon himsolf, lie was it^gardiHl, 
wit.h a ineasuro of rea^^on, as a dangerous 
tiiiisiiiieo ; and some soldiers, if their wortls 
N\(‘re to bo believed, would without deep 
ri‘gi'(^t have seen him lianged. But that 
had system has long been abandoned, and 
that the “ political ” is a subordinate 
lilo* any other, some generals who know 
how to use him find him of more or le.<s value 
in collecting information and supplies. There 
arc even times wlien his otTorts bear real 
fruit in disarming opposition and bringing 
about good relations with the people of 
the country. 'Uhe long-stand itig friendliness 
betw’oon the British and certain Arab chiefs in 
Southern fersia afforded an instaneo of this, 
.Mid gave some reason to hope that the Arab 
nf Mesopotamia might not be found wdiolly 
impervious to diplomatio suasion. 

Order and confidence rc'stored in Kut, 


General Townidiend's next care was to think 
out his plan-s for the prosecution, if there w'as 
to bw a prosecution, of his victorious campaign. 
The fii*st qiiostioii to be decided was whether 
any further advance at all was necessary or 
de.'ifrnblo. It is b\r no moans obvious that this 
was Mu* cnyc. On the contrary, thoro seciiiori 
to be many mis(.ms why the opportunity should 
now be taken to put an end to the forward 
iiiovomHiit. Granted that it had boon necessary 
to go on as far as Kut, a very largo concession, 
Mu*i*e could apparently bo no need to go 
farther. The original obj(*r*ts of the expedition 
had been amply attained, and after the victory 
just won there could now b(i no ronsonahlo 
doubt tliat the British forces wero able to Ix^at 
off any uttac^k arid held the teriitory they litul 
ocmipiod. Why should they try to do more ? 
Uiikjss there was some clear and important 
object in view it w'lis siin-ly unnecessary and 
imprudent to nndta'Iaki? fr(^sh operations, 
calling for rencwisl labour and losses on the 
part of our intops, and lengthening Mu* alnvidy 
long line of coinmiiriications behind tliriii. 

The answer is that thent was now a <?lear 
and hni>ortiuit object in view — the capture of 
Baghdad, which it was hoped would be, both 
on military and on political grounds, so heavy 
a blow to the Turks that it would have a sensible 
e(T*?ct upon the fortunes of the Great War. 
Who first put forward this idea w'as not known, 
but it hod evidently by this timet gained a hold 
on the imagination not only of the soldiers on 
the spot but of others. It was probably the 
natural (tutcomo, if, ind(H*d, it was not partly 
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A WATBR.HOLB DUG IN THB DBSBRT. 


the cauee, of the decision token in ApriL less, indeed not half as great, but the force 
An^, provided that the British forces available at Kut was organized for the water route, and 
were strong enough, there was much to be said had little land transport. And it was a small 
for it. Baghdad was an ancient and famous force. Its original numbers had upver been 

city — ^the capital of the Khalifs, and therefore stated officially ; but after its losses in action, 

in a sense the spiritual centre of the Turkish and the greater losses due to the wear and 

Brnpire. Its fall would on that account tear of a campaign in great Koat and unhealthy 

iituioubtodlv have a groat effect all over tho surroundings, it was now reduced to less than 

Musulman Kost, and perhaps throughout 10, (MM) efiootives. The British battolions had 

the world. Moreover, it was an important been brought down to half their original 

strategical point — ^the military base of Turkish strength, and the drafts which were being' 

Arabia, and so situated that tho occupation of received from India to fill up the India" regi- 

it might oven conceivably affect, in spite of ments consisted of raw recruits. The garrisons 

groat distance, any Turkish projects against in the rear could hardly be expected to spare 

or operations against tho Eussians In any large number of men for the force in the 

Asia Minor. To save it the Turks would frpnt.. The Turks had, it is true, been Treated ly 

probably draw troops from those or other beaten, but they luul not fought badly, and it 

fields. A threat to Baghdad would no doubt was impossible to form any accurate estimate 

be a valuable diversion, if nothing mom of the numbers which they and their Arab 

But if all this were conceded, tho practical supporters would be able to gather for a final 

question before General Townahend, and stand. Morqoyer, the occupation of a city 

all concerned with the Mesopotamian campaign, containing population of not less than 

was the question whether the British forces 150,000 InhaDitants was in itself a serious* 

in that part of tho world were, or could hope matter. Finally, it was quite possible that tho 

shortly to become, strong enough to undertake Turks, who now seemed to be holding the 

such an operation with reasonable prospect of Dordanellee without great difficulty against 
success. Baghdad was 227 miles from Kut the allied attack, might have- already 

.* by water. The distance by land was much large rdlnfdreements to B^hdod, • Indeed. 
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TWS TIMES HISibBY OP THE WAR. 

General appearo to have received I saw the chance, as 1 did in May at Aindra, I 

information that th^had done bo. In such should tidce the risk of pushing on into Baghdad 
circumstances it wais at least possible, if at the heels of the rout.-* Apparently Sir John 

not probable, that he might find himself Nixon had make no objection to this proposal, 

opposed to greatly superior numbers ; while Biit the action at Kut, though a victory, had 

he would have behind him a very long and not resulted in the complete rout of the Turks, 

precarious line" of oammunieations through They had retired rapidly ; but, at all events after 

country held by hostile or at least doubtful the first confusion of defeat, they had retired 

Arab tribes. To push forward one small in fairly good order, covered by a strong rear* 

division on such an errand seemed rash in the guard with infantry and guns ; and by October 3 

extreme. Even If it got to Baghdad it would General Townshend knew that they had halted 

be a mere handful, too weak to do much more and token up a fresh entrenched position at 

than hold the town, and liable at any time to Ctesiphon, across the Baghdiul road. All 

be BUXTOunded there, out of reach of support. chance of riding into Baghdad at the heels of 

The whole project was too full of risk to the rout was over, and the question had to be 

be sound, and so on consideration General n^garded from a fresh point of view. General 

Townshend decided. Townshend, pressing on in pursuit w'ith part 

It is true that before the battle of Kut he of his force, hod then roochod Azizieh, ** 30 

had contemplated an advance on Baghdad in miles from Ctesiphon ’* by land, about 100 

case of victory. To use his own words : “ I miles by river, and from there ho sent to Sir 

told Sir John Nixon previous to the battle of John Nixon, or his Chief of Staff, a tologram 

Kut that not only did I hope to defeat the which seemed to show that in existing con- 

Turks in their position at Kut, but also, as at ditions he considered it dangerous and im- 

Kuma, to rout them completely, and that if desirable for him to march on Baghdad. Tlio 
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telegram was curiously worclod. but it was ooin- 
preheimible enough, and it was so important 
that it must be given iif full. It ran as follows ; 

October 3. 1015. To Major-Oonoral, General Staff, 
Kill. By aviator's report you will see bo had just 
for Kut, and that iho ohance of breaking iip the 
n'trooting Turkish forces, which bavo by now taken up 
n position at Suliman I’ak.* no longer exiata; that 
ffOMition is astride the Jlituhdad rood and the 'i'igria, and 
is OMtiraated to bo six miles of ontremdinients. It is 
also probable thot Baghdad has sent them reinforco- 
nionts. See report by aviator, which gives fi bnrgns, 
:i more Hteomers, 1 mnhelo, 105 bell tents, etc;., also 
many men and many stones, oto. ; another steamer five 
miles west of Suliman I'ak. My opinion, if I may be 
allowed to express one, is tliat up to the battle at Kut, 
our object has been to occupy strategical position of 
Kut. and to consolidate ourselves in tho vilayet.t 
('ti'siphiiTi is now hold by tlie defeated Turkish Forces. 
Should it not be considered politically advisable by 
Govermne^ut to occupy Baghdad at present on account 
of doubtful situaiion at Dardanelles, and possibly of 
our small forces being driven out of Baghdad by stronger 
forces from Anatulin, which would compel us io retire 
diiwii a long line of communications teeming w*itli 
Arabs, at present more or loss hostile, whoso hostility 
would become active on hearing of our retreat, then 
I consider that on all military grounds we should con- 
solidate our position at Kut. The sudden fall of water, 
which moclo our advance in ships most difficult, slow, and 
toilsome, upset our plans of entering Baghdad on the 
heels of Turks while they were rotrenting in disonlcr. 
if, on tho other hand, it is the desire of Government to 
occupy Baghdad, then, unless great risk is to bo run, it is, 
in iiiy opinion, absolutely neecssarv that the advance 
from Kut by rood should be carried out methodically 
by two divisions or oiio army oorps or by one division 
supported closely by another complete division, excltisivo 
of the garrisons of tho important places of Nasiriyab, 
Ahwoi and ArnAra. It is now quite impossible for laden 
ships to go up. 

Tlio giflt of this telegram, expressed in a few 
words, appears to be : 

“On all military grounds it is undosimble 
to tulvonco on Baghdad at present, and we 
should content ourselves with consolidating 
uur position up to Kut, which has hitherto 
V»et?n our object. If, howovor, it is the desire 
of Oovomment, on political grounds, to occupy 
Baghdad, then, unless great risk is to bo pim, 
it is absolutely necessary that tho force ordered 
to do so should consist of two divisions or one 
army corps, or of one division supported closely 
by another complete division, exclusive of the 
garrisons of important places below.*’ 

In foco of this t.elegram General Nixon, who 
was himself at Kut, did not press General 
Townshend to move forward, but left him at 
Azizieh; strengthening him as time went on 
by such reinforcements as were available in 
the country, which amounted to a brigade of 
infantry, two regiments of cavalry, and a 
battery of artillery. On October 24 it became 

* Ctcsiphoii. 

fThc province of DaNro. 


known that two more divisions were, being sent 
io Mesopotamia from France, and this held 
out a prospect that if^hcre w'os to bo an 
advance on Baghdad it would be possible to 
make it in tho strength considered by General 
Townshend to be “ absolutely necessary.” 
Then, on some date unknown» but at some 
period in October long before the arrivni 
of tho divisions from France, General Nixon 
seems to have expressed to the Indian Govom- 
rnont, or direct to the Homo Government, 
either of his own accord or in answer to inquiry, 
an opinion in favour of an advance; tlic> 
GuvernTnent of India acesepted it, and M.M. 
Oox ernment did likewise. Upon tliis General 
Nixon gave General Townshend the word 
to move forward, and he did so. On Novem- 
ber 11 his advanced troops, the cavalry and 
a brigade of infantry, broke up camp at 
A/.izieh, and a few days later the whole of 
the force was in march for Baghdad. 

It was still a small force for such an under- 
taking, perhaps 12,000 men all told; but 
General Toxvnshend made no protest as io its 
inadequacy, regarding his telegram of Octo- 
ber .*1 as “all that a subordinate commander 
could do ” in this respoct ; and General Nixon 
assumed, rightly or wrongly, that ho no 
longer thought himself too weak. Indeed, 
after some personal communication between 
General Nixon’s Chief of Staff and General 
Toxvnshend, it seemed to General Nixon “ quite 
clear that the final confirmation of the corning 
of two divisions from France had satisfied 
him (Townshend) that the conditions he men- 
tioned at the beginning of the month were 
fulfilled.” How this can have been tho cose, 
when tho two divisions were still in Franco or 
on the high seas, is not easy to understand, 
for General Townshend’s division was certainly 
not “supported closely by another complete 
division.” That, however, was a. raatlor 
between the two soldiers only, for Gonenil 
Townshend’s telegram of October 3, being the 
telegrmn of a subordinate, had not been sent 
on to the Government of India. 

Meanwhile the campaign had been attracting 
much attention in England, and on November 2 
the matter came up in the House of Commons. 
The Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, then took 
upon himself the duty of explaining 
situation. He announced that Sir John Nixon 
was within measurable distance of Baghdad. 
“ I do not think,” he said, “ that in the whole 
course of tlie war there hcM been a series of 




WADING THROUGH THE MARSHES. 

IndUn troopi advancing to the support of a British attack. 

operations more carefully contrived, rnorts the Dardanelles. That hupe, doubtless sluiretl 

hi'illiantly conducted, and with a better pros- by the (lovornment, aiul presuniably the real 

po('t of final sucoesM.” The House ohecrod, cause of the advance, was heicrht>ened towanis 

and the inference drawn from this speech by the end of Noveiiil)er by n'porLs of a victory 

the country was that British troops would gained by CSeneral "J\)wn.shrnd within 20 

^*000 be in occupation of the famous city. miles of Baghdad, and it seemed os if the con- 

Ooiieral Townshend's subsequent advance from fidence of the Prime ]V1inist«*r >\ as on the point 

Azizieh was therefore regarded with cheerful- i>f being fully juslified. 

and it was confidently hoped that the Then the blow fell. Tht‘ first reports of the 
l»low struck at the Turks in this quarter would victory, though leaving some roofii for doubt . 

bo some compensation for the great losses had been generally satisfac^tory. A few days 

*ind disappointmemts of the luihappy venture in later it was stated by the India Office that 
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General Toivnahend had “ withdrawn his force 
to a position lower down the river/* which 
looked ominous. Finally, on December 6, 
it was known that the victory had been turned 
into a repulse, and that the British were in 
full retreat down the line of the Tigris. A 
“ severe check ** hod been administered to tho 
expeditionary force, whose record till then had 
boon one of unmorred success, and there was 
to be no speedy capture of Baghdad. It was 
a deep disappointment to the nation, already 
saddened by tho gloom which hung over tho 
Dardanelles. 

General Towmshend had in truth suffered not 
a dc^feat in the open field, but still a repulse 



which made it clear that his small force had 
shot its bolt. The story of that repulse and 
its consequences is honourable to him and his 
troops, who did all that men could do ; but 
it is none the less a melancholy one, and there 
was some reason to fear that political reasons 
might in this instance, os so often before, 
have been iJlowed to override military con- 
siderations. 

Advancing by both banks of the Tigris, with 
littie opposition, while the flotilla of war boats 
and transport followed closely by the river bed. 
General Townshend’s division was concentrated 
on November 21 at Lajj, a point nine miles from 
the Turkish position. Information had reached 
him that thia was held by his old opponent, 
Nur-ed-Din Bey. with 13,000 regular troops and^ 
38 guns, besides Arabs ; and there were reports 
that large Turkish reinforcements were about to 
join the enemSr. The truth of these reports could 
not be ascertained, but, in case th^ should be' 


true, it was evidently desirable thatNur^-Din 
should, if possible, be attacked and beaten 
before his leinforoements came up. ^General 
Townshend therefore decided to attack at once, 
and, leaving his shipping at Lajj, he marched 
on the night of the 2lBt, arriving before daylight 
in front of the Turkish lines, which had been 
thoroughly reconnoitred by his airmen. 

Ctesiphon was a place of deep historical 
interest. It had in ancient times been tho 
capital of the Persian kingdom of the Chosroes ; 
and thirteen hundred years before the date on 
which it first heard the sound of British guns 
it had been the scene of memorable warfare* 
between Moslems and Infidels. In the year 
036 A.D., soon after tho death of tho Prophet, 
when the Arab tribes, swarming from their 
desert sands in all the ardour of a new-born 
faith, had boldly thrown down the gauntlet to 
the two great powers of the world, “ Rfiin ” and 
Persia, the host of Islam, marching from 
victory to victory, finally drove tho Persians 
back to their ca]>ital on the Tigris. At that tinn* 
Ct>esiphon extended to both banks of the river 
and included Seleiicia, tho former capital of t he 
Alexandrian kings. There the Arabs wen* 
checked, for the walls of Scleucia were too strong 
for them to storm, and their rude engines of 
warfare made no impression on the ramparts of 
sunburnt brick. For months tho Persians held 
their assailants ut bay. Tlien, at last, worn out 
by famine, the garrison evacuated the town in 
the night, and crossed the river to Ctesiphon, 
taking with them all their boats. For some weeks 
longer the Arabs remained in si^t of tho city 
and of the palace of the Chosroes, with its grcii t 
hall of white marble and stately Arch, already 
one of the wonders of the world. Their efforts 
to colleol boats proved unsuccessful, and it 
seemed as if, after all, their army of 60,000 men 
would have to raise the siege. Qpt, when hope 
had almost left them, a deserter told them of a 
ford whei^, with some swimming perhaps, their 
horses mic^t get across the river. It seemed a 
desperate venture, for the stream was swift, and 
on the rise, but, after some hesitation, they 
decided to put their fortunes to the hazard, and 
a body of picked horsemen plunged into the 
flood. They repu)hed the farther shore, and 
driving back a few of the enemy who opposed 
their landing, secured the ford. The [Persians, 
taken by surprise, fled panio-striicken, and the 
whole dty feU toto the hands of the conquerors- 
The spoil was of . priceless value— millions in 
boin, vdth oountless vessds of gold and silver. 
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ivnd B, great store or jewels and wealUi of all 
kinds, induding the re^^lia of tho Persian 
i:tnpire and the sword of the Chosroes. ThS" 
Arab leader took up his residence in tho royal 
palace, and the Great Hall was . turned into a 
House of prayer for the worship of the Qod of 
Islam. 

A hundred years later, when the Khalif 
of the day had chosen Baghdad for the site 
of his future oapitol, he resolved to demolish 
Mio palace of the Ohosroes to provide material 
for tho new city. • Much of it he overthrew and 
4 -arriod away, but not all. “ The noble Arch, 
liard as iron,” says the historian of tho Khalifate, 

withstood the pickaxe,” defying all his 
<'iforts. ”And there on the river’s left bank 
still stands the grand monument in majesty, 
while aM around is now a bare and sandy 
plain.” 

It was to look down, after twelve centuries 
more had passed, upon the grim struggle in 
which British and Turks, backed by their Indian 
and Arab allios, contended for the mastery of 
Mesopotamia. From tho British lines at Lajj, 
on tho ovoning of November 21, it had been 
soon standing out against a blood-red sunset 
sky ; and in the morning the British soldier 


awoke from his imeasy sleep on the chilly 
moonlit plain to see it facing the sunrise, with 
tho Turkish host gathered about it.. Tradition 
lives long in the Bast, and perhaps the Arabs 
who confronted tho invader of their country 
foiuid encouragement from the great mass that 
towered above them, a silent witness to tho 
ancient conquests of their race. It may even be 
possible that some feeling of the kind had its 
influence in leading the Turks to fix upciii this 
spot for their last stand in defence of Baghdad. 
More probably their German-trained oilicors 
found other reasons for tho choice, but senti- 
ment and superstition have a strong hold on the 
Eastern mind. 

Nur-ed-Din and his troops luui taken up a 
position somewhat similar to the one from which 
they had been driven at Kut. It lay astride tho 
Tigris, and consisted of two lines of can^fiilly 
prexjared ontrenchmonts strengthened by re- 
doubts. Tho first lino was about nine miles in 
length — six to tho north of tho rivor, three to 
the south. Tlio second line was roughly fiaralkd 
to the first — five miles behind it on the south 
bank, two miles behind it on the north bank. 
In rear of tho second lino was a bridge connect- 
ing tho two wings of tho army. Close beside iho 
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river on tlie iM»rth side, and midway between 
the tw’o lines, stood the (Ireftt Arch. 

As at Kilt, ( Jeiipral 'rownshond attacked the 
left of till* enemy's position, and after a severe 
figlit the front lino of trenches was stormed with 
“a rush and a roar of cheering.” The 46th 
Turkish division, whudi hold them, was practi- 
cally destroyed. It lost 1,300 prisoners, and 
the trenehets worn choked with dead. The 
attacking force t hen pwissod on, across a flat, 
bare desert, towanls the second line, losing 
heavily from the artillery and rifle fire of the 
Turks. Nevertheless, advancing by short 
rushes t hey at last reached the line, and, fighting 
•fiercely, <*arriod a portion of the trfMiehcs, 
with eight 'J’urkish guns. Jlut tliew^ the 
BiicecH^s of t.heso bravo troops camo to an end. 
Bringing up .strong reinforrcnients of fresh 
men, the Turks made one coiint<u‘-attnek after 
another ; t he tide of liattlo swayed backwards 
and forwards ; the ca])tiired guns changed 
hands time after timo ; aimuunition ran shorty 
all the mules having been killed by slurapnel^ 
and at lost, as niglit fell, it was seen that 
our people could do no more. T^eaving, 
sorely against their will, the guns in the 
hands of the enemy, they were withdrawn to 
the line of tnmehes they had first taken, and 
there they spent the night. It was for from 
lieing a night of complete rest, for tho Tivks, 
emboldened by their sucoess, seemed dis- 
posed to attack in the darkness the lino they 
had lost. Blit their attac.ks, if, indeed, 
they ever meant to attack, came to nothing, 
and in the morning onr weary troops still held 
not only the first 'I'urkish position biit some 
ground beyond. 

During this ilay, November 23, General 
'J'ownshend reorganized his force in this 
position, and coHocUmI his numerous w*oundod, 
hut no attempt was made at a frosh advance. 

” Owing to heavy loasc^s in killed and wounded 
it. was inadvisable to renew the offensive.” The 
'Piirks understood, and throughout the following 
night they made repeated attacks all along the 
line, 'rhey were beaten off with great loss, 
their advancing masses being dispersed in 
every cose before they got to close quarters, 
and when day broke our oavalry were well 
forward. All about the base of the Arch was 
” the gallop and glint of horsemen who wheeled 
in tho level sun.” It was believed that another 
mlvancc would take place without delay. 

But no orders camo to move forward. 
November 24 was, like the 23rd, a day of 


comparative inaction, spent in remoring to 
Lajj the wounded and prisoners, now amounting 
to 1,650, and a third night was passed in the 
same position. During this night the Turkis 
did littlo to molest the British force, and on the 
morning of the 26th it was still hoped that they 
were about to abandon the hard-fought battle- 
field, which was covered with their dead ami 
wounded. This hope was soon at an end. 
More Turkish reiiiforcomonts came up, and 
during tho afternoon it was seen that largo 
columns wore moving down to turn both of th«> 
British flanks, while bodies of cavalry began to 
threaten the rear. Faced by fresh tror)p.«i 
groatly outnumbering his own, perliaps in tho 
proportion of three or four to one, and eiicuin- 
hered by thousands of prisoiiei's and wounded, 
t he British commander rooognized that anolhor 
attack could not succeed. To remain when; lio 
vras would bo to incur the danger of being iMif- 
off from his base. During the night of llio 
26th he withdrew to I<<ajj, whore his beat.^ 
and supplies had remained. The advance un 
Baghdad waa‘ over. The Arch of the ChosriH'M 
had proved the liigh-water mark of invasion. 

l^aj j, where General Townshenrl halted liuriiig 
November 26, was not a place at which he 
could make a permanent stand. ” A position 
so far from bases of supply,” General Nixon 
wrote, ” with a vulnerable line of communica- 
tion along the winding shallow river, was 
unfavourable for defence. It was necossai-y to 
withdraw farther down stream to a more 
secure locality until conditions might enable a 
resumption of the offensive.” The place 
selected was Kut, which had already, 
to some extent, been supplied and prepared. 
There the retreating force might hope to bc‘ 
joined before many weeks had passed by rein- 
forcements from below. Kut was for in rear - 
210 miles by the river and 70 or more by rood — 
but the decision seemed sound. On Novem- 
ber 27 the retreat began, and for about half iht' 
distance was not much molested. But ihe 
Turks had no intention of letting their enemy 
escape unscathed, or escape at all if they could 
help it. Their mounted troops were pushing 
down the river round the British flan'es, and. 
as Townshend had foreseen* the Arabs of the 
neighbouring country were hostile. Many 
them had joined what they now believed 
to be the winning side, and it was evident 
that the British might soon find their retre*d 
inieroepted. Enemy horsemen were rqiorted 
even below Kut. Impeded as they wore by 
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the heeeesity of keeping within supporting 
distance of the naval flotilla and boats, which 
were constantly grounding in the loops and 
twists of the river, the retiring troops could 
not push on as rapidly as they might have 
done ; and this gave the enemy time to 
overtake them. The position was one to cause 
grave anxiety. 

On November 20 the cavalry under Brigadier- 
General Roberts drove back some enemy 
horsemen who were attacking a stranded 
gunboat. ^The 14th Hussars and 7th Hariana 
Lancers made a successful charge, and killed 


a column which tried to envelop the British 
right flank enabled General Townshend to 
break off the fight and retire. But the enemy's 
attacks were resolute, and he reported that 
only *'the splendid steadinoss of the troo{)s 
and the excellence of his Brigadiers ” had 
allowed him to extricate liis force from its 
diiiicuit position. It hod been in serious 
danger, and though the Turks wore shaken 
off for the time their superiority in the field 
was now manifest. 

On December 3, without further fighting, the 
British force was “ installed at Kut,*' and the 



or wounded 140 of thorn. But the Turks 
were still advancing, and on the following 
day Gksneral Townshend was forced to halt at 
Umra-el-Tubal because the shipping was in 
trouble owing to shoal water, the gunboat 
Hhaitan having grounded. Her guns and 
stores were removed by the Firefly and Shushan 
under heavy sniping from both banks, but the 
Shaitan could not be refloated, and had to bo 
abandoned. The delay was considerable, and 
during the night of the 30th the whole Turkish 
force came up. At daylight on December 1 
they attacked in great strength, and a hard 
fight ensued. The Turks lost heavily from 
the British artillery fire, aiid a successful 
attack made by the cavalry brigade against 


retreat w^as at an end. Though closely pressed. 
General Townshend had brought in with him 
the 1,650 prisoners taken at Ctesiphon, and there 
had never been anything approaching a rout. 
Nevertheless, the losses of the force during the 
battle and retreat had beem severe — 4,667 men 
^-and the naval flotilla had been obliged to 
abandon not only the Shaitan, but also the 
Firefly and Comet, which hod grounded during 
the fight of DtHjemlwr 1, ond Ijeen surrounded 
by the enemy. Their crews were taken off with 
great difficulty by the Sumana imder close and 
heavy fire. “Throughout these operations,*' 
Qener^ Nixon wrote, “Captain Nunn, Lieu- 
tenant Eddis, who was wounded, and eU 
officers and men of the naval flotilla behaved 
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with great coolnoas and bravery under most 
trying circumstances.'* 

Once the retreat was over, Oeneral Townshend 
set to work to strengthen his position and 
pieiiaro to stand a siege imtil relief should arrive 
from the south. Heinlorcements for Meso- 
potamia wore known to be coming from over- 
sea, and it was hoped that with the force 
almady under General Nixon's command there 
would soon bo troops enough not only to relieve 
Kut, but oven to resume the interrupted 


advance. Meanwhile the Qrst thing was to get 
rid of all superfluous men and animals. The 
numerous sick and wounded, and the Turkish 
prisoners, were sent down to Basra by water. 
On December 0 the cavalry, who could be more 
useful outside, and a convoy of transport 
animals, marched down the road towards 
Amdra. All unnecessary shipping was also sent 
away. These measures wore, carried out just in 
time, for on the day the cavalry left Kut the 
enemy closed in upon the northern front of the 
position, and on the following day the invest- 
ment of the place wall complete. 

As before stated, Kut lies in a loop of the 
Tigris. This loop has the shape of the letter V, 
with its open end pointing about north-west. 
The town is at the opposite end, near the spot 
where the Shatt-el-Hai flows out of the Tigris. 
The loop is about two miles in length and a mik^ 
in breadth. Across the open end had been 
constructed a line of defences, which were now 
strengthened. The lino terminated at it<s 
eastern extremity in a redoubt, close to wliicli 
was a bridge of boats across the river. Two 
detached posts were thrown out on the right 
honk of the river, one to cover the bridge, the 
other opposite the town. 

The siege now began. On December 8 tho 
enemy bombarded heavily from three sides, and 
Nur-ed-Din called upon General Townshend to 
surrender. On the 9th the Turks attacked the 
detachment on the right bank covering the 
bridge, and it was forced to retire. The bridge 
was now useless, if not dangerous, as the enemy 
held the right bank in such force that an attack 
upon him would have been impracticable, and 
General Townshend decided that the bridge? 
must be demolished. His orders were gpccess- 
fully carried out, with little loss, by a part>y 
imder Lieutenant A. B. Mathews, R.E., and 
Lieutenant R. T. Sweet, of the 2nd Battalion, 
7th Gurkha Rifles. 

Then followed several days of continuous 
bombardment, varied by attacks which were 
beaten off with severe loss to the Turks. In one 
such attack, on December 12, General Nixon 
reported that their casuidties were estimated at 
1,000 killed and wounded. After this the enemy 
settled down to regular siege operations and 
conflned themselves to sapping and mining. 
Two or three sueeessful sorties on a small scale 
were made by tiie garrison, who were in good 
heart and in no' difficulty about supplies. 
Nothing perhaps .ffid more to keep up their 
spirits than the example of th^ eommander. 
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alwayD Aaery and confident and almoBt bd^friah 
in his love of fun. So matters continued until 
Christthas Eve, when another attack, and thin 
time a formidable one, was made upon oiur 
works. The point selected'by the enemy was the 
redoubt previously mentioned, at the north- 
cast comer of the defences. This redoubt was 
heavily bombarded during the night of Decem- 
ber 23, and throughout the morning of the 
24thr the parapet was broached, and then, 
believing their time w'os come, the Turks 
swarmed out of their trenches, a hundred yards 
away, and suddenly rushed to the assault, 
'rheir onset was at first successful. They 
got through the breach, and for a time it 
looked as if they might maintain their hold. 
Their success was shortlived, for a strong 
coimter-attaek was latmched against them, and, 
farter a hand-to-hand fight, in which the Oxford 
Light Infantry and Norfolk Regiment w'ere 
conspicuous, they were driven out, leaving 
200 dead in the redoubt. This first failure 
(lid not discourage them. Under cover of dark- 
ness they returned to the assault, fresh troops 
poming in to fill tho place of those wdio fell, and 
at least onco they again succeeded in effecting a 
lodgment. But they wore again expelled, the 
.({(vrrison fighting with desperate resolution, and 
though the strugglo lasted throughout the 
night, Biinriso on Christmas morning saw it at 
an end. It had resulted in a bloody repulse for 
the assailants, whose deiSd lay heaped in and 
around the redoubt. They had lx!en driven not 
only out of tho defences but out of their fore- 
most line of trenoh, and tho garrison wore left 
to pass their Christmas Day in peace. 

From then until the close of the year no 
fiirthen attiwks of the kind were delivered. A« 
largo body of tho enemy marched round Kut 
and took up a position some miles down the 
river, to block any attempt at relief, while the 
rest of his troops kept the garrison closely 
besieged ; but, for the time, any chance of tho 
speedy fall of the place seemed to be over. 

Thus ended th6 advanc-o from which so 
much had boon hoped. Since the landing of 
the expeditionary force, 14 months earlier, 
the Turks had been repeatedly beaten on their 
own ground, and a large Turkish province had 
been conquered. Finally a body of British 
troops had marched up almost to within sight 
of Baghdad, more than fiOO miles from the 
sea. Then, after a gallant and portially-suc- 
cessful attempt to storm a strong entrenched 


position hold by greatly superior numbers, llio 
advance of the British force hod been checked, 
and eventually it liad been obliged to fall 
back to a point 2(K) miles down the river. 
But it had gone back fighting steadily, and 
bearing off ivith it a large number of prisoners 
wrested from the entrenchments of its enemy. 
I’he attempt on Baghdad had failed, but un- 
questionably the balance of honour and advan- 
tage still lay M'ith the invaders. They were 
still in possc^ssion of a gn^at tnwt of Turkish 
territory, and they had siiown again and again 
that British troops, and Indiaji troops led by 
British officers, were more than a match for an 
equal number of Turks, even when the Turks 
were trained and directed by (.Icnnau officers, 
and held strong positions. British and In- 
dians alike felt that they were the better men, 
and not discoiiriigemeut but a spirit of pride 
and confidence was tho result of the years 
fighting. 

Nevertheless the blow at Baghdad had 
failed; and tho British imlioii, sore at its 
disappointment, now demanded (o know who 
was to blame. It was felt, as further infonria- 
tion came in, that (General Townshend’s force 
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had been far too small for the work exited 
of it. There wore, moreover, reports that the 
provision made for the transport and modieal 
requirements of the force had been deplorably 
insufllciont, and that oiir troops, especially 
the sick and wounded, had been exposed to 
wholly unnecessary sufferings. A vehement 
feeling of indignation araso, and grew stronger 
day by day. 

Time would doubtless show who was in 
fact responsible for the reverse sustained by 
our arms. The first, and perhaps the natural, 
inclination of the British public in such oases, 
has always been to throw the blame on the 
military commander. But military reverses 
have not always been duo to the soldiers in 
command. Any reader of Fortosoue’s “ History 
of the British Amiy ** must have had it brought 
homo to him, if he did not know it already, 
that too often the reputation of British generals 
and the lives of British troops have been wan- 
tonly sacrificed by the incompetence or selfish- 
ness of statesmen and politicians. When the 
case came up for judgment, on full knowledge 
of the facts, the question for decision was 
not which general blundered, but. what authori- 
ties, military or civil, wore chiefly to blame. 
His Majesty's Government and the Govern- 
ment of India were both concerned in the 
invasion of Mesopotamia and the march on 
Baghdad. They might have been wholly free 
from fault in the matter ; but they might have 
bc*en not only in fault but primarily and 
chiefly in fault. They could not bo absolved 
at the expense of the soldiers on the spot 
unless it was clearly proved that the soldiers 
miskMl them, and that they neither took the 
initiative in urging the imfortunate advance 
nor could pro|>erly have forbidden it. 

It was possible that this could bo proved. I'he 
military conuiianders might be shown to have 
erred from over-boldneas, and to have pressed 
their views upon their Governments in such a 
way that those Governments could not decline 
to accept them. This seemed the less unlikely 
from the fact that the military commanders 
had been trained in a school where boldness 
of action was steadily inculcated. For many 
generations, over since the foremost of our 
Sepoy generals, Arthiv Wellesley, 

Against the myriads of Aimaye 

Clashed with his fiery few and won, 

has been the tradition of the Indian Army 
that an Asiatic enemy can best be met by bold 


' attack, and that nothing is so dangerous as 
any show of backwardness. That tradition is 
based on oountless wars. Clive, long before 
Wellesley's day, Roberts and many others in 
later times, have helped to founcl or establish 
it. If on rare occasions in our Asiatic history 
over-boldness led to defeat, it led, times without 
number, to victory against almost hopeless 
odds. It was the very foundation of our 
Indian Empire. Therefore it did not seem 
altogether improbable that the imlitary com- 
manders in this campaign were over bold, and 
that they pressed their views on their Govern- 
ments with a confidence which whs hard to resist. 

But this was not yet proved. General 
Townshend's telegram of October 3 .seemed to 
throw much doubt upon it, and to suggest that 
the advance on Baghdad was made on political 
rather than on military grounds. In the House 
of Lords, on December 8, Lord Crewe declared 
that “the early capture of Baghdad would 
have been a great stroke both from a military 
and a political point of view.*’ He was then 
generously defending the man who actually 
carried out the advance. “ It was a complete 
error,** he said, “to suppose that this was a 
rash military adventure imdortaken by General 
Townshend on his c^wn initiative. 'Fho advance 
on Baghdad had been contemplated some 
months ago.** He went on to say that “a 
sufficient force had been collected to carry out 
the operation, the whole proceedings having 
been thought out by the Commander-in-Chjef, 
Sir J<jhn Nixon.** But ho did not show, or 
allege, that the initiative was Sir John Nixon's. 
It seemed not impossible that His Majesty's 
Government, anxious to have in the capture 
of Baghdad a set-off against the evacuation 
of the Dardanelles, themselves suggested or 
pressed the advance. 

As to the alleged breakdown in medical 
arrangements, and in other respects, there was 
undoubtedly strong ground for the feeling of 
the nation that the matter demanded thorough 
investigation, and the sternest apportionment 
of blame for any avoidable suffering inflicted 
upon our brave and patient soldiery, who under 
the best conditions would have suffered much. 
On the facta as reported the nation did well 
to be angry ; 'and it was exp^ted that sooner or 
later it would pronounce an unsparing judg- 
ment. The times aro gone for ever when the 
soldier could be safely neglected and left t< 
die in misery for want of his country’s care. 
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Phase of the Russian Campaign-' Some 
Strategy — Situation in August, 191«. 

T he opening moves of the caippaign 
in the Caucasus have already lieeii 
described in an earlier chapter.* 
The Turkish advance, which was 
believed to embody in a special degree the 
aims and the skill of Enver Pasha and his 
German advisers, began at the end of NoveinlM'^r, 
1914, with a brilliant dash across the Russian 
.\siatie border f>ver a wide front, and came to 
an inglorious conclusion at Sarikamish in the 
first work of tho following January. The 
plan was tho plan of Berlin, but the hands wercf 
the hands of Constantinople, and the invasion 
failed utterly in its main objective— 1 1 h* 
(capture of Kars, which had been lost by 
'Purkey in 1878. At Sarikamish, which may 
bo called tho Turkish Tannenberg, General 
Viidenitoh, the Russian commander, with an 
army inferior in numbers and equipment, 
practically annihilated the main Turkish force 
and captured Ikdan Pasha with tho whole of 
bis staff, t<^ther‘ with the German oflicers 
attached. 

“The Turks have their German friends to 
thank for this,'' was the comment attributed 
to a high Russian officer on hearing tho news, 
and the whole advance movement was an 
* Vol. III.. Chap. LI. 
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excellent illustration of the danger of attempting 
to carry out a complicated series of operations 
without the tlnmingh army training ncfeessary 
for its HiiccesK. On the extnniie left wing, indeed, 
in tin? Clj^orok valley, a small Turkish force, 
fighting in the old dogged way, made a coii- 
siderable advance and kept up a lroublc;s<ime 
resistance for many months ; so that altlmugh 
tho campaign as a whole was ovt^r with Sn-ri- 
kamish on .laiiiiary 0, lOl.*), it was not till 
April 8 that thf> RussianH wi^n.> in a position 
to announc(> otheially that tlif* 'Piirks were 
“ comfiletely ousted from the distric^ts bor- 
dering on Batiim and Kars." Mean^^hilc there 
was mucli jubilation in I’etrogrod, and .some 
writers, with the incurable optimism of the 
amatCMir expert, began to talk of the spix.'dy 
appearance of a Russian army. "under the 
walls of C^mstantinople." 

But we may be .sui*e that Count Vorontsoff- 
DashkotT and General Yudenitch cherislied 
no such illusions. Russia's host troojMs were 
far away on her western front, and tho Army 
of the Caucasus, splendidly as it had acquitted 
itself, was comparatively small in niimliers 
and mainly composed of second line troops. 
There ensued, therefore, a long period of 
waiting and of careful preparation before 
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AFTER THE DEFEAT AT SARIKAMISH. 
I'urkilh itraMlcrs making for Brzarum. 


anything liko a general advance could even 
be thought of. And the Kuasiari force in 
Persia, wliich has already been mentioned.* 
was in a dilTicult position at Tabriz, while troops 
from the Cauensiis were required to maintain 
the prestige of the northern empire in that 
direction. By patience, energy, and skill 
ail those difTiculti(*s were in time suimounted 
and it is our task in this chapter to t(*]l the 
story of the great advance — one of t he most 
V)rilliant and successful of the whole war — in 
the coursci of which llussia's victorious stan- 
dards wore planted succesHively in Krzerum — 
'Furkey’s “ impregnable ” citadel in the Kast^ — 
in Trebizond — h4?r leading Bliutk Sea port, the 
gateway of trade for Kastern Asia Minor and 
Persia- in Krzinjan — a hundred miles inland — 
and in Mush, Hitlis, and Van, still reeking with 
the blood of massacred Amienians. 

The whole country is one of extraordinary 
difficulty for military operations. All Switzer- 
land, with its mountains, could be dropped 
into the vast complex of mountain land 
stretching from the plains of Hussia far into 
Asia Minor and Persia without producing any 
retnarkablc variation in its rugged outline. 
PMbiirz and Ararat would still tower unchal- 
lenged over Mont Blanc and the Matterhorn. 
For centuries —since Ivan took Astraklion, 

• Vol. ITT., p. 70. 


sinco Peter took Azov — the eyes and the 
heart of UiisHia have been set on this mighty 
barrier that stretched betw^i>en the two sens and 
closed to her the gates of the south. To obtain 
possession even of the northern ranges, Bussiii, 
os General Kuropatkin* pointed out ten years 
before the Great War, fought two wars with 
Persia and three with Turkey, only to find at 
the last that the south was guarded against Iut 
“ not only by the Turks but by the Germans.” 
“ The task of preserving our position on 
the Mediterranoon from the Block S<*a,” he 
added prophetically, “ has passed to thc^ 
twentieth century.” The liussian War 
Minister was, no doubt, speaking prinwu’ily 
of the Balkans, but the Baghdad Railway 
and all that it meant for Asia Minor was 
also in his thoughts, for he recognizetl that 
’\n KurojM) Russia had no land frontier with 
Turkey, whereas in Trans-Gaucasia Russin 
marches for 326 miles with Turkey, and foi 
465 wdth Persia. “ The /^ntier fixed in 1878, 
he said, “gives us an advantageous I’oulc 
by which to advance on Erzerum, the most 
important point in Asia Minor, and the only 
fortress of any strength nearesr than Scutari.” 

The Caucasus campaign seventy years 
earlier, in which England and Russia fount! 
themselves on opposite sides, was iUuminatcfl 

• The£tu$9ian Army, by A. N. Kuropatkin, Vol. I.. P- 3 
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by one incident characteristic of the relations taineers of vark>d nationality-Circasrians 

that existed between chivalrous foes in the Georgians, Lesgians. Tartars, Kurds, Annenians 

days before ww had been degraded by Prussian and so forth -to produce something like p<w!o 

brutality. The defence of Kara, then a Turkish and order in what is now a Russian province, 

outpost, was entrusted to General Fenwick “It is,” says Mr. Douglas Freslifield, “an 

Williams, a Canadian by birth, who held out othiiological museum where the invaders of 

for over five months against the repeated Eurojje as they travelled westward to b«! 

attacks of Muravieft and the encroachments manufaclured into notions left boliind samplis) 

of cholera, famine, and cold within tlio walls. of tliomselvos in their row condition.” Once 

As no relief was possible and the garrison was across the (^aucasiis proper, Russia found her- 

exhausted, Williams was compelled at the s...lf confronttxl with a pretty solid population 



GBNKRAl. YUDENITCH. 

He is photographed studying tactical problem. 

<Mul of. NoveiDhop, 1855, to ii^k for ton ns. of AnnenianH and Kurds, with tlio lVr.siah.s 

.Muravieff, all of whose assaults had been hurltnl st ill aoino way off on the sriiitherii shon-w of 

hiu^k with great Iosr, and w'ho respected a the Caspian, and the Turks in a corresponding 

gallant fofe, readily conceded Williams s claim position on the Black Sea. Reference to the 

to bo pennittod to march out with the honours colourwl map which forms the frontispiece^ to 

”1 war. You have made yourself/’ he wrote. Volume VI IT. of this History, togothcr with 

a name in history, and posterity will stand the explanation given on page 77 of Volin no 

amazed.. at the endurance, the courage, and tho ILI., will inako a very coiiiplicated situation as 

di.scipline which this siege has called forth in clear ixs is possible. But the state of affairs 

the remains of an anny.” on either side of the Turco-Persian frontier in 

It took Russia sixty-two years of almost this quarter had been one of practical anarchy 

constant warfare with the Caucasian moun- for several years past. 
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Hound Lako Vftn, and on to the woHtem side 
of I^ke IVinia acnws the VorHian frontier, 
Kunln and Armen ians are inextricably mingled 
together. Thin state of ufTairs hod always 
provided the Turks with an oppc^rtiinity and a 
pretext for a inaHHOcre of Annenians as oft-en 
an their fears proinptc?d them to suspect any- 
thing in the nature of disafTeetion, the Kurds 
lictiiig as willing instriunonts whenever called 
on. The inassocres of April- July, 1916 — ^the 
most systematic, widespread and ruthless of 
•a long 8i.«rie8 — have already been descrilxxl at 
length.* ft is only necessary here to n^mind 
readers t hat t he Turkish defeats in the Caucasus 


tained mainly with the view of keeping occupied 
Halid Bey and the remnants of his anny and 
preventing them from reinforcing the Turkish 
troops at Baghdad and down the Tigris, where 
the British force was advancing from the 
Persian Gulf. At the beginning of May quite 
a notable little victory over superior numbers 
was gained by the Russians at Dilma,n, to the 
north-west of Lake Urmia. Meanwhile the 
Turkish army had to some extent reorganized 
itself after the disaster of January, with the 
aid of reinforcements from Anatolia 'and from 
Syria, but neither side was sufficiently sup- 
ported from headquarters to be in a position 



MACHINE GUNS CAPTURED AT SARIKAMISH. 


and on the Suez Canal (February, 1916) and 
their failure to make good their plans for the 
c^onqiiest of Western Persia impelled them to 
assert the supremacy of their race and their 
rf>ligioii in the Kastem highlands. They did 
it in wholesale fashion, and they resiuned the 
process at intervals afterwards, a message from 
Baku in» November, 1916, announcing the 
massacre at Si vas of 6,000 of the 6,000 Armoniana 
left alive at that p]act^ 

During 1 he? rest of the summer of 191 5 nothing 
of military importance occurred or was reported 
from the main front in the Caucasus. Russian 
pr essure in Western Persia was still main. 

• Vol. VIII., Chap. CXXIOIL 


to think of resuming operations. The British 
force continued its successful advance in 
Mesopotamia ; Egypt and Arabia still detained 
considerable forces, while the landing on the 
Gallipoli peninsula, with its direct menace to 
Constantinople, caused very real anxiety in 
the Turkish capital. All this time Russia was 
fighting for her life on her western front from 
the Baltic to the Caipathians, and, hampered 
by a desperate shortage of guns and munitions, 
was being driven back with imbroken front in 
Poland and the Baltic provinces, as well as in 
Gfidicia. 

Tn August, 1915, the Tutks,' having finished 
for the time their sanguinary exploits in 




THE TSAR INSPECTING HIS ARMY OF THE CAUCASUS. 


Armenia imd the Van -Urmia district, and the 
KiiSHianH having xeoccupied Van (August 17), 
again showed some activity in the coast region, 
whore the army that had offered such stub- 
born resistance, in tlie Chorok valley still con- 
stituted a menace to the frontier. Even on the 
Block Sea Turkish veasols began to show thom- 
solvoM, and to throw troops and provisions into 
Trobizond for the defence of Erzeruin. In the 
third week of this month the Russians struck 
back vigorously, and on August 27 they were 
able to announce that the Turkish attempt to 
take the offensive had again completely broken 
down and that many of their vessels had been 
sunk. At City also, and at the confluonce of 
the Oita and the Chorok, there was some sharp 
dg*iting, the Turlra being again driven bat^k. 
All these movements, however, were only of 
the/ nature of an intensive reconnaissance^ 
and had no further military purpose or effect. 

It was in the beginning of Septcmiber that 
the great news come that was to transform 
the Trans-Cauoasion oarni>aign. On 
teniber 5 the Tsar issued the Army Order 
aonounoing that he had himself taken over 
the supreme command of the sea and land 
forces of the Empire, with General Alexeieff 
^ his Chief of Staff, and on the same day he 
issued a rescript to the GRirand Duke Nicholas 
appointing him to the command in the Cauca- > 


HUS. The Imperial KcHcript was in the fol- 
lowing terms : 


At the boginniiiK of the wer 1 wan uiiavuidahly 
preveiitad from following the inoliTiatioii of my houI 
to put. inyMelf at the hood of the Army. 'Phat was why 
1 entrusted you with the Commiuiderrihifi-in-C.Macif uf^ 
all the land and Hoa forees. Under the oyoM of the whole 
of HinnuitK, your lin|H!rial llighneNH has rriven proof 
during the war of MteiulfaHt bravrry which caiiM'd a 
feeling of pftiff>iincl nonfldcnce and called forth the sinfriv 
good wishefi of nil who followed your operatioiiH through 
the inevitable vieiHeitudoH of the fortune of war. 

My duty to my country, which han boon luitriiHtiHl 
to me by God, impele me to-diiy, when the enemy hae 
penetrated into thi> interior of the Empire, to take the 
HUpreine eommaiitl of the active forcos and to Hhiire 
with niy Army the fatiKues of war and to Hafeguard " 
with it Rusmian noil from the attumiitM of the enemy. 
The ways of Providoms' am iiiHcriitablo, hut iny duty and 
my desire determine me in my resolution for the good 
of the State. 

The invasion of the oni*my on the Western front, 
which necessitates the greatest possible concentration 
of the civil and military authorities, os well oh the 
unification of the oominaud in the field, has turned our 
attention from the HcnithoriL front-. At this me ment I 
recognire the necesHity of your assistaniHi and luiunsolfr 
on our southern front-, and 1 appoint you V’iceroy of 
the Caucasus and Cumtiiaiidor-iii*Chief of the valiant 
Caucasian Army. 

I express to your Tmperial Highness my profound 
gratitude and that of the coiiiitry for your labours, 
during the wAr. 

(Signed) NionoLAs. 


The references to the Grand Duke’s bravery 
os a soldier and to the confidence with which 
he hod inspired the country and the army 
were as well placed as they were gracious r for 
he had conducted the inevitable retirement 
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PRIEST SPRINKLING RUSSIAN TROOPS WITH HOLY WATER. 


of hiH liniiioB from position i>o position, through 
weary inonthR, with rare Bkill and fortitude, 
and it ivos no ordinary achievement to have 
kept up a» ho did the discipline and the con- 
fidence of all, and to hand over an unbroken 
army at the end. Of even niore interest, 
however, from the point of view of the Armenian 
command, was the admisRion that the anxiotleH 
of the western campaign had during the summer 
diverted the attention of t.he liiglicr authorities 
from the situation on the southern front — 
that is to say, in the (Jaueasiis. There hatl, as 
we have seen, been no liu^k of dash and energy 
in the local command in that quarter, but 
there was evidentlj^^ no one at Tiflis, the scat 
c»f the provincial anny administration, with 
sufficient influfmee and vigour to make his 
demands hoard at the War Ministry in Petro- 
grad. The Grand Duke Nicholas, both as an 
Imperial Prince and as a soldier of forty years’ 
experience, who had held the highest com- 
mands, was in a very different position from 
that of Count Vorontsoff-Dashkoff, and the 
new impulse soon began to make itself felt 
throughout the Caucasian command. 

As usual when under Gorman instruction, 
the Turks endeavoured to meet the threatened 
fresh Russian offenidve by forestalling it. 
No sooner w^as the Grand Duke’s appointment 
announced than they began to assume the 
offensive at various points on the front. 
Fighting had, to some extent, been carried on 


all the sunun(*r in the l.inkp Van district, and 
also at Olty, in the Chorok valley, and in the 
coast dist riots. In all these di rect ions increased 
i^tivity was shown, although without much 
vigour or success. In the six months or more* 
that had elapsed large numbers of reservists 
and fresh troops had arrivc^l and a considerable^ 
army had been assembled aUmg a front which 
began in the north thirteen to tw’enty miles 
west of the Russian frontier, and passed south 
and west to l.iako Van. Jt was estimated, 
on good information, that the enemy's 
were distributed approximately as follows : 
North of the Chorok were placed eighteen 
battalions- -all that wen? left — of the First, 
S€x;ond, and Fourth Corps ; forty -two battalions 
of the Tenth and Twelfth Corps, and sevemiv 
battalions of the Ninth and Eleventh Corps 
were in the centre ; forty battalions of the 
Tliirtecmth Corps wew^ on the Eiiphratrjs, 
north of Lake Van, and thirty battalions of 
the same corps, with Kiirdisli irregulars, 
south of the lake. 

This force of two hundred battalions, con- 
stituting the Third Turkish Anny, should, if 
it had been up to full strength, have possessed 
a decided superiority 9ver the forces of tlu* 
Russian Army of the Caucasus, and its offensive 
at that period would have been a serious 
matter. But it was obvious that' the Turkish 
army was deficient in everything — men, food« 
clothing, and munitions. The efficient watch 
of the Russian cruisers had prevented sub* 
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stantial reinforcements from arriving, by 
Sainsun and TrebiSOnd, whilst the deficiency 
of railway transport — ^the nearest railhead, 
Nisibin, on the Baghdad Railway, being ovct 
200 miles, and Angora, on the Anatolian lino, 
over 400, from Erzerum — complicated matters 
stilt further. By the time the Turkish troops 
reached the front, according to the reports of 
the correspondents of the Petrogrod papers, 
their uniforms were tattered and their hoots 
worn out. And when winter conies on the 
cold on the high Erzerum plat-eau is terrible. 
Organized transport of food and clothing 
there was little or none, and tlie massacre's 
and plundering of the summer had left the 
country bare of everything. As one corre- 
spondent reported : “ During last year’s 

campaign the Turks were inuch better off in 
every respect. In the prosperous frontier vil- 
lages, inhabited by the industrious and thrifty 
Armonians, the Turkish soldiers to find 
everything they needtMl. Now all the villages 
are destroyed, the Armenian merchants and 
contractors butcher<?d, and there is no one to 
supplement the irregular (Tovernment supplies 
of the Turkish Anny.” Only constant reports 
of a revolution in Russia, manufactured with 
untiring industry by German press agents, 
added the correspondent, served to keep up 



COUNT VORONTSOFF-DASHKOFF. 

the spirits of the starving and shivering Turks 
through that cruel winter. 

Meantime preparations for the eoming 
eampaign were*energeiieally piishixi forward on 
the Russian side. The details of the Grand 
Duke’s new raucasiis army wen' not puhlislierl, 
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but t«» (ht> lust he was* still probably somewhat: Baghdail, and at the end of Novembor it was 

inferior in numbers to the combined Turkish csompelled to fall back on Kut. At the same 
strength, the Inist of the Hiissiaii first-line time Serbia was being overrun by Germans 
troops being still detained on the Kuropoan and Bulgarians, and, worst of all, the Anglo- 
fn»iit. French force htu.! to lulmit the failure of its 

On September 28, 191o, the British Army attempt on the Dardanelles and evacuate the 

on the Tigris hod defeated the 'Parks at Kut- Gallipoli peninsula. I’his released a lorgi^ 

el-Amara, and was advancing on Baghdad. TurkisJi Army, composed of the dower of the 

To facilitate tliis im[Mirtant move and to rt^liove Ottoman troops, and some of these were cer- 

Turkish pressuw in that .direction increased tainly sent to strongthen tho army in Annoniiu 

Russian activity was displayed in Persian But it was mid- winter, and even at tho host of 

territory. South of Van the Turks wen^ times six or seven weeks would be rociuired to 

attacked from the Persian side on Jk'cc^mbf.v 1, get tho first of these reinforcements to the front, 

and driven in disordcT out of two fortified in these circumstances the Grand Duke decided 

positions, whilst ten days later another lliissiati to strike at once. Tn the coastal region, on 

force carried the Sultan Bulak Pass and again their left wing, tho Turks were still unpleasantly 

opentHl the road to Hamodan, a bcxly of close, and at the beginning of tho y*w steps 

'J'lirkish and German mercenaries being routed were taken to occupy the lower valley of the 
with great los.s. The Russians next took Cl|orok and tho Tortiim district. This was 

tli»* Persian towns of Hamadan and Siiltanabful, successfully accomplished, »ind tho way clear 

8(» miles to the south-east, and on the mad for the main advance. The evacuation of 

tn Ispahan, intercepting tho telegraph wire Gallipoli took place on January 9, 1919, au<l 

connecting the Gorman headquarters at Teherafi on the 16th the march on Erzerum had begun, 

and tho Turkish troops in Mesopotamia. By Kiamil Pasha, who waS in command of the 
the end of February General Baratoff had Turkish Army, appears to have been com- 

reac^hed 'Kermanshah, 100 miles south-west of pletely taken by surprise by the suddenness 

Ramadan and in tho direction of Baghdad. and vigour of General Yudenitoh's advance. 
The British advance on the Tigris, however, although their experience of just a year before 

had in the meantime received an unwelcome ought to have taught the Turks that the 

check at rtesiphon when almost in sight of Russians could fight in winter. A careful • 
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AHMBD FBVZl PASHA. 

The defender of Bmerum. 

calculation was inaclo by a military corn'- 
spondent of the Nomye Vrerntfa at this time. 
Aoconling to this, the First, Second and Fifth 
Turkish armies were in the Constantinople dis- 
trict, Adrianoplo and Smyrna, and of 
some 200,000 were released by tlio abandon- 
ment of the Dardanelles campaign. The Ihircl 
Army, amounting to from 120,000 to 150,000 
men, was in North Armenia nndc'r Kiainil. 
Two army corps were in Mesopotamia. The 
rest of the Turkish strength w’os in S>Tia, 
«\rabia and Suez, the ilesign of an invasion in 
force of Egypt not having bwn given up. 
Kiamil, as we have set^n, hail distributed his 
men so as to hold a line stretching from the 
Jlluck Sea down to tho south of Lake Van. 
'Fho main fioint of defence, of course, w’as 
Erzerum. This great fortress ww coniinandtHl 
by Alimed Fevzi, who had recently sii<?cecdod 
the German, Posselt Fa^ha, under whom all 
that Gorman skill could do had been done to 
render the position impregnable. 

Erzenun is one of the highest placed of 
oities-— 6,000 feet above tho sea— and it is fre- 
quently snowbound for six months in the year, 
yet it lies in a hollow and is surrounded by high 
mountain peaks. Mwiy writers have ex- 
hausted their powders in a description of the 


sublimity of the situation, but the best account 
for present piiiposes, because the plainest and 
simplest, is that given by the late Mr. Lynch* in 
his masterly and exhaustive work on Armenia : 

Whiit Uif) basin of Lnkn Van and tho plain of Mtisli 
aro to the Hoiiilicrn districlH of TurkiHh Annoniu, are 
iho pliiinH of Panin and Krzoruiii to those on tho north, 
'riioy reproseiit ili*[m.ts.sions of thii siirfoeo of tho table- 
limtl, and constitute arteries of ct'ininiinicatioti betworn 
I ho oast and the west. . . . An iiivtulcr coining frem tho 
Kast and di^irous of foroiii^ liis way \vosta-iinl!i ^'ill Hnd 
all liifl roods converging on either ono or other of the two 
strings of dnpressions. 'I'lin block of lofty tHblelurid, 
searud by the aolinn of ice and water, and covered for 
t ho greater part of tho yeAr W'itli snow, chiikch them to ho 
doflectoci as by an iinpussabto obslnctc, though it is hy 
no mi^ans impervious to an nrinv diiriiit; siirnmcr. . . . 
Posin is one of the principal links of the eliiiin of depn*H- 
sions which coniioei. (ho oxtremities of Wi*Hloi;ii .\Kia 
and facilitate interi'oiirso beiweP!i onst and west. From 
the narrows of Khorusnii to the fuiitiistic |Miriipet of the 
Dove Uoyiin it tins a length of no l(‘ss than 44 inilcM. . . . 


• H. K. U. Lynch, Armenia : Tr and Sludirjt. 
Vol. 11., p. 201 1. 
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Thd height of the Peas (over 'I)eve Boytm) ia not morr 
then 500 or 800 feet above the level of the adjaceni 
plaina. But the ridge ie defended by a line of modern 
forts, and if those were captured the invading army 
would find itself enclosed within a space which can be 
swept by the fire from heights on the north and heights 
on tho south. These positions, which have all been 
fortified since the last Russo-Turkish war, rest against 
tho slopes of the parallel walls of the mountain, confining 
the depression on eitlicr side. 

And it was this great fortress, unapproach- 
able in winter and believed impregnable in 
surnxner, ** by far the most importe.nt strate- 
gical position ’* in Asia Minor, reorgauizc'd and 
strengthened by Posselt Pasha, with an ouler 


Melazgert just north of Lake Van. Before the 
Turks were well aware that ,the campaign had 
begun in earnest Yudeniteh had advancetl 
20 miles, and hmi striiek with irresistible 
forf>e agairust their main central position at 
Kopnikcui, whore tho main rood from Kars to 
Erzenim crosses the Aros river. The n^sult 
w*is a striking victory, which soon developed 
into utter rout for the 'fiirks, who fled, leaving 
behind them guns, munitions, anil supplies of 
all sorts. Tliis was on «January 10, and on the 
20th the victors wpi*e alreaily at Hassan Kale, 
10 rnilt^ faHht^r on thf3 road to Kr/eriini, and 



ON THE WAY TO BRZRRUM: THE MARCH THROUGH THE SNOW. 


breastwork of fort-s on the eastern hills avid 
with an armament, it was claimed, of over 
four hundred modem Krupp gims, not to speak 
of moimtain guns, that was taken by General 
Yudeniteh in the depth of a terrible wintf^r, 
and within four weeks of the opening of tho 
campaign ! Little wonder that Russians spoke 
of Yudeniteh as the one who “ invariably gives 
his Fatherland only victories,” and that tlie 
soldiers would willingly follow him anywhere, 
for ” neither difficulties of access nor cruel cold 
and storms, nor the stubborn xesistance of the 
enemy, could stop the impetuosity of our 
advance.” 

The great Jiisisian forw’ard move was spread 
over aa ;iiQ!a8ually wide front, extending from 
Lalss Tortuxn on tho north to a point near 


only 30 miles distant from the ” impreg- 
nable bastion ” of Asia Minor. ” The em^iiiy 
have HiiH^ainorl heavy losstw,” wrote a Russian 
correspondent, ” and have left in our liands 
all their stores and artillery. . . . The dis- 
orderly retreat of the Turks shows that they 
have not simply retired to the shelter of the 
JSrzeruin defences, but fled before our irresist- 
ible pressure. Evidently the Gcnnan officers 
could not cure the Turks of iiicliuation to panic. 
Bravo and manly' flght^^rs as they are in battle, 
once they lose faith in their resistance abject 
panic possesses them.” 

Meanwhile Yiidenitch’s left wing was pressing 
the Turks back on Mush, and his right ‘was 
driving the force opposed to him into precipitate 
reUremont in the north. At Hassan Kale, 
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Commanded the Rniaien ri^ht ivlng at Erzerum. 

well 8il.uated for dofonco, the Turks iimie no 
atan<], but continued their fliglit for the 
shelter of the ri<ige of Deve Boyuii. On the 
20th Yudenitch wtia be(o»*e Erzeruin with a 
force equipped only with mountain and field 


guns ; in a country swept by constant snow- 
stortna and with a temperature of 24 deg. 
below zero. “ The Northern. Column,** wrote 
the Speciial Correspondent of the Ruaakaye 
Slovo, *'had to drag their guns themselves 
while driving the enemy with the bayonet 
from a serif's of fortified heights situated above 
the clouds.** In this quarter the Turks 
(Tenth Corps) fought wdth desperate valour. 
They w-ero pressed from Tortum to the Chorok 
valley by the Uiissian right under General 
Rhovalsky. Shevolsky then pushed on over 
the mountains, made his way into the valley 
of the Kara 8u, or Western Euphrates, at Kara 
Gobek, and so threatened Erzerum from the 
north. Similarly the left wing, w-orking through 
a roaiilcBS country, completed the movement by 
forcing the ridgc»s of Palandoken, whose summits 
attain the h aght of 10,000 foot and command 
the fortress from the south. Such daring 
movenienls might have been regarded as 
insane under ordinary circumstances, but 
Yudenitch drew his owm conclusions from the 
confusion in the Turkish Army, and with the 
true instinct of a commander decided that it 
was a time to “ let everything go in.** Hi* 
sinit back to his base for howitzers and hcui\-y 
guns, moved, his headquarters right up iiiYf» 



POSSBLT PASHA (the third from left) AND THB OBHMAN OPHCIALS WHO 
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fighting line, and was to be seen every* 
where directing movements personally. The 
north'Wtttem mountain range, corresponding 
Palandoken in the south, was Kargabasar. 
l^his, too, was in Russian hands before the 
week was out. 

On the night of January 26 (oonfinued the special 
<‘»rregp(mdent of the Hutakaye Slovo) the bold aMient of 
vargabaiar began, amd the Ruaelan troops sueoeeded 


in reaching the summit in fiico of a biiiiding anowstonn 
and intense oold Jiy a kind of miracle (th« whole storm 
of Erzonim waa a miracle) they even dragged up not 
mountain guns, but field giina I Camels tranvported 
shells for the guns, togctther with cMirtridg(*a and food. 
On these inactcesHiblo *' heigh ta also arrived the dying 
Rod Cross detachments and the toa-rooms of the Municipal 
Unions. 

On February 10-14 Shevalsky’s flanking 
force was able to join haiKia with the force 
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from Kargabazar at Fort 'Pafta in the valley 
of the Kara Sii due north of Erzonim, and a« 
Palandokon was siirmoimtod on tho 15th, 
the lines north, east, and south were complete. 
On tho 15th niiio of tho inner ring of forts 
liad been stormed, aiui on the 16th Erzeriim 
itscdf was captured, tho Tiu*ks in thoir retire- 
ment going west or south as they could find 
an opening to eseapu from tho Russian guns. 
The city was nearly intact, anfl as the con- 
querors gazcMl on the triple ravine, tho high 
wails and the three rings of forts bristling with 
guns, they may well have believed that such 
an achiovoment in such a time was little loss 
than miraculous. 


and routed, but there waa atilt the poaaibility 
of further resistance to the north and to tho 
south, for the much-needed reinforcements 
were coming up from Constantinople as speedily 
as the conditions of roads and weather per- 
mitted. No time W'as lost by General Yudenitcli, 
an almost simultanoous stroke being delivered 
in the direction of Lake Van, where, on Febru- 
ary 19, Mush and AkJilet were captured. Mush 
was one of thocentras of the Armenian massacre 
of the your before, and its delivery from the 
Tiirk was thus doubly welcome. The place is, 
next to Bitlis, tho most important in the Van 
district, the two being commonly spoken of 
as guarding the gates of Mesopotamia. Tho 



RUSSIANS AWAITING THE ORDER TO ADVANCE. 


Yudenitch’s crowning victory at Erzcnim 
w'as HO sudden and so overwhelming tliat the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, whose labours at head- 
quarters had been invaluable, was not in time 
to come up for tho final triumph. He received 
the great news at Tifiis, where he was enthu- 
siastically acclaimed by the people in the 
palace square. It was more than compensa- 
tion for all the disheartening retreats of the 
previous year, and he hastened to send the 
following message to. the Emperor: 

Ood luu granted tho bravo troops of the army of the 
Caucasus sueli great help thdft Krzcnim has been taken 
after five dn3rs of unprecedented assault. 1 am in- 
expressibly happy to annoimoe this victory to your 
Imperial Majesty. ' 

It was a veritable debdde of tho Third 
Turkish Army, whose centre was driven in 


clearing of the right fiahk followed, and with the 
aid of gunboats from the Black Sea Fleet 
the Turks were pressed back along the coast to 
the loft bank of the Bu3ruk Dero river. Another 
portion of this northern force marched up the 
Chorok valley and occupied Ispir, forming a 
connecting link across the mountains with the 
coastal force which was to make itself hoard of 
shortly. 

Thus protected, the central army continued 
its pursuit in most difficult weather, the 
men being often breast deep in snow. ** Our 
troops,*’ said one enthusiastio correspondent, 
**are purauhig, , not the defeated army of 
Kiomil Pasha, but the wretohed znmnants of 
what was a great army some four weeks ago. 
After the capture of Erz^um only the wretched 
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ONE OF THE GATES OF ERZERUM. 

remains of the army retreated in a westerly 
direction. Many battalions lost in killed, 
frozen, and prisoners as many as 00 to 98 per 
pent, of their effectives. Wo liavo seen batta- 
lions of which only a few dozen men were left. 
Ill one of the rearguard actions two 1'urkish 
liattaliona, one of gendarmerie and one of 
(‘iigineers, took part. The nominal strength 
of tliese was 2,000, whilst in reality they nuin- 
linn>d only 100 bayonets. At another place, 
according to tho statements mode by 'rurkish 
prisoners, the Turkish rearguard consisted 
of tho 11th Army Corf^s and portions of the 
29th Division, nominally 30,000 bayonets and 


40 guns, but in reality of only 3,000 men and 
eight guns.’* These contemporary accounts 
by eye-witnesses, however, although valuable 
as conveying impressions, liave always to 
regarded with caution whore figures are 
concerned, and it is probable that the 
total losses in man power of tho Third Army 
in those disastrous weeks did not exceed 
50,000. 

General Yiidenitch, the leader of this 
Napoleonic campaign — in whi<;h tho captiinv) 
of Trebizond, llaibiirt, Gumiishkhane, and 
Krzinjan had yet tu come — was not a “ liipe- 
light general.'* He did not figure largely in 
tho telegrams, and little appeared about him 
in the Western Kiiropoan pajiers. “ An old 
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Caucasian ** who had served under him wrote 
thus of his chief in the Novoye Vremya : 

Whoovor hM had an opportunity of clociely watohinff 
the activity of .this general, whoever has examined 
, even superflcially the Caucasian operations, will never 
say that our sucicnHses are only an affair of ohance and 
the fortiinato trend of circumstances. It is not by 
chance that the Caucasian army, at the necessary time 
and on the necessary spot, always proves superior and 
always l>oats the foe. It is the result of creative labour : 
it is military talent of the first order. 

iieneral Yudenitch is of medium height, a compactly 
built, strong man, with long reddish, drooping mousiaohe 


•—the type of old general of the times of the conquest of 
the Caucasus. But this is from the outside. Under a 
*stem exterior lies a rarely delicate and soft heart. He is 
unusually responsive. And everybody who has had 
anything to do with him, who has gone to him without 
ulterior motives — he is a great reader of oliaraoter-and 
divines men — ^unfailingly speaks of him as a man sur- 
prisingly simple and accessible. There is absolutely pu 
affectation about him. Those marks of special respect 
which are paid to him by immoderately polite gentlemen 
weary him. His closest co-workers never feel about 
them the'presence of a “ great ” general with tremendous 
authority. Among them ho is Just such a worker as 
they — persevering, concentrated, and deeply penetrating 
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into evciry detail. Prolonged work and eflort have 
not erased the eoloun from hie mind, which han preserved 
itm youthful fieehneee, gloss, and acute rucoptivenesM. 
In his relations with men ho has never yet said a harsli 
and offensive word to anybody, although he loves 
to make fun and quickly sekos the comic side of every- 
thing; but his laughter does not sting. Himself 
Mensitivo, and even perhaps shyr he spares other [leoplo's 
self-esteem. 

The Turkish method of dealin;r with the 
ilisastor was characteristic. The Russians had 
intercepted wireless messages from Kianiil to 
Rnver Pasha imploring aasistanco, and warning 
him of the fall of Ersserum, but Enver and his 
(lerman colleagues and advisers endeavoured 
to hoodwink Constantinople with bulletins of 


could not be transported.” ” As a mat ter of 
fact,” they went on to say, ” Erzerum was 
not a fortress at all, but is on open town, and 
had not the least miiittiry value.” This was 
too much even for Berlin, which protested that 
Twkoy had a right to learn the truth about 
the loss of ” the sole fortified camp in the 
gigantic region of northern Asia Minor,” ond 
“ strategically and politically an important 
basis of operations.” Two days later the 
Russians published the official count of the 
booty: Nino standards, 323 guns, a Turkish 
fortress of the first doss, largo dep6ts of anus, 
munitions supplies, signalling, telegraph and 



THB RUSSIANS IN ERZBRUM. 

Coiiaokt on guard and oiviliana going about their buaineis unmolested. 


super-Teutonio mondocity. Up till two days 
before the fall of Erzenirn they ignored the 
foot that their great citadel in the east was 
at its last gasp, or had even b^n approached. 
” Fighting between advanoea pq/fcs towards 
the centre of the line,” in which ” hostile 
attacks wore stopped by ooimter-attacks,” was 
all they hod to report froiR the front. On the 
day after the disaster there was ” nothing to 
report.” It was not till Fobniary 22, nearly 
a, week after the event, that they casually 
mentioned that “for military reasons” they 
Jiad ” withdrawn without suffering loss from 
Brzerum to a position to the west of the city,” 
efter having destroyed ” 50 old guns which 


telephone stores; enil on Ihe lost day c»f 
Febniary the story was i^oinpleted by the £t»l- 
lowing statement from the Russian General 
Stuff; 

'Pho fortroHs of I'jr/.prum whs tlw only fortified point in 
the interior of Asia Minor, protocjtinK Wostorn Armunta 
ami Anatolia ond commanding? all the best roo4lH of 
Transcaucasia ond the intorior of Asio Minor. For many 
yijors post itnprovemonfs bod been rorriod out in 

I ho works by the Turks, with the aftsisiancu of the 
Curmons. The terrain in front reiiderod it naturally ., 
strong, while it was covered on the flanks by mountain 
masses most dilYicult of approach and with their passoK 
protected by powerful forts. 

Such was the formidable barrier on the path of our 
offansivo, with enormous defensive advantages on the 
north-east and east. During the five daye’ assault the 
fortress was* defended by the Turks with a stiibbornnesM 
to which the enormous quantity of killed and fro*eii 
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corpiMs Rives testimony. The Caucasus Army succeeded 
in siirmoimtiriR Mtonp mountains protected not only by 
frost but by wire enlanRlcinents and other defences, 
end assaulted the fortress after an artillery preparation. 

'I'hc assault on the forts and the principal position 
lasted from February II till Fobruaiy 15 inclusive. 
After we had taken the forts on the left flank of the 
principal Turkish lino of defence, extending about 
27 miles, the fate of the forts in the centre and on the 
right flank, and, after them of the second lino forts 
and the princifial defensive position, wtis decided on 
February 16 aftor short attae.ks. These fortifications, 
which were full of Turkish dead, remained in our 
pcissession. 

During the assault on the fortross several Turkish 
legiuiL^iits were aniiihilaUni or made prisoners vdth all 
their otneers. On the line of forts alone we took 167 
picfics of'artillery of various calibres in good condition. 


The great Babaian aivanoe west of Erzeriun 
came to an end only with the exhaustion of 
the pttfsuers. In the south. Mush, as we have 
soon, had already fallen on February 19, and 
on March 1 the Russians were at Kamak, only 
seven miles north-east of Bitlis, On the fol- 
lowing day Bitlis itself was token, the mountain 
pass opening up the whole of the Tigris 
valley, and only 100 miles from the Turkish 
rail-head at Nisibin, thus coming into the 
possession of the victorious invaders. Bern 
again the Russians found themselves con- 
fronted with terrible obstacles owing to enn- 



GOSSAGKS AT A MEAL. 


In the defence works of the central fortress we took 
another 126 pioccs of artillery. In the fortiH<^l region 
Ilf Kraeriirn w« took a largo number of depots of variouH 
kinds, which have already been montionnd by tlie 
HomlqiiarUir Staff. The exact niiiulicr of Turkish 
firiaoners is 236 offlceni and 12,763 men. 

It is poHsiblo to estimate the force of the blow which 
wi? dealt the 'riirkiKb Army, whose demornliml reinnants 
are now withdrawing in disorder towards the west, if 
only by the fact that some Army Corps of throe divisions 
now only number from 3,000 to 6,000 men with a few 
guns. All the remainder have either fallen into our 
hands or perishcil in the fighting, or from the cold. 

According to latert infonnation received, Turkish 
ufllTOr and soldier prisoners, who were captured in the 
fortified district of Erzorum and in the courso of the 
pursuit, complain bitterly that their Heorlquarter Staff 
was concentrated in the hands of Gormans. The latter 
during the assault on the fortress of Erzeruin were the 
first to abandon the fortified pomtions, causing a panic 
and disorder among the already shaken Turkish troops. 


tinual BnowstopuR and Hcvcre frost at an 
altitude of nearly 15,000 feet. Bitlis had bocui 
tin im|)ortant Armenian centre, but there \v(‘r(^ 
few of the oppressed race left to welcome their 
liberators, the Turks and Kurds, under Djcv<let 
Pasha, having massacred some 15,000 of them 
in the previous June.* With this success ibe 
whole of the Van region passed into Russian 
hands, and the connexion between the Turks 
in Anatolia and their forces across the Persia n 
frontier and south of Lake Urmia was severed. 
“What is more,** wrote one correspondent, 
“the Russians have completed another stug^' 
of the difficult journey, who se ultimate gee* 
• Vpl. VIII., p. .180. 
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is MesopoUiinia ami a junction with their than the loft, and here, as we have alnwuly 

British allies.” A study of large-scale maps seen, they wore assured of woleoino support 

anci of the position of the contending forces from the Black Sea fleet. The lower Chorok 

would, unhappily, have shown how' far from valley luwl now been cleareil, and on March 4 

pruhability or possibility was this sanguine the Turkish troops, pressed wcstwanl by the 

forecast. coastal force, suddenly found themselves taken 

TliP Russian right wing was not less energetic in the rear l)y a new and fonnidable fon*e c»f . 
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RUSSIAN RBINFORCBMBNTS. 


RtiflsianH landed from the fleet under heavy 
gim fire, 'rho Turks wore compelled to 
evacuate their positionH and to endeavour to 
escape southward over the hills, losing prisoners 
and guns in the process. A similar operation 
drove the Turks from Mapavra, and ulti- 
mately, on March 7, the important position of 
Rizeh, onlv 40 miles east of Trebizond, was 
takon. The (Jhorok force at Tspir was now 
able to cross the high mountain pass between 
the Chorok valley and Hizeh and thus join 
liands with the coastal force. The combined 
forces then resumed thcj westward advance, 
and by March 8 the Turks wore thrown bock 
across the Kalopotanios, this bringing the 
Russians within little more than 30 miles of 
Trebizond. 'Phe doom of Turkey’s chief Block 
Sea port now seemed sealed, and preparations 
for the evacuation of the civil population were 
liostily undertaken. As will bo seen, however, 
more than a month was to pass before the fall 
of Trebizond. 

From the mouth of the Kalopotainos, on the 
Black Sea, t<i Liiko Van Russia was now in 
complete poss,esHion of western Asia Minor 
and the Armenian plateau, and a deep wave of 
depression passed over the Bosphorus os the 
news spread of reverse after reverse in rapid 


succession. As remarked by a Russian writ4>r 
already quoted, the Tiurk is a brave and manly 
fighter up to a point, but if he comes to believe 
that fate is against him his resistance gives 
way. If the Young Turk officials and their 
Gennan masters had only told the truth the 
situation was not so bad, for the Grand Duke's 
army — a small force considering the miracles 
it hod wrought — ^was quite unprepared for a 
serious advance either on Baghdad or on Con- 
stantinople. Trebizond; Gumushkhane, and 
Erzinjan wore still to' fall, but with the occu- 
{Mfttionof that line General Yudenitch would be 
pretty well at the end of his tether without 
large reinforcements. And the supports from 
the Dardanelles and from Smyrna that w'ere 
now coming up to the Turks were much 
greater than any that were within sight of the 
Caucasus. But the Turks did not know this, 
and they had been lied to so systematically 
by Enver Pasha and his clique that they were 
now prepared to believe the worst. There 
had always been an anti-Gorman and anti- 
Enver party at Constantinople, and the feeling 
that they had been tricked into the war for 
the benefit of Germany found many e?qponents. 
ThQ murder of Prince Yiissuf, the Tur^h Heir- 
apparent (February, 1016), robbed Envw of his 
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best-hated rival, and the evacuation of Gallipoli 
gave natured satisfaction, but the disastrous 
collapse of the Armenian campaign, which had 
been initiated by Enver himself, reduced his 
popularity to the lowest ebb. Talaat and 
Enver were jealous rivals, and the Gormans 
retained their supremacy by playing one against 
the other, and the Old Turks against both. 

The delay in sending urgently-wanted rein- 
forcements to Armenia was another cause of 
difteronco in Constantinople. After Gallipoli 
some 00,000 troops, of the best in the Turkish 
Army, had been sent to Adrianople, where the 
Germans wanted them, instead of to Krzinjan, 
where their arrival might have tumerl.the scale 
against the Russian Army, weakened by its 
terrible and unceasing exertions since the middle 
of January. Nor did the Turks of any group 
regard with satisfaction the growth in power 
and importance of Bulgaria, especially having 
in memory tho terms of the Kaiser's Nish speech 
(January 18), with its references to tho coming 
glories of King Vordimind. With the “ con- 
quest of Egypt ’* a hopeless fiasco, with Arabia 
in rebellion, and Syria inclinod to follow her 
example, while all Armenia was lost, and Meso- 
potamia bound sooner or later to go tho samo 
way, it was little consolation to any patriotic 
Turk to know that the Sultan’s best troops 
w'pre being concentrated to fight Germany’s 
battles in Russia or on the Danube. A Con- 


stantinople correspondent of a Cairo pajier, 
tho MokaUam, was responsible for the state- 
ment tliat deputies were at this time sent 
secretly to Switzerland and France to discuss 
a separate peace for Turkey and empowered to 
make largo concessions. 

feinvor Hnd Talaat, wrote thin correfipoiident, have 
lost their popularity and bombont. FormoTly, when 
Enver drove about, tlio people would lino the hI roots and 
salute him as the hero of *J'urkey, but now, ospocially 
since tho death of Prince Y uiisiif, he drives at full spetni 
and unacknowledged. Talaat. who used to boost that 
his life was perfectly safu, recently had thieo shote 
fired at him, which missed, but killed his secretary ; 
now lie only rides fully escorteil. Tho population is 
furious with the Ccunmittoo and tho Uermans, oiui tho 
narrator instances the most recent Friday Horinon 
in Santa Sophia, when the proacthcr ended his prayer 
for the preservation of the Caliph with tho invocation :■ 
“ Vengeance on tho Qormntm and tho Committee.'* 

A British entry'’ into Baghrlad, coming on 
top of the events in Armenia, Egypt and Arabia, 
would have turned the scale and sliortoned the 
war in its Eastern developments, hut Kiit 
fell at tho end of April, and the Turco-Genijan 
regime in Constantinople rcccivoti a frtwh Inase 
of life. 

In Pctrogroil, naturally, the elation was in 
proportion to tho depression in Constant«inoi)lf% 
and rosy dreams wore again formed of an early 
march on the Hosphoriis anrl MoHopotanriia. 
One Russian journal confidently expected 
“ very soon to see our Cossack horses drinking 
the waters of the great riviT,” whilst another 
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MAP OP THE APPROACHES TO TREBIZOND. 


expoiindod an elaborate programme which in- 
volved the abandonment of the Salonika 
campaign, and the landing of an Anglo-French 
fon^e of 250,000 men at Smyrna, a atep which 
would not merely help the HiiMsian army in 
Asia Minor, but afford it a new bone. 

No intiilor how much wo Htreiigtheii fiirthor our 
Caucasian Army, an independent odvaniso on Con- 
st aiitinoplo would present for it almost inHurmountable 
dinicMilties ill view of the f^reut distance of the operating 
biiso, the great length of the linos of communication, and 
the lack of good roads. 'I'he sea line of communication 
with i^oiiih Kussia coiilil only play an auxiliary part. 
The .situation would be quite dilTcreiit if a strong Anglo- 
French force were landed at Smyrna, etc. It is clear 
that with the appearance of our troops nt Sivos, and 
a strong English landing-force at Smyrna, all the material 
resources of Turkey would ho paralystMl, ami the further 
developiuont of our operations against Constantinople 
would be gnnitly facilitaUnl. 

Kor the present, liowevcr, tlie Grand Duke 
Nicholas and his generals hod to cut their 
coat acconling to the cloth, anti be content 
with possibilities. Trobizond, the soa-gate for 
all Armenia, Kurdistan and North Persia, was 
the first point to make sure of. The remnants 
of the main Turkish Army had fallen boQk be- 
hind Ashkala and Mamakhatim in the direction 
of Krzinjan, and were ^endeavouring to make 
a show of defence fop that important town, 
scarcely second to Rrzennn in its strategic 
value for western Asia Minor, and almost 


equidistant from Sivas, Diarbekr and lYo- 
bizond. Halid Bey, who bar] shown himself a 
gifted and resourceful commander, was still 
holding out with a force estimated at ton 
battalions in the Upper Chorok valley to the 
west of Ismir, in the direction of Baibiirt. 
Along the coast the Turks were sending forward 
all the reinforcements that reached Trobizond 
by road w'ith a view to stopping the Kiissinu 
advance, now only 30 miles to the east. At 
the same time an almost tlesperate attempt wan 
maiie to reinforce and ^evietual the city from 
the sea. With the mystery of the condition 
and whereabouts of the Goeben and Breslau 
still unsolved the Russians could not claim the 
absolute mastery of the Black Sea ; and one 
of the exciting incidents of these eventful 
spring days was the sudden reappearance of 
the Breslau, acting as convoy to a number of 
Turkish transports and grain ships destined 
for Trobizond. The Turks claimed to have 
sunk two Russian transports, and endeavoured 
to bombard the Russian positions on the coast, 
but, on the other hand, the Russians sank and 
burned a considerable number of Turkish vessels, 
and compelled the Breslau to retire. According 
to a correspondent of the Novoyt Vremya : 

Not expecting a longreeicitance by the doomed fortrom>. 
the Tiirke resorted to the help of the Breslau. . 1Yi» 
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Imperfectly repaired cruieor, runninK a Rorioue danger of 
linking, pidd a short, visit to Trebisond, but being in 
no position to lend matorial help to the Ttirkish land 
forces, merely showed her speed and quickly sought 
shelter under the cover of the land batteries. Although 
the Breslau escaped with impunity, the harmless 
demonstration proved very helpful for our Fleet. Our 
patrol ships now know the real value of this patohed-up 
cruiser and its place of refuge. The Tiirktsh-Germati 
staff have hitherto carefully kept in the dark the degree 
of preparedness of the Breslau, and only their desire to 
cheer up the Turkish iroops by a show of naval strength 
made them disoloHO their cards. 

The endeavour to stop the Rusaian coaHttil 
advance on land was as iiiefToctive as that at 
sea. In the upper Chorok valley and on the 
coast repeated attacks were made on the 
advancing columns, but they all failed, and 
April 7 saw the Turks attacked on the right 
bank of the Kara Dere, little more than Hi 
miles from the doomed oily. The valley of 
the Kara Dere, which means “ Black Torrent,’* 


“ After Kara .Dere,’* said an exulting Russian 
message, “our troo]>s no longer marched on 
Trebizond — mo raced there.” The advance 
Mas so rapid that it is recorded that General 
J^iakhoff. in couimand on this M'ing, had to 
change his headquarters throe times Mdthin 
24 hours, moving efich time several miles 
farther M'est Mdth the fighting lin«». It was 
evident that the dashing spirit of General 
Yudenitch had inspired his subordinatos. 
MoanM’hile, however, tlio Fleet M'a^ not idle. 
Having matcTially assisted at the cTossing of 
the Kara J)en«, it steamed westward to Plataiia, 
a port ten milc‘s beyond 1’rt^bizond, and effected 
a frc'sh landing there. 'Pakin between tu'o 
fires, the Turkish n^sistance broke as at Krzernm, 
and the whole defence crollapsed with startling 
suddenness. Some of the Turkish t roops, it M^as 
said, never came into action at all, so bc^wilder- 



TRBBIZOND. 


is, M'e are told, locally ktiOM'ti as the Valley of 
Hell, oM'ing to its M'ild and tiu'biilent character, 
and it m’os eight or ton days later before the 
Russians M'ere safely across. The 'J’urkish 
lines had been strongly fortified during the 
two moiitlis that hoii elapsed since the fall of 
Krzerum with works carefully constructed 
under German guidance, and at least 5(i,(M)0 
fresh men had been brought up from (^oa> 
stantinoplo to garrison them. In all, it mos 
calculated that more than two army corps 
hod been collected for the defence of the Trc- 
bizond district. On April 16 the Russians 
forced the crossing of the Kara Dere, after a 
fierce and stubborn action, supported by the 
guns from the Fleet, the Breslau being helpless 
to prevent this, and retiring precipitately on 
the appearance of the battleship Imp^atritsa 
Maria. 


ing wfis the siniiiltaiicous at-Uu'k Iroin the east, 
from the M'cst, and frfiiii the sea ; and befoni 
the evening of the 181 h the Russiafis wore in 
full pui'siiit along the Giitiiiishkhaiio roiul. 
The garrison having dcjiarted, fliw Russian 
general was received at. Ihe outskirts of the cit y 
by a deputation of citizens, lieadtd by tlii^ 
.\iiiericaii and CSriw'k Consuls. In a brief and 
energetic speech tin* general assured them 
that if order were iiiaintainiHl life and property 
would be safe. “ Normal life in the city,” he 
addcxl, ‘‘must resnine at once, bet the shops 
of»en and the bakeries rt!sumo work. Anyone^ 
guilty of pillage M'ill meet with capital punish- 
ment.”* 

But M'hat of the unfort imato Moslems \ 
Mr. I.ynch had estimated the population at 
45,000, composed of Greeks, Armenians,^ and 
* Hwmkojfe Shvo, April 22, 1916. 
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horrible end cold-blooded of the massacres of 
the previous Summer, batches of helpless and 
unanned Armenians, men, women and children, 
being driven on board sailing-boats in the har- 
bour, taken put into the Black Sea, thrown over- 
board, and clubbed or shot as they drowned. 
There was naturally some danger of reprisals 
on the part of the now triumphant Christian 
populace, such as had occurred in some places 
in the Van district when the liberating Russians 
arrived. No Moslems had joined in the deputa- 
tion— no doubt they were in hiding or had fled- 
but the general assunnl the representatives of 
the city that his warnings extended to Moslems 
as well as to Armenians and Creeks, 1'he 
persons and property of Moslems, he said, 
should bo protioctod as well as those of the 
Christians. Ho gave instructions, added the 
correspondent from whom we have already 
quoted, that a committee should be formed to 
organize the civil guard of the city, half the 
members of which should bo Moslems. WheTi 
some of the deputation demurred, saying that 
there were no Moslems left in the city. General 
Liakhoff retorted severely : “ Moslems must be 
found.” 

This tolerant and humane attitude of Goncml 
Liakhoff, which, indeed, was typical of the 
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actions of the Riiwiati command throughout 
tho Arraonian campaign^ is the moiD worthy 
of notice in view of the fact that, with tho taking 
of Trebizond, there 6aine to light for tjio first 
time some fuller details of tho official partici- 
pation in the massacres of Armenians there. 
An experienced and trustworthy Tiniea cor- 
rospondont* wrote that it was now possible 
to lift tho veil of mystery that shrouded the 
fate of the Armenian population of Trebizond : 

The deportation of the AnneidaiiH. which began in 
Juno, was carried out hore as olsewhero in accordance 
with inatructione from Constantinople. Tho leading 


‘'ally the some programme was carried out. The 
proceodiiigs. which began in tho middle of May, wei-e 
inaugurated by the arrest and imprisoiiincnt of 40f) 
young Armenians. 

Many families, after being cxfjolled from their lioiisps. 
wore kept waiting for several days in tho streets before 

mg taken to their fate. At tho entrance to the town 
ho proceH.sions of exiles encountered tax-gathererH. 
who iiisistod on tho payment of arrears of taxation, 
although the uiifortimato people hod leti all their 
projiorty behind Ihoin. Only a fow artisans, who were 
Miimrod to work for tho Army, were allowed to remain 
111 the town. Jly the beginning of August tho wholo 
Armciiiau population had diMipiHMired from Krzeruiii. 
Only tho Uishop remained. On August 6 two police 
officers opisMiroil at his house and oommunicaled tho 
order of departure. 'J'he Bishop had taken piecautionr 
1*1 secure some horses for the transport of his effects 
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families were tho first to suffer. Some 300 of those 
reeeived the order to prepare for emigration and pur- 
chamd a number of wagons for the transport of their 
property, but four days after their departure all tho 
wagons were brought back to the town. Tho emigrants 
had been massacred and their property plundered. 

Other groups, each of several hundred families, fol- 
lowed. This process went on for some time, but even- 
tually new methods were adopted. The police entered 
the houses of the remaining Armenians, forcibly expelled 
them, drove them through the streets, and locked up 
the houses. The whole Armenian population of Trchi- 
%und, numbering some 10,000 souls, was thus extermi- 
nated. It is hoped, however, that some hundreds of 
persons may yet be found hidden in the villages in the 
neighbourhood. * 

At Eraerum, where the Armenian population was 
considerably greater, being estimated at 39,000, procti 

* The THmee, May 22, 1010. 


but these were now stolen. Ho tried to purchase uthors, 
but at the last moment he was informed that ho was not 
allowed to tako anything with him. He was then 
removed to an unknown desiinatitiii. 

Gonnan officers stationed in the town and tho German 
Consul manifested open approval of these proceedings. 
Among the spoils whit!h foil to the Turks woni several 
Armenian girls, and a share in this living booty was 
conceded to tho Gcriuans. 

Buasia’s now conquest was even more striking 
and inspiring than that of Erzoruin. That 
great fortress, grim and furbidrling on its snow- 
clad heights, was a symbol of forfeited power ; 
but Trebizond, apart from its importance as 
a port and a mart, presented a scene of Medi- 
terranean beauty and luxuriance. “Nowhere 
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else,’* says Mr. Lynch, “is the dawn nicie 
essentially the ‘rosy-fingered,’ or the »oa at 
sunrise the * glass-gret^n.* . . . The scene is 
the same that brought tears to the eyes of 
Xenophon, and was associated in the mind 
of tlie Emperor Hadrian with his first view of 
this shore and sen.” The liiximance and 
variety of the vegetation are remarkable. 

'riio Jiiilooino i»f these (natural) eumlitioiui in the 
Him iltnnuuiiM exuberance of tho trees and plants which 
flourish upon tho roasts of tho Mnditerranean and of 
tho leafy f*innts of our northern woods. Side by side with 
Mhudy thickets of chestnut, elm, oak, and haseol, groves 
of Cyprus, laurel, and olivo grace the shore. Tho wild 
vino hangs in fost-oons from tho branches, and in sheltered 
places tho orange, the lemon, and the pomogranatc 
thrive and yield tlioir fruit. ... In tho middle of the 
Hovoiitoeiitli century are are told of upwards of MO, 00(1 
gardens and vineyards iiiseribod in tho city registers, 
and at that time tho slopes ahuut I3oz Tepe wens com- 
pl(‘Loly covered with vines. 

Coming to topographical details, Mr. Lynch* 
gives some idea of the city itself : 

One sees a city which, in spite of tho motlern aspect 
of fsertain quarters, has lost little of tho romance of the 
Middle Age. Tho earlier imprint on its buildings is 
that of the era of J iistinian ; their actual appearance is 
.liio to the Grand Comnoni. A great sleep has bridged 
the interval to the present time. Vet tlie life of the 
place, Hiich as it is, pursues tlie old ohaniielM and the 

Armenia, Vol. T., p. 32. 


throng in the sireetB is to-day not less heterogeneous 
than it was four centuries ago. Strings of Baotrion 
camels may be seen in the streets, abcnit to start on the 
long stages which separate the seaport from Ercerum and 
Tabriz. The peoples of Asia Imd Europe still meet in 
the bazaars. 

Trebizond i» older than Borne. It was 
already anoient in 401 B.O., when Xenophon 
reached it with his Ten Thousand after their 
long retreat from Cynaxa,. and the place is still 
shown at the mouth of the Pyxitis whesre ho 
pitched his camp and where ho rested for 30 
days and celebrated the gymnlc games. Long 
aftorwcurds it was a Roman colony, and Hadrian 
is olainiod as the builder of tho harbour. From 
the fourteenth century to the middle of the 
fifteenth it was the capital of the Empire 
of the Comneni — “ Emperors of tho Romans, 
Lords of all Anatolia, Cleorgia, and the Trans- 
marine.*’ With the coming of Mohammed IT., 
in 1402, its ancient glories departed, but not 
even the Turks could altogether destroy it as 
the Black Sea gateway of commerce for the 
East, and the coming of the railway to th(^ 
northern coasi't of Asia Minor, under Russian 
auspices, will doubtless do something to restore 
its importance. • 

As in tho case of Erzerurn, the Turks were coy 
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in tulmittirig the extent ot* their diensler nt 
Trebizond. Two days after they had aban- 
doned the city they issued a bulletin stating 
that the fighting in the Chorok valley and 
*' un I he loft wing of the Lazistiui eoast sector ” 
was assuming a violent character.” The 
enemy’s attempt, it was eheerfully added, ” lias 
cost him heavy losses and has been foiled by 
fmr coiintor-attackH.” The episode of the 
Breslau and the coast landings was dealt with as 
follows ; ” The enemy, proiiting by the fortified 
town of Batum and by the intermittent Mrc.^ 
of his wtuMhips, has repulsed our coast recon- 
naissance detachments in Laziston.” And on 
the following day, April 21 — still harping on 
bazistan — they continued the story : 

Our cletnchmentfl entrin^ted with the HU|iorvisioii of 
I ho coast in tho Ijazistau sector sinro April 11 have 
offorod extraordinary resistance to the ropoatod attacks 
of ntimcrically superior military and naval forces and 
defended step by step every inch of ground which it 
was in any way possible t o defend. Our armies worthily 
attained the proposed aim. 

Finally, on April 18 , after they hod force»l the enemy to 
Tight a battle which hod bloody resiilis for him, they 
withdrew in accordance with instructions on to a sector 
whore they will have a new task to fulfil. 

Fince in aoeordanee with conclusions drawn from tho 
situation of the war the result of this operation in tho 
coast sector oould be foreseen, the town of 'Prehizond 
had already been evacuated by tis. Six O-in. gnus of an 
old pattern, which had recently been slationed in the 
environs of the town, wrorc loft behind after being 
ciimpletoly destroyed. 

Ah a matter of fact, although tho booty 
was nothing like bo great as at Erzeruin, the 


RiiHsianH captured at I’rcbizoiid eight mount cui 
position guns, fourteen O-inoli gtiiis, and a 
large quantity of rides, ammunition wagons, 
supply trains, and other war maU^rial. This 
triumph WHS unhnp[)ily followcMl within 10 
days by tho nows inevitable and long ex- 
pected - of the surrender. of (lencral TownsbcMid 
and his gallant little I'orce at Kiit-el-Amara. 
This rendered futile all the chivalrous efTorts 
that hail^ been made alik^ by the extivnu' 
left wing f)f the army of the Grand J)nU«> 
Nicholas and by rSeiicpal Baratoif’s force? in 
Persia - -not indeed, os already explained, to 
approach or to eaptun? Pag idad — but to 
relieve? the pressun? on Jviit and the 'Pigris 
valley by threatening some part of tho Turkish 
communications, and creating a diversion on 
their flank. This great servico had Ikjcii very 
elToctively rendered, the Russian loft wing being 
dangerously extended for tho purpose, and now 
the release of the very considernblo force that, 
hod boc?n besieging Kut and protei-iing Bagh- 
dad made necessary incrcuisiHl vigilajice and 
activity on the part of the Russian generals. 
Within n few weeks after the capture of Tre- 
bizond Gcnc?rnl Baratoff, otlvancing from 
Hainadan through Kermanslinh, hod reached 
Kosr-i-Shirin, near the Turkish frontier, when* 
he found himself confronted by a considerable 
Turkish force at Khanikin, on the other side 
of the frontier and in the direction of Baghdad. 
The situation nt that time was very clearly 
put by a Russian military writer, who, oven 
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alter the Kut difiasterr still clung to the idea 
of an early British advance on Baghdad : 

The dietanoe between Kut-el-Amara and Baghdad 
irt about a hundred milenv roughly the aomo as between 
Baghdad and Kasr-i -Shinn, where our advance guard in 
at prerent. ‘Our troope are now seriously threatening 
the Turkish Mesopotamian Army, which has not suc- 
<;eeded in bringing up its main roSnforcements to Baghdad . 
The Mesopotamian Army, basing cm Baghdad, is limited 
in ite manceuvring, and cannot advance from Kiit-cl- 
Amara direct towards Khanikin. I'he Turks will liave, 
therefore, to parry General Baratoff's energetic thrust 
by bringing up from their southern front via Baghdad 
the forces which have been released by the surrender 
of General Town«'hend. lliis will facilitate the English 
advance along the Tigris through Kut-ol-Amiira on 
Baghdad. 

Tn reality General BaratofTH Hpiritecl advunce* 
w'tts no more than a demonatrafion, which 
liad lost all its opportuneness by the long 
pause now rendered necessary in the British 
operations in Mesopotamia. Tf we hod 
reached Baghdati the Russian light troops 
would possibly have been able to join us there. 
Tn fact, by an extraordinary feat of dash and 
daring on the part of a detachment of Cossoc^ks 
undor the command of Sotnik Oamaly, General 
Baratoff did succeed in getting into touch with 
General Lake in the thini w-eek in May. The 
exploit, wo are told, was “the talk of the 
C/aucasian army.’* Gamaly set out with liis 
sotiiia with the simple order to “ get into 
touch with General Lake at all costs,” route 
and everything else being left to his own judg- 
\ ment ; and liis laconic and formal answer was, 
’ ” Can.” He chose the southern I'oute, which was 
an extraordinarily diflicult one, covering at least 
150 miles, but it had the advantage of being 
free of the enemy, and the enterprise was suc- 
cessful. It led to nothing, of course, but it 
was a demonstration of what could be done in 
such a country by enterfwise and resource. It is 
pleasant to add that the three ofKcers of this 
gallant little Cossack force were awarded the 
British Military Modal, whilst from their own 
iSovereign they received the Vladimir OnJer. 
The rank and file were decorated with the St. 
George’s Cross. 

Kut having fallen, and the Baghdad advance* 
being at an end for the time being, there was 
no further object in the extreme lengthening 
of the Russian lines either on the Pei-siau 
frontier or south of the Van district. Simul- 
taneously with the Kasr-i-Shirin advance 
another Rui»ian movement against the Turkish 
Hank had taken place across the Persian 
frontier to Rowanduz, 80 miles north of Mosul 
(the ancient Nineveh), and 200 miles north of 
Baghdad. The Russian forces were every- 


where successful, in spite of repeated attaiiks 
from Kurds and regulars, and the movement 
on the Persian frontier hod been, on the whole, 
a most siiccessfid achievement ; but, fop the 
reasons already stated, the Russians halted, 
and, in the Hamadan-Ivormanshah district, 
gradually fell back in roadinc^ss fop the coimter- 
stroke that was sure to couu*. 

West of Er/.eriirn also, on what may still for 
convenience bo called the Caucasus front, 
preparations liad also to be iniuie for a vigorous 
Turkish coiinfer-attnck. The Russian position 
at I'rebizond was a peculitu* one, and by no 
ineatis entirely stitisfactory, depending, os it 
did, on the coininand of the Black Scm\, and not 
tai the land eomiiiiinicMitions in the direction 
of lOrzepum. The only road along the coast 
was also controlled from the Hi»a ; and the 
Kussiau command of the Black Sea was not 
altogether complote, as then.' were still s(*v(Tal 
Turco-Gormaii submarines unaccounted for, 
not to speak of the Goohen and the .Breslau. 
1'ho work of the Russian Fleet tliroughout 
was beyond praise. Tt patrol Icil over 2,000 
miles of coast line, forwarding the passage of 
Russian supplies and preventing the passage 
of 'riirkish supplies. It bombarded Turkish 
camps and dispersed bodies of troops, and 
finally it effecteil the twri important armed 
landings that were absohitcdy essential to the 
capture of Trebizond. Tut its command 
of the was not unchallengod, and so, long 
as a good portion of the road between ErzcTiim 
and Trebizond was in the hands of the enemy 
the situation could not be regarded with 
coinplaccncy, especially in view of large 
Tiu'kish poinforceinents. T!»o capture of 
Haiburt and Ginnushkhano, tiO and 100 iiiilen 
west of Erzerum respectively, was the first 
c\ssentiHl t.hing, and this was now’ taken in 
hand. 

The Turks, however, wen* the first to assume 
the offensive, and that in a slightly differont 
direction. The road from Erzorum runs due 
west till near Ashkala, about 30 miles off, 
and then forks, one route going north-east 
across the mountains to Buiburt and Giiniush- 
khaiie,^ the other continuing w’cstwanl down 
the valley of the Kara Su,or Phrat,or Western 
Euphrate.s, as it is variously called, to Matna- 
khatun and Erzinjan. Tlie main Turkish rein- 
forcements in this quarter appear to have Iwen 
directed at first to Erzinjan and Diarbekr. 
Forgetful of their previous statement thet 
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Krzerum was an “ open town ” and “ had not 
tho least military value,** the Turks now 
declared that it was the key of the situation : 
that it must be retaken at all costs, and the 
Hussians thrown back across tho frontier. 
The Russians, as already stated, had taken 
Ashkala, and their outposts were at Mama- 
khatiin. 

On May 11 fighting was reported to the 
south-east of Mamnkhatun and south of the 
Tusla river, the Turks claiming tho vict<ny. 
Two days latop the Russian bulletin stated 
that : ** Jn the direction of Erzinjau detach 
monts of our rogular troops, in conjunction 
with our territorial reserves, following a merci- 
less night attack, powerfully organized by the 
enemy, on the lofty range which dominates 
the w’hole adjoining region, took prisoners 
:i0 oilicers and 365 soldiers of the Turkish 
infantry. Our troops forming the tulvanced 
guard easily gained the better of the eiiomy 
offensive in the region of Mamakhatun, half- 
way between Krzerum and Erzinjan.’* Rut 
on the following day it was admitted that “ in 
tho region of Ashkala in the direction of Erzin- 
jari tho Tiurks, v.ftor assembling very largo 
forces, took the offensive and after a furious 
battle, ivhich lasted the whole day, succeoded 
in forcing back our advanced posts in places, 
but they were then compelled to cease their 
offensive owing to the extremely severe losses 
they had Buffered by our fire.” Obstinate 


dghting continued, and, finally, on June 1 tlie 
Russians admitted that they had withdrawn! 
from Mamakhatun in fice of simultaneous 
attacks and a tliroatcmod outflanking move- 
ment. The Turks contontorl themselves with 
saying that their offensive had been *‘ succosk- 
ful,** and that the operations surprised tln' 
Russians, who were obliged to roti'eat without 
offering serious resistance. A few days later 
the Turks claimed to bgve occupied positions 
east, north-east and south-east of Mamakhatinu 
and to have pressed on to within five miles of 
Ashkala. Here the much-heralded counter- 
stroke came to an end, and the campaign in that 
quarter resumed the form of sporadic and in- 
effective raids, w'hilo the Grand Duke steadily 
prepared for tho next advance. 

We must now endeavour to estimate the 
strength and position of the contending forces 
at the opening of this, the final Armenian 
0}>eration of the summer, which, like the rest, 
ended, on the Russian right wing at least, in 
complete victory and ■ further advances by 
the forces under General Yudenitch. At the 
opening of the year, it will be remembered, 
Kiamil JPasha’s forces — the Third Turkish 
Army - consisted of about 130,000 men spread 
out along the Caucasus frontier from the Block 
Sea- to the south of Lake Van. The first 
movement ended in overwhelming defeat at 
Koprukeui and Erzerum, the Russians throwing 
the Turks back in confusion, captumg Erzerum, 
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MiiBh, and Bitlifl, and the Van diatrict to the 
iMist, thus ocoupying the whole Armenian 
plateau and holding its mountain gateways 
lo the west and tho south. In the north, 
however, Halid Bey still held out with a 
respectable force in the Chorok valley, 
threatening the Hussion right flank and 
blocking the way to Trebizoiid. In spite of 
a steady stream of Turkish reinforcements, 

J lalid was forced bock to Ispir and beyond, and 
a junction effected between the Russian Chorok 
valley anny and that advancing south-westward 
along the coast from tho direction of Batuin. 
These two columns, supported by tho Black 
S('a Fleet, then advanced and took Trobizond. 
I'ho Russian line then extended from the Block 
Srto, ten miles or so west of Trebizond, through 
Ashkala to Mush and Bitlis and across to tho 
neighbourhood of Lake Urmia 
Opposed to this force, according to the best 
Russian calculations at the time, there hod been 
assembled tho shattered, but now reinforced, 
HMiiains of tho Third Army, with some 150,000 
further troops of the l>est quality brought 
up from (jallipoli. Round Trebizond, in tho 
up|X*r Chorok valley, and between the Russian 
force at Trebizond and that holding Krzertim 


and Ashkala, there were six divisions, amounting 
in strength to about 100,000 men. In tho 
Xharput-Brzinjan district there wen? about 
10 divisions^the pick of tlie Turkish Army 
in Asia Minor. Threatening Mush and Bitlis, 
which after the fall of Kut do not seem to 
have been licld by the Russians in serious 
force, there were about- 40,000 men, the gnnitcr 
number soiit-li of the important pass at- Bitlis. 
Some of these had possibly come up from 
Mesopotamia, when?, betwoet I Mosul and Bagh- 
dad, then^ wen? still at least 00,000 mon, not 
to s(>eiik of swarms of Kurdish irregulars. 
This gives about 40,000 men fn?f? to act against 
Ceneral Yudenitch’s left wing and 00,000 to 
hold the Baghdad-Mosul line and to t-lircat'i?n 
the Persian front ii?r. 

Opposite his centre and riglit wing Ceneral 
Yiidenitch hod a nominal 000,000 to disjuite 
his advance on Baibnrt and Oinuushkhanc, 
Kclkid and Kr/.injan. Ashkala, Erzinjari and 
Gumiishkhano may bt? regarded very roughly as 
indicating the thn?e angles of an equilateral 
triangle, tho latter place pointing nort h towards 
Trebizond. Tho country is very rugged and 
mountainous, but there are gootl roads from 
the fork near Ashkala, nortli-uest t«) Ciiiiiush- 
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khano and west to Erzinjan. To complete the 
list of Turkish forcjes in Asia Minor, it was cal- 
culated further that t here were at least two Anny 
corps in South Syria with designs on Egypt, and 
one in Arabia and in the direction of Aden. 
The general commanding against General 
Yiidenitch’s front, west of Erzerutn, was now 
Vechtih Pasha, who had taken over the com- 
mand of the defeated anny after Erzenim. 
At that time its existence was chiefly on paper, 
but, as we have seen, it had since been brought 
up to quite respectable dimensions. 

It is always to be kept in mind that tho 
armies enumerated above were not necessarily 
up to anything like their normal strength. In 
tho first disastrous days of tbe retreat before 
Erzerutn the ninth, tenth and eleventh anny 
corps had lost metre than three-quarters of 
their personnel and nearly tho whole of th<*ir 
artillery. Such losses are not readily replaced, 
especially in the case of a Turkish army hun- 
dreds of miles from railway communication 
and cut off from the sen. Largo reinforcements, 
however, w’ore on the way even before tho fall 
of Erzenim, and within a woi'k <^f t he close of 
the operat ions in that quarter tlio first (kshelon 
had begun to arrive via Smyrna and Haidar 
Pasha, a more or less steady stream btnng kept 
up afterwards. And it need hardly be pointed 
out that a retiring army always has this 
advantage, that as it falls back it shortens its 
linos, while its opponent, until a new base 
is fully organized, has to transport all its 
roqiiiremonts over an over-lengthening lino, 
not to speak of the mem left behind as necessary 
to garrison every point gained and to guard 
connexions. It is doubtful whether the 
Grand Duke Nicholas ever had under his 
command more than 200,000 men, whilst 
Vechtib Pasha was able to dispose of probably 
300,000 on his main front. 


During all this time of preparation aid 
calculation the Turks continued a somowhKt 
spasmodic offensive at various points. At 
'frebizond, towards the end of May, a series of 
attacks began without leading to any very 
marked result, and the Russians coimtcrod 
by an attack in the direction of Gtimiishkhano, 
which dislodged their opponents from a well- 
organized position on ilie northern slopes of 
the coast range. Baiburt, between Gimiiish- 
khancf and Erzenim, and Oghnut to the south 
of Erzenim on the Kharpiit road, were tho 
real points of interest. Baiburt is at a sharp 
turn in the upper Chorok valley, and hod long 
t>een a source of danger. Here some very 
vigorous fighting took place in the first week in 
June, the Turks attacking with ‘‘imporlnrit 
forces,** but being repulsed and their ranks 
broken with gunfire. This point is tlio key to 
the v'hole situation between Erzenim and 
1'rebizond, but the Turks gained nothing by 
their effort. Meantime, the Russians hod also 
to deal with the offensive from Oghnut in the 
Kargabazar diroctibn. The force employed hero 
was estimated at 40,000, and at first it mot 
>vith some successes, but the end was failurf\ 
The intention obviously was to break tliroiigh 
betw'een the Russian centre and left, and 
intemipt communications between Erzenim 
and Hitlis. It was a carefully organized and 
dangerous attack, and the Rii^ians most 
positively assert-od that the Turks had tlio 
assistance of a large number of Gennan, Auf<- 
trian, and even Bulgarian reinforcements. 
It was the first indication of a definite stratc^gu* 
plan on the part of the enemy with the objc'*^ 
of gaining a position from which they ooiiM 
threaten the flank and rear of the Russiti > 
forces at Mush and Bitlis, and, indirectly, tn' 
up their advance on the Erzerum-Trebizm.<i 
road. 
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Mooting with no siiooeos in the centre and 
•mnith, the Turks again direoted their effort 
iigainnt the Trobizond position in the extreme 
north. On June 11 they developed a strong 
:)^ult on Platana, the port to the west of 
'Prebizond, where the Russian fleet-landing 
in April had thrown the Turks into such 
confusion and brought about the collapse of 
the defence. Bepeated Turkish atteeks were, 
however, repulsed wdth great losses, 100 doa<l 
hoing left in front of the Uussian trc^nches. 
Kighting eontinuod from time to time in this 
region almost till the time of General V'ude- 


that they should not claim it. On the other» 
♦he. Husaians mode no mention of fighting 
anywhere else about that time, and the Turks 
themselves never alluded to the matter again, 
as they would certainly have done if a sweep- 
ing victory of the kind had really been won. 
A range of mountains bcpai’ates .Jevizlik 
from the Chorok valley where the Turks 
place their battle. The following is the 
J iirkisli bulletin for what it is worth : 

C.u'eAHiAS Fkost.-- On tho left wing our 
noiifirniPM iiguinst the oiioiny poi^itions on th« northcMii 
reiwhoM of tho River Chorok. 'I’hesc* piixitionH ;ir»» 15 
to Miiith of ’IVcbizonfl. on ii hike well an on n 
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Hitch's great advance ; and about a fortnight 
after the first Turkish assault the struggle 
here was keen and fairly evenly contesto<l. 
On June 23 the Turks drove tho Russians 
from a fortified convent at Jevizlik, 17 miles 
south of n^bizond. I’hey were driven out 
again by a Russian counter-attack. On the 
same day as the final Russian bulletin (Juno 25) 
t he Turkn aldo made a statement claiming a 
groat victory, but the locality wras so vaguely 
given that it is impossible to say whether 
this was intended to refer to the same event. 
On the cnoe hand, having gained a real success, 
if a temporary one, at Jevizlik, it was strange 


chain of moiintnins over 9,000 feet high running from 
0 B 8 t to weHt, in a region where tho rivom have their 
souroo which divide the two ploocH. 

In an offoiiMive, which hsiH continued for tao daya 
with the greateet violence, our troops have conducted 
themoolves with tho greatest bravery, ospocially in 
bayonet fighting, in which they have proved themselves 
superior in all respects. 

The rout of the enemy, who at certain points left their 
encampments behind, made our soldiers forget all their 
fatigues. Without awaiting the order to pursue, they 
joyfully began the attack on the remnants of tho enemy, 
and thus extended the sector they occupied. 

In this battle wo secured rich booty, consisting of all 
kinds of armaments and war material, including 14 
million cartridges and sevoii machine-guns, which are 
now used against t he enemy . W o captured 052 prisoners, 
including seven otficors. 

Tn spite of the difficult nature of tho ground, which 
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wan favourable to the enemy, bin lofwes are eetiniated 
at at leant 2,000 dead. Our lowjcs were relatively very 
email. 

The only references to fighting in the Russian 
bulletin, isaued on the following day, waa to the 
effect that they had repulsed by gunfire, “ and 
iii.diany plttcea by hand grenades,” attacks 

in the regions *>f Platana and ,Tevizlik.” 
When next we hoar of Platana it is to learn that 
the Russians were advancing well to the west 
of it in tho direction of Tiroboli. 

We wen* then just on the eve of the great 
Anglo- French a<ivnnco on the Sotntne as w»ell 
as of that of Clencral Yudenitch on Erziiijnn. 
Hut in the meantime hope long def©rrc*d was 
having its inevitable effect and producing a 
certain fooling of depression and of impatience 
ill Russia. What w^ire. the Allies doing ? 
'rho Russians themselves, it was true, wore 
making a tromendous and victorious push 
on the Styr and on the Dniester, hut elsewhere 
the outlook schemed gloomy. Desperate anil 
almost continuous attacks were being made 
on Verdun : the Austrians were advancing 
in the Trentino : Baghdad and the Dardanelles 
had ended in failure : nothing was being done 
at Salonika : the suggested scheme for a 
change of base and an advance from Smyrna 
had come to nothing : the Turkish pressure all 
along the Armenian front and with superior 
forces was vexatious : in Persia (leneral Baratoff 
was being compelled to fall back : Lonl 
Kitchener had been lost on his way to Arch- 
angel. A leading Uussiaii newspaper openly 
f^xpressnd its chagrin about the Armenian 
situation arul the attitude of Erance and 
Kngland : 

'ITie bnttli* flo\’cf|iipiiig on our .soiitli-wcNtcm 

front, whoro tho futo of tlio Hinnmur campaign Ih being 
cloisiderl, has completely obMciirocl the events taking 
plaoQ in Asia Minor. But, as n matter of fact, the 
strategic wtuation there has iiiiderguiie a radical change, 
and, wo inuHt say, not in our favoiir 

After the nhandunineiit of the Danhiiii IIcn and Thrace, 
Knvor P&sha traiinfernul his troopn to Armenia anri 
Mesopotamia. It ho:, been found in many parts of 
oiir Caueasinn front that the TiirkM are facing us in 
fiiporior nurnberN. This is a great achievement, con- 
sidering that Ihe mnans of eommunication in the rear of 
the Turkish Army are very poor. Tho wlvantage of 
quick tTonsportatioii nf troops and supplies is oil in 
favour nf Knginnd and Rusnia, and, with a few oxfwptions, 
the Allies have to traverse* only 70 to 140 miles of roads, 
whilst the Turks have to cover from Angora some 660 
miles. Moreover, the son frontier of Turkey is every- 
where open io attai'ks. 

If, then, the 'J'lirks are everywhere allowed to make' 
attacks, it must be acenuiited for by the fact that Knglond 
and Russia are looking upon the Turkish theatre os a 
flocondary theatre of war, and refrain from sending 
adequate reinforcements. Meanwhile, the more the 
world-war develops the more clear it becomes that the 
Turkish theatre is of the greatest importance, for a 


decisive stroke in this theatre would alter tho general 
ait uaiion in Europe. We would, therefore, like to believe 
that the delay in sending leinforoements is purely 
temporary, and that our troops and those of the Britiidi 
ore confined to their present task on account of tho 
adverse olimatio conditions in Mesopotamia and Asin 
Minor. 

The real situation in I'ersia is cloaked with darkness. 
We know definitely that Halil Pasha has left only a 
screen at Kut-el-Amara and transferred his main furoc, 
no less than five divisions, to Khanikin. ... A farthiT 
advance on Baghdad has become impossible for General 
Baratoff'a army, both on account of tho adverse oliinaiio 
conditions and on account of the British army in Mesopo. 
tamia having assumed a waiting attitude. Earlier in 
tho day, about the middle of May, Halil Pasha o|Nmofl 
an offensive with three divisions and our troops relin>(l 
farther and farther into the mountains. Wo were 
invariably successful from a tactical standpoint in nil 
tho roargiiard actions, but wo hod to retreat before thn 
superior forces of the enemy. 

The Rrat definite news of tho advance of 
General Yudenitch was iHsiiod on July 12, 
although tho new movernont itself appears 
to havo begun on the 2nd of the month. On 
tho 8th a handful of Russian scouts captured 
a height on the Baihurt road and took soiuo 
machino-giins. Tho bulletin of tho 12th 
speaks of ” appreciable progn^ss ” between 
the. 2nd and the 8th, apparently on the same 
road, wdth a capture of 1,800 firisoners and 
10 machine-guns. Tho l^irks w'ere stated 
to bo in rotreat, throwing oway arms and 
ammunition. Later on tho same day came tho 
nows that the loss of Marnakhatim on the 
Erzinjan road w'os avenged, the place Ixuiig 
retaken by assault. The great advance on 
Erzinjan and Gumushkhano was now in full 
swing, and promised to ho us swift and ns 
irresistible as that on Erzorum and Trehizond. 
The 'J'urkish bullotins began to talk of 
“enemy counter-attiuiks which were repulsed 
throughout the whole sector,” but the move- 
ments were not coimtcr-attacks and they 
wore not repulserl anywhere. It wil^ ho 
remembered that wo.st of Erzeriiin the main 
road forks, one branch going north-east to 
Giimushldiane, and the other due Vest to 
Erzinjan. Each place is distant about a 
hundred miles from Erzenim. On tho 15th 
Baihurt had fallen, the Turks retiring in 
headlong flight, destroying their stores and 
sotting fire to the town. 

On the Erzinjan road the demoralization 
seems to have Ijeen quite as great. Tho 
Korban Cossacks in their pursuit at one point 
surrounded a detachment of the 40th Infantry 
regiment, which promptly surrendered. The 
haul here consisted of an aide-de-oam|^, 29 
officers, and 232 men, with several inachine- 
gims, the regimental records, and stores and 
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ttinmunition. The advance from Mush wsr 
at first equally successfiilp a whole Ottoman 
(Jivi«aon newly arrived from Europe abandoning 
its equipment and tents and retreating towards 
])iarbekr. On the 17th, the day after these 
striking events, the Turkish bulletin, which 
}iad already admitted “ fighting without any 
^locisive success for either side,** spoke of 
enemy attacks in largo masses which were all 


the way for a little to Trebizond, a few miles 
north, but with the clearance of this district 
the route was open and the whole district of 
operations put into direct connexion with 
the sea over what was described as “ the Iwst 
metalled roiid in Asia Minor.” So long as 
Russia retained command of the lllacB St'a, 
the po»«Kf>s8ion of this road and of the port 
of Tmbizortd would enonnously simplify the 





RUSSIAN WOUNDED TRANSPORTED 
IN A BARGE. 

frustrated.” Kighi, an important junction 
of road and river between Erzinjan and Oghnut, 
was taken on the 18th, and a few days later 
Kelkid, to the north of Erzinjan, also came 
into Russian hands. The capture of Mcrtekeli 
quickly followed, and left the road clear for 


task of maintaining h<T armies in AXestern 


th(f final advance. Meantime, on the Trebizond 
rood, Gumushkhono had followcMi Raibiu*t, 
and with the occu|)ation on July 22 of Ardasa, 
\^'hero iKo route takes a sharp turn to the 
north-east in the direction of Trebizond, the 
whdle of the road from Erzinjan was open. 
The high ground near the convent of Jevizlik, 
where these was a mountain pass between 
6,000 and 7,000 feet high, and where such 
aeveire fighting had taken place on June 23-26 — 
leading to very oonfli^Sfting bulletins — blocked 


Asia Minor. 

From this time forward evem the Turkish 
bulletins cease to speak of tlie fighting in 
the Chorok valley, where since tlie very begin- 
ning of the camfiaign a most intrepid and 
resourceful resistance liad boc*ii kept up by a 
small Turkisli force. No details are available 
of the last scenes in this wonderful struggle, 
but once Baiburt and Gumushkhane wen^ 
taken the whole valley was definitely “ stopped ” 
from the west. The Turkistan troops who had 
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been operating on tho Ru^Rian side and 
gradually clearing tho valley hod coinpletwl 
their task when tliey reached Baiburt and 
CiumuHhkhane, although it is possible that 
some ot Halid Bey’s fine flgliters made their 
way to Jevizlik and assisted in keeping up tho 
ro distance at that point. After this wo read 
constantly in the Russian bulletins of frequent 
fighting “west of Gumushkhanc,” the Turks 
being tho assailants, indicating a vigorous 
and effoctive force still in being in that quarter 
and in tho Kelkid valley, wJiich in some defence 
corresponds to thes Chorok valley, running 
wost and parallel with the coast for about 200 
miles. Here the Russians appear again to 
have come to a holt, although along the coast 
they continued to push westward step by 
stefi. On July 23 they were at Fol Bazar, 
25 miles west ot Trebizond, which place they 
carried by storm, capturing many prisoners 
and a sacred green flog. Eleu was next 
reached, and finally Tireboli at tho mouth of 
the Karsh ut river. I’he point here aimed at 
was evidently Kerasun, from which post there 
was a practicable road over the Qumbat 
range to Karahissar and Enderes, the posses- 
sion of which would materially help in the 
farther advance westward from Erzinjan to 
Bivas. 

The last stride on the road to Erzinjan lias 
still to be mentioned. With the Russians in 
possession of Mertekli, almost within sight of 
the town and the mountain passes to the 
north and the south, there w’as nothing left 
for tho Turks, following the example of Krzeriun 
and Trebizond, but to beat a hasty retreat, 


’.vhiirh they did, throwing away rifles and piu?ks 
in the utmost flisordor. On J une 2f) Yiidenitcli. 
the ever-victorious, entori'd Erzinjan. Tho 
town was practically undainagod, and as it was 
the hoiulquarters of an army corps, with 
c^xtensivc barracks and military factories, tlic 
booty was very considerable. The Russian 
bulletin was brief : “ On Tuesday dotachiuents 
of the brave troops cununanded by (ienerni 
Vudonitch occupied tho tow^p of Erzinjan, thus 
completing the conquest of Armenia.’’ It was 
a measage w’orthy to rank with that of Murat to 
Napoleon after his march across Germany from 
Jona to Liibock : — “ Sire, le combat finit, fauto 
de combattants.’’ In throe weeks General 
Yudenitch had carried tho Russian front 70 
miles to the oast and had added two or thnn; 
thousand square miles to his conquests. A well- 
informed writer* explains the situation at this 
point : 

Eninjair (on the Phrst or Waiiom Euphrates) was a 
place of great military importanoe to the Turks. It^ anti 
npt Erxerum, was the headquarters of the Tcirki.sfi 
troops in the north-eastern part of their Empire, boin;* 
chosen probably for the purpose as Ijring farther from tf le 
frontier than the fortress. A glance at tho map will 
show that with Erzinjan and the Trebizond Chaussi'H^ 
flrtily in thoir hands the Russians are secure from anv 
serious menace to their right flank for a long distanct) 
to the weot. The valley of the Phrat (Western Euphrates ) 
is separated from that of the Murad (Eastern Euphrates) 
by a range of almost imposrable mountains from tlm 
south of Erxerum to a point farther west than Erzinjan. 
These et^iually guard a force moving west from 
Eipenim from any serious attack from the south, do 
the ‘north, however, it is otherwise. On this side hi> 
the old Roman province of Pontus, formed of ridge afti'i' 
ridge of mountains running generally from (tooth to 
north from the valley or the Phrat and, farther wt<st. 

* Tke Near EotU OotoDer 20/1010. 
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ct the Kelkidp down to the Black Sea. UTim the time 
( omos the iwlvance on Sivae, rather Iohh than 150 rniloM 
tine west, where the climato in winter ih much Iiwh 
rigoroua than on the high plateauH to which the operat ionM 
have hitherto been confined, can be undertaken under 
much less hasardous and arvluoua conditionH than our 
Ally encountered in the opening of the campaign. 

At Erzinjan the Busaian advance waa, tis at 
Miiah, Tiflia, Baibtirt, and Trebizond, on the 
Hccne of one of the moat horrible centrea of 
Armenian inaaaacre and outrage. Erzinjan, in 
fact, acted aa the clearing-houae of the victima 
who were being driven west, aa Trebizond did of 
thoae driven north — the clearing-hnnae to 
death ! It will be remembered* how the con- 
verging convoya paaaed through the diatrict 
along roads flanked from one end to the other 
with the corpses of their fellow-Christiana who 
had fallen by the w*ay. At Baiburt the pro- 
cfHMliiigs opened with tlie hanging of the Bishop 
and seven other Armenian tiotables and the 
liriital massacre of many others, and then the 
“ deportation ” began. 

'Fho extraordinary feature of the fall of 
Krzinjan was that the hulk of the Turkish 
forceps based on that town did not retire 
westward towuirds 8ivas, as w^as expected. 
Instead, they swe[)t south-eastward towards 
Lake V'an, in the hope of falling upon the 
lliissian left flank or of cutting the line of 
( oinm unications ; and eventually portions of 
those Turkish troops penetrated far into 
l^ersia. The consequence was that in the 

• Chap. CXXXIII., p. 380. 


south-east and the east on the Kighi-Oghnut- 
Hitlis-Mosul line, the w'inding-up of the 
Armenian campaign proyed a much more 
prolonged and (uunplicatod business than 

in the Erzermri-Trebizond-Erzinjan ' triangle^ 

which had been brought to such a speedy and 
triumphant conclusion by General Yudenitch. 
^\nd the story has for the present to bo left 
incomplete. Khar|iut and Diarl)ckr were much 
better situated for the forwarding of reinforce- 
merits from the liovant const by the Aleppo- 
Xisibin railway than Sivivs or Erzinjan, and 
from this quarter the Russians w’cre all 
along in serious danger of attack on their left 
flank. In July they occupicxl Kighi as part 
of their advance on Erzinjan, but at Oghnut, 
.10 miles off, the Turks continuiKl to hold a 
strong and iiiemw'ing position from w'hich, and 
from Diarlx'kr in the south, Mtisli and Hitlis 
were under constant menace. danger 

zone, indeed, e\t.eiidod much farther east and 
right up to and across the I Vrsian frontier, the 
district in which frequent fighting hod already 
l>een reconled. It is also necessary to point 
out again that the British withdrawal in 
Mesopotamia, like that from the Danlanclles, 
greatly inereasf*d the difficulties of tht^ llussian 
armies by releasing Turkish troops. The best 
iu?coiint of the district is that given by the writer 
in the Near East from whom we hav^e already 
quoted : 

From Roi|aiKhiz w.'Htwnnis tho country west of Lake 
Van In a inaMM of liij^h ami ilinioiilt- irioiiiitMiiiK, croBUbd 
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AFTER THE FALL. OF BRZERUM. 

The Grand Duks Nicholas leviews the Caucasian and Siberian troopa from his field automobile. 
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only by rough tracks. This region is well known 
to the traveller, and has of recent years been regarded 
with some interest as the headquarters of the Chaldean 
('hrirtiianst but it is wild and rugged and iinsuited 
for the advluice of large armies. The first prac^ticablc 
fiasrt is that at Bitlis,' where a narrow and beautiful gorge, 
through which the Bitlis river flows, loads down from 
the plateau to the plains. At its lower end the pass 
vuii be approached from either Jezireh and Snirt to the 
•iouth — approximately the route token by Xenophon 
and the Ten Thousand — nr from Diorbekr to the south- 
\ve-‘t. 'Hie town of Bitlis lies at the upper or not horn 
Olid of the pass, and it was necessary to guard against 
the risk of Turkish troops debouching from the pass 
fill to the tableland above. Fifty miles north-west of 
Kitli** lies the town of Mush, at the farther end of a large 
plain once covered with prosperous Armenian villages. 
M'ish can be rnoebed from Diarhokr by diffloult hut not 
iinpraciicablo routes, and iSO miles farther west the Murad 
(Eastern Euphrates) which flows through the plain 
north of Mush is crossed by the main route from Diarbekr 
to Erzerum viA Oghniit. No direct advance by the 
valley of the Murad was to lie foansl, but from f'alii 
anil from Kharput routes load to Kighi, some .35 miles 
west of Oghnut. 

It was along this line that the Turks prepared 
and delivered a powerful counter-stroke to the 
Russian advance on Erzinjan. The fighting 
on^and across the Persian frontier may first be 
rlealt with in a few words. General BaratofTs 
daring and successful advance from HamadafJ 
to Kennanshah and to Kasr-i-Shirin on May 10, 
1016, where he came to a halt in presence of a 
superior Turkish force at Khanikin on the 
Baghdad road, has been described. It was 
from some point on this route that he sent a 
sotnia of Cossacks on their splendidly adven- 
turous ride across the mountains to join touch 
with Genera] Lake on the Tigris. After Kut 
the Russians fell back, and in August they were 
attacked by the Turks at Kennanshah, and 
again at Hainadan, 'which place the Russians 
abandoned on August 11. Afterwards the 
Turkish advance seemed to have exhausted 
itself. BuUetins during the autumn spoke 
from time to time of fighting M'ith varied 
fortunes in the llaraadan district, but with no 
i\iarked result either way. About the same 
time OH the capture of Kasr-i-Shirin, another 
Russian force crossed the Persian frontier 
200 miles farther north in the direction of 
Rowanduz, and there threaten^ the Turkish 
communications at Mosul, but nothing came of 
this move, which might have proved highly 
important in the event of the English capture 
of Baghdad and an advance farther north. 
'J'he Turks delivered a counter-stroke from 
^losul, and thl^ Russians fell back. 

It was to guard against surprises from the 
south as well as to protect the Armenians and 
to divert Turkish troops from Baghdad that the 
loft wing of the Grand Duke*s army made its 


fine sweep into the I.«ako Von district at the 
beginning of the campaign. It was entirely 
successful in its immediate objects, but as time 
went on and the Turkish forces increased the 
position in that quarter became a very pre- 
carious one. The Russians, however, remained 
practically immolcsted in South Armenia till 
the groat Turkish counter-offensive was de- 
livered towards the end of July and the begin- 
ning of August. There was obstinate and 
sanguinary figliting roiiiwl Oghiiiit and Kighi, 
and on August 3 the Russians claimed to have 
captured a Turkish position near Oghnut and to 
have taken guns and prisoners. 'Phree days 
later they mode a farther advance and captured 
some heiglits. But tli(» great blow was being 
delivered farther south, and thcro Was an 
ominous ring in the t^'u linos at the end of the 
bulletin of t he 6th, in which it was stated that 
“In the region of Mush- Bitlis the enemy as- 
sumed the offensive, but is being hold back by 
our fire.” The Turkish version was that they 
had taken the Russian first lino of entrench- 
ments, capturing two oflicers and 20 soliliers. 
A day later the RusHians spoke of “ desperat-e 
assaults “ on Mush, and on the Oth they 
admitted that “heavy fig^iing” was pni- 
ceoding “in the n^gion of Mush, Bitlis, Van, 
Urmia, and Sinneh, as well as between Ker- 
manshah and Bamadan.” “ In the region 
of Mush and Bitlis,*’ it- was added, “ wc fell 
book under enemy prt'ssure towanls the 
north.” As a matter c>f fact, thc^ ’Turks hati 
retaken both Mush and Bitlis on the 8tli, and 
on the 11th the Russians admit tixl the loss 
of Hamodan, in Persia, “ under Turkish 
pressure.” 

After this the fighting till the c>iid of the 
month was rather confused, and the bulletins 
contained very little information. VVe hoar of 
“ fierce battles ” west of Biimbekr, and on the 
same day, August 20, of Russian tro«ips siiceess- 
fully crossing the nearly iriacc?<wsible chain of 
high Tiioimtaiiia west of the Bigiiol Dagh troops 
apparently hastening from Krzeruru to tlm n^lic'f 
of the situation north of Mush. J hanks to this 
timely help the Russians on August 24 re- 
entered Mush, whore they took some prisoners, 
but no details of the figliling were fiirnishetl by 
either side. On the same day, “ in the direction 
of Mosul,” and near the I’ersinn frontier, they 
“dispf -sod” the 4th Turkish Division, took 
prisoners the whole of the 11th Hegiirient- 
including the commander, 60 officers and 1,600 
rank and file—also “ iieai-ly all the remnants of 
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4he 10th Regiment, with two staff officera and 
050 soldiers/' The Russians also claimed to 
be driving back the Turks in the direction of 
Oghnut, where their losses were very heavy. 
Faik Pasha, con inlander of the 2nd Army Corps, 
was seriously wounded, and the commander of 
.the 30th 'riirkish Division killed and the com- 
mander of the 12th Division wounded. ‘ At 
Bitlis also the Kussians wore attacking, so that 
•by- the end of August the Turkish counter- 
stroke might bo regarded as having exhausted 
itself. 

*‘Now that the chief peril has been ex- 
liaustixl," wrote a ivell -placed correspondent 
in Rassia, " there is no harm in admitting 
•that at one time the situation had assumed 
.a grave complexion. The Turco-Germaii 
offensive was ably planned by the young 
•Gorman Major-General Gresmann, and was 
based mainly on a rapid advance northward 
irom Mush and the rupture of our centre oast of 
tFrzerum, whereby it was intonderl to force the 


evacuation of that stronghold, hurl book our 
right wing on the Black Sm and our left on l^ke 
Van. Simultaneously the Turkish fight wing 
pursued the offensive oti a wide front^llrcxm Van 
to Rowanduz, apparently with the object of 
diverting a large portion of our forces from 
Erzerum." Only at Bitlis could the August 
counter-offensive of the Turks be regarded as 
securing a definite advantage, the Russians 
having apparently had no immediate intention 
of attempting to drive them from that important 
pass. The Turks at Bitlis constituted a moniu.>e 
to the Russians at Mush and in the whole 
Van district, as well as a very obvious barrier 
to any connexion between Erzerum and the 
Tigris valley at Mosul — a matter destined to 
assume importance in the event of a resump- 
tion of the British advance on Baghdad. h> 
was obvious that tho first Russian move in a 
new campaign would be directed to dislodging 
them and thereby securing a free gateway 
into the Mesopotamian plain. 
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F rom an early stage it became a coinmon- 
place to say of the war that it was an 
“engineers* war.” Probably moat of 
those who employed the phrase hod in 
mind the fact that it was on its engineering 
\\'orkshop8 and mechanics that tlie country 
had to rely for a due supply of guns and shells ; 
hut they would have been equally justified 
litid they been thinking of the part played by 
meehanieal traction in the transfifirt of men 
material of every kind. The p.Hrol 
motor was, indeed, ubiquitous on land ; and 
ttic motor -omnibuses moving large bodies of 
troops rapidly up to the points where they were 
rc^quired, the heavy wagons delivering food and 
:Hnfnunition to the men in the firing line, the 
N ans of the light delivery type carrying smaller 
loads, the ambulances removing the wounded 
lo hospital, the armoured cars bringing anti- 
■‘ircraft gims to bear on raiding Zepiieliiis, ' 
the “touring” cars conveying officers to their 
•luties, the motor bicycles of the scout and the 
dispatch rider, all alike relied on its power, 
not to mention motor kitchens, motor wireless 
stations, travelling repair shops, motor bacterio- 
logical IfdioratorieB, and other misoellancous 
'^r^plioaiions. 

One of the surprises of the war was the 
*'xt>6nt of the terrain over which mechanical 
transport wm employed. Whether in the 
Vol. X.-^Part l25. 


plains of Mesopotamia, tin* jungle of Kast 
Africa, the deserts of Kgypt, or the nuulloss 
country north of Salonika, motor amhiilanccs, 
cars, vans, and lorries carried tin* wontidi'il 
and convoyed the stores and aminiinition for 
the Armies. To this iiinst ls'» added the 
haulage of guns. The iiiajority of tin* siege 
artillery batteries wen* niechanieally drawn, 
and the ingenuity of tlie officers n^sponsililct 
was taxed to its utmost by the exigencies 
of the situations with whieh they found them- 
selves confronted. 

Two outstanding exniiiples of the value of 
motor transport may he givim, although, 
striking as they are, they must rank as com- 
paratively insignificant Iwside the aggn^gatc 
of the services it renderc'd in the daily round 
of warfan*. The first is the “ taxieab ” anny 
which decided the flaitlt' of tlw* Marne in 
September, 1911, when (leneral .loffrc* hurried 
out his rt'serves from Paris in motor v<*hich*s 
and drove the* (.lerinans from the gates of the 
city hack upon the Aisiie. The second is to he 
found at Verdun. In the early days of that 
mighty battle the Krench, sinets tlieir railways 
had been destroyed, had to depend solely on 
ipotor vehicles for supplying a quarter of a 
million men with food and ainiminition. It 
was said that by this means an entire army 
corps was moved up in 10 hours, and one tDwn 
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in the roar uf the tinoM iifled to nee r),0()0 uuch 
vehicloH pass througii itH e\’ery day, or 

nion? tiian three every minute. 

Althoiigli in the first Balkan War a few motor 
units had been employeci, and Italy had used 
some light lorries in her Tripoli eampaign, 
the (treat War was (lie first in which iiieclianieal 
transport was of any ennsequenw. In the 
lad war in which (Jreat Britain lii\d been 
engagt^ — that in South Africa — a few steam 
tractors had bof^n tried without any groat 
success, but the petrol vehicle was out of the 
question, as it htul bi^n “ emancipated ” only 
thrt*e years when hostilities began, and had not 
rctiichod a stage of development at which it had 
the least chance of standing up against the 


rough usage of tlie field. Yet even at that period 
a German officer, Ideutenant-Colonel Otfried 
Layriz, realizing that the deficiency in means 
of transport had been one of the difficulties 
the Germans had encountered in 1870, foresaw 
the adoption of mechanical traction on lui 
extensive scale, not only for carrying food to 
annies so large as not to be able to live on tin* 
coimtry, but also for bringing up the heavy 
guns rc^quired to overcome the frontier forts 
which barred the way to a rapid advance? into 
the territories of noighbf)uring States. A ftn\ 
years lator the? great Kiiropean nations wen* 
taking iiieosiueH to enscu^ themselves a Muppl\ 
of motor vehicles for use in, the event of war. 
For each army to maintain as part *»f its estah- 
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lishment the large number of vehicles tliat 
xvould be required was eeen to he impracticable, 
and, accordingly, arrangements were made 
whereby the vdhiclea — or a proportion of them 
.ordinarily employed by private users should 
he available for the purpose. To this end 
subsidy schemes were adopted by Great Britain, 
I'Vance, and Germany, the principle bcung to 
pay an annual subvention to owners wliom^ 
>'ehiclo&, held' at the disposal of the Govemmont 
in case of need, were of an approved type and 
were found on periodical inspection to Is* 
iiiaintainod in proper condition. It may be 


f>etrol lorries and otlicr vehicles were introduced 
into the military organization, 'flic qiic'Htion i>f 
standardization naturally arose, since the 
ditliciilties of dealing with a hetnrogeiM*oiis 
collection of vehicles of difh'rcnt design and 
construction wort* obvious, and in 1911 the 
Mechanical Transport (\miiiiittec« took up tiu' 
matter vigorously in connexion with t he subsidy 
sc‘.heine. 

LMtimately two typc‘s t)f lorry wew' sc^tth'd 
upon, one carrying a net Unul <»f .*1 tons, and 
the other one of ]i ton. As the^e Iiwids 
oxchidfd the weight not only of the body. 



NATIONAL MOTOR VOLUNTEERS. 

Inspection of cere by General Sir Francis Lloyd at Wellington Barracks. 


noted that Great Britain was able to arrange 
this subsidy on the lowest terms, Kranew 
coming next in this respect, and (Jermany 
following third. 

In Great Britain a permammt Mwhanical 
1>ansport Conrunittee was formed at the War 
OfBce soon after the end of the South Afric^ari 
War. The first mechanical transport conifiany 
was established at Chatham, whence its head- 
quarters were removed to Aldershot in 1904. 
-Vt first attention was devoted to steam tractors, 
hut ultimately these were discarded in favour of 
vehicles driven by petnd engines bec.ause of the 
undue visibility of the exhaust steam in certain 
fxinditions of the a^oaphoro and because of 
Hieip need for frequent replenishment of their 
supplies of water. Gradually the Army, like 
the rest of the world, took to motor-cars, and 


but also of the m»*n on the driver's seal, with 
their kit, tools, and spare? petrol, thi? vehi<?les 
nearly corresponded to the four- and Iwo-ton 
lorries of commerce, and, in fact, their total 
weight laden w’as about 71 tons in the one ease 
and 5 tons in the other. Standni*dizatinn was 
insisted upon, so far as possible, not only as 
concerns the contnil.s, such as the position and 
throw of the cluteh and brake pedals, but also 
in regard to details of etmst ruction, siieli as tln» 
position of the radiatc»r and the provision of ball 
l)earings and grc^asi^ eii|)s. Transmission C)f the 
power of the engine to the driving wht^els by 
chains was barred, the live axle syst^'m with 
propeller shaft being required; and it was 
stipulattxl that nil moving fiarts should Ik? 
adequately protected from dust, and that the 
vehicles should be able to pass through water a 
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loot deep without clanger of stopping owing to 
the splashing of watcv upcm their ignition 
systems. 

ITor the heavier vehiclc3S the inaxiinuin rood 
apved was to reach 10 miles an hour, and for the 
lighter 18 niiles ; they were to be able to climb 
a gradient of 1 in 6 fully loaded, and their petrol 
consumption was not to exceed 1 gallon jier 40 
gross ton-miles. The diameter selectcxi for the 
road wheels, which were to be of steel, not wckxI, 
was larger than was usual in ordinary com- 
ineroial vehicles — 1,050 mm. 'for the heavier 
type and 1,030 mm. for the lighter — the object 


inclusion of vehicles which did not fully attain 
to the standard laid down. In addition, officers 
were stationed in various parts of the country 
to take note of such suitable vdiioles as were* 
introduced into their respective districts, ai^d 
by this means lists were compiled of the vel^iolei^ 
that were available in case of emergency. Th • 
, drivers were enlisted in a Special Reserve, and 
this arrangement, while it could not always 
ensure that a particular driver accompanied the 
vehicle to which ho was accustomed, in many 
coses had that result. Plans were also draurn up 
for allocating the vehicles, whether subsidizi^d 
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being to take advantage of the fact that, liwge 
wheeU tend Uy reduce the tractive effort 
required for propulsion, while lessening shock 
and vibration. Rubber tires W'ere required, for 
although steel tires are cheaper and last longer, 
their whole width does not come down evenly on 
an uneven road surface ; this puts excessive 
strain on tlie axles, and ^Iso is apt to be 
destructive to the roads. 

It was realized that with strict adherence to 
these conditions it would not be possible quickly 
to ensure a sufficient supply of vehicles, and an 
auxiliary and temporary subsidy scheme was 
instituted which, with corresponding reductions 
in the amount of the subvention, permitted the 


or merely listed, to units of the Expeditionary 
Force on mobilization. Down to the outbreak 
of war thiji^work was carried out by the Tpan-^- 
port Branch, under the Director of Transport 
and Movements in the Quartermaster-General's 
Department of the War Office, but in August. 
1R14, there was a rearrangement, and it was 
transferred to the newly constituted Mechanical 
Transport Branch, under the Director of 
Supplies and/ Transport. This/brMch was 
entrusted,/ mth everything oennected with 
mechanical tiaiisport, except tliat supplies^ of 
petrol wera obtained th|rdS^ smother brancli. 
and lUbvicat^ip. pfl a the 

l^rector of Mqi^piumt m 







, BrigiMdliw-Geiuvat' Atkiiw* sue- ^ 
oeeddd Major->Gleiieral 8. 8. Long* as -Dimtor 
of Supplies and Transport in March, 1016» and 
the Aasistdht Director at the head of the 
Mechanical ' Tr^wport Branch was Lieiit.- 
Oolonel H. X/Foster, who hed been associated 
' with* the subsidy scheme since its inception. 

When war was declared the siilisidized * 
vehicles and their.drivers were mobilized first, 
and .then, since their numbers were insufficient 
to meet the needs of the Expeditionary Force, 
the balance was obtained by the improssmeiit 
of the vehicles that h^ been previously listed 
and of - as many mure as were required. Thus 
it was that in the early days. at the frOnt the 
familiar red omnibuses of the London streets 
were to be seen mingled with the brightly 
painted vans of well-known commercial firms 
and the motor chars-&-bancs which had formerly 
ministipred to the pleasure of trippers at 
favourite sea-side resorts, though later the 
brilliant o flours gave place to khaki or dull 
battleship grey, at once more serviceable and 
loss conspicuoufi. Drivers were obtained by 
asking the civilians in charge of the impressed 
vehicles ailthey arrived at the port of embarca- ^ 
tion to enlist And accompany the units overseas, 
and officers, especially those of whom an expert 
knowledge of motor machinery was required, 

* Portraits of these offlooni appeared in vol. iv, p. 290. 
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Assistant Director of the Meohanioal Transport 
Branch. 
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by. granting^ conunissionH to civilian motor- 
engineers. « 

But while jbhe immediate requirements of 
the Expeditionary Force were thus saiisfiedi 
it was necessary to look fc)i‘\\ ord to the future, 
when there would be- immensely larger forces 
in the field, andtparrnngf* not r»n1y ftn* obtaining 
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A CATERPILLAR TRACTOR MOVING HEAVY GUNS. 


greatly increased iiumbers of vehicles, but also 
for receiving them, dispatching them, supplying 
thorn with tools, sparo parts and accessories, 
maintaining them in running condition, and 
dEurying out repairs. The first step ^as to requisi- 
tion the whole output of such British makers 
as were considered able to produce suitable 
machines, and here it must be remembered that 
a number of these were already turning out 
subsidy models, while others were making a 
near approach to so doing. Of eourso, it was 
necessary to permit some deviation from-the 
standard patterns, but aided by this relaxation 
the factories responded well, and their efforts 
resulted in a very substantial weekly output, 
which grew larger as time went on. But 
although, owing to her greater develqpment 
of the use. of motor traction for commercial 
purposes. Great Britain was probably in a 
>3etter position for production, at least so far as 
heavy vehicles were concerned, thim any other 
belligerent, the demmd was still ahead of the 
supply,'^ and it was necessary to place orders in 
America. This, though unavoidable, was 
regrettable, if only for the reason that' each* 
new make introduced meant an mcreaso in the 
complexity of the organizatioii ior the supply 
of spare parts. The task of those responhible 
for mechanical transport in the Amy would 
have been, enormously simplifl^ had it bton 
Ifoissihle to have cm vtandtwil model for evsi^. 


class of motor vehicle, to which every vehicle 
- in each class should conform absolutely in 
every particular. 

The output in Great Britain was facilitated 
and accelerated by the efforts of the staffs of 
inspectors stationed in the different districts 
in which the vehicles were manufactured. In 
addition to their duty of inspecting the machines 
in course of production and on completion, 
these" officers helped the to obtain new 

materials and component paM* the absence 
of which was delaying the proigeeBe of the work. 
If, for example, a firm in district A gave notice 
that it was not getting delivery of material 
promised by a cbntractor in district B, the 
inspector attach^ to ^ latter district wai^ 
informed, and at once took action with the 
object of ascertaining and removing the cause 
*bf delay, f^ossibly he found that the contrac- 
tor could guarantee delivery by a certain date ; 
in that case the manufacturer waq so Informed, 
and in the light of this definite knowledge was 
often able to arrange his wb^in such a way as 
to prevent his men from standing idle or not 
working to their full capacity. Information 
was also obtained which eiiabled labour jio be 
distributed to the IMt advantage,; ^ surplus at 
one tacto^ teed to make up a. defidency ,^ 

at- another, ' ' ■ 0 

. 7qr .the firitlymfr tta 
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from tho nliai^ wiM in Sooth London, but ^ 
the aobomiD^^ jproved in^‘ 

8uffioi^Vi,ir^ of land which 4n pre-war days 
had si^ed for. the^disploy pf^animid transport 
in the shn^ ol'raoehorai^ was sepured for the 
purpose of mechanical transport iii the western 
outskirts of the city. A great deal of work had 
to be done under rat^ dhSpult conditions to 
fit it for its new uses. The wet grass land 
was so slippery that the heavy vehicles could 
not grip it .^th their wheels, and in the rainy 
weather which prevailed the area* became a 
muddy morass out of which they had to be 
hauled by teams of “four-wheels drive’* 
tractors or by caterpillars. One of the first 
tasks, of the Army Service Corps on taking 
possession of the ground in October, 1915, was 
to provide reasonably firm areas for parking 
purposes, and with the aid of ashes procured 
locally the lorries and men of the Corps 
quickly obtained a satisfactory result. A 
considerable mileage of roads of access had 
also to be made. The various buildings of 
the racecourse were all turned to good account 
in providing for the accommodation of the 
small army of men who had to make their 
temporary home there. The Royal luncheon 
room fonned an admirable officers* mess : one 
of the public refreshment rooms served as a 
dinins hall in which all the men at the dep6t 


be served with meals in the space jf an 
lioiv,,the cooking being^done on gas stoves; 
the stables, supplemented with huts, provided 
sleeping accommodation ; one of the public 
stands was converted into a store for accessories. 
The covered ways leading from the railway 
station were found to be of just the right width 
to shelter scores of vehicles, and, in addition, 
the officer commanding, Major T. R. 1\ Warren, 
with the assistance of the Royal Engineers, 
erected with unskilled labour alone long lengths 
of sheds with corrugated iron roofing, supported 
by steel columns embedded in concrete. A. 
stable was transformed into a workshop for 
carrying out the running repairs on the motor 
. lorries required for what may be called domestic^ 
purposes, and the electric power for driving the 
tools in it was obtaincnl by coupling to a dyAaiuo 
the engitio formerly einployeci for pumping 
water upon the ccnirsf\ For the amusement 
and rocroatiori of the men jn their leisure 
hoiurs there were reading and billiard rooms, 
as well as facilities for cricket, football, lawn 
tennis and boating, and a very creditable 
illustrated magazine dealing with the corporate 
life of “the place was piiblishiHl monthly. 

Apart from caterfjillars and “ tanks,** all 
the motor vehicles of whatever class used by 
the British Forces passed through this dep6t, 
and Oft occasion it contained as many as .3,000 





yblUEuiM. On a^n^al from ibhe niftk^ " 
i; yeh^les were registered, and their pa^qUra ' 
^ i^terwardB entered in a oard index, ^wtth a ! 
^‘ separate ciEud for each ; thm cards# being ^ 

' written up fruin time to time, enabled the 
whole history of any partfcular vehicle to be 
ascertained immediately down to the time when 
dt was sent on active service. The same/ 

/ procedure was followed in regard to the re-issue' . 
of old vehicles which had^been damaged in ,. 
France or elM3wliere, and returned to England 
fcH* repair. The products of British rnak^ 




. weri . 'if 

;P^nMlyi^ Jjj&' jpanii 

ij'-aloiW a^^yeni4b.'.#kbeait^ s nidte 
' (4 loRiw wad aliiSwig^ eith^. liidw *' 

/ . The. Slid the j)ergom 

was aootber'buiKMii^n problem tha# had to be 
Bolyad. bi the easier days men ydSbee zcwl 
outnm their . attainmfippB pooatiionally fo imi^ 
. their a«y hitb the ranlu 6f"the dHverai with 
resultB that were bad for lamp-poets and even 
' buildings ; but the employment oi^iiioompetent 
mm came to ah md when a large depOt wns 
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reached the dep6t complete with bodies, but 
those fn>m America were in the fonii of bare 


established in the 8outh-ec»t of Tendon wiih 
ample faeilitire for the teohnioal^and military 


chassis, and thus entailed an extra amount of ;/ inst^tion of both officeris and men, and 


work, since they had to be sent away to coach- . 
builderM to receive their bodies, and theii! 
Checked in again. It was the function of the 
dep5t to ecpiip the vehicles, according to fixed 
schedules, with tarpaulins, lamps and other 


when the pMsing of . strict tests was insistca 
upop as an easehtial preliminiuy to active scr- 
vioe. question of nulitory training for 
hieohanical trenspp|t drivers ancit mechanics 
Vas at one time rather a vexjed one, and it 


accessories, ready /of the road, and at any time was argued that such men new-not be |rainetl 

sth^ might be seen irt difTcrent ports of the eoldierSp. dr tvm aitaied. It waii decided, 

hgrcmqd^ rows of lorries, 15 cwt. vans, topniig ■ howeyer, ihot at leiagt the ‘^midiih^ts 
ears, and ambulances standiSg in a condition to ... ''iiifMd plitis -; a neces- 

^1^ -.dispatched at;a,min^*g^ notii»,-. 

;ii^d^oa ta;^.^ was 

-’tT ' iiii ‘ r iTWriiiiitil irrii'iliil*Tli'ii ''''' 







izinooimt 

of kiiowfedpid of motor ' 
* tiio beoi^fit of t^hese a subsidi^ ^ 
I mus e8te4>ii8h6d in the west of 
j^dc^ nod there they 'were taught driving, 
l^l^ly by a stiatt provi^ by the London 
O^neral^ Omnibus V Comp As many .as 

1,500. 4or 2,666 men , were- under instruction 
there cdmultaneouBly. 

When motor vebioles had to be dispatched 
from England, whether as, part of the original 


' They 

-■-^*‘*^^11 definite distance^a 


bnd their. « 

speed ,:WjM supposed to be^triotly lirailcd. 
But the leaders, with a elear ro^, wiw apt 
; to* push on rdther too quickly, and thtm . 
.a slight mishap say, the twentieth, might . 

. delay those bohindjK for a few minut^^s. When 
the journey was resumed, it only required turn- 
ing to the left-hwd instead of the right at a'forle^^ 
%i the road to throw tho whole lonnation.'*' 
into confusion, and by the time an excited ; 
motor bicyclist sent hack from the head of 
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tramqiort equipment of a fighting unit, or as 
*' spares*' to replace casualties, the necessary 
mm' were ^awn from the training depht, ^ 
and simt to the reception depdt where they ’ 
joined their lorries or cars or ambulances, as ' 
the case might be. They then^ drove to the »v 
maih .mo|]^Batidil dep6t, whence after another 
■ inspeoriori^^^^^^ tb»t ,tite equipment of the 

ve£iq]es ,waa :^mplete in every detail, they^.^ 
[mwtB W the port of embercation aa the 
' iiiwn^y di«g the meohanioal transport 
d^t th^^igave 'Aqtioo that he had ships . 
U#iaiisi0^ iaki»;>hMii C.. 

;ri^...9piiyo3rii«'-' olj- ai"" 



REPAIR-SHOP. * 

tho cduinn had •’**“*’ 

a!it|»y. there might oaeily »» a gap of 10 
mlleis.botwcpn tho two MHif ions. 

Bpt the tank of obtaining complete vehiclee 
»nd forwarding them, to the points where they . 
were required was simple in comparison with 
that of maintaining them in nmning order 
providing for their re|>air in the inevitable ea,e 
•of ihjuiy or serious biwkdown. Tho indiv^nat 
parta oomposing a motpr vehicle are to be 
numbered by the thon»and- -in one oar ^i^. 
thi^ woro about «,0^) -«nd tho mere q|||M&txi- 
required ip view of the tans of thoiisandg” 
of S^iolos employed by our foroes oh the 
k-ibus ironta woidd have fbcm^ yt imposing 


■ ibtftit eyetk if all the oars had beim of*tto ; 
" type, turned out|]^y the same factor^^'But * 
so far from this being the case, there many 
olasses of vehicle serving diffOTent purpdsos, 
and of each class there were many difterfet 

varieties and models produced bjr many different 

factories. Now, though thdre are many fittings j 
that are common to practically all, cars, and 
isoine of the parts may be interchangeable 
between all the models made by. one faotoryi^ 
the probability that a particular piece of, say, 
the engine of one maker’s car can be substituted 


Ifie pr 

. that the sb^Vxf anjr noi 

run-out— «ven to tfie extent of iie^rliiii^ a 
. maker whose vehicles were 40 longtf'^iicpepted 
to continue the manufacture of epaie parts to 
; ^eet the requirement of those he had pn^iously 
supplied. 

The organisation for the supply of accessories 
and spare parts had its headquarters in London, 
and occupied four large stores, in addition to 
' offices for the extensive clerical staff required 
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for a piece bearing the same nfune and perform- to deal with the issue of material and the placing 

ing the same function in another maker’s engine of orders wi^ manufaoturars ; the latter 

is somewhat remote, and certainly cannot be ^ function was at first carried out j^irectly, but 
accepted without careful inquiry in any systero.^^^ later throu^ the intemediary of tiie Ministry 
aiming at certainty of r^ults. Hence dupliv^ of Munitions. Three of these stores were 
cate parts had to be provided, not only in devoted to seceilBorieB and q>are parts, and 
quantities commensurate with the number of * > .. the fourth jio tires. .Everywhere .^jhere vivs 
r* cars in service, but also in variety oorresponding ; 'tederly ahd inethqdu^ jBrrangabM& In the 
■ to the multiplicity of their types, sizes, ond^" ^ store, fOr esMun|^(^ pieces, 

makers. Even this was not^the^'end of the>;^ Varying fnhn: a ste 
^ problem. The various acoeteories and parts ple^ engine. 

had to^be so stored that .eaobof them could be ^ mgihiiin pf 
■ found easily and surely 1 preoafitions had 
.■■■■ '-be taken to ensure. tly^t-the^part for waa//v.^ate^.df-b 
;^a6tually spppUi^ .aaiK 
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89 thaVti^ 

if oould be Jhe^ed to 8uit <1^ . 

artidib it bad to. oontain. The oonstmetion waa 
bs po8aiblef but at the same'titne 
perfe^y eervioMble. Inwards good8 were 
* imloac^ira at the ground level and distributed to 
the d^fiferent floors by a lift, and when they had 
’ to b^ sent away the process was reversed, the 
loading bank- to which they were brought being 
on the opposite side of ^e building. The con- ' 
tents of the cases in which the parts arrived 
carefully compared with the lists enclosed 
with them, and the need for this precaution is 
evident from the fact that there wore discrepan- 
cies in about 40 per cent, of those coming from 
one source which need not be particularized. 
The staff had access by one entrance only to the 
different floors on which stores wore kept, and 
this was guarded by a storekeeper who could 
thus turn a watchful eyo on their comings and 
goings and detect any unauthorisod removal of 
material. A card index enabled the state of 
the stock of any part to be ascertained in a 
moment. There was a card for every port, and 
these cards, arranged under the names of the 
.makers of the oars, showed the dates and niun- 
bers of the parts received and similarly the dates 
and numbers of the withdrawids, the difference 
representing the number in hand. Another 
entry showed the number on order and the date 
when the order was placed. 

Large, however,^ as were the numbers, of 
articles to be seen in the stores — sparking plugs 
alone, for example, might run into the hundred 
thousand — ^th^ did not represent the full total 
dealt with. The Home Depdt was not, physi- 
cally, a clearing house through which passed all 
the motor ^e^ries and parts required by the 
Bi;|tiBh fdroes ' at home and abroad. The 
autihoritfes in char^ of it h^ no desire to add to 
. the congestion of the railways or onoumber the 
roads— and incidentally bring themselves into 
disfepute. owing to delays in delivery — ^by 
insisting that articles made, say, in Birmingham 
and requirtSd in South Wales should travel by 
way of L6ndoi\7 and accordi^ly much material 
:« w^ sent dirept^from^the producers to the users 
or to the. poH of shipment, the Home Depdt 
dueotiiM itq moV^^ without ever actually 


iedu<|ij^,'^r by wWoh at least space was freed 
for 'pealing with articles ;v^oh it was necessary 
to stbre in London. ‘ Gradually the 83r8tem prac- 
tised,* for instance, by Ihe Post Office, of 

Stores at Makers ” was introduced, according - 
to which the stocks of spare parts, though the ' 
property of the Government, were actually kept 
by the ihanufactuitarB. The Home Depdt wm 
always informed of the amount and charaotor 
of the material thus held, and could draw on it 
at will or direct it to be sent where required. 
To begin with, the store in London held spore 
parts for all the vehicles in use, both British 
and American, but by adopting the “ Stores at*' 
Makers ” system for the British parts, it found 
room to meet the incroosod roqiiireinents in 
respect of American parts, ihe stock of which 
was, of course, more difficult to maintain pro- 
perly, owing to the uncertainty of the ocean 
crossing. 

If the stores of accessories and parts were 
striking on account of the complexity of their 
contents, the t iro store was impressive rather'^ 
by reason of its magnitude, for one tire looks 
pretty much like another, and thus the element 
of variety was somewhat lacking. PlaiH'd > 
entirely underground, it covered an area of 2) h 
' acres, and was divided into blocks like an" 
American city by means of numbered avenues 
and cross streets. It was beautifully clean 
and brilliantly lighted by electricity — in lioth 
of which particulars its condition was different 
from 4 ^hat it was when, before it was taken over, 
it was used as a beer store. It contained eveiy 
sort and size of tire used by the British Army— 
solids piled horizontally, pnemnatics standing 
vertically, and outer covers hanging on racks. 
The blocks afforded an easy means of locating 
geographically the stocks of each make and size, '' 
and their contents were all carefulfy numbered 
and described. Railway sidings on the surface 
along each side enabled the tires to be readily 
delivered and dispatched. Each of them, not 
merely one out of a batch, was individually 
tested on reception to see that it was not 
defective in any way, and any chance of 
deterioration through long storage was avoided 
by a system whereby the tires in stock were 
sent away in regular rotation according to age. 
Tires wear quickly enough even on good roads. 


fw stored ^ the port at which 

thc^ii[^jended4^kd;d^ thence straight 

. Where th^ wore required. ...'niere 

1^. udiiflli the 'amoiint of 
thiadled in London . wae 


Ibjut with motor vehicles moving under the roufdi 
conditions of wor in plsces where the roads hru 
been out to pieces, or perhaps did* not exist, 
the wiistagB was enormous, and, accordingly, 
vit is not surprising that the turnover at this 
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cle.|)6t^WiM wii nr times to lie rnrusnrod iiir HCM>i*es 
of wagon loads daily. 

^ Ah regards the mainlenancte and n'pair of 

P vehicles, e»wli Comnumd at home organized 
its own garagi*s aiul repair shops in such mimlK'Ts 
and pi>sition.s as eimld deal most conveniently 
with Ih*' vehiel(?s which it (Miiployed. 'rhese 
n'jiair shops wen' usually 1 lin'd, not. juirchastnl 
outright, so that the »State might have the less 
left on its harirls at the end of tlavwar; and 
they were siifiervised hy one or mon'* District 
In-peelors of Meelmnieal 'riMction for iw'h 


batch of vohiclea was sent overseas, a supply, 
of sporc^ parts was'ialso sent for thorn, according 
to a fixed Hchodnle, in proportion to their 
ntii liber. To begin with, this schedule \ras 
.calculated on a 10 per cent, biwsis- that is, 
10 complete emgines for every 100 vehicles, * 
but, Kubs(>qiiently, a 3 per cent, basis was found 
to be siifllcient. 1’ools special to mechanical 
trans|M>rt werelalso obtained through ilio Honu' 
Depot, but tliose of a. general character w’eri‘ 
supplied, like ordinary stores sucli os clothing, 
through the Army Ordnance Department, ^ 



[Fmtch OJftC.al Pholcgraph. 

A TIRB AND ACCESSORIES STORE IN FRANCE. 


Oonniiaiid, who in turn were supervised by a 
Travelling 1 nspec.^tor. 

Abroiul there- wen^ depots of tiW^i classes — 
advanced and base — for maintenance and the 
supply of ports, not heavy repairs. The former 
were of the nat ure of retail shops wdiich ki>pt 
a^ small stock of parts ; they received indents 
from the units in this field, to ivhich they issued 
material direct, relying for the replenishment 
of their supplies on the base depOts. These 
were big reco|itac1es for stiortM and accessories, 
olid were nqilicas on a smaller scale of tjio stores 
at the Home Depot in ]>3iidon, to w'hich they 
sent their demands direct. To a certain extent 
they were supplied automatically, for when a 


For the stiialler repairs, motor worksho])s, 
fitted with a lathi^ and other tools, were attoclic'd 
to each unit, or if the unit was too small to 
yidssess such a workshop of its ow^n, arrange- 
ments w'ere made by which it could requisition 
one to attend to it on the spot, ^f the damage 
w'OH gimter than could be remedied in this 
way, and the victim w*as unable to move of itself, 
it was towed by a salvage unit to a railway 
station, and taken to one of the large ba^c 
repair shops, which were fully .equipp^ wdtii 
machinery for heavy repairs. These obtained 
their rpaterial from the base store depdtsr and 
could deal with several hundi^ vehioles at a 
time. *If they were too fuHy occupii^^ or othtT 
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rfifwons rendered^ it dosirablo, thu danmgcd 
vohiclos were slant back to England, all hough this 
course involved the objection of douhln trans- 
port aerr)^ the sea. In England tlioro were 
Iwo large re^pair shops for such eases, and 
HoniotiirieB also the dorcflicls were relumed to 
the factories of their makers ; wln^ther this was 
done or not depended partly on the amount 
ot work in hand at the (Government shops, and 
pfirtly also on the price ask(>d for th(» jeh by t he 
private firms, for a careful watch on 11 le costs of 
ntpairs enabled the advant^iige or dismlvanUigtr 
of any offer to bo pretty accurately gauged. 
Largo miiiiberH of motor vehicles of all sorts, 
lis well as of motor bicycdcs, were ri^paired in 
England and sent bt .ek as good as new for a fur- 
tlicT spell of serviee at the front, though those 
which upon inspection were not found fip to the 
mark were rctainf^l for use at homo. 

Ill wh.'it has biH'n sai<l so far, the functions 
Sind organization of the Mechanicnl 'IVansporf 
llraiK^h of the War Ollice have been di'scribtMl 
mainly ns regards the provision of incMins for 
moving troops and convcfying tlieir supplies of 
food and ammunition. But as tlio general 
purveyor of motor vehicles to the’ fighting 
forces it was intemstod in their supply for two 


piirpoHi's which deserve special menticMV-^the 
succour of the wounded und the aclive attack 
of the enemy or, in oilier words, motor 
a ihiilaiiees and armed motor ears. 

The motor ambiilanet* may fairly be ealled a 
proiliiet of the (Jreul W’ar, for 1 bough it bad 
been a familinr i>bji»et in tfie streets of London 
for some time previously, tjie gn^at ])ert it* 
woiiltl play *»ii tin* ball Icfield was ajiparently not 
fort‘s(*en. Ihit the inability of llu* old horse 
ambiilanee to deal (piiekly with lh<* huge, 
numbers of casualties produced by the intiMiKity 
of inodcTTi warfare* soon beeanie^ obvious, 'riin 
first toiilntivi'! st(*ps towards tlif»* ebangi* wi're 




RBPAIR-SHOP Oi'aN AUSTRALIAN UNIT. 
Exterior and Interior. 
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MR. R. M. CLARKR, 
Director, Moto' Ambulance Department, 
Hritith Red Crete. 


iakoii about five weeks after the decdarutioii 
of war, when a low members of the Royal 
Aiitomolale ('Iiib put themselves and their cars 
at tlw^ disposal of the Hritish Re<l (.^ross Society, 
aii<l were permitted to go to France and help 
in the task of searehing for the woumled and, 
missing; ami soon tiie nucleus of the first 
iia)tor amlailuiice convoy was collected at 
Faris, by the same Society. 

At tlie i>egihning of October, 101 4, The 
Times opened its appeal for funds to enable 
the Society to ])rovide such ambiilanees in 
greater numbei*s. The result was amazing. 
Within a week money had been received 
Riinicient tf) pay for 14*1 amlmlance ears, costing 
£400 each, in a fortnight for 372, and in tliree 
weeks, for 512 ami this although the first 
modest estimate was that 200 would “suffice 
to meet imiiHHlinte needs.*’ By the end of 
January, 1015. the Red Cross had sent 440 
motor ambulances to various centres abroad, 
and a number more liod been dispatched by tho 
Order of St. John, which had joined forces 
with it in October. Towartis the eml of 1915 
4here were some 950 Red Cross amhiilariceR 
in Fram^e alone, and a year later* the tiumbor 
there exceeded IJIOO. There were also others 
in other portions of the battle area, notably in 


Italy, Mesopotamia, wliere '"indeed they were 
the only motor ambulances employed, and in 
East Africa. Nor was this all that voluntary 
effort accomplished. Each convoy sent abroatl 
not only contained, in accordance with VVar 
Office regulations, 50 motor ambulances proper, 
but was also accompanied by a complement of 
motor store lorries, motor repair shops, 
ordinary “ touring ’* cars for the staff, and 
motor cycles for dispatch riders. Many tnolur 
ambulances were also distributed for use at 
home, and in connexion with these them wore 
<*ar8 for doctors and nurses, for consultants 
hurrying from case to cases and for the oflicers 
in charge of hospitals, not* to mention lorries 
for tho conveyance of stores and medical com- 
forts. Thus it was that at the end of 1919 tlu^ 
total niiruber of cars of all kinds supplied by 
the Red OoHS for the service of the wounded 
and sick approached 2,500. Rut it must ho 
remembered that the Red Cross, in this as in 
otlier respects, only sought to be an auxiliary 
to the Army organization, and that tho War 
Office provided great numbers of ambulances 
and other motor vehicles for the use ol tin* 
Royal Army Medical Corps. 

Though the bodies constructed for the first 
few motor am>>ulances were not a success, tin* 
principles of a satisfactory design wore quickly 
eslahlishod. The War Office standard speeili- 
catiori provided for the accommodation of four 
patients on stretchers placed tw^o on each sid<? 
of a central gangway, so that a nurse or orderly 
eould sit inside. In an older type there was 
no gangway, and therefore tho width of the 
vehicle w’os less- an advantage in passing 
through narrow' or crow'ded thoroughfares. The 
cativtis awning in this type could be rolled up at 
tlie sifles, but in the newer pattern was fixe<I. 
On the other hand, in the latter an ingenious 
<M»ntrivaiieo perinitterl the frames carrying tho 
stretchers, when these wer(» not requireiJ, tf> 
bo foliled away so as to provide eiglit seats for 
patients. Many of the cars were fitticd with a 
device which enabled the interiors to be com- 
fortably warmed by means of tho exhaust, fn 
some cases special modifications W'cro introduced 
to meet special conditions. Thus tho Red 
Cross cars for East Africa were fitted with an 
electric fan and movable louvres or shutters to 
give as much ventilation as possible, and others 
made for the Admiralty were arranged to take 
cots 'inst ead of stretchers, the latter not being 
used by tho Navy. 

The purposes to which the motor-ambulances 
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A CONVOY OF MOTOR AMBULANCES 
Waiting for Snapeotion by the King. 


woro put inuy be liivifleil into two main classes. 
Ill tJio first place they passed the wounded 
collected by the field ambulances on to the 
cMsualty clearing stations, and on occasion 
they advanced still nearer tlie front info the 
firiiift /one, extending themselves into the anni 
of the field ambulances. In the s<^cond 
place they were employed to take t he wounded 
from the ainbulanco trains which had brought 
them down to the coast from the casualty 
clearing stations and convoy them to the hast? 
hospitals, and again from the latter to the 
hospital 8hi|)s. 'Jhe Ked Cross in 11)10 had five 
full convoys pn the front lines, an<l these, like 
the one in Mesopotamia, wt»re stalTed by Army 
•Service Corps drivers. The Army found petrol 
and lubricating oil, and carried out the running 
repairs ; but tho Ked Cross maintained the 
convoys at full stnmgth, and ha»J to <*ITect the 
heavy repairs ffir itsL'lf. The convoys at 
varioiis bases in France, where the Ked Crc».‘.‘; 
undertook, at the request of tlu* Army, the 
duty of keeping a siifiicieiit supjily of ainlni- 
lances and men to eo|x? with tJie fullest tlemands 
that the available number 'of h<»spital beds 
could make, were staffed, run, and ix'paiivd 
entirely by its own men. 

At one base alone a double convoy was kept 
alw'ays in readiness in the great garngi^ on the 
Quai, the ambulances being dividwl into five 
sections, each under a section lender. On the 
nrrival of a hospital train at the station the 
Kinbarcation Medical Officer telephoned to the 
garage /or the number of cars required ; theses 
wore on their way in a minute or two, and 
before the first stretchers liad been taken fro^i 


the train would be lined up in the station y.-inl 
on the other side of tlu^ harbour. As soon as a 
car was loaded the driver was told which 
hospital was his destination, and wf‘iit off at a 
slow pace to reduce jolting, retiuning again and 
again till the work was finished. 'Fho later 
Ked Cross amhulanco enrs were fitted with a 
gear-ratio that enabled Ihein to be throttled 



MOTOR AMBULANCE FOR NAVAL USE. 

FitteJ for cots instead of stretchers. 

down to run slowly <»n fop-gear, thus scviiig the 
occupants the diseuinfoi’t *.»f the grinding of the 
gears ; their chessis being obtained from one 
American maker, the homogeneity of tlie con- 
voys eoiild U* rejwlily preserves!, anil mainten- 
ance Biul repairs were simplified. 

Owing to the need for carrying out its own 
repaii-s, the Ked Cross bad fiovrml workshops of 
its own. The largest wtis ut a certain port in 




MOTOR AMBULANCES FOR EAST AFRICA 
With ventilated roofs and siden 


Kranc*<» aloiigwicic' the* and included ilirt’i* 

buildings, with an area of about 2,400 square 
yards. 'Fwo of ihi^se w('ro used as repair 
shops; while the tliird was fully equipped with 
nuudiirie tools. Such operations as cutting and 
hardening gear wheels and >)oring eyJin<lers wore 
regularly carried out, with results as good as 
could bo obtained in large works at home, 
'rhi^s wiw a blacksmith's shop, with smiths’ 
forges, brazing furnaces and caso-hardcaiing 
furntices, and also a tinsmith’s shop, witJ) tools 
for. the manufacture and repair of radiators, 
panels, mud-guards, and similar parts. Some 
90 men were employed, and the number of ears 


under repair at one time was about oil. On I lu* 
average,, about five thoroughly overhauUnl 4‘nrs 
left the works daily, with about seven that had 
required minor repairs. 

In regani to the part played by motor vehicles 
in connexion with dirc'ct attmrk on the enemy, 
reforenee may first ho made to the motor 
tractors employed for hauling heavy guns iiit4» 
position. For this purpose two types of 
machine W'ore used by the Hritish Army, ont^ 
the F.W.D. (four -wheels drive), and the other 
the caterpillar. In the former, as its name 
indicates, not only the rear axle, as in an ordi- 



SCOTFISQ WOMEN’S X-RAY CAR. 
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tiAry CfXr* but Also tlip front axIo wiim coiiiKHrtfMl tmi'k for ofTofistvc piirposoH was to fit 

to tho onftiQA by a projK'llor xliuft ; in this "'Ay, tlumi with inAcliino K"ok, unci it was not <litTi<*ult 

All the wheels being driven, the whole weight of Ut protect their viliil jiarts witli thin ste«'l pitiles 

the inaohine w’As utilized for lulhesiun And the without detriieting fn'riously from the simsmI tnujl 

tnu'tive power was iiiereoseit, so Ihat- heavier niohility wdiieli |s^rliHps fi>riiA*<l their hest 

loiwis eoilld be coiled with. The eaterpillnr rnn gnnrd. In the emly ilnys of tlie war tlie 

oji A truclc which it laid fc'r itH«*lf as it- iiroeefsted. ( ternians i*mp1i>yed many <*ars lightly armoiire I 

J ho geiiertd principle of its eonstriietion was in tliis way for sef>uting piir|M>ses, th*' tiidv 

that there were two'emllws chains or hands, one , armum(*nt, howex'er, Ix^iiig the ritli*s of the 
i>n each side, paesing over Hpro<*ket wheels at ooeu|aiiits, laiter thesi* improvistMl arrangi** 

the front and rear of the innchine. 'J’he links of ments gave pliie(‘ to (‘oinpletely anniainsl ears of > 

which thesiMdiainsw’erecomposfsl carried on the various kinds, in wliieli tlie oeeupaiits wen' w<>lt 



KBD CROSS REPAIR WORKSHOP 
At a bate in Pranse. 

outer surfaces pads or fwt which rested on tho protetded from Ijullets, and the muchine guns 

ground. The sprcKskct wheels as they wore were ciuricd in a cupola or turret. Anti- 
rotated by the engine pulled the chains round, ainiraft guns wen- similarly mountetl on 

and while the feet in the centre were held finnly armoured chassis «if sutlicicnt isiwcr U> give 

to tho ground by the weight of the tractor, those high 8i>ccd, and with a supply of ainmuni- 

at the bock rose off it one by otte and com«- tion arrangitl in Usikers. Heavier guns won- 

spending ones were lai<l down ii|>on it at tho cs-easionully installed in wagons of t he lorry 

front. The whole weight was available for typo with solid tin-s. a considerable thickness 

adhesion, and j»a it was distributed over a large of armour protc«-tion bt-ing provided. As 

area the machine could travel over soft ground an example of the havoc that might Is- 

impassable by vehicles with ordinary wheels wrought by an annourod car with machine 

however wide their tiie^ ‘ g»“w- inaidw**- '*» * **•’ invasion 

An obvious method' of, utilizing ordinary of Wallachia may lie tiuoted. According 
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CATERPILLAR TRACTOR. 


\(9fu\, ntt9ti0fk 


to a (Son nan roport, ono Cornian ear, after 
Hiinnoiintiiig the Sznrdiik PaHH, a<Jvancpd to 
Valoni, and, eatehing a Rumanian battalion 
iiiiawarcH, mowed it down in ]e.SH than a minute 
at a range of 100 yards with three niaehine 
giiuH, killing 300 aiul wounding 150. It then 
attaeked the fortifications which were being 
constructed oast and north of Valeni, and, 
taking the eimmy iindi'r a flanking fire, forced 
him to retreat. But such armed motor-cars did 
nfit ahvays have it all their own way. Some- 
times t heir end was sharp and sudden. 

The arinoun'd cars of the kinds n.?f erred to 
were, however, at the best suitabla only for 
skirmishing or outpost action, and, no doubt, 
the possibility of constructing more formidable 
instruments of war, able to “ lie in the lini%’* 
or even go out beyond the front, occurred to 
more than one mind. The n*alization of 
this idea was seen in the Battle of the Somme 
on September 15, lOlO, when Sir Douglas Haig 
rfsported the use, for the first time, in a success- 
ful attack on a front of six miles extending 
from Rouleaux Wood to tho Albort-Bapaume 
road, of a “new type of heavy armoured cor 
which has proved of considerable utility.” 


These new weapons were known ofTIcially 
as “tanks,” tho name having its origin in 
the fact that the department which was 
concerned in building them called itself 
tho “ Tanks Department ” in order to draw a 
veil of secrecy ovc?r its proceedings. Aecortling 
to an official explanation given in tho 1 louse of 
C'ommons, tho idea of such machines was 
suggested to officers of tlie Royal Nax'al Air 
Service by their cxporionce of tho naval 
armoured cars in Flanders in the oarly days of 
tho war, and after various experiments by them, 
Mr. Tennyson d’Eyncourt, the Director of 
Naval Construction, was instructed to under- 
take the design of a “ land-ship ” capable of 
carryingput certain definite performances. The 
officers at the Admiralty primarily concerned 
were Commodore Suetor, Wing-Commander 
W. Briggs, and Sqiiadron-Couiinander T. C. 
Hoatherington, and while tho principal credit 
for the design rested with Mr. d’Eyncourt, the 
Jatter acknowledged the valuable assistance 
rendered by Mr. W. O. Tritton^ of Messrs. W. 
Foster A Co., Colonel E. D. Swinton, R.E., 
Major D. G. Wilson, Mr. P. Dole Bussell, 
of the Contract Department of the Admiralty 
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Lioutenant-Colonel Stem, Captain Syines, atid 
Mr. F. Skeens. Construction was begun at 
the end of the summer of 1915. Major H. 
Knot he, A.S.C., was responsible for the rt'pairs 
of those niacliines. 

The details of the “ tanks ” were elosf^ly 
guarded, biit in time some infnniiutiun was 
allowed to be published concerning them, 
and, finally, illustrations, from which it wiia 
obvious that they W'cre const ruclod on the 
principles of the caterpillar tractor, made 
their appearance. 'Flic special correspofidents 
at tihe Front exhausted their vocabularies 
in efforts to find descriptive names and e]nthets 
for them. They were monsters, mainmoths. 




Leviathans, hybrids between Behemoth and the 
Chimaera, toad-salamanders, echidna-dragons, 
mastodons, pachydenns. They wore the Terror 
that walked by noonday, as incredible as 
a nightinarf^ or one of Jules V<Tiie*s most 
fantastic imaginations- huge shapeless bulks 
like vast antediluvian brutes which Xatiin? had 
made and forgotten. Bigger than an ordinary 
motor-car, hut smaller than a laboui'cr's 
cottage, they resembled in g(>neral c^ontour a 
toatl rather elongated towai*ds its hiiich'r imd. 
They waddled and they ambh'd, and, limbless 
ami wheel-l(\ss, they went with a movc'iiient 
as smooth as that of a snak(\ but mujt'stic and 
deliberate as a. giant tortoisi' -a* mixtiin^ of 
pantomiiiH^ and pure horror. ThcMr armament 
was of the machine-gun typi*, their guns being 
able to fim in all diriMd ions, and against thiMt 
armoiir-chul sides, painti'd in venomous repti- 
lian colours to ri*iidcr them invisible, bullets 
meii'Iy st ruck sparks. In woods t hc*y t ram pled 
their way t hroiigli t hc^ undcTgrowt h, and (*limhed 
over or broke down barriciult^s, euiitemptiioiiH 
of mtichine guns and rifle liir ; mat her the briek 
walls of an ordinary house nor a free of inodcTatc^ 
sIko was mucJi of an obstaele ; and lesser 
obstructions \\en> merely pleasing incideiits 
in the jovinicy, which fh(*y clitiihod over, us a 



MACHINE GUNS MOUNTED ON LIGHT MOTOR VEHICLES. 



FUriLE rSERMAN ATTACK . ON A •• TANK ” TEMPORARILY MALTED FOR REPAIRS. 

Tills was one of the striking Inci-Jents which eharacterixed the Introduction of the Tanks*' in the Battle of the Snrome. 
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FRENCH ANTI-AIRCRAFT MOTOR-IiUN. 


slufj; climbs over rt pcbblCi or squiislied by their 
weight and passed on. They crawled labori- 
ously but ceaselessly over tnnich, barb<*d wii*e, 
and shell eratiT, and sometimes they would seat 
themselves coiupltwently astride an enemy 
trench, And swi?0]> it in both direc^tions, and 
all the ground beyond, with their inacliine guns. 
JJlce a ship, each bore a naiiu^ — Delphim^ anti 
Daphne, Cordon Rouge and Creme dt* Meiithe 
and tJie men exiled them Willies, Rhinos, 
Crocodiles, Huinining- birds, and other less 
dt'corous names. 

l«Int rusted with the |>iirchase, at first duxK?t 
from the manufacturers but afterwards thn>iigh 
the Ministry of Munitions, of huge niimljers of 
xhdtor vehicles of many different classics and 
types for the Anny*^ and Navy, and charged 


with the (luti(‘s of miiintaiiiiiig llwm in running 
\>rtler and supplying tJieni with span* parts 
(which had sometimes in be brought from one 
continent ovei*se»v< and s«'nt to another), the 
Mec*hnnical Transport ilraiH li would liav«* btH>n 
inon* than human had it never niiid«* a mistake. 
Hut the observer who was permitted to see 
something of the internid arrangements of its 
depots and stoivs i-eeeivc-d the impression of. 
a ean-fully thought-out j>rganizatioii iiribiud 
everywhen* with a spirit of keenness and hiwl 
work. The otTieers, many of them engineers 
and jiceountants in civil lib*, certainly did lln‘ir 
best to deserve success, and their systeiiw 
of working and methods of i.^oiitrol wen* worthy 
of the best-managed coiniiiereial firiiiH. Tin? 
following unsolicited testinionial nH?t*i\ed 
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' by the authorities from a private in the 
M.T., A.S.C., may be of intorest in this 
eonnoxif)ii : 

As n fuirly oriiployt^r of labour I oft<Mi MroiidnrcMl, 

before voliifiloorin;; my si>rvici*s atiil joiniii!? His MajostyV 
Forces ns a I'oiiiiny. whotboi the Army inethoclH w«i*o 
io( iip-to-iinte nml cfliciiMit as the average i?o»nmorcial 
firm, ftiiil I nin iil nuM I but 1 luul whiit is probably tho 
prevuilinu opinion Hint tbo ••omparisoii woiibl not bo 
fiivoiirubh^ lo tho Army. Uowi-vor, after going through 
the evolutions nefs'ssury to be plaeuil in the position for 
whi»*h a man is most litliHl, f can assure the taxpayer 
that I have bean n>toiiishoil at tho cxtranrrlinary 
elliciont incthoil th.ey have in the M.'l’. of pliiciiig tho 
right man in the riglit pbiee. l)f course, tho iirst few 
clays lire trying lo the mu* n*eriiit, coming from eoin- 
fortnble homes anil fciilher bods, but in a few days they 
get sc'tllod down, innl innko tlio host of it with that gCHHi 
ramnmtltric and wondc'i'fiil spirit that our tialioii possess 
Niieli a siiporaliiindnnce of. I hit it is tho question of 
orgttnixutiun that will uppoai to the businesa man, and 
when 1 see, as I do daily, tho largo niiinbora joining up 
as drivel's of light ears, heavy lorries, and steam wngoiis. 
iiieehaiiics, turners, fitters, elcH'trieiaiis, coppe^rsmiths, 

I lacksmitliH, body builders, and numbers of othc^r 
I raflchsinon, all sortial out for their various tests on tho 
day of their arrival, clothed, fcid, biihded, J marvel that 
mure is not allowed to be wrillcui so that every resident 
in ibis eoiiiilry may rcali/.o what is being done for tho 
natiorfa future welfnm, and an abtindanciY of skillod 
labour. assured, for the tests are most exacting. An 
exfiert ut his purtieulur trade is over each Department, 
and ns the men fiohs tbruugb his bands he gives them 
certain work to do, they are then griulnd on their merits : 
if a mail is genuino and ptisiiu>s bis test, he is transferred 


to his unit as fit and prepared for work in his particular 
!«raneh or section. ,Biit this is what will pleoso the 
business man of tho country most: recruits who are not 
quite efficaont, but show promise of . being gocxl work< 

men, pass before tho M , M’ho questions them once 

more os to their experience and ability; they arc then 
ploc^ed on instruction for a short time, under tlie must 
skillod craftsmen, and are thns brought up to that pitch 
of exi.olloiice so iieunssary to bring about a succcrsMfnl 
termination of this war, besides giving us after the war 
an abundance of tho most skilled men it is possible lo 
tiblain, and the iiidiistries of this country will bc.'ncfit, 
uccurflingl.v. * No business man need fear giving u piisi 
to any man that has passed through his Army tests, 
.for this is the hall-mark of ofRcioncy, and although I 
have been in tho ‘trade fur many years, and hiul lung 
experience, both prnct.ical and theoretical, I can lrul.\ 
say tbo experionc>o c^f passing thrceigb bos been most 
iiistriiclivo and valiiablo, fur tboro are alw*ays new 
mothocU l>cnng brought forward, and iindoiibtedly tlic 
M.'r. has tho very latest. L am sure that if only llu* 
taxpa.ver cotdd and realize the wonderful organi/.n- 
tioti that deals \iiih siieli largo number.^ in such an 
orderly and seientific method, plaeiiig each man where 
111) will be of the most use to tho nation, they would be 
more than satisfied that their money is being well spent, 
and instea>l of a sigh of regn>t at porting, they woidd 
have li smile of grim satisfoelioii, knowing that it is 
lielfiing to make the bite of the British bulldog deeper 
and hanlor than this world has over roa!i/.od. 

Tho writer, who before ho enlisted in the 
Army was tho principal of a firm of engineers, 
evidently came prepared to curse but remained 
to praise*. 
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CHAPTER CLXr. 

PRIZE OF WAR. 

History of the Prize Courts— Fori: kjn Hractice— '1*iie Ccinstiti tion of Hkitish ConuTS— 
The Prize Law— Some Famots Casks— 1»rize Monkv and Puizk IUji nty Cases i.v the 
Dominion Prize Courts— Condemnation of thf:Ciiii,k- Sir Samuel Kvans s Jldoments The 
Case of the Kim — The Koumanian The Oimiklia. 


T here is no mor^* roinantio aspect of 
war than the long record of captim's 
at sea which go by the name c»f Prize of 
Wer, All the ghimoiir wliich attaches 
to the toils of the earliest ociventurc^rs in tlie 
M<*diterranean, to the deathless stories of the 
Spanish Main, to tho wonderful battling of 
privatcc'rs in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, arul in later da^'s of the Chesap<?ake 
and Shannon and of the Alabama, rise into tho 
mind as the phrase “ Prize of War ” is spoken 
or written. The valour of adventurous sea races, 
the moving accidents by flood and field, the 
racing by w'ind and water from clime to elime, 
signify everything in tho history of France and 
Holland, England and America, Spain and 
Portugal. And no whit of the ai.lvcnturou8 
sjiirit was dead when the Great War of 1914 
broke upon Europe and tho world. It will be 
convenient as a footnote to the history of the 
Groat War to consider the question of the Prize 
l^nirts, their praefice and their signifiiuince, 
both as a matter of historical evolution and 
as an element of the first importance in the 
carrying on Qf a naval war of the first mag- 
nitude .and for tho purpose of reflecting the 
^’e^isimilitudo of that war. In reviewing 
the history and the current practice of those 
fvourts it is necessary to keep in mind the 
fact that tho Prize Court has always be<m the 
judicial officer, so to speak, of the Royal Xavy, 
and has placed upon a legal and unimpugnablo 
basis its action iri dealing with the merchandise 
nf the world in timo of war. 


Pile work ot flu* Prize* ('oiirt siippl(*inciils Hu* 
sea toils of ships of war. J>r. Coleman Phillipsoii, 
ill his volume on International iMwandthe. Ureal 
11 Vo-, summarizes the long early si irring history 
of the Prize ('ourt in a fi*w sentenei*s : 

TIm* IVi/o (%>iirl iH an institution of loii;^ Htiindini', 
Its soiirros may ho tmroil hai*lc to tho lutor conturios 
of tho Midillo Ap»H, la order to seoim* protootion 
Hi^ainst pirates inorohantinon assooiatod thonisoivos 
iiJidor an i‘loc>fod e*hii*l‘, oallod tiu* “ Adniirul." and 
smiiotimes thoir rt*speotivo Status si*nt mil iirnn'd inon 
to put down piracy. 'I'ho piratical shijis thus sci/.oil 
won* dividod amonf; tho captors acronliii)^ to tlio decision 
of tlio Admiral. Jn the thirti*onth ccniury an nltcnipt 
M'tts rnailo hyjfho Eiiru]ii.*iiti insiritinio Powers to pnliro 
tho mnis. Lutor tho exfioditions of those urinori vessels 
oaino to Im* condnetod under the authority of lot tors of 
marrpio ^rantcii hy flic sovon'i^n of ii iiiiiriliiiie country, 
who aNHiirnorl jurisdiction over the rf'aptiircs I'fToctcd. 
This jurisdiction was furl her ro^ularizod hy the cstahliKli- 
moiit of a hoard, flcsi^niatod tho “ .■Vdiuinilly.*' In 
Eiiftlaiid tho (7i>urt of Admiralty uppeunsl in tho niiddlo 
of tho foiirtof'Mth c**ntiiry ; tho first n*cordcd case of a 
judicial ompiiry hefnn? tin* .'Vdtniral occurred iippan*iitly 
in Ki.'»7. Jn .Franco the otlico of Admiral was created 
ill tho latter pfiTt of tlio fourti*iMith contnry. and in 
Nc'otland i*arly in tin* fifloontli. Willi tho Kradiiiil 
dei’olopinoiit of tlio law of iiiitions it hf*cuinc* oust 1.111111 ry 
for tho .Admiralty of m iritimc hcIli*;i’ronts to set up a 
s|M*cial (Vnirl to in%’CHli;iHto tho IcKftlit.v of ciipliin*.4 
iiiiule hy thoir warships or pri\aloors. Jn this country 
an Order in (^niiicil of l.'iStl roipiin'd airpriz-os to ho 
submitted for mljudicution to the lii;;h Court of 
Admiralty.* 


• It may ho nolcil hen* that tho early Fn*iicli practiio 
i-i to bo found in JMstoyo anti Duncnly’s TmitL thn 
MaritimeH. A Fronch Prizo f Viiirt . was ostab- 
lished at Bonlemix in .Scptcniher, I OH, and in March, 
low, this was itMiitivctI t«> Paris. Tht* HiisHiuii Prizo 
Ro;?iilBfion.s wore issuotl on August 22, 1014, in tho 
Kiillotin of Lnw-y. Die .Japaiieso Prir.o RoKiilations arc 
in Vol. II. (paRo 416) of Russian and JapniioHO Priz* 
eoijos, blit they arc sliKhlly varied hy an Imporial Orrli- 
nance (188) of S«pleiiilH*r 10, 1014. All Italian Prizfi 
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Thf HtaternonS givofl ii pi^neral idoa of the 
posilidti, though it ooiil(J be largely aiipplo- 
iMontod. In Kngland, in the fourtponth century, 
there wen* Adiniriils of the West, the South, and 
the Xortli ; the King's Hhij)s were few ; the mer- 
eliant fleet was the chief reserve of vorscIh of 
war, and thoei? fleets as called up passed unciev 
the contn)! this or that Admiral. A ];)erpetiiBl 
state of sea warfare against pirates, or coast 
town against fon'ign coast town, obtained eve© 
in ti*ne f»f peace, and the carrying in of pirate 
prizes was (toiiiinon enough. . 

But we must not confuse the T’rizo Court with 
the Admiralty Court-. In 1782 Lord Mansfield 
in the case of Lindo v. Rodney, explained the 
whole pnu^tice of jurisdnition. In that case the 
facts wei*e that on hVbruary 3, 1781, Sir George 
Rodney and General N'aughan seized the island 
of St. Eiistatiiis, with ever>'thing thenson, and 
tli(‘ (pu^stion was raised in thi* English Court- 
whether the goods being taken on land, though 
in consequence of a siirtvnder to ships at sea, 
excluded the British Prize jurisdiction. The 
cpiestion <»f that jurisdiction had, ther<*fore, to 
be considen*d. Lord Mansfield pointed out that 
the juris<liction in matters of prize, though 
exorcised by the Judge of the Court of Admiralty, 
was quite distinct. To (^institute tlie authority 
of the Prize .ludge in every war a Commission 
under the Gi’oat 8c*al issued to the Lord High 
Admiralty (now, of course, represented by the 
■ Board of Admiralty) to will and require the 
Court of Arlmiralty, and the Lieutenant and 
•liidgc* of the (!ourt, his surrogate or surrogates* 
and they wore thereby authorizc?d and required 
to ))rococd iiphn all and all manner of captures, 
‘seizun*H, prizes, and reprisals, of all 8hi|*s and 
goods that won* or should be taken ; and to 
ht*ar and det-tTininc “ according to the course 
of tin* Admiralty and the Law of Nations.” A 
warrant, issued to the .Judge accoi*dingly. The 
monit ioiiHiid other proceedings wen* in his mune 
with all hitj titles of oflice, riink and degree, 
lulding (mi|)hatidally, as the authority under 
which he* acted, the following w'ords : **And 
also to hear and determine all and all manner of 
cutises, and coiiiplaints, as to ships and goods 
8cizc*d and talcen us prize, H|x*cially const iti^ted 

; if — - 

Court WH>4-OMti»l*1i<<hei| in Juno, iHhi. Jiy u f -oiiventioii 
b<*tM*o(ni (a rout Uritain and Franco of Novoinber W, 1914 
to by UiiHMis on 9, 191.1), a mutual 

lUTHngpinotii m to Prizea wm arrived at, ((ranting (•■nirr 
alia) ihn right of adjudication to tho country of the 
oaptnring vchhoI, oven if under th^ ordorn of the nnv^l 
authority of on ally. ^8ee The British Manual. of Xmer-. 
geney hnjiskition, Stippletneni 3. ]>p. 490, SOI, 575. 


and appointed.” The*Cdiiiii of Admiralty was 
called the Instance Court*, the other. Court tjn^ 
Prize Court. “The manner of^roceeding," 
said Lord Mansfield, ” is totally different. 'Du* 
whole system of litigcition and jurisprudence 
in the Prize Court is peculiar to itself*; it is no 
niore like the Court of Admiralty than it Js tu 
any Court in Westminster Hall.” Prizt^ is 
neither a civil nor a marine cause, and the apjMMil 
from tho Prize Court lay to Commissioners eun- 
sisting of tyiG Privy Council. Lord Mansfield, in 
the special case before him, held that the goods 
captured were condcmnable as prize. The 
practice of landing from shi^ for purposes of 
reprisals hod botm used by Rooke at Vigo, 
Vernon at Portobcllo and Carthagena. Anson 
in tho South Seas, Pocock at the Havannah. Tt 
was the practice in the case of the Elizabethan 
priyatoers lo have Commissions authorizing 
goods to bo taken by land jts well os by sea. In 
1745 there was sentence of condemnation lo 
the king where “ several purses of money and 
jewels, dniLomiting to £30,00(1 and iipwanls, 
taken and seized as plunder in^the town of 
Peyta, being a town in the Spanish West Indies, 
in the kingdom of Spain, from the enemies of 
the Crown of Great Britain, were rightly and 
duly taken by the oflicers and mariners of His 
Majesty’s ship,” and many more recent caFcs of 
singular adventure conflnned the judgment. 

'I’he ^iracftice indicated by Lord Mansfi«*ld 
obtained throughout the Napoleonic Wars and 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Since the Crimean '\>'ar no Prize Court- hiwl sat 
in England until Sepieinbcir 4, 1014, when Sir 
Samuel Evans first sat in Prize. The question 
of Prize Courts and jurisdiction hod, howevcT, 
been dealt with earlier- - in 1864, in 1801, and 
1805: by section 4 of the .Judicature Act of 
1801 the High (^oiirt in England was declared to 
lx* a Prize Omrt, and ail causes and matters 
within the jurisdiction of the High Court as a 
Prize Coiu^. were assigned to the Probate, 
Divortjo and Admiralty Division of that Court. • 
On the hearing of his first case — the Chile- Sir 
Samuel Evims lH*gan his judgment with thf’M' 
words ; * . 

I am Hiire wa all il»plore the cauHOM 'which iwndi^r it 
neceiiflary for aPrixe Conri to, sit again within iheflerealinH 
after tho happy lapHO of about 60 yeore, and on yen. 
Mr. Attoriiey-Ooneral. have said, In times piwt. aod 
particularly during thq latter part of the efghte«*ntli 
century and the early . part of the niaeteenth century. 
« the English Pr&e Courts pronoiuioed judgments end 
gave deciHions which commanded g^nend Confldence, and 
^received |he admiration of all oquntries interested in thi' 
law of nations. .Our predecessors have ■ set. splendid 
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A SITTING OF THE PRIZE COURT, 
Presided over by Sir Semuel Evans, G.G.B. 


•'xainplen and OHtabliHhed Ipgh troditionn, and I he Prise 
‘-iMirt of tho pi^Hont day, with the oHHiHiniico of the 
Har,*will do its bent — it cannot dp more to lollow 
iliuHO examples and uphold thuMO traditiunK. 

Fn the caise of the Corsican Princ«\ on 
tVbruary 22, 1916, Sir^Samuel Kvans tells us 
^-‘oinething mpro about tlio character of the 
llritish Prize Court-. The Prize' Court Rules 
have always been framed iwipecially for tho 
< 'ourt and made by the Privy Council in recent 
years und^^the Prize Coiirts Act, 1804, and 


not by the Rule Committee which fraiius the 
rules for the High Court. Rules \verc» issued 
oii’August 6, 1914, assimilating th(J form of 
tho proceedings to the course of a civil aciion. 
Hut when there? an? no rules the practice* of the 
old High Court, of Admiralty, or such othet 
practice as the Pn^side nt directs, is followed. 

• The powers of the Court aro s«.‘i forth Vy 
Mr. Justice Story (who, said Sir Samuol Kvans, 
“as an cxppiicnt on treatises and judgmi^nts 

■'■'i . .V 





OVERHAULING A NEUTRAL MERCHANTMAN. 


of I natt ers reflating to prizo law is hardly second 
to Lord Stowell himself *’) in his notes on 
“ The i Vtnciplos and Practice of Prize Courts.’* 
Ho tolls us : 

Whoii 0111*0 tho VriKo CoiiH hoH licqtiiroil jiiriwliction 
' over the principal catiHe, it will exert itH authority over 
all tho incidents. It will follow priaso proceeds into the 
hands of agents tir other persons holding them for the 
captor, or by any other title. ... It may also enforce 
its decrees against persons having the proceeds of 
prize .4 in their hands. . . Ulio Prize Court has also 
. . . exclusive authority as to the allowance of freight, 
damages, oxptmsos. and costs in all cases of capture. 

Sir Sntniio] Kvans went on to deal with the 
long lino of legal atithorities, Americtm and 
Kiiglish, that establish tho position of the 
Prize Court, tlio Court which deals w’ith claims 
in accordance with the l^aws of Nations, and 
not merely in accordance with local or muni- 
cipal law. In tho Corsican Prince the Presi- 
dent a])plied ijiis wide jurisdiction to the case 
of settling questions Ix^twccn the owners and 
all qiK'stions between them and the Russian 
Bank and the Soci^te (lencrale. No better 
instance of the large jurisdielion of a Prize 
Court could be cited. 

Some rofertMico to tw«> or three early eusc«i 
will show tJie Prizo Court fashion of the great 
days of privfitoers and meii-of-war. Tho first 
is a case that raised the question of tho 
person or persons entitltjd to the proci*cdB 
of Prize. In March, I7i58, when the Seven 
Years’ War was in full blast, in Lair. 48® N., 
off Capo Finisterre, a I'rench • ship, the 
Pacihque, was taken by H.M.S. Windsor, 
commanded by Captain I^ane Falknor. 
The ship was condemned in the Admiralty 
Court on May 6, when leave was 8^ven for 
Sir. Edward Hawke, who claimed one-eighth 
as Admiral, to appear.’ He had be^ appoint^ 
by the Lords of the Admiralty commander of 


a squadron of men-of-w’ar to be employed in 
Channel soundings or wherever else his Majesty’s 
Service should require. Annexed to his (;orii- 
mission was a list of the ships of the squadron, 
which included the Windsor, cruising between 
Cajw Ortegal and Ushant. Sir Edward flew 
his flag on the Ramillies. • Captain Fa1kn(*r 
alleged that his commission was direct from the 
Admiralty, and that he was directed to cruise 
between Lats. 48® N. and 50® N. till he should 
get 120 leagues to the westward and to strcdcli 
off Ca()e Finisterre and cruise between CufM? 
Ortegal and Ushant, taking care to return lo 
Plymouth Sound within one month. He 
took the Paeifique on March 13 and brought 
her into Plymouth on March 20, and then 
rt'ceived his orders from Admiral Hawke, who 
hud sailed from Spithead on March 11. The 
Judge of the Admiralty pronounced on May Hi, 
1761, for tho Admiral, and declared that he 
was entitled to one-eighth of the prize, but on 
July 28, 1764, tho Lords Commissioners of 
ApfX'al reversed this decision. 

This case raised the question of prize money. 
It hod been dealt with by the Prize Act t»f 
Queen Anne, passed in 1708. That Act 
ordered for the better and more effectual 
encouragement . of the sea service that if any 
ship of war, privateer, merchant ship or oilier 
vessel should be taken as prize by any of H.M. 
jsliips 6f:war or privateers and adjudged as 
' lawful prize in any of H.M. Courts' of Admiralty* 
tho flag officer or officers, commander or com- 
manders and otJier officers, seamen, and others 
who should be actuHlly on board such ship ef 
war or privatror so taking such prize shoukl 
after such condemnation have the sole interest 
and property in ’such prize without further 
account, such ship tb be sold imd the proceeds 
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distnbuted according to the sharce of the 
offfcers and crew declared by Hoyal Pro- 
clamation. The- Proclamation iseued in pur- 
suance of this statute provided that the 
f^aptain of the capturing vessel should bo 
allowed three-eighths of the proceeds, but 
went on to say that if any prize wore taken 
by a ship under the command of a flag, the 
llag-officcr, being actually on hoard, should 
have one of the oightlis. The jirovision 
c'n^ated some dissatisfaction, and on the hn^aking 
out of w*ar in 1740 a further Proclamation was 
issued giving the flag-odicer or eominander-in- 
chief one-eighih of the prizes taken by ships 
and vessels under his command. It was under 
this rule that Admiral Hawke made his claim. 
It may be noticed hero that under the first 
J^roclai nation the fourth one-eighth was 
divided between tiie marine captains, sea 
lieutenants and master : another eighth 
iK^ween the marine lieutenants, bfiat swain, 
gunner, purser, carpenter, master’s mate, 
surgeon, and chaplain. A sixth eighth 
was divided between the midsliipinon, car- 
lienter’s mates, boatswain’s mates, gunner’s 
mates, corporal’s mates, yeomen of the sheets, 
coxswain, quarter-master, quarter-master’s 
mates, surgeon’s mates, yeomen of I ho 


powder-room, and sergeants ^of marint's ; 
while the remaining two-eighths were divided 
between the trumpoters, quarter giiiim^rs, 
carpenter's crew, stiOward, cook, annourer, 
steward’s mate, cook’s mate, gunsmith, 
cooper, swabber, onliiiary trumpeter, barlH*r, 
able seamen, ordinary simmon, volunteers by 
letter, and marine soldiers. Here we liave 
in brief epitome the eighteentii ^'cntiiry 
in sea warfan ^ ; t he very luiiiies give us 
the fashion and manner of the sea battles 
that raged through the eJglitcH'nth eemtury, 
and carry the echoes of those battles into tJie 
earlier conflicts with the Hutch and the later 
conflicts with the French. The yeoiniin of the 
shi*ets and the yeoman of tlie powder-room 
are tmmt's that compare with another st^veii- 
teenth century oflice, the yeoman of the mouth, 
to wit, the land cook. In vision wo see these 
fighting seamen with Byng olT ('a]M» Fassiiro 
in the sumtner of 1718, wlicn the tniin|x^ter 
trum|jeted to good effect. In tho winter of 
173tt we see them under Vernon taking Porto- 
bollo. Wo see tlie war of 175(1 in’ which tlie 
English Fleet became one of tJu^ great factors 
of the balance of power. In the Old (Greenwich 
Hospital Cemetery there is a gnnit scpiare of 
grass beneath which lie the bones of sonic* 
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2 ilired tlftnsand weanieri* wlio served in those 
\v«irs of the eighteenth eentiiry that CHti!.b- 
.^ Ushod (as a stone records) the naval Hiiproiua<?y 
of Great Britain. Tlieso Yrevty the men wiio 
“ died the honounMl rccipionl s of her gratitude ** 
■“and wlio witli tiieir oftieers li»id been sharers 
" of Prize of War. 

• The case of the Niouwo Vriendschap* is a 
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For 20 years from 1844 was a lesdinit member of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and 
from 1854 St Lord Aberdeen*8 request took speelal 
cliarde of appeals in Prize Cases. 

second instance of an old case that illustrateH 
the law of prize. When war broke out between 
Holland and England in 178L Curovtio was full 
of Dutch inerehanttiif»n, including the America 
(which was captured on March 7, 1783, by 
li.M.S. Dolphin), the Goede Hoep, the Nieuwe 
licsolutie, and the Nieuwe Vriendschap. The 
last had sailed from Amsterdam on October 16, 
178(i, and delivered her cargo at Ourayao. and 
war having liroken out, there she dallied, tak|ng 
in cargo of cotton and other goods iH^twetm 
May, 1781, and January, 1783. Her master, 
JBernliardiis Knuttel, was part owner of the 
ship and the lading. He was a Dane by birth, 
but Dut ch by domicile. W^hile his ship lay at 
Curo^ar) lu! was informed by one of hw co- 

• JtMiniHl of (Comparative T^ginlation, N.S. Yol. XV., 

p. 156. The OoHO of the N icuwe VriendKfihap, by J. R, U. 
de Montmorency. 


owners that in July, 178^, the ialiip had Bb6n 
sold to a inerc^hant of Ghent for a fair price. 
Ho acquiesced. No iii^ney, hoVrever, was paid- ; 
W payment was to take place oh the safe return of 
tho ship. Such was the wisdom of thjs mer- 
chant of Ghent, a subject, of course, of tin* 
German Emperor and a neutral. MeantiTuc*. 
Knuttel, having little to do at Curasao, bt'caiuc* 
* also a burgher of Ghent and a subject of thr 
Holy.Koman Empire, and having achieved 
this 'distinct ion, ho hoisted, on January II,- 
1783, the luiperial colours and sot sail h.r 
Emdon in l^russia, w hi her his cargo was 
appanmtly safely consigned. All went well 
till (d)Out four in the chilly and dusky i^tenioon 
of February 21, 1783, about 1.50 Dutch miles 
W.S.W. of the Scilly Isles. At that fateful 
spot and moment the Nicuw'o Vriendschap was 
suddenly brought to by gunfire. Commandc r 
George Bamewell, of the privateer* or letter 
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** One of the very best end ablest judges that ever 
•at in Westminster Hall.*’ 

of marque the Vigilant, of tho Port of London, 
had acted up to the name of the ship n*rid 
detected this floating presentment of the 
Holy Roman Empin*. Knuttol was a cAutioiis 
man, and surrendered, and he and his ship and 
the alleged Dutch cargo, were carried into 
Portsmouth. On July 0, 1784, Sir 4atnc^* 
Marriott condemned the ship and cargo. Tlii-^ 
decision & Vt&q Court stirr^ .the soul- 
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of tiic Imperial Commander and liis cogn- 
^ignees. and they appealed to the Lorc^ Corn- 
iiiiasioiiers of Appeals in Prize Courts, who 
to hear the cause in the Cockpit at 
AVhiteholl, on March 7, 1786. The Lords 
f^oinmissioners were Lord Camden, Lord 
( (rantly and Sir Lloyd Kenyon, the Master of 
I he Rolls. Our interest in the ciwe is tlia^., 
Willjarii Scott, afterwards Lord Stowell, who 
was destined to lay the foundations of the* 
Fri/o Law of the world, was orie of the counsel 
for the Crown, while ho was opposed to that 
mightiest of all advocates, Thomas Krskinc*. 
Scott contended that “ ships and cargo, being 
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Wii^ judge of (he Admiralty Court 1838-1857 and 
took over the jurisdiction of the Prize (^ourt. 

ill the situation that this ship ami cargo aiv 
proved to hax'o been, could not legally bo 
puK'hased^ by a neutral ; and the attempt to 
purchase them under sijch circumstances, in 
order to nwciie theiivfroin the danger of cap- 
tim», must ]yc (considered os a departure from 
tlieir neutrality and a xiOlatioa of tlm 
iicknowledged rights of war.” He further con- 
tended that even if such a sale wen* U»gal in It act 
the sale before the Court was not a real sale. 
'I]he Court wivs shaken by Erskine’s eouiitor- 
^^^gunu•nt, and only decided against Krskiiie, 
not oil the law, hut on the ground Miat it wti« 
not a bond sale. Scott himself f(*lt the 
difli(.*ulti(*s of his fiosition, and in 1867, when 
t»e lieord the case of the Minerva, admitted 
iliat there could be tjases where rnepchant ships 
''•eked into ]H>rt by the enemy could be- sold. 
Ihit ]ft» \vas doubtful, and the point in 1915 
''•as not really clear, aft the case of the Dacia 
showed. Vs^ut t^ may be said, tliat a 


sale to be uplK*]d must bo absolutj^ly //./r 
and contain no fraudiihMit ‘or non -neutral 
element. 

* A third case may bo briefly noted as in. 
dicat^g the trials, troublcn* ancf wiliness of 
the men of Mie^sea a hundi*ed years ago. 'Fho 
Eliza and Katy sailed with a (‘argo of sugar 
and coff(30, pip(*s, slaveys, and (*ottoii from FJiila'- 
delphia to Rotterdam, which she long fuiliMl t() 
rc'och for two n^asoiis. First, she was seizinl 
by th(5 Polocrat, a niiribk* privateer, wit h a just 
and not very clever coimuaiuler. Mr. <;huisby, 
the master of the* Eliza and Kniy, was a deter- 
mined Houman, who when the Polecat aj)|n*r.n*cl 
frauduiontly conei^aled liis frauduU*iit' pajiers 
and dett^rmined to ii^sist eaptur(\ “If tluj 
wind hud been favoura.bli* \\(* should hav*n 
c]apTx*d a stopisT round tin* aniis and feet 
of his honour the prize ina‘»ler, and have* 
carried him eaifjf Lilly to a French [irisou in 
Holland.” As it was, the coniinandcr (sf tla* 
polecat Jilt him go, and thcai (the sicond 
reason) on Sejiteinlx'r 25, 1805, ILM.S. Ariadne 
took the Eliza and Katy in hand. 'J'Jk' master 
did not surreridtT till several shots had hc'CJii 
fired, and “he would not liave brought to if 
he hod knowTi that the boat of thc» Arimlni* laid 
only three roimds on boanJ.” The ship wi s 
brought in for adjudieation, and Sir William 
Scott justified th*^ second capture undiT all 
tho cirrMimstaiures of tlu^ caso Jii vj(*w of the 
fraudulent state of llie ship's papei-s, but the 
cargo was not siis|)(*(rt and was rcstoivd and' 
n^oched Kottciihim aft*T all on payment of 
t he (raptor's costs. 

Jn 1804 the Xavsd l'riz(? Act ploci'd tho 
whoh* (.{U(*stioii of prizi* on a ncav statutory 
footing. The High Court of Admiralty and 
(jvory Court of Admiralty or of Vic(?-A(hni rally 
or othi'r Court (*xcrcising Admiralty jiiris- 
di(?tion were to bn Prizi? (Jourts. ‘The apfical 
fn>iii tJiesi* Courts lay to tho Judicial Coin- 
uiittei* of the J’rivy CouikmI. Eveuy sliip 

,tak(‘n as prize hiul forthwith without bulk 
hrok(‘ii to be delivered to the* Marshal of 
the Court, and tin* ease was to Im? heard 
according to- procxrdiir^pn'serilK'd by the 
Act, Tlie (iiiestion of prizt* bounty was 
specially d(*ttlt with. Prize honnty at the 
rate of i5 for ca-h person on board the- eru'iny’s 
ship at the beginning of the engagement 
was to be granted by Proclamation or Order 
in Council to oflicers and ertnv of a ship of 
war actually present at. the* t aking or destroying 
of iMiy oriuod vnemy ve.sh(!l. It was a sub- 
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«tantjai encoupagomciit. Ai> Order in Council 
declaring the intention of His Majesty to 
grant Prize Bounty to officers dnd crews of 
His Mttjosty’s ships of war was published on 
March 2, 1915. A case of the greatest in^rest 
as to Prize Bounty or “ Head Money,’* In the 
Matter of the Battle of the Falkland lalanda^ 
was decided by Sir Samuel Kvans on December 
22, 19H), when he held in the Prize Court 
that H.M.S. Canopus was not entitled to share 
in the sum of £12,000 which he had awarded 
in August, 1910, to the squadron of Admiral 
Sir Krt^dririck Sturdoe for the destruction of 
the Scharnhorst, Cneisenau, T^ipzig, and 
N urn berg in the battle of December, 1914. 
She was not “actually present” at the des- 
truction though she probably hit the Cneisenau. 

By a Koyol Proclamation of May 19, 
1806, (he distribution of prize money (which 
is, of course, different from prize lK)unty, 
being tlie proceeds of sale of a prize) was 
placed on a new footing. The flag officers 
wore? to hove one-thirtieth of the not jjro- 
ceeds arising from captured prizes in certain 
proportions ; one-tenth of the remainder was 
to go in the case of single captures to the 
officer in command of the capturing yossel, 
or one -tenth of the whole if there were no flag. 
The remainder of the net proceeds wore 
directed to be distributed in ten classes “so 
that each officer, man, and boy composing the 
rest of the complements of our ships, sloops, 
and vessels of war and actually on Ijoard at 
the time of any such capture, seizure, etc., as 
aforesaid, and. every person present and 
assisting shall receive shares or a share accord- 
ing to his class, os sot forth in the following 
scale ” : these classes included the chief gunner, 
the chief boatswain, the chief carpenter, and 
their mates, the master-at-arms, the chief 
yeoman of the signals, the captain of the fore- 
castle, the captain of the after-guard, the 
coxswains of the barge and pinnace, the 
cq)tains of the main -top and the fore-top, 
the armourer’s crew, the lamp trimmer, the * 
fifer of marines. By a Royal Proclamation 
of SeY)te]n>3er 17, 1900, Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria regulated according to a scheme 
referred to in the Proclamation the distribu- 
tion of the net proceeds of prizes capture^ 
from the enemy and other captures. On 
August 28, 1914, it Was decided by Order in 
Council to cancel this scheme and substitute 
a system of Prize Bbimties or gratuities for 
more general distribution to the .officers and 


men of the Navtol forces, and the Admiralty 
was ordered to give the nedessary directions 
to brjng this into effect. ' 

With the exception of seizures , of pirates 
and slavers, cases that did not come befon^ 
Prize Courts, the prize provisions had no 
significance between 1864 and 1914. On 
August 5 of that year the law relating to 
Prize Court Procedure was amended and 
an Order in Council was issued authorizing 
the Commissioners for executing the office 
of Lord High Admiral to require the con- 
stitution of a Prize Court with respect (o 
the war with Cermany, and this was repeated 
in the case of Austria-Hungary on August 20. 
This was followed, on September 30, by an 
Order in Council conferring jiurisdiction in 
matters of prize on certain British Courts in 
Egypt, Zanzibar and Cyprus, and authorizing 
the Admiralty to require the constitution of 
Prize Courts under the Naval Prize Courts 
Acts, 1864 to 1914, including the Act of Sep- 
tembcT 18 relating to Egypt, Zanzibar and 
Cyprus. Under the Prize Court Act of I8ti4 
(which mode provision for the formation in case 
of nood of Prize Courte in British possessions 
oversea) Rules had been made by Orders in 
Council of July 18 and Octol.)er 29, 1898. 
Those were byon Order of Council of August o. 
1914, repealed and new and elaborate Rules and 
Orders, known os the Prize Court Rules, 1914, 
came on that day into force. These Ordtrs 
regulated the procedure in prize proceedings 
and settled also the procedure in questions of 
prize bounty and the distribution of prize* 
moneys. It was under those Rules, supple- 
mented by the ancient practice of tlie Court of 
Admiralty and by the decision of the l*resfdent 
in doubtful cases, that the procedure of the' 
British Prize Coiurts was regulated during the 
Great War. .These Orders were varied in 
certain particulars -from time to time during 
the war by Order in Council. By a Notification 
of October 8, 1014, -issued by the Colonial Ofliec. 
the constitution of Prize Courts in the 
Dominions oversea was announced. These 
Courts were to sit, if necessary, ht Sydney. 
Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide, Albany, Hobart. 
Nassau, Hamilton (Bermuda),' Georgetown 
(British Guiana), Belize (British Honduras). 
Quebec, Halifax, St. John’s (Nova Scotia), 
Victoria (British Columbia), Charlottetown 
(Prince E^waid Island), Colombo, Stanle\ 
(Falkland Islands), Suva. (Fiji), Gibraltar, Hong 
Keng, Kingston ( Jamaiea)f Antigua (Leeward 





THE *‘GBRMAN1A.” 

Herr Krupp von Holilen'i Racing Yacht, condemned in British Prize Court, October, 1915. 


Islarifis), Valetta (Malta), Port Louis (Man- 
ritins), St. John's (Newfoundland), Dunedin, 
Wellington, L^hristchureh, Auckland (New 
Zealand) .Freetown (Sierra Leone), Caj)etown’ 
Durban, Singapore, Port of Spain (Trinidad)* 
St. Lucia, Calcutta, Mwlras, Bo mbay, Karachi 
Rangoon, Aden in the Rod Sea. It was a noble 
list, a sonorous tribute to the sea power and the 
world power of an empire that wears in its 
diadem the Seven Seas ; this list has a Miltonic 
note, rolling out, in multitudinous syllables of 
every tongue and race, the history of sea- toil, 
soa-Borrow, and sea-triumph through thnie 
centuries of time, each name recalling the 
endless adventures by sea and land that hod 
inado and were making the Empire of the 
Northern Me. 

In this* place it will bo useful to refer to some 
of the ]^ze Court decisions of the Dominions.* 
Thus the coae of the Bellas, a Gennanr barque 
loading cargo in a Canadian port (Port Rimon- 
Bki)^l^t the outbreak of war and seized on 
August 5, 1914,^ was heard in the Exchequer 
Court of Canada (in Prize) by the President, 

*SfH» JBiiUah and Cohniai Prize Ca&rs^ edjted by 
13. C. M. Tieheme. r f " 


Mr. Justice (*it.s.so1s, on Doceinher ir». 1!)I4. 
Mr. Newcoinbe, K.C., appearing for the Cniwn, 
said that this was the first occasion for one 
hundred y^ars in which a IVizo Court had sat 
in British North.Anierica. The* siiip and cargo 
\vere detained until furt her order, and Ihe claim 
of a PortiigucHc^ subject-, who allt^ged that tl e 
barque hod been transferred to him h(?fori* the 
oiitbi'eak of war whilst she was on the high 
seas, WOK dismisHtHl, as the neec^Hsary conditions 
of such a sale had not l>pen complied with. On 
January (i, 191.'), Cator, J., and Crain, J., 
sitting at Alexandria in U.B.M. Pri/o Court 
for Egypt, found that the Kriieiifels of BnMni^n 
was an enemy ship that had been proiK?rly 
seized as prize by H.M.S. Warrior after having 
come out of Port 8aid by compulsion. On 
October .'10, 1914, Chief Justice Coller, in the 
Royal Court of St. J^ucia (in Prize) condemned 
the Norwegian s.s. Thor for the unneiitral 
service of awaiting t.o coal a German cruiser. 
Whilst on this service she was captured by 
H.M.S. Berwick. Oif November 20, 1914, 
Sheriff, J., Ingham, J., and Bluek, J., sitting in 
Prize in the Supreme Court of Bermuda, con - 
dennned the I^a, captured on voyagf? fi-om 




THB' warning' SHOTi^‘ 

Rotterdam to Baton Rouge by H.M.S. Suffolk., in the Si^prme Court of the Straits Settlementf*, 

On December 14. 1914, Parvis, J., sitting in released^i the Pontoporos, which^ hfui been 

Prize in H.M. Commercial Court for Malta, captured by a German cruiser and recaptured 

condeirmed the Erymanthos ; on December 1 6, by H.M.S., Yarmouth. 'Many other oyen^ 

1914, Acting Chief Justice Gompertz,. sitting m might cited. Tt is sufficient Idire td^ave 

Prize in the Slipremo Court of Hong Kong, indicated the world- wide oilaracter of jth^* 

reloascHl the Hanamotal, captured on August 21^ British Prize Court system.. ' 

1914, by« H.M.S. Triumph; in Mproh, 1915, matter of record it is qfc interest to state 

Acting Qhief Justice Woodward, sitting ki Priw the lftrtM>;;^tiph pw*« 
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v.bM aft^r^the^ Crimean War. On August 4, 
1914, the German eailmg ship or barque Chile, • 
4)ut of Bremen^ arrived without cargi> in the . 
FiaRt BiiiSe Dock, CardifL She was detained 
next day by the Collector of Oiistonis in con- 
sequence pf the declaration of war and a writ 
wiVM issued by the Proemator-Geiieral for her 
condemnation. Sir Samuel Evans lield that the 
vessel was •jprojierly seized, but reserved the 
*qii^tion of eondoinnation in view of the first, 
article of the Hague Convention, 1907, No. «. If 
under thiit article Germany had granted any 
days of grace to British ships in German ports 


of Dordrecht, and the mortgagees claiiinxl to lx» 
paid off out of the prad^. But Sir Saimiei 
Evans would not listen to the dlaini, and said 
that he would not liavo listeni^ to it if it had 
Iwen made by a Brit.ish mortgagee. “ Tlie 
truth is that capture of enemy vessels at sea 
during war would be a hazardous and almost 
worthless right of bolligeitmts if the eapt ors wen* 
confronU^ with such claims as arc* put forward 
in this case, or if mortgages gave to inortgageoA^, 
prior rights to those of the captor.” The learned 
T'rwident discMissixl the position in tho light of 
the Declaration *>£ I’aris of 1850, which was 



S.S. “OPHELIA.” 

Equipped as a German hoapital ship, but ’also provided with signalling apparatua of exceptional 
capacity, the 'VOphelia” was seized by the British in October, 1914. It was shown she had never 
received any aiok or whunded, and she was condemned as^ lawful prize on May 21, 1915. 


similar ilHys would be granted by tJie British 
Governiiui)iit and the ship would not be con- 
demned. Tho German* Government, with 
charfuiU^istic savagery and want of foresight 
gran^ nd such days, with the result that the 
t-^hile .«and other vessels were condemned. A 
more intc*rcstiiig case was that of t lie Marie 
Gloeser. On August' I, 1914, this steamship, of 
t he port %if Ko.- 4 tock, put out from Bristol, bound 
for Archangel in ballast. Three day's later she 
ran into Barry for coal aiid loft the samo day, 
10 hours before thc< declaration of y\'ar took 

9 

effect. The next day, at abinit four in the after- 
noon, she was craptiired at ^ea by H.'M.R 
Gibraltar, and the ma.ster, Albert Sghroeder, 
was informc.*d of the fact of war. A prize crew’ 
was put on board and th4 next d&y the ship was 
tak^i^to Glasgow’ and prize proceedings were 
begun against tKe Dwmon and |>artiw interested. 
Now it so happ^ed that, though tlie ship was 
owned by a Oecjjpian limitefl liability company, 
it {bar^Jtde] mortgagol tb a Dutch company 


and is binding law* on tlici Britisli J’rizo Courts. 
TJie Declaration stated that ” neutcal goods not 
* contrabanil of w ar an> not liable to cohflscat ion 
under thc 3 enemy’s flag.” The Declaration did.- 
not deal with ships or interests in ships at all, 
nor has any Prize (’ourt in any wiu* evcT held 
that the Declaration applied to ships. But 
there ivos another ground fur n>fusing the claim 
of* the mortgagees. “The fact that the vessel 
was sailing under the Gennan flag.^ith paper’s 
i*ntit]ifig h«’r to do so, and navigat<Ml by a 
llerinan master in the com incense of the GcTiiiaii 
Empire would b*^ fatal to their claim.” This 
view' hod Ikm*ii assertecl by Dr. Westlake befort" 
the war and was ajiplied in this v.ery obvious 
ease,, ' 

Tlie ciiiSeHof tho Toiiiiiu and the Rothorsand ^ 
mised a different and a very interesting issue. 
Tho German sailing ship Toinmi, Ixdonging t6 
tho Norddeiitecho KraftfutU»r GesM'llsehaft, of 
.Hamburg, sailed out of Dontzig in July, 
1014, iwith luolassos, and after calling at 
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remained Qerman ships. But even it the pro 


Cuxhftven on July 28, arrived at Gravesend 
on August 5 and was detained as prize. 
On the same day the Rothersand, belong- 
ing to the same company, was similarly 
d(*tained at Kirkcaldy. A very interesting little 
story is associated with these sailing ships. The 
tierman owners were nervous and by wire on 
August 1 offered to sell those ships to the 
Sugar Fodder Company, of Millwall. ,“Tho 
German comporiy had control of the English 
company,” and when it offerod to sell tho 
English company had to buy ; so Mr. Gunther, 
representing the English company, cabled his 
ac!ceptance. Now on August 1 war began 


porty had passed, if the transfer had been valid, 
the case was not concluded. The English 
company^ was a mere creature of the German 
company, which owned nine-tenths of tho 
shares of the English company, a company that, 
moreover, did not contain a single shareholder 
of British nationality. ” Whether a company 
consisting entirely of aliens can own a jdiip is a 
question which probably has never arisen, and 
it has therefore never been decided. ’ ’ Sir Samuel 
Evans was not prepared to say that under such 
circumstances those vessels could not bo 
regarded as Gorman vessels. His view has since 


SIR EDWARD CARSON. 

First Lord of the Admiralty, 

1916. 

botwoon Germany and Russia, and, said the. 
t President in delivering judgment of condemna- 
tion, ” I have grave doubts whether there was 
not an apprehension in the mind of Mr. Gunther 

— T have graver doubt9 whether there was not 

* 

an apprehension in tho mind of Mr. Schrader, in 
Hamburg — as to the imminence of war between 
Germany and this country at that time.” But, 
in any event, the transfer was made in order to 
defeat tho right of a belligerent. ” Russia, or 
any other Power which became a belligerent, 
would have the right to capture the vessels at 
sea if they remained German ships.” Could such 
a transfer with such an intention be rightfully 
made ? Sir Samuel Evans, after an elaborate 
consideration of tho cases bearing on the subject 
and the provision (57) of the Declaration of 
London, 'came to the conclusion that the alleged 
transfer was not valid, and that the ships, for all 
purposes connected with the J^ize : Court,, 


• miiott & Fry, 

SrIR JOHN MELLOR, K.C.B. 
H.M. Procurstor-Genenl and Solicitor 
to the Treacury oioce 1909 

been upheld, and very emphatically uphold, by 
the House of Lords in tho Continental Tyre 
case. ’> 

We now turn fropx molasses to fish, to the 
very interesting coast fisheries case associated 
with the name of the Gepitan cutter tho Berlin. 
The British Fleet was pretty busy bn August 5, 
1914, and there were not many German sea- 
going ships that were missed. In the forc- 
nobn of that day H.M.S. Princess Royal, a 
hundred miles . from the British coast and 
some five hundred miles from Emden in 
Prussia, fell in with the Berh'n, of Emden, a 
drift fishing boat, with barrels empty and 
barrels full of the .pleasant herrings of the 
North Sea. The Berlin was handed oyer to 
the e.s. Ailsa,. and carri^ into Wick in the 
early morning :^bf August 0. She hod been 
busily fishing : or t|»wUng : i^^^ mid North 

Sea. The quratioh before 


[EHiati & Fry. 

LORD FINLAY. 
Lord Chancellor, 1916. 
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SIR SAMUEL THOMAS EVANS, G.G B., 

JudiSe of the Prize Court. 

whether she was immune • from capture as a solves to the peaceful ^ork which the industry 

coast fishing vessel. The subject had long properly invofves.” But the learned President 

been one of extraordinary interest to inter- held that in foc?t the Berlin was “ a deep-sea 

nationid lawyers, .and the history of the sub- fishing vessel engaged in a cofnniercial enter- 

jeefe was reviewed at groat length by Mr. prise which fpmicd part of the trade of the 

Justice Gray (U.8.A.) in a case arising out of enemy country, and, as such, could be, and was, 

the Spanish-American war of 1808. Sir Samuel properly captun^d as prize of war.” 

Bvans laid dpwn the doctrinO and {^actice of One of the most important cases that came 
the law of nations that ” fishing vessels plying before the Prize Court during the war was the 

their industry near or about the coast (not case of the Kim, the hearing of which lasted, 

necessarily in territorial waters), in and by more than a fortnight during the months of 

which the hardjjfi: people wh^^an them gain July and August, 1015. The case dealt with 

their liveUhood, ofe jidt p^vperly subjects of Bo lower than four ships, the Kim, the Alfred 

capture f& . Jivar so; long, as they confine them* Nobel, the Bjbrnstjeme Bjbmson and the 
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Fridland, ttlt of wliioh wen? in the natiio ettto- 
gory. NtMirly 40 c?oiiii8©l were engaged in 
the grf?ftt suit : {iir Kdward Carson leef for thi? 
Crown, and Sir Robert Finlay (who beoame 
Lc»nl Clinncellor in 1010) aj)pe*ired for certain 
parlies. "Fhf? Kim was a Norw’egian ship 
under time charter to an American company 
coiitroll«‘d by (h rmans. It sailed on Novem- 
ber 11, 1014, from New' York with a great 
cargo of fats and foodstuffs, rubber and hidoS; 
consigricHl to Copenhagen.* The Kirn was 
captured on the liigh seas on November 28, 
1014, and its cargo was seized on the ground 
that the food w'os conditional and the rubber 
absolute; contraband. The other ships were ih 
a similar i;nsc; as to conditional contraband. 
Tlie total cargoes of those ships amounted 
to 7.3,237,706 lbs. in W'oight. including 
19,252,000 ibs. i»f lard, or thirteen times the 
quantity' of lard iionnally importer] into l>en- 
.mark in the course of a year. This was part 
of a for larger operation. In Octol)or and 
NovoiuIkt, 1914, the ainbunt of lard .sent to 
Scandinavian Europe was mnirly (iO times the 
amount sent in the same two months in 1913. 
It was an overw'helming inforemee that prac- 
tically the whole of this lard was intended for 
or would find its way into Gcriuany. Jlirect 
imports into Germany hod practically vanished, 
while in 1913 Germany hod imported nearly 
70 million lbs. Much of the food in thew 
ships w^ls of the type Mipplicd not to civilians 
but by the same American firms to HritisJi 
tmops in the field. These Aiiierican fiiins 
were pleasingly neutral. Tliey were prepared 
to supply the sinew’s ot war to both armies. 
Now Copenhagen W'os a convenient spot 
whence to transmit goods to Germany, and 
the chief trade between Co|)cnhagcn and Gct- 
iiiany was shown in this cose to have been 
through Liibeck, Stettin, and Hamburg. 
Liibehk was a German naval base ; Stettin 
was a garrison towm, and the headquarters of 
an army corps. It has,'’ said Sir Samuel 
‘ Fvans in hia judgment, **afso shipbuilding 
yards where w-arships art; constnicted and 
'repaired. It is Herlinb nearest seaijort. It 
will be remembered that one of the big shipping 
companic;s asked a Danish finn to become 
nominal consignees for goods destined for 
Stettin. Hamburg and »Altona had ceased 
to la* the commercial ports dealing with 
commerce coming thinugh the North Sea. 
They were headquarters of varidiis regiments, 
Copcnliagen is also a convenient port for com- 


munication with the German ndVcl anena! 

jt T* * 

and fortress of^Kiel and its Qdnal,‘and for all 
places reached thrdugh the Canal. These port^it 
may . properly be regarded, in my opinion, 
as bases of supply for the enemy, and the 
cargoes destined for these mi^ht on that short 
ground be condemned as prize. But I ^prefer, 
especially m no particular cargo can definitely 
be said to be going to a particular port, to deal 
with the cases on broader grounds.*’ 

Sir Samuel Evans, after a masterly siirvtfy 
of the history of the doctrine of ContinuoiiH 
Voyage as ap])lied to contraband, stated ihut 
lie had no hesitation '* in pronouncing that 
in my \4ew the doctrine of continuous voyagr*. 
or transportation, both in relation to carringi> 
of contraband absolute and conditional by 
sea and overland, has become poi't (»f 
the law of nationn at the coinmonceiueul 
of the prcHtmt w'ar, in accr>riJam;e with the 
principles of recognized legal dec^ion, and 
with the view of the great body of lUodeni 
jurists, anil also with the practice of nation-^ 
in re<;ent maritime Warfare;.” Was, then, 
(!^o|M)nhagc*n merely an ost4»nsible rlestinntion, 
and if so, was it possible to ascertain the ronl 
destination, in legal fashion, of these; vast 
stort;s of goods 1 First of all, the tisst should 
be applied as to whether these stores wen- 
intended to l^econic part of tiie common stock 
of Denmark. That was a test a century old. 
There was nothing now in it. Again, were tlio 
eoiLsignments ” to order or assigns ” ? If so, 
it would be a circumstance of suspicion. Sir 
Samuel Evans had no difHbulty in finding that 
the cargcx;s were on their way at the time 
of capture lo German territory as their actual 
and real destination. But w^ero they intone knl 
for Governmental or military use ? They 
worn suited to such u^ and “ even assuming that 
they were indiscrinunately distributed betwctMi 
the military and civilian population, a very 
large proportion would be used by the niilitary 
forces.’** But could cognizance of this be 
brought hofaie to the shippers ; had they the 
intention q£ supplying the flihiied forces of the 
enemy ? It was certainly the “ highly probabk' 
,!»de8tinaptipn.” Such a destination satisfied 
Lord Stowell on the question of intention, and 
it satisfied Sir Samuel Evians. It ubEis clear m 
him (and to everyone; even the shippers, 'v«- 
may presume) that the cargoes wm not only 
■ '^^on the way tpi^Qermany ;JJ^bttt also to fhe 
German GQvemmenl{;j|Uf^ forces fer 

naval and military um W their 
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(loHtination. To hold the contrary would 
lo allow one’s eyes to be filled by the dust erf 
(lic^ories and technicalfties and to be blinded 
to the realities of the case.” Consequently the 
(cargoes (save such part as was for use in 
Scandinavia) were condemned as lawful prize. 
It was a x^rize that would have rejoiced the 
heart of Drake or any other man who ever 
sailed tht3 Spanish nuun in search of golden 
galleons ; perhaps the greatost prize that 
ever sailed the seas, these Falstafiiaii galleons 
of lard. 

A reckless decision of the Hamburg Prize* 


iiiastor had oonverRotion with the customs 
ofiicc'r. Karly next i Homing ho weighed anchor 
and proceeded under way for Oratiion, eight 
miles farther up the Forth, and on this voyage 
was eaptiured by H.M.S, Ringdove in territorial 
waters. Was tlm sliip caxitured at son or in 
I)ort ? It W’ns iirgird that the ship wos captured 
in port, ami was tlK^rcrfore only subject to 
detention. The Pri*sideiit allowed the ow'ner 
to claim the benefit of the Ifague Convention 
on the subject in notable words : 

'riin practicit sliniihl f>oiiforiii tf> siniiiil idons of wliat- 
is fair luul jiisl. WIumi u 'm*ii of jiiiHsiniiiii finom and rii|;o4. 



SHIPS CUTTER ON THE WAY TO EXAMINE A MERCHANTMAN. 


<*ourt in Ai>ril 1915, the case of tlic Maria, in 
which wheat shipfx^d before the war to Tnduiid 
from the United States on a Dutch ship was 
(*ondomnod, was quoted in the case of the 
Kim by Sir Samuel Evans “ as an example of 
the ease with which a l^ize Court in t Icrmany 
'hacks its way through ’ 6ono fide f^ouimfrcial 
transactions when dealing witli ’ foodHtuffs 
earried by neutral vosseds.” 

The case of the Mowe, a German iiierchanf 
wiling ship of the port of Uhandeniioor, was 
»>f a considerable interest. Her master and 
owner Iwul brought her out of Nowleney bound 
for Ro'ness In the- Firth of Forth. Retween 
7 and 9 of tho clbck on the elft&ning of August 4, 
J914, the ship arrived htor Morrison’s Hav€»n, 
and anchored a iuile off the creek, ami the 


its A lull urai riMill »»f “UU'li a l•^dalJlilolls surin.s uf mui'n 
as tliu pn^M'iil it Ih'Iio.is a (‘oiirt of .Tu'^liro In fUTsfiM? 
a calm and ef|mil>li* iittiliido in nil roiilrovursii's wliir-h 
roint* liofoti^ it for dfM>isiiiii, luii only wIhjii tlwy roiui ru 
iioiitrulM, hut iiImii when llu^y iiuiy alTort oiiniiy 
Jii iiiuoH of llu* Ailmiriilly roiirtM of tin.-* rriihn 

are apiiCHlocl to by ut nil iiHlii»iiaUtioH wlio fiiyii'/i' 

in porninisn^ff upon iVu* simis willi ii rimfitloiifo that ritfbt 
will 1 m* tloiif*. Sfi, ill llu* iinhnppy and iliro tiiiu's of war, 
lliP (’onri Ilf l*ri/.«*, in a t‘«»url of jmlic’f, will, it iw 
lio{M*d. hIiow dial it lioIiU I'vi'nly llu* scalos l.icSwiM*n 
friniifl. iioiitral. and fiM*. A iiu*ii liunt who is u ritiy.i*ii 
cif an oiioiny roiiiilry would not uiinaliirally ux|mu’I 
tha-t when tho Slate to whioh. lit* holoii^'s. and oihrr 
States wilh whiirh it may iiiiluifipily ha war, have 
hounil thoiiiMt'lvos hy fonual arid Molaiiin ronvoniions 
dealiiif< with a atato of war iiko tlwsi? fonnnlatril at tho 
HaRiie in 1907. ho slionid havo I ho lioiiofit of tho provi 
sions of Miioh internal ioniil eoinpai.:l s, {The Law Ifepurt^.) 

Hence the Prt*.sidimt Jicldthat “ whenever an 
alien enemy conceives that he is entitled to any 
protection, privilcgt; or relief tinder any of the 
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Hague Conventionfl of 1907, hy shall entitloci 
ii» appear a» a claimant or to argno his ciisi? 
l)ofore this Court.” The privilege did not, in 
hiet, help the master of the Mowe, for t hc‘ word 
“ |)ort was held by the Court to ho used in the 
(/(invention in its popular and not its fisotd 
sense, and that, ttierefore, the vi^ssc'l was 

tnk(*n at sea '* and was condemned as lawful 
lirize. 

Tho story of th(^ RouTiianian is of consiihTahli' 
iiitei’ost and importance. This large tank 
stt^auishiii, owned by the Petroleum StcMunship 
(*o.. Ltd., of London, and iindiT charter to the 
DcMitsch |•et^oleum Verkaufs (Ni., of Huinbiirg^ 
put out from Port Arthur, T(»xas. before IIk' 
oiitbrcMik of war with a c'argo of over ti.OOO tons 
of petroleuiii, the property of t he Kiiropiiisehe 
P(>troleiim Ijiion (lesellschaft, of Rremen. 
Hamburg was th(? port of discharge. The 
Roiimaiiian safely rc'uclied the Kiiglish (.'hanni'l, 
when the owners, on th(‘ insi ructions of the 
Knglisli Admiralty, signalled fr<^m Prawle Point 
that, the ship should go into Dart mouth for 
orders. There” she was dinMdc'd to proceed to 
the Thumes. Ha\ ing reached (Imvesend, the 
Pluiimel pilot informed the master that the 
owners had directed him to proceed to I’iirtie(‘t 
iuui discharge the oil into their tanks thf^n*. 
'Khis uas dom* hy means of connecting pipes on 
August 21-21, and while thi* task was in 
|irogr(*ss the ehief oftleer was inforiiMul that the 
cargo was under detention. In NovciiiIkt the 
Pniwn applied to tlu* Prize Court asking for the 
(‘onden Illation of the whole of the cargo as 
lawful prize, being enemy projx'rty. 'riie Court 
Is^ld that it w'as idear that the oil riMiiaining on 
hoard at the time of the ordi^r for di'tentioii was 
(;onf].scable as prize. Tho Hague (%inv(»ntion. 
No. 9, was not applicable, though fh<' oil was 
in port at tho time of tho seizure, sinee (icrmiuiy 
luul never assented to it. . But. were the 1,809 
Ions already disehargiMl gonfiseable |>rizes 
and droits of tho Admiralty ? Was the oil “ on 
land ” or still “ in port,” and if “ on land ” was 
it iinmuno from seizun* ? The old pnM^tice was ^ 
<^*rt airily to seize enemy property on lain!, but 
a tendency was operative at that date lo sax e 
from confiscation private property on land. 
All enemy pro{)erty — ships as well as cargo 
may he captured jure belH on the sea or in 
rivers, ports and harbours of the capturing 
belligerent. Now the oil was enemy cargo and 
as such liable to seizure. Could that right. 
evaded by the simple device of racing to the 
enemy country and landing the cargo ? “ What 
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right of entry liml il. into the country ? What 
right hod it lu expert protection in this country 
at someone's can» and exfionso, for the sake of 
its owners. . . . 'Die oil eaine into port, as 
maritime jiKTcliandiOdt of the enemy suhji'ct to 
s(M/.ui*e, snd, in my opinion [said Sir Samuel 
Evans*, the whole of it reinaiiied such until it 
was actually formally siMZf'd on behalf of (he 
t rown on August 22. I cannot s(*(* how or hy 
what procf^ss tln' portion of it whiirli was at 
OIK* (*nd ()l th(‘ |»i|M^ ill th(> tanks on shon^ had 
ccas(»d to he sei/ahle cni'iiiy cargo any more 
Ilian tJie portion mnaining in the ship at tin* 
«»ther end hail. In my opinion, the view that 
oni‘ ]>in*l was sei/.ed in port, and tlie otluT on 
land and not in port, wmild he pcdaiitii* and 
erroneous.'’ 'I'liis deiM'sinii was aflirmed hy tin? 
Privy Council in XovcmlH^r lOlT). In ISO.-i 
then* laul hc(*n a similar (‘ase. When hostili- 
ties hrok(‘ out with Francis cm .May 10, 180.*i, 
(h(‘re was lying at Ibinisgatc for repair in 
the yard of .lohii Friend a ship culled (ho 
Marif* .Amie. Parts of tls^ cargo hiul heeu 
warelioiisfxl. .Mr. Friend, a shrewd fellow 
of excelli'iit judgment, suspected th(* ship to 
giMid purpose and mark* ii|> his mind that she 
and the cargo alike wen* French. He managed 
to seciin* the papers and doeiinii'iits relating to 
th«^ shij) and cargo and earri(»(l otT thi' masb r of 
the* Mark; .Anne to Deed for examination in 
onler to ohtn.in adjudication. The ship and 
cargo wen* condeniiic*d as droits of .Admiralty 
and ivaliz^d tin* net sum i>f l‘2,()ti7 Is. 8d.. of 
which Sinn .Mr. Friend, to hi*^ gr(*at. satisfaction, 
.seciir(*d tl.(* Sinn of 1’400 as a n*\vanJ. It. is an 
entertaining eas«*, and the aertion of .Mr. Friifiid 
hclfied tos(‘tM(* the fate i»f the Hoiimaniun more 
than H century later. .All the oil seized in tlu* 
Koiimaniari was, tlieii'fon*, coiid(*innod to t)ie 
(.'rown as prize in the (’rowii’s rights as droits 
of Admiralty. K should he explained (hat all 
eHptiin*s in jiort art* dri»its of Admiralty and 
htdong to the Cniwii, and not to any cupttir. 

It is interesting ut this point to notire in a 
few linens the position of English or iieiitnil 
fM^rsons interosted in ein*iny ships or gofsls iit 
sen. Thus, as we have stieii, with the Marie 
Hhu'ser it wiw dt*cid<Mj that no mortgages, 
liens or charges upon an enemy ship could he 
sot up ill ail English Prizi* (*ourt against the 
captors. Again, in tin? casts of tho Odeswi 
and the Cape Con.o it was hold that a J^rizo 
Court does not reiMigiuzt; the rights of pledgees 
of cargo. The l*rize(\>urt had never iu this 
matter distinguished between enemy ship and 
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;ea;rjgo. “ In niy jiulgment, the only safe* 
-ignarding principle Ih to ascertain who are the 
legal owners of the cargoes ; and if the goods 
' are found to be the property in law of an 
•enemy to ooiidtMim them ; or if they are the 
property of iicutnils or British subjects to 
■releosH them, ns was ilone in the Mirainchi.** 
In that ease a cargo hud been shipped on a 
British vessel to n (h^nmui firm by a neutral 
under a C.I.K. contract before the war. In 
such a ease Iho property in the goods hod not 
passed lo the enemy, and so in the prize 
prcK*c(!(lings thnt followed capture in »Sep* 
tern her, 1914, the Crown was unsuccessful. In 
that (taso it was argued that as the cargo was 
in a British ship it was not capturable, altfiough 
it was enemy property. The President re- 
jected this new proposition in Prize law. 

“ In my view it is abundantly clear thnt 
eiieiiiy goods carried iu British vessels are 
subject to seizure in port and capture at sea 
ill limes of war.” 

'rhe case of the Ophelia is one that afTords 
Iho student of Ooniian methods p(*ciiliar 
satisfjM'tion. This OeniiiU) steamship formerly 
tradecl between Lomion and Hamburg, and 
belonged to the Kiorstcin Company, Ilaiiiburg, 
and' on August 3, 1914, was in the port of 
liondoii. On that day she was dirwted by 
Iho Oerinan Ooverument to proccHsl to « 
Cerman port on military duties, and here 
bc'gins the roinauct* of a Oerman hospital ship. 
■She sailed at noon on I he fatefu! 4th of 
August with 344 passimgers. On August 5 
slie was (liroetod by a torfiedo boat to go to 
Heligoland, and thcaice she went up the Elbe 
and reached Hamburg on August 10. 'inhere 
(lM»r log stated) she was refitted as a hospital 
ship, and on August 13 was piloted down the 
Elbe, passed through the Kaiser Wilhelm 
C^anal into the Baltic and to Kiel, and (so said 
the log) fitted as a hospital ship. J3y Sep- 
tember 6 she is at Ciix haven, on September 12 
at Briinsbiittd in the North Sea. The pre- 
vious <lay she received her certificate for use 
as a hospital sliij). On September 18 she '* 
leaves Brunshiittel Koog and j)asses down the 
Elbe to (.'uxhavoii, the open sea and Heligo- 
land, wliere she loiters for throe weeks and 
then moves to Wilhelmshaven roadstead and • 
wanders up and doun tho Oerman coast, is at 
Uoligolarid again on October 10, and, resuming 
her wanderings, reaches the eoast of Holland. 
On October 8 submarine D 4 had her under 


si^ecial observation. She was painted* as a 
hospital sMp, but flow no national flog: Oii 
sighting the submarine she hoisted the Hod 
Cross flag, and fled to escape search, sub- 
sequently hauling down the Bed Cross flag. 
** '’rhere was nobody in the neighbourhood, arid 
nobody for a hospital ship to aid. With the 
exce|)tion of a German submarine, which I ^aw 
about 20 miles farther west at 10.30 a.in. on tlu- 
7th, and a Zeppelin at about 2.4.5 p.in. un tiu> 
7th, I saw nothing besides the Ophelia nu 
tho 7th, 8th or 9th. The Gennan submarira* 
(lived tvs soon tis she saw me. She nppeiweii 
to be outward bound to sea.** The lieutenaiit- 
eoinmander of tho British submarine laid no 
doubt that the Ophelia M'as scouting. The 
log of the Ophelia seemed to confirm this view. 
II.M.S. Meteor on October 18 stopped the 
Ophelia, soai'ched her, dismantled her wirel<\sN, 
and carried her into ShtM^niess. The British 
(lovermnent were aiixioii.s if the innocence of 
tho ship was proved to restow^ her to lier 
rightful status. The case was argiKMl ct 
iiiitiieiist^ length on May 3, 4, 5, 0, 191.5, and 
eventually on May 21 tho I'residont lield 
that she was on th(» evidence, lawful prize, 
having foHoitod tho protection of the Miigne 
(^)nvention by the fact that slio was not used 
for the special and sole purpose of affording aid 
and I'eliof to tho w^oimdcd, sick and ship 
wrecked ; that she made no real elTort to 
I'onder such service ; that she was well eqiii[)pe<l 
0 ^ a signalling vessel, and had used her or|iiip- 
meiit for this purpose without .satisfactory 
e.Kplanation. The case of tiie Ophelia was a 
striking lesson in the abuse of tho Hague Ceii- 
veniions by the Gennans. 

It is not iicKjessary here to deal further with 
the numerous coses that arose in the Prize 
Courts of Great Britain and arc fully reportinl 
in The L tw ReportSf The Times L:iw Reports, 
and other law reports. Sufficient has Ihm'h 
said to indicate the enormous irnportanco mid 
wide range of this branch of law ; the extreme 
value of its historical a-ssociations, and its 
significance as a link between many nations as 
the only Court which administers in entirely 
judicial fashion the I^w of Nations without 
f<»ap OP favour. It was fortunate for Grt^at 
Britain tliat at the appointed time there arose 
ill Sir Samuel Evans a judge who could carry 
on in adequate- fashion the great work that 
l<rf)rd Stdwell performed in the Napoleonic 
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National J^actouiks — Outtot of Kxruisix rs -G 

TtTHKS ” AND “ BLENDS ” — ^IVIaNTFAC^TIJIUS OF OUNS, 

Women in Mitnittons Factorikh- WmisTiirAL 

M b. JOSIOPH PENNKLLS iiietuivM 
of war work may bo ro^ai‘(i<M.I 
symbolical of the mighty olTort 
put. (orlli by Groat Britain for tlio 
lirocliictioii of shollH aiul amimirution aftcT the* 
formatioM of the Ministry of MiitiiiioiiH in May, 

(Mvi thorefom they may (illy bo tutootn- 
paiiind with a brief iicconiit of the rosultH of 
ilisit effort, (Iowa to the period of the Battle of 
fho. Sninmt*. with which they won*, roughly. 

< 'onteinporai it ■■ous. 

It htus already been told (Ghaptor XGII I.) how 
prompt wem the ineoanreH takeMi by Mr. Lloyd 
Gtoorgo, tint first- Minister* of Muuit-ioiLs, to 
iiiftbili'/.o the tMigiaeering rt*soiirce.s of thi^ 
fiuintry, ainl how, with tfip cooperation <»f Uic 
groat arinaiiiciit f Irma, a score of national muni- 
tions factories hoit hc?eii ert^etetl by the following 
autumn, while arrangomonts hotf been made to 
set up IJ others, l-ess than a year later then? 
were O,*! national factories w'orking for the? lautl 
Service. Among these wore 22 tJonc<?rued with 
ihe inaniifaetiii'e of t'Nplosives an* I the raw 
materials for theni ; 18 for filling gun and 

trench mortar oininiinition, one of which was 
tlealing with nearly twicse as much as Woolwich 
Arsenal, which for the first 18 months of the 
\'ar ttarried practically the whole biwlen of 
*'oinp!etmg ammunition ; ' six employed in 
tuminfij but cartridge^ and cartridge enses ; 

32 Mlioll factories managed by local boards of 
nianagement . under the . suporyision of the 
Miiiistpy ; aiid I2 projectile factories engaged. 
nui]<^ the niatiageniient of largi* engineering 
firms supejM/i^ by the Ministry, in making 
Voi. ^ : ^2\ 


i.’N ANii Small Aii.mk Ammunition — “ I*hkma« 
Ma<*iiixe Guns ano Rifles— Labour Supi-ly 
Fath :ue — Welfare Work. 

heavy shell in hiiildings all ordnrcMl, planneil v 
mimI built by the Ministry. 'Phese lust weiv, in 
various stages of coiupletioii, but though 
they Imcl developed barely half of their lull 
productive capacity, tljc.\' were almiily turning . 
out 2.'> per (tout, of the heavy shell prodiieotl 
in the country. I’Imm'i* buiklingR eovomi an 
area of 70 acr(‘s, and the bays of which they 
consisted, with an average brcwJtli of 14 I'eel, 
hiuJ a total length of 15 miles. They containiMl 
10,000 niachiiK^ tools, driven by 17 miles of 
shafting with an ex/saidituiti of 25,000 hiirse 
|x>wer, undAlicir <lnily output would fill a traiji 
a mile long composed of 400 wagons. 

The results yieltled by tliis vast array of 
manufucturing <ra|)acity may b*% exhibited by 
iiieaivt of a few conipurative tigiures. 'Fo Uikc 
explosives tirst, for every tori used in Sept.eiiilMir, 
1914, there wen? 1150 tons used in the following 
July. At thc« lat ter daU? t he luw factories wcMt; 
only in their initial stagixs, but as they gradually 
got into working order the, elTect is apparent, 
from the cireumstance tJiai. in July, 19111, tin? 
corresponding figun! was 11,000 to 12,000. If 
the average Binoiirit of ex|ilo.sivc used hi charging 
shells ill one week in Jaiiuarx-, 1910, be taken aa . 
100, the figure hH.d ris«?u to ISO in April, 590 in 
July, 920 ill October and 1,120 in November. 
For trench mortar ainniiniitioii and gn?iiad»H 
the eonsiimption of •?xplosives inemaaed, on 
the basis of 100 in March, 1910, to 121 in Jime, 
140 in fUeptoinber and 161 in ANoveinber : at. 
the lost date iiidceil the production luui readied 
a iKiint beyond which it scarcely siMinuid 
hecoBaary to go. In the year ending May. 1910, 





. aiiil iri the same fwiod the weight.- of th« ex.- 
plosivo contained in thorn iticreasotl 150 timon. 
In ono year the output of rifle anfi revolver 
C 4 irtridges was nearly trebled , for calling the 
weekly production 100 in June, 1915, it waa 
280 in the following June anil 200 in Novemlwr. 
1010. 

Similar advatioeH wore mode in artillery 
ammunition. If the? average weekly production 
at the end of June, 1915, be taken as 1, then 
for l8-poundors it was 0| on the average for the 
succeeding year, 17J in the last week of June, 
1910, and 42 in the week ending November 25. 
For 4‘5-inch field howitzers it increased from 
A weekly average represented '^ou the same 
Isisis as 8 in 1015-16, to 27 at the end of June, 
and to 46 in November. The improvement in 
amuiunition for medium guns and howitzers 
was oven more tnarkefl, the correspond itig 
figure for the w'eekly average rising to 34][ at 
the end of June, 1916, and to (56 in November, 
as compared wdth an average of 7^ in 1915-16 ; 
while the supplies for heavy howitzers (abc»ve 
0-inch) grew in a not less striking manner, 
from 22 in 1915-16 to 94 in July, 1916, and to 
323 in the following November. 'Phe matter 
may be put in a still more graptiic way, by 
stating the timencM.^ded near the end of 1916, to 
)jrodiu;o a number of shells equal to the whole 
output in the first year of the war, from 
August, 1914, to August, 1915. For 18- 
pouuder shells this was 8^ day.s, for field 
howitzer shells 8 days, for shells for medium 
guns and liowdtzttrs 5J days, and for projectiles 
for heavy guns and howitzers little nior^ ilian 
fine day. Tlio progroas made during .the 
autumn may be gauged from the fact that, 
speaking 'iu the House <.»f Oomriions in the 
middle of August, Mr. Montagu, then the Minis- 
ter of Munitions, gave the equivalent figures 
as thrcie w'eeks, t.wo weeks, 11 days and four 
days for tlio same four classes of ammunition. 
liMlwd towards the end of 1916, the weekly 
output of 155 mrn. shells was three time.s, of 
200 nun. shells five times, and of 230 mm. shells 
thrc?(» times as great as the production diiriitg 
the whole of the first year of the war ; and iu 
one \vct»k in Noveoiber the number (»f shells 
ofMiipleiod or lilkMi was about 30 per cent. 
greater tlmn the .stock of mtmitions held in 
reserve at the outbreak of war. 

This increase in quantity was accompanied 
by an improvement in quality. Every maker 
of shells has to steer betweim two dangers- .-to 


they are bttiig flr^ oud dami^. g^ and 
the Oharybdia of “blinds” dr “diids,” which 
either do nbt explode at all pr explode so late, 
perhaps after they have buried themselves in 
the ground, as to do little or no harid to tho 
enemy. Every army, tho German included, 
had experience of failures of both these kinds 
At the battle of Loos, as Mr. lAoyd Georgi> 
infoiTued the House of C-ornnions, our “ ppc- 
niatures “ were so bad that we had to give up 
firing such high explofiive shells as wo had. 
The Germans antj the Fitnich gained their 
experience of siicJi shells in February wul Mandi, 

1915, but ours came months later, because wc 
firerJ scarcely any high explosives till Into in 
that year. Then we iu turn had to loam how 
to eliminate the dangerous element, and w'c 

so successful that Mr. Lloyd Georgo was able 
to declare in tho middle of August, 1916, lliat 
our “ pptmiatures ” had become so few ns lo 
he almost negligible. At tho same time lie 
stated tliat the tuiinber of “ liliuds ” was 
gradually ami steadily decreasing with im 
provoriUMUs in the processes of rruiiiiifactuni 
and iu tho fuses and filling. In tills conneximi 
a great part was played by the inspectors and 
examiners whose duty it was to see thnt llir 
shells and fuses complied .strictly witii llti; 
specifleations laid down. The staff uvailahh? 
for this purpose was exiguous at the beginiiiiu; 
. of the war, and had to be gradually built wp 
to keep pace wdth the grow'th in the output r)i 
ammunition. There w'os 'a small body nl' 
artillery ofHcers who pos.scssod tlu» nect'ssary 
knowledge and experience, and with tlioir aid 
a large number of engineers weri? specially 
trained at tho Ordnance College to iu*.t n.s 
insfiectors and assistant iiiS|>ectors all over Hie 
country. The examiners who, iimler Llic 
supervision of tho iiispcMstors, handle tho gauges 
an<l carry but the actual operations of ins|H?ctiun 
had also to be found and Iraiiiocl. In August, 

1916, the staff employed in tlie lasjiection 
Department numbered about 30,000, o£ whom 
14,000 were women. 

To. turn from ammunition to artillery, wheu 
the Mihistry of Munitions camo into existence, 
the output of the factories equipped for tho 
maniifaoture of big guns was mostly absorbed 
by the Navy, and the armament firms had not 
sufficient i>lant to undertake more .than a more 
fraction of the guh gjcbgrmme. of the Army. 
It thimfore b^a^ .t^cessiwy to provide them 
\vith ycflpy. Ijs)^ iexte^^ 



yreii. ' 'uo^torta^'" m ' ' 

vigoimtuiy thit in Uttfe moro tliari a year new 
'buildings occupying an area of KO'OO.OOO square 
fiH^t bad sprung into oxistencio, with over 2^500 
now machine tools at work in ihetu. In ad- 
dition to the armament firms lumdrodK of 
other eiiginooring concorns all over the country 
wen^ engaged in contributing a share to the 
can'yirig out of the programme, by ctonst rue ting 
gun-carriages, aTiinnmition wagons aiiid tht* 

{ arioiiM accessories and spares i-equired for 
a rtillery. The consequence was lhai if llu» 

K virnbor of guns manufactured rliiriiig the (irst 
\ ear of the war be called lOi), thou in the 
scM>niJ year the production of lg-|ioiiride?i‘s was 
40, of 4‘5-inch pieces 054, of inodiuin guns 
iO pounders and 0-incli) 1,848, and of heavy 
^iiris (above 0-inch) 02*1. Bui these figures 
(lid not by any means repnwent Iho limit of 
productive capacity, and the output cuntiniieil 
to grow, at least for the natures of which an 
iii(^r(;a.s(> was needed by the armies in tlie fu4d. 
'riius for the first four months of the third year 
of Hat war the output of medium guns was 
ri^pivsented by 1,200, and of heavy guns by 
.‘1011, these figures boifig equivalent, t»ven sup- 
posing the rate not tcj bo increased, to 8,01X1 
SI IK I 1,089 respectively for the whole yoiu*. 
'riiat the output of JO-tioundeiN and 4‘5-irich 
howit/.or.s showed a diminution in the four 
months period, the figun.’iH for them lieiiig 4o 
end 104, was ac^couiited for by the fact that thi* 
lupiipmcnt of the British Army in such field 
])ic‘ceH harl become approximatc^ly complete, 
MO t hat the plant which had been employed for 
their mamifactirre could Im' utilized fur other 
purposes. But the production of medium and 
JuMivy calibre.s continued to grow, ai\d if the 
average tiurnber of them turned out monthly 
in the firat year of the war be taken as 100, then 
the output of the former in the five weeks 
ending December 2, 1916, was 4,100 and of the 
lattfT 1,250. 

About machine guns and rifles the saine tale 
has to bo told. Taking 100 to repn-sent the 
totfil number of machine guns delivered to the 
Army in the first year of the war, the corros- 
. ponding figure at the end of the second year 
was 1,250 and 2,000 on DeeembcT 2, 1910^ and 
the weekly production in NovtMiiher, 1916, was 
more than four limbs greater than in Novem- 
ber, 1915. The supply of rifles is partieiilarly 
important since they arc the chief factors 
limiti^ the number of men Uiat can be put in 
the field, while.at the same time technical 


manufacturing reasons render it an (W|KHnally 
difTicult matter to increase the output of tlicin ; 
yet wo succeeded in furnishing from home 
sourccis all the rifles, and also all tlie iiuK'liiiie* ^ 
guns, rr«qiiirerl fi^r the equipiiioiil of our Armies 
ov«Tscas. Tilt? Koyul Small Arms Kaettory. 
which assisted and coordinated the other 
factories, deserved the irredit for this Hchicv«‘- 
iiu'ut, and it was largely throiigli its cITorts 
tliat for every 100 rifles iiuuh^ per week in Jiiiu% 
1915, 160 were inadi^ in tlu^ following June mid 
17.8 in Xoveiiibcr, 1916. In addition liiiiidriMls^ 
of thousands of rilles w(‘re repniriMl and n»- 
sight(‘(l, till* niimher which it was thus possible 
to return to .snrviee being about- iMpial to half 
t he total prodiM^t ion of new ones. 

But t(» huild all thesis fact ori(^s > which in 
some cases completely transforiiied the ap- 
pearance of niaiiiifaeturing towns, wliili; in 
others thev (‘haiigt^d reiiiole eiuintry dislriets 
into busy industrial ci'ntres and In fill th(‘in 
with maehiiUTy iiiid tools was only half tia* 
Imttle : labour bad also to be found to work 
them, and that althongli large niimbtM's of tie* 
skilk'd meelianics of the (M)iiiitry had l(.4t iIk* 
biaieh for the firing liia*. By indiKMiig the 
trade nnioris to abaiidoii llu^ restric^tive 
rules and customs which throttled production 
Mr. Lloyd (Icorgo did much to increase the 
etlieieney of the skilled wuirkers who nsnaiiied, 
and by the proct'ss known as ‘'dilntioii " tliis 
skilled iniekMis was siip[)leiiiente(| by the iniro- 
diictiou of semi-skilled and nnskilksi w'lU’kers, 
many of them women. 'J’he women inikM'd 
rose ic» tin' oeeasion magiiifiiM'iitly, and after 
some training in oim of llie< various centres 
providiMl for that purpose proved lluMns(!lv(‘s 
abli* to undertake work which formerly was 
regarded us the pn'serve of iiini, and often of 
lughly skilliMl men. Of .some .“»t>9 proeessi s in 
munitions maniifaetiire upon wliieli wonirn 
w’cre engagtsi, tw’o-thirds had iK'ver been per- 
formed by a woman Isdon’ the war, Jind in 
.some of the nation.il fael(a*ies woiiiim labour 
amounted to a-s miie-h as 9.7 |)er cent, of tli(? 
whole. At tlie (‘iid of the second year «»f the 
w^ur sona^ 40tt,099 women were employed under 
the Ministry of Munitions, and they were not 
luorcly attending to aiitumatie machine's which 
go on producing repetition work so long as I hey 
are fed with new material, but wert^ also carry- 
ing out the mejre intrie-ate ope'rations of the 
machine-sliops. In some e'.as.*s ineediariieal 
appliances enabled them to de^il with weights 
(such as 0‘2-iiic#h sholLs) which in general might 


to be beyoiui their Htrengtii ; 
indeed, the 12 national . projeotilo foetorios 
referred to above were largely operated by 
; women, and Mr. Montagu Htated in Augiiat, 
1916, that about 15,000 wore alrejuJy employed 
in thorn. They also found their way into the 
heavier braneJiort of general eugmeofiug work, 
and one engineer, who was not singular in his 
opinion, wont so far os to declare that when 
they hml had two years’ more experience ho 
could build a battleslup coiuplcte from keel to 
lUTial eiifiri^ly with the aid of their labour. 

'Hie ext tensive einployrnemt of w’omon was 
largely responsibh? for the fact that the Ministry 
of unit ions took special tnetisiinM to inquire 
into questions of industrial fatigue and the 
iiitiiience of hours of labour upon output. In 
the earlier days of the war the expedient of 
working long hours for seven ihiys in the w wk 
was a<ioptcHi rather iiuliscriminately, hut it 
came to be roalixed that this wajs not the way to 
get the best out of the workers, who requimi 
n^oiiahle periods (»1‘ rest and rocretUiou to 
maintain their productive cap(u:it.y at its 
fullest. A Health of Munition Workers Com- 
mittee was appointed to consider and otlviso 


' oh inattm'"'off-ji^iH_‘; 'kimf/'ahd' . t^ult ' whit' 

that Sunday bbour. was abolished , so. 
possible in works under the Ministry of Muni^l 
tions. The establishment of a Welfare De- 
partment at the Ministry, charged, under the 
direction of .Mr. B. S. Rowntree, with a wide 
range of duties oonoeming the social and other 
conditions under which the employees worked, 
was a recognition of the close relationship thati 
exists between good industrial environment aiici 
'industrial efficiency. Women welfare supe: 
visors with a roving commission as regards tl 
industrial well-being of the girls were mac 
obligatory in all the national factories, the] 
functions being to assist in selecting employe(| 
suitable for particular work, to investigai 
grievances and cases of disTiiissal, and to advi:| 
in connexion with such things us the provision 
conditions, canteens for the supply 
of proper food, recreation rooms and IcKigings. 
It was found that attention to matters of this 
sort, as w'oll as to conditions of defective light - 
ing, heating and x’entilation, had a bonelicial 
JntlMence on both quality and quantity of oij1> 
put, and toiido<J to improve tlie relnlions 
bet wool I the management and the workers. 



The noics which fucc the pic- 
tures are from Mr, Petmell's 
own descriptions of his work. 





Piute /. 

MAKING PIG IRON: THE BASE OE THE 
BLAST FURNACES. 

V 

Across the great loork avenue , halj filled leiHt />li)l.^, not of 
flozeers but patterns of cooling metal, are other furnaces seen 
amid rising smoke and steam. 







FROM THE TOPS OF THE FURNACES. 

A subject like one seen from the top of a sky-scraper — only 
that is soundless, this is endless sound. From the sky-scraper 
you look down on little dots of men; here on trains and cranes. 
And as yon look a charge is emptied into the furnace — and a 
whole place bursts into flame, trembles, roars, then sighs and 
dies away. A I ways down below the little figures wheel ba rrencs 
a nd push carts. ^ 






Ptate 3. 

THE GREAT TOIVER : PIG IRON. 

Front the blast furnaces the iron is brought to this yard, and 
carried by the cranes to the floor^ to be seized by the great 
tongs and jaws and thrust into the furnaces and turned into 
steeL 





PUlic 4^ 


noTTUNcrTHf'. ni<; sfujj,. 

1 his shop i^'as on old fodory idtar a bii^ pirss had lurn srt 
up. The walls had all been ivhitewashcd , and aifoinst fheni 
the press and /he /inures told slnnnin^ly. The mine wliieh 
tvas to cany the bi[i^ shells from the furnace to the press was 
not ready, and the work was done by men. In these works it 
is seldom yon sec “ the man power." 











Plate 5 . 


THE SHELL FACTORY. 

One of the shell factories that have gnnm up all over the 
country within the last year. 







FINISHING SHELLS. 










Plata 7 . 

CUTTING AND TURNING A BIG GUN. 

The big gun stood on a great trestte, and alt the ivhite the 
great lathe or plane kept turning and turning at the end of it; 
once in a tvhile a man u'ould look at it, or do somelliing to it, 
or pick up steel shavings, but all the 7eliile the machine kept 
tiuning, and alt the 7vhile nothing seemed to happen; itxvasall 
silent, ceaseless force. 


PUite H 


THE GUN .SHOP. 

IVhen the guns are forged, cither zvhole or in part, they are 
brought into the gun shop, bored and planed. They come in 
silently, high in air, and then are lozvered in place, lie in rotes, 
in piles, in masses, zvaiting their turn to be finished. 










IHaic 9. 


THE NEIV GUN PIT. 

The nnv pits are like the ohl, only they are in a great hall, 
an4 instead of monstrous forms, there are marvellous effects — 
suggestions in mighty, lofty vagueness. 


Plulc to. 


BPINGING IN THE GUN. 

* 

On one side was the rh'er, on the other "the bank" ; between, 
die glass and iron palace, where the great turret zvas being 
built. Then the engine dragged in a gun to be fitted in the 
turret. 







BUILDING THE GREAT TURRET. 

Sluny above storey, all glass and iron, rises flit shop where the 
great turrets are built, and bdlow the floor in deep pits their 
bases stand. This is the other end of the shop in the previous 
picture. Hie open part of the turret made a design — the 
Pediment of IVar and Labour. Here was the Greek idea 
carried out by Btilish workmen, and no British artist has 
ever seen it. But from something of this sort in Greece, Greek 
artists got their scheme of deebration when they were building 
the earliest temples. 





fiUlte 12, 

FITTING GUNS IN TURRETS. 

These smaller guns were being fitted in a turret in another 
shop. They are pul in and th^n the iufipet is tried. 







’Mate 13. 


THE OLD SHIPYARD. 

Here were merchant ships being built. The ships just grezv, 
tnd the cratjes came and helped to build them. 




^late 14. 


"HE UAISIKl. 

4 merchant shipyard. The gantry was more iikc mui-c i 
'lave seen in Germany. 




THE GREA T CRANE. 




THE BALLOON SHED. 


Around and about, alt over the plain, the birds and bu^srs lie 
at rest, tlieir tviiigs niaking wonder/nl lines ut^aiust the shy, 
wonder/td colours on the grass. Then they stir and hum, and 
skim over the ground, and roar, and rise into the air, and sail 
aimy, and only the huge empty shed remains, and the. hug 
box on a -lorry zvhieh, too, is leaving, zvith the sign on it: 
“ .Mesopotamia via Cardiff," zohithcr another air machine is 
being sh ipped. 










CHAPTER CLXIII. 

DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
COALITION GOVERNMENT : 
JUNE, 1915, TO DECEMBER, 1916. 


Okaba(.'TER and History of the Coalition — Its Early Ac*iiibvbmknts--Financ?k and Thrift 

— Food Problems — Control of Wheat Supply— Promisk of a “ Food Controi«lkr *’ 

Munitions and Labour — Clyde and South Wales — Size of the Cabinet — War Com- 
mittee- Consc^ription— Ireland -Mr. Hughes’s Tour — 1 'hb Paris Kc?onomic Confbreni;k — 

The PARUAMENTAto REGISTER— REFORM OF THE GENERAL STAFF — POLH^Y -PENSIONS 

The Crgent Problem of Man-Power — Admiralty Changes— The Crisis— Mr. Lloyd (*korgb 
Acts - I’he History of Seven Days — ^Mb. Asquith Resigns— Mr. Lloyd (Seoroe Prime 
Minister — TRe Mew Government -Mr. Lloyd George and “Peace Talk” — ^ 1 ’iik Mew 
Policies. 


I N oarlier chapters an account has been 
given of the eircuinstanccH which led up 
to the formation in May -June, 1915, 
of a Coalition Government, of tho gradual 
failure of voluntary recruiting and tho adoj>- 
tion.in Great Britain of compulsory military 
service, and of some outstanding episodes in 
domestic history, of which the most momentous 
was the Irish Rebellion of April, 1916. It is 
now necessary to review the chequered career 
of the Coalition Government, , to trace the 
course of its declining fortunes, and to show 
how, in December, 1916, Mr. Lloyd George 
succeeded Mr. Asquith as Prime Minister and 
converted the Cabinet into a small war execu- 
tive, which was to be supported by new Minis- 
tries for the oontrol of food and shipping, for 
labour, pensions, and the air» and with experts 
in place d politicians at the head of some of the 
most important departments, 
f ^inse Ck^ Cdiiiid, OS was explained 


than Mr. Asquith’s Liberal Government, hut 
it was “ too mu(di to expect tliat it would show 
itself permanently more elHcient than its 
predecessor.” For its membership “ was limi- 
tcxl to the politicians, and party considerations 
were still the basis of its composition,” and 
“ it was likely to suffer, even more than its 
predecessor, from its own imwioldy bulk, 
which necessarily hampered the swift decisions 
required of a Cabinet in time of war.”* 'I’hose 
predictions and fears were more than justified 
in the event. For eighteen months the Coali- 
tion Government proved in almost every 
sphere of war direction and war administra- 
tion that it was stronger than its predecessor, 
but not strong enough, that it acted more 
swiftly but yet acted too late, that its measures 
were bettor adapted to the needs of the tune 
than the mc^asures of tho first year of war, but 
yet were almost invariably only half measures. 
-By far tho most remarkable success of the 


In describing its fcrmation, ** marked a definite 

ncoessary stage in the pfooess of which took shape in the establishment of the 

party Gtovenunent. by a Government Miiuatry of Mu nitions and the passing of the 

War/*, it was •‘undoubtedly stronger” • Voi. v., p. 820. 

.326 ■ . 
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Munitions of War Act. It will be remembered 
that the discloaures of The TitMB in May» 19159 
showing that 9 in the British attacks at Fro- 
melles and Richobourg 9 the want of an un- 
limited supply of high explosives was a fatal 
bar to our successt’' really gave the last blow 
to the tottering Liberal Ministry. The whole 
situation was transformed under the Coalition 
Government, with Mr. Lloyd George as Min- 
ister of Munitions and subsequently as Minister 
^ of War, and a year’s work culminated in the 
Battle of the Somme. Yet the life of the^ 


the cost of whatever sacrifices, and ever more 
intolerant of the Government’s conduct of 
blockade policy, air policy, labour policy, 
food policy, idiipping policy, and even naval 
policy. Again and agaih Mr. Asquith wan 
urged to reduce his unwieldy Cabinet of 23 
— a Cabinet many of whose members were 
suffering from physical exhaustion-^^d to 
place the real conduct of affairs in a few able 
hands. But the situation dragged on, until at 
last the Coalition died, as it were, a natural 
death. There was some talk of intrigue, but in 



MR. LLOYD GBORGH, MR. RUNGIMAN AND MR. HENDERSON MEET THE 

GOAL-OWNERS AT CARDIFF, 


Coalition saw disappointment after disappoint- 
ment — ^the comparative failure of the Battle 
of Loos, the Balkan fiasco, which ended in the 
overthrow of Serbia and Montenegro and the 
opening of the German road to Turkey, the 
withdrawal from the Dardanelles, the tragedy 
of Kut, the second Bblkan fiasco and over- 
running of Rumania. It took the Coalition a 
whole year to proceed from the tiding of a 
National Register to the passing of the second 
Military Service Act, and even that legislation 
was of such a kind that in less than sbi months 
there was no more urgent problem than the 
problem of M^ i’dwer — and meanwhile a host 
of other problems were accumulating. Fublio 
opinion became ever more insistent in ita 
demand for vigorous conduct of the war, at 


reality the end had long been inevitable, and 
when it came it was hailed with almost universal 
relief. 

There was little disposition, either in the 
counti^ or in the House of Commons, with its 
party lines now obliterated, to criticise the 
tk>alition Government in the first month or tw o 
of its existence. In a speech on J[une 15, 1915, 
in which he asked for a new Vote of Credit of 
£250,000,000, Mr. Asquith enlarged upon the 
repugnance with which he had undertaken the 
task of reconstruction. He spoke of the 
“ upheaval which- he had “ brought about, 
for the time being,” of ” this transfonnation of 
tbenormalconventibni,th 0 inveteratetraditions 
and the well-settleA practice of our political 
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THE OPENING OF THE TRADE UNION CONGRESS AT BRISTOL, SEPTEMBER 6, 1915. 

This Congress was described by ** The Times '* as the ** most memorable Catherine in the history of Trade Uniooism.” Mr. Lloyd George 
as Minister of Munitions plainly put before the representatives the failure of labour to fulfil its obUdetions. 
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life.” “ The word ‘ coalition/ " he said, ” has 
not a pleasant savour in the vocabulary of 
British politics,” and he gave instances in 
which the name recalled ” ill-assorted, and in 
the results more or Ices ill-starred, arrangements 
which, with the best intentions, were proved by 
experience to be lacking in practical efficiency.” 
Ife added : 

It iM a great, and, aa many people consider, a hazardous 
experiment that none ot us would have chosen. . . . Our 
(rienda in the country on both sides are, as eveiybody 
knows, doubtful, Huspicious, bewildered, perhaps |)nined. 

But the truth was that, to all but irro- 
deemable party politicians, to whom considera- 
tions of persons, of place, and of votes are as 
the breath of their nostrils, the charge was 
welcome as giving rise to hopes that t he war 
would henceforth be prosecuted in the more 
vigorous and enlightened spirit which events 
hod shown to be urgently needed. 

For a time the new combination showed 
more energy than its predecessor in the w ork of 
mobilizing the nation on a war footing. Before 
Parliament adjourned at the end of .July 
Ministers liad certain achievements to their 
credit. 

The National Begistration Bill, which was 
passed after some opposition from those who 
saw in it the thin end of the wedge of conscrip- 
lion, had for its object the discovery of the 
present occupations of every person in the 
country between the ages of 16 and 65 (with 
(certain exceptions) and whether ho or she was 
skilled in and able and willing to perfonn any 
other than the work (if any) at which he or she 
was at the time employed, and if so, the nature 
thereof. So far aef it went, the Registration 
Law was a useful, if belated, preliminary to 
national organization. 

On Jime 22 a second War Loan was issued, 
which, introduced without warning s.nd backed 
by a groat outburst of advertisements, hod, by 
July 10, when it closed, produced a sum of 
about £600,000,000. 

Tho War Loan w^as followed by a so-called 
campaign for thrift, to the vital necessity of 
which the attention of the Government had 
been continually directed by The Timea. This 
campaign, so far as the Government wrere 
concerned, was inaugurated by Mr. Asquith, 
who, in a sphech at the Guildhall, on June 20, 
urged the importance of reducing personal 
expenditure and increasing savings. ** If you 
»ave more,” he said, ” you can lend the State 
more, and the nation will be proportionately 
eiiidiled to pay for the war out of its own pocket. 


If you spend less you cither reduce tho cost and 
volume of our imports or you leave a larger 
volume of commodities available for export.” 
But the force of this upi^eal w^as coiisidcrably 
modided in the eyes of the public by the fact 
i-hnt the Government themselves set a thoroughly 
had example. Not only the Admiralty, the 
War Office and tho rest of the Govenimeiii. 
departments -were squandering money without 
stint, but theex|)enditurei)f local adminiHlrativc 
bodies was proceeding unchecked. On July 8 
f-iord St. Davids invited the Government t<i * 
ap|K)int a departmental comniitU'!* to considetr 
suggestions for the improvement of ihe public 
service during the war. T^rd (^n‘wc Direu 
lukewann water on tho ])ropoHa]. He licid out 
no liopc's that the Government would adopt it. # 
But before the end of the month a Retrench- 
ment Committee had heon appointed. 

While it pursued its investigntirms, tho .neces- 
sity for saving continued to be urged ii|jon tin* 
public by tho Parliamentary War Savings 
Committees who sought to bring home to 
women especially the part which t hey could play 
in reducing expenditun* and waste. I’heir 
exhortations fell, for the most part, on deaf 
ears. Money, .the result of high wages, was 
plentiful, and women, with their more primitive 
instincts, preferred rather to put it on their 
hacks than in tho batiks. Food, mainly im- 
ported from abroad, hod ” risen ” less than 
wages and was alsc^ plentiful, and thc^ average 
housewife^! ideas of economy were rudiment qry. 
Economic arguments wert' useless in Ihe face 
of public extravagance. Nothing short, nf 
compulsion could suffice to produce serious 
results. By IJovember Mr. Asquith was able 
to report that certain rctioniinendntioTiH had 
been made for reform in expenditun' on Anny 
rations, but he sho\red no inclination to take 
steps in the direction of enforcMiig general 
economy. Mr. McKenna, tho Chancellor <>£ the 
Kxchoquer, did indeed announce the incubation 
of a new scheme for making a particular form 
of thrift more attractive, by enlarging the 
facilities for investing in War Loan Stock, but 
when, in December, he addressed a conference 
of organized labour on the subject he found 
that he hod mischosen his audience. Then* 
existed in many sections of the working classes — 
and of other classes os well- a desire to ” make 
hay while the sun shines,” agd^ this tendency 
was in no way discouraged by Mr. Asquith s 
point-blank refusal to reduceMinistc rial salaries. 
Ministers apparently lacked the vision and 
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THE AUSTRALIAN WHEAT HARVEST. 


Ox-teami trrivinK i 

enthusiasm to realise tor themselves the effect 
of an example of self-sacrifice. WMlo private 
local effort did much useful work by house-to- 
house visiting on a comparatively limited scale, 
the Government did nothing to wcun the public 
that the sun would not shine for ever. 

At Christmas^ 1915, The Times urged that a 
list should be published of '* a few of the main 
articles in which saving is most needed in the 
national interest,'’ while a number of the best- 
known men in the City reinforced its arguments 
with a manifesto in favour of economy. They 
pointed out that the nation’s energies must 
be completely concentrated upon the production 
of all really essential things,” and that the 
production of all non-essentials 'must be wholly 
stopped. They further urged that ”not only 
must the nation avoid the consumption of all 
non-essentials, but must even restrict the 
consumption of essentials to the limit of 
efficiency.’* 

It was not until the end of January, 1916, 
that the Home Secretary, Mr. Samuel, in a 
speech in which he admitted that the Govern- 
ment appeal ” had in the main fallen on deaf 
ears*’ (thought hi did not mention the true 
causes, ilamely, the Government’s faihire to 
combine example with precept), declared that 
t’ he doubted very much whether anything 


s railway station. 

short of severer taxation and more rigid n'“ 
strictions in the supplies of articles of un- 
necessary consumption would really have tlic 
desired effect.” At the same time Mr. Bun- 
ciman. President of the Board of Trade, an- 
nounced that restrictions or prohibitions would 
be imposed on the importation of certain bulky 
commodities. Thus tardily the Govermnent 
were awaking to the situation. They further 
took steps to carry out the recommendations 
of a committee appointed on December 7 to 
consider the best means of obtaining contri- 
butions to "War Loans from the ” small investor*’ 
and the working classes, which included n 
scheme to create voluntary local organization 
idl over the country for stimulating savings and 
bringing them to the Exchequer. By the 
middle of July, on the occasion of a War 
Ravings Week organized by the National War 
Savings Committee, The Times^SM able to say : 

The spirit prsvailing to-dsy throughout the ooun^ 
is very different froin that of a year or six months ago. 
The foolidi eomplaoency which too long encooiaged the 
indbl^t and self-seeking has hem changed by recent 
evmts [the Battle of the Somme] into a Juster apprecia- 
tion of the national trial. Men who at one time seemed 
only eonoemed about their own •‘rights’* now avow 
their leadineas to make any saerifloe for the good of the 
war. And that spirit has been diown in the matter of 
. war saving, ioS. • ' ^ 

CkMdy aVtel t)ie awmo^ 
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economy Were the questions of food economy 
and supply. The war was gradunlly resolving 
itself into a trial of endurance, in which the foo<l 
problem was to assiune an increasing im- 
portanoe. By the middle of June, 1915, The 
Times was urging upon the Government that 
it was high time to think about the country’s 
food supply, and demanding that the new 
President of the Board of Agriculture, Lorci 
Selbomc, should take action and give the 
required lead. In Lord Selbome had been 
chosen a man with first-hand knowledge both 
of farming at home and of the ntsources of the 
Empire overseas. Without delay lie ap|iointed 
a special committee, under the presidency of 
Lord Milner, who hotl ns his colleagues Lord 
Inchcapo, one of the first authorities on ship- 
ping and freights ; Mr. A. 1). Hnll, Mr. Rowland 
Prothoro, and Mr. Edward Strutt, all pioneers 
in iiractical agricultural nmnugeinent and 
research ; Sir Harry Vemey and Mr. Acland, 
representing the Hoard of Agriculture?, old and 
new ; Mr. Charles Fielding, a well-known 
business man who haii made a special study of 
the question of food supply ; and Mr. J. A. 
Seddon, representing the interests of labour. 
A few days later a similar coiiinuttco was 


appointed for Scotland. In exac?tly a month 
Lord Milner’s commitU?c presented an interini 
report in which they recommended that farmers 
should bo encouraged to grow more wheat by 
being guaranteed a minimum price of 45s. a 
quarter for the four years following the luirvest 
of 1916. The Scottish (\)nirnittee consideifsl 
and rej»»cted this proposal, and the Govorniiwmt 
docidt?d against it. The main rt^asori given by 
l^rd Selbome, in announcing this decision . 
towards tho end of August, was that “ the 
navy have the subiiiarine tnenace well in hand.’^ 
He adder! that the area undrT wheat had 
already bewn largely increased, and that very 
large crops wert? reported from C’aniula and Aus- 
tralia. For these masons the Government were 
not prc>pared to incur the additional financial 
liability involved in the guarantetts. Hut he 
w'arnerl farmers that they were? going to have 
great dinicult i(\s in get ting labour and machinery, 
and outlined a large scheino of organization 
anrl f^ooperntion, in which tho County Councils 
w'oiild net as a iiiedium between tho fanners 
and the Hoarrl of Agriciiltiiro. His forecast as 
to difTiculties about labour was soon to be 
fidfilled. A discussion in tho House (»f Com- 
mons in tho Spring of 1916 revealed a very 
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unsatisfactory state of things. Owing to the 
lack of labour, there was no hope of maintain- 
ing the level of production of the previous year. 
Farmers were complaining of the lack of labour 
before the ivar, and the withdrawal of a quarter 
of a million men for the Army had not boon 
coiiipensated for by the registering of ^35,000 
women for form work. It was necessary to 


Comntissioners, with Lord Crawford as chair- 
man, with full power to purchase, sell and 
control the delivery of wheat and flour in the 
United Kingdom, and to tidee such steps' as 
might seem desirable for maintaining the 
supply. The popular outcry caused by the 
rise in prices at this period, based largely on the 
belief that imdue profits were being made was 







A TYPICAL SOUTH WALES MINING SCENE: TRBHAFOD COLLIERY. 


re-employ soldiers still in the preliminary 
stages of their training. The employment of 
prisoners of war, of interned aliens and of 
** conscientious objectors*' to military service 
was naturally suggested, but at the time met 
with little support from the fanners themselves. 

It was not until October, 1916, that the 
Government decided to control the wheat 
supply. There had, indeed, been a Cabinet 
Conunittee on Food Supplies since a very early 
perio<i in the war, which had repeatedly arranged 
for the piirchase of large quantities of wheat 
and their gradual sale in the country. In 
April, 191.5, the Government decided not to 
make any fiuther pumliaaes of wheat, on the 
ground that their operations had had the effect 
of restricting normal trade. But at the cud 
of the year arrangements wore again made for 
the accumulatiqn of stocks, and a joint inter- 
national policy of wheat purchase was arranged 
with the French and Italian Governments. 
What the Government did now was to appoint 


met by a Report of the Food Prices Committee 
and by a statement in the House of Commons 
by Mr. Runciman that there was no evidence 
of exploitation. 

It has been seen that the Government had 
decided in August, 1916, that the submarine 
menace was well in hand," and that therefore 
no action was necessary on the proposal of the 
Milner Committee to guarantee a minimum 
price for wheat. But in' November, 1916, the 
submarine menace, so far from being '* well in 
hand," was at least as serious as it liad been in 
the worst period of the preceding year. The 
Government hod gambled on the hope that the 
war would somehow or other come to an end 
in 1916. But meanwhile the lack of tonnage, 
partly due to the renewed submarine activity, 
was contributing to a further rise in prices* 
There was an uneasy feeling in the country 
that the submariifS menace might be more 
serious th^ was ad^thE^^^M that the Ad- 
miralty was hot sii^cienUy alive to iti-;;: A cr^ 
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went up for the more efficient armini; of 
iii^hantmen. 

On November 15 Mr. Hunciman made a 
rpeeoh in the House of Commons which 8lio\ied 
that the Government had at length made tip 
their minds to ** do something.*’ Apologising for 
the drastic character of his proposals, though 
the only complaints made of them ivcre that 
they were not drastic enough, he announced t he 
. appointment of a “Food Controller” with 
extensive powers. The Government also pro- 
posed to take powers under the Defence of the 
Bealm Acts to proceed against persons who 
wasted food ; to proscribe tho piirfioses for 
W'hich articles of food might or might not he 
used ; to regulate the inaniifattt ure of cert ain 
articles of food, and particularly of flour : and. 


if necessary, to regulate the sale and distribu- 
tion of food and to regulate market operations 
and “comers.” Mr. Wardlo, who welcomed 
the proposal, in the name of the Labour mom 
bers, pointed out that Mr. Runciman’s con- 
fession that ho had been forced to enter upon a 
course* which he was reluctant to t ake involved 
a condemnation of the inaction of Ministers in 
tho ])ast. The ni5w regulations wen^ published 
on November 18'. But even now, to tho 
astonishinoiit of tho country, which was only^ 
waiting to bo coritrollod, no Food Controller was 
forthcoming. Tho truth ivns that Mr. Kunci- 
inan’s proiniso had boon made without any 
motiHun*s having b(3en oonsidered for carrying 
it out, and it does not u])poar that tho Prime 
MinistcT ovit gave his consent to the new 
appointment. 



The most important of the early achieve- 
ments of the Coalition Govomment was the 
passage of the Munitions of War Act, introduced 
by Mr. Lloyd George, tho newly appointed 
Minister of Munitions. This Act, which, 
among other provisions, suspended trade union 
regulations restricting output and limited the 
proflta of employers, raised hopes that, tho 
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wiRatiRfftctopy relations still existing between 
employers and employed would bo placed upon 
a more healthy basis. These hopes were rudely 
shattered by the South Wales coal miners, to 
whom, as has been described in Volume V., 
Chapter XC., Mr. Lloyd George was obliged to 
make liumiliating concessions. The trouble, as 
The Times pointed out, arose from the attempt 
to maintain the ordinary peace relations in war 
time. The men had never been convinced 


Meanwhile the labour situation could not but 
fill the Government with anxiety. The Trades 
Union Congress at Bristol in September gave 
Mr. Lloyd George an opportunity for a candid 
and courageous declaration of the failure bt 
the working man to carry out his obligations 
and of the inevitable disaster which must follow 
unless he reformed his ways. At a conference 
of the Miners' Federation of Great Britain in 
October a scheme for a triple alliance between 



WRLSH MINERS AT THE MINB-HEAD. 

This well-clothed crowd oontresti with the men in workinf elothet on the preeedind page. 


either of the necessity of an uninterrupted out- 
put or of the good faith of the employers. Nf>r, 
m view of the inertia of the GovcTmnent and of 
the pettifogging nttitiido of some of tlicf em- 
ployers, can it be said that the men were greatly 
to blame. The activity of a small section of 
irreconcilables, fosteriMl, os was believed, by 
German propagandists, unduly influenced the 
main bulk of the miners, who in their hearts 
were no less detennined than any other sec- 
tion of the working classes to win the war. 
Nothing but strcyig action by the Govern- 
ment could have any effect, and this was not 
t-o come until the war had lasUtd for over another 
year, 


miners, railwaymen and transport workers was 
adopted unanimously. Tn the following Au- 
gust this alliance was to make demands upon 
the Government upon questions connected with 
demobilization after the war, to which Mr. 
Asquith had little difficulty in replying. 1'hc 
deficiency of skilled labour greatly hampered 
the operations of the Ministry of Munitions, 
wliich by November 8 already controlled 1,670 
works and factories. A number of great new 
national factories were approaching completion. 
There were nearly 1,000,000 workpeople em- 
ployed in establishments where there were no 
profits, or only limited profits, for the private 
employer. One of the achievements of the 
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Minifltry had been to centralizes the purchase of 
all materials for all the Allieii (lovomments. 
Another had been to place all the important 
tooj -makers under Oovemincnt contnil. But 
unless fresh supplies of skilled men could he 
found large numbers of semi-skilled and un- 
skilled workers, both men and women, who 
wore ofFering their services could not be ade- 
quately utilized. Further, there existed in 
some districts complaints that employers were* 
taking advantage of the Munitions Act to treat 
their men harshly. To meet, the; emergency. 
IjOrd Murray of Elibank was af)pointcd to tu;t 
temporarily as Director of Rooniiting for 
.Munitions Work, while in the matter of grie- 
vances the messages brought back by parties of 
iiiiinition workers who had visited the front and 
swn for thcinselveM the urgent need for in- 
ereased output did something to make the 
w’orkers at home realize the truth about the* 
war. By J3ocembcr it had been found neci^s- 
sary to amend the Munitions Act in such a 



HOTBL MBTROPOLK, LONDON. 

, Taken over by Miniitry of Munitions in 1916. 

manner as to remove most of tJic grievance's 
arising from its working. Mr. IJoyd George’ 
was indefatigable in addressing deputations and 
mootings of workpeople on the necessity for 
thoroughgoing dilution of labour- a point on 
which, regardless of the Munitions Act, the 
extreme sections of the men had remained 
obdurate, and which was not settled in the 
Clyde district until the following June. In nn 


eloquent and prophetic speech to trade union 
ofTicials at Glasgow he said : 

I wonder how many praple rcalisfie the nm^rnitudo of the 
wiir and the trenioiulouH that d««poiid upon it. 

S<iinetiinftM I fear that they treat it an a poMMiig hhnwer 
-“-heavy, dreti(?hiiig peWiaps, but tnuiident— Hoori the 
Mun will Hhiiio aRaiii and qiiii kly dry up tlio puddles, and 
we can once more walk along the samo old mads in the 
same old shambling way. Jhit this is not a iMissiiig 
shower, it is not a spell of bml wmther it is the deluge, 
it is a convulsion of Nature. If yem will enrcfiilly wat»*b 



GRBAT CENTRAL HOTEL. 

Another of the larUe buildin||i early commandeered 
by the Government. 


what is going on in tix' belligerent lands you will lind that 
this war is bringing unheard 'of eliaiiges in the mie-ial and 
industrial fabrie. Jt is a eyeloin* which is tearing up by 
the roots the orniiiiiontal plants of niorlern society and 
wriK’ldng soinn of tlio flimsy tn^stk? bridges of iiiotlern 
eivilization. It is an earthquake which is upheaving the 
very roirks of Kiiropoiin life. It is one of those seisinie 
disliirhanees in whieh nations Itnip forward or full hack 
geiierntifiiA in a single hound. 

.-\ll this eluilTeriiig about relaxing a rule hem and 
Hiis|)eiiding a eiistom there is out of plaee. You eaniiut 
liagglif with an earthquake. . . . 

If tho truth cif these wurda liiid been taken 
to heart by the Gofilition (InviTnita Tit, it 
would have bci*n better botli for fliein end for 
the count ry. 

By .January 1, n>H>, a total of 2.422 estab- 
lislimcnts had Itccii dc’claivd hh eoiitrollctl 
under the Munitions Aet. and by March 27, 
:J,3:17.* The Hotel .Metropole, in Northumber- 
land Avenue, w'as tekeii over by the Ministry 
of Munitions the first of a niimher of givat 
public and private biiihlings in ].ondon to be 
** eommandc'en’d by th<* State. The Govern- 
ment dealt w'itli unwonted firmness with a 
strike iiT the Glyde- area in April. 1 be sympathy 
of the great ina.iorify of the wfirkineii was 
against the agitators, as to whom Mr. .‘Vrthiir 
Hemlerson, Presiilenl of the Roard of Fidueation 

• By August, l»10. there were iiion? limn I.CCO «'oii- 
trolkHl eHtablishmeiits and «r> national faetqries. The 
hitter were working' entinriy ff»r the .Army. 
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and Chairman of the National Advisory Com- avoidable absenteeism, estimated to represent 

mittee of War Output, declared with great a ^shortage of output of 15,000,000 essentia] 

truth that ** there wore those connected with tons a year, called forth from Mr.' Asquith an 

industrial lifo as there were with political appeal which was not without effect. Jhe 

affairs who, after 20 months* unprecedented main cause of slackness among the miners 

fighting, failed to realize either the grave, nature wab the belief that the owners alone profited 

of the position or, the magnitude of the task by any increase in the coal raised. To the 

whiohthiscountryand the Allies had in hand.** demand of the South Wales miners for an 

For such as these the postponement, by advance in wages of 15 per cent, the owners 

agreement, of the Whitsuntide holidays-^ replied with a demand for a reduction of 

/he result of holidays as usual at Easter had 10 per cent. In November, just 16 months 

been to reduce the output of mimitions by since the last controversy had compelled the 



A CROWD OP CLYDE STRIKERS ON GLASGOW GREEN, 
one-half for a fortnight — had doubtless an Government to intervene, matters reached a 

educative effect. An appeal to postpone the climax. The miners flatly refused to believe 

August Bank Holiday was idso, for the most the contention of the oymerB that the increased 

part, patriotically observed. " cost of production had cancelled the advantage 

June saw a recrudescence of trouble among to them of the rise in prices, and they demanded 

the South Wales miners, and in August the a joint audit of the costs of production, which 

National Union of Railwaymen put forward the owners refused, on the ground that it 

a demand for an all-round increase of 10s. involved departure from the customary 

a week in wages. After prolonged negotiatiors method of procedure.*’ Suddenly, on Novem- 

an agreement was reached on^' the basis of an ber 29, the Government took over the Welsh 

increase of 5s. on, the war bonus of 5s. which coal-field — a step which, though it came as a 

had been granted by the railway companira surprise to the men, was welcomed by numy 

in October, 1915. But the cpal question of them as a move in the direction of that 

remained grave, and the large amount of nationalization of tte whole mining industry 
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MK. HUGHES AS LL.D. OF EDINBURGH. 

One of the many honours conferred on the Prime 
Minister of the Common wenl I h. 


which they hoci long dernandecl. It was, indeeri, 
one more instance of the Socialistic influence 
of the war, illustrated in the State control of 
railways, food, and other matters, and destined 
to leave its mark upon the industrial organiza- 
tion of the country for all time, A few days 
later the Govemlheiit granted the men’s 
demand for a 15 per cent, advance, subject 
to the report of an independent auditor. 

The main defects of the Coalition Govern- 
ment were variously attributed to the size of 
the Cabinet, its composition, and the character 
of the Priin^ •Minister himself. That the 
Cabinet was too large was unquestionable, and 
was admitted frankly by members of all partieSf 
A body of 2^ men of very imequal degrees of 


ability, tired by their departmental labours, 
and meeting every few days for a couple of 
hours, was, indeed, an impossible machinery 
for making war. As early as September, 1915, 
The Times was urging the necessity of substi- 
tuting a smaller Cabinet, meeting evor^^ day. 
The result, it said, of the size of the Cabinet 
was postponement, want of grip and pre- 
vision, superfleial and ill-considerotl plans, 
a failure to 'see the war steadily and see it 
whole.* ” Ft added : 

For the purpoHOs of the war wo need a fur Hnialier 
Cabinet, fortified by a proper General Staff, and OHHiHted 
(not dominated) by a» many Special CommitteoM as nniy 
bo required. It.s membern should bo relieved an far ns 
possible from departmental detail, and they should iiie«M 
every day for as many hours as may he nofossary to take 
prompt, conmdered. and effective aetion. 

On Novninbor 2, 1915, Mr. Asquith, in a 
sijoccli in which ho admitted the difforoncos of 
opinion existing in the Govornmont on the 
question of compulsory service, aimouncod that 
it had boon decided to create a War Committee 
for “ the higher direction of the war.” Ten 
days later the names of its members were given. 
I'hey were to bo the Prime Minister himself, tlu^ 
Httcreiary of State for the First Lord of 

the Admiralty the Minister of Munitions, 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Th(' 
Committee was to have the assistance of 
naval, military and diplomatic advisers. It 
will be seen that this Committee ivas still open 
to the objection that it was composed of heads 
of departments. It w'as welcomed, however, 
as a step in the right direction, and with the 
reconstitution of the General Staff and the 
prospective formation of a common War 
Council among the Allies, there was reason to 
hope for a more efficient prosecution of the 
war. 

The formation of the W’ar Committee was 
immediately followed by the resignation from 
the Cabinet of Mr. Winston Churchill, who, not 
being on the Committee, felt that ho “ could not 
accept a position of general responsibility for 
war policy without any effective share in its 
guidance and control.” Mr. Churchill was 
doomed to discover that his services could very 
well be spared. The Cabinet had been more 
seriously weakened by the resignation, on 
October 12, df Sir Edward Carson, who pro- 
tested against the ” gyrations ” of the Govern- 
ment’s policy in the Balkans. 

These resignations u^re. but the outward 
and visible signs of the in1$i^ dissensions 
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which manifested thetnselvos in tho Govorn- 
inent as each fresh probieiti an)sc for sulution. 
There were months during which tho C-abinot, 
while withholding from the public the realities 
of tho situation, appeared ineapahlo of nrri\’iiig 
at any decision whatever. It is nee: I less t«» 
recall the delays and hesitations which 1narkf^l 
the introduction of compulsory military ser- 
vice, and the conflicting infliuirifu's wliich 
revealed themselves in tlie half-hearted elTorts 
of the politicians to adjust their ideas to the 
new conditions and the imt ion's nood. Tlic 
extraordinary situation produced at tho cml 
of the year by Mr. AscpiiMi's “ phulgt* ” to t he 
married recruits has boon fully described in 
Vol. Vlll., Chap. CXXVT. That th<^ tragie 
failure of the Dardanelles Kxpeditiun did not 
lead to a popular explosion was evidence not 
of . the country's confirleneo in its leaders, but 
of its amazing self-control. Meanwhile the 
aberrations of the censorship exasperated 
and misled public opinion alike at home and 
ill Allied and neutral countries. 

Tho year 1910 opened with tho Coalition 
('abinei faced by a very serious state of things. 
'I'he Government had decided in tho last week 
of 1915 in favour of compulsorily enlisting tho 


large numlicr of single men who luid not 
attoatetl voluntarily uniler Ltinl Derby's n?- 
criiiting scheme. On New Year's Day it was 
announced that Sir Jolm Simon had rosigiii>d 
as a protest against this ilocision. Tho now 
policy was ombodiod in a Mill which .Air. 
Asquith introdiicod into tho Hoiis«‘ of Com- 
mons on •Jaiiuury 5. As w'as shown in tiu* chap- 
ter above citcrl there was at first considtTublo 
opposition frf»m tho J^nhour Party, who docidtsl 
to withdraw from tho Ct»aIition, niul from 
the Nationalists, who voted in a body against 
tho first reading, altlioiigh Ireland wns 
c»xchidcd from tho oporation of the inoasuro. 
But public opinion was so iinniistakahly in 
favour of fh*^ prrtposals that tho opposition 
steadily dwindkvl into insignifjcanco. Tho 
three faihonr Minist4*rs withdnav Ihoir nvsig- 
nations on .Mr. Ascpiitirs giving a giinrantoe 
that the Bill would not bo iiscmI as a weapon 
for industrial conipiilsion, and the Nationalists 
(exchanged their first attitude of hostility for 
tho more logical one i>f neutrality. 

With the passing of the fh*st Service Bill on 
January 27 the Se.ssion came to an «*iid. Tho 
new Session hogan on February 15. and in a 
short tune tho question c»f military sorvioo 



MR. HUGHES’S VISIT TO THE FLEET. 
He it teea tpeekiiii to a ship’s oompeoy. 





THE PARIS CONFERENCE ON TRADE AFTER THE WAR, JUNE 19, 1916/ 

Bri«nd, French Premier, presided. Lord Crewe, Mr. Bonar Law, and Mr. Hu|{hes are seen on the left. 
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again beoame the chief pre-occupation of the 
country. The first Service Act had not long 
been in operation befgre it beoame door that 
the niunber of single men provided by it was 
not sufficient to meet the national require- 
ments. . A Cabinet crisis was postponeil for a 
few days by the introduction of Mr. McKenna’s 
Budget, which set out to raise the unpre- 
cedented revenue of £500,000,000. But no 
sooner was this out of the way tlion the situa- 
tion in the Cabinet became acute. On the 
eve of the Easter recess Mr. Asquith announced 
that there were still " material points of dis- 
agreement in the Cabinet, and if those points 
are not settled by agreement, the result must 
be the break-up of the Government.” Ho 
added that the Cabinet was uniteil in be- 
lieving that such an event would bo a* national 
disaster of the most formidable kind. 

The matter was settled by a compromise, 
at which the Houso of Coiiiinuns, moro states- 
manlike than the Ministry, refused to look, 
and the intended Bill, which would havo 
applied compulsion to boys and old soldiers, 
while leaving mosses of unattested married 
rnon free from service, was never actually 
introduced. The Cabinet now decided to take 
-the plimgo. The second Servico Bill, ex- 
tending the principle of compulsion to all 
men of military age, was introduced, and with 
its passage into law on May 25 tho long re- 
cruiting controversy was dosed, so far as tho 
main principles of ser\dce were concerned. 

Meanwhilo, tho Government luid been con- 
fronted with the situation in Ireland, which 
appeared, for the moment, the gravest of all 
the grave difficulties with which the Coalition 
had hod to contend. The full history of the 
Irish rising has been given in Vol. VIII., 
Chaps. CXXXTV. and OXXXV. It will be 
remembered that efforts were then made to 
bring about a solution of tho Irish question. 
It is only necessary to say hero that the failure 
of the negotiations, although it might not be 
final as regarded Ireland, was a fresh blow to 
the prestige of the Govomment, which was 
held to have given another exhibition of help- 
lessness and lack of cohesion and driving power. 

At the beginning of March, 1916, the Prime 
Minister ot tito Australian Commonwealth, 
Mr. W. M. Hinghes, reached England on a visit 
which lasted until June 24. Passing through 
Cani^a .oh his way, he had taken part in a 
Cabinet ■ meeting at which questions of .^ar 


organisation were discussed. He had also 
recently had a meeting with tho Prime Minister 
of New Zealand. He- came,^ therefore, with 
fresh and exceptional knowledge of the views 
of largo portions of the Empire. On March 0 
he attended a meeting of the Cabinet— a land- 
mark in Imperial development for which tho 
only precedent had been in July, 1915, when 
Sir Robert Borden hod done the same. There- 
after he delivered in various parts of tho country 
a scries of astonishing speeches, which for their t 
vigour and directness contrasted very favour- 
ably with the hesitating utterances of most 
English politicians. His principal topics wore 
the necessity of clearing British conuncroo from 
the alien and hostile influence which German 
intrigue had everywhere woven into its fabric, 
the vital interconnexion between a nation’s 
economic policy and national safety, and the 
urgent necessity of devising a policy for the 
British Empire as a whole. Tho following are 
typical examples of the idea which for many 
weeks ho laid before enthusiastic audiences : 

1 want to maku ono thing quito oluar, that what I tun 
advocating is not moroly a ehangu of llacal policy, not 
merely, or oven noiwHsarily, what in calloti 1*ariR Reform, 
althoiigli tluH may, probably will, incideiitally follow, 
btif a fundainentai change in our idoa8 of governmoiit aa 
applied to economic and national mattoni. llio fact ia 
that tho whole concept of modern Htatoamaiuihip neoda 
reviHinn. But England has been, and is, the chief of 
Hiimore. Quito apart from tho idea of a Bolf -contained 
Empire there ia the idea of Britain as an orgoiiiziul 
nation, organized for trade, for industry, for economic 
justice, fur national defence, for the preservation, of the 
world’s peace, for tho protection of tho weak against the 
strong, lliat is a noble ideal. It ought to be, it must 
be, ours. . . . 

When I speak of our Empire and the great destiny 
that opens before it. I do nut speak of territorial expan- 
sion nor of incroaso of wealth, but of wider opportunities 
for the development of tho institutions of free govern - 
mont and of such economic and social eunditions os are 
worthy of a great people, compaiiblo with the integrity 
of the Empire, and which will ensure tlio peaceful nations 
uf ( ho earth absolute security from all who seek to disturb 
the world’s peace. 

Mr. Hughes’s visit coincided with the meeting 
in Paris of an Keonoinic Conference of tho 
Allies. This conference aroused great anxiety 
in English Radical and Free Trade circles, 
which supposed that France was seeking to 
lure England into some kind of Protectionist 
ambush. Mr. Asquith hastened to assure 
these persona that the British representatives 
would return from Paris uncommitted to any 
specific measures, and that nothing would he 
said by them which would in an^ degree fetter 
tho free action cither of tho Government or 
the House of Commons. But an incident 
which occiured at the Manchestey Chamber of 
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C'oinmorw, the citadel of Free Trade, con- 
finned the 1>elief that the country, as a whole, 
had (U^finitely mode up its mind upon cortain 
broad principles of England’s future trade 
j)olicy . A sfdit havi ng occiured over an at tom pt 
made by the dm?ctors of the Chamber to 
conunit the rhainl>er to the maintenance of the 
policy of free iinportH, and a inetnoranduin of 
th»< directors having lw»cn rejected by a lp.rge 
majority, an election was held to fill the places 
of the directors who had consequently resigned. 
Of the 22 elected, 18 were definitely pledged 
against Free Trade with Germany after the 
war, while two were in favour of it and tw’O were 
not committed either way. Tn fact, as Mr. 
Herbert Samuel, the Home Secretary, declared, 
“ t here was undoubtedly at this moment 
throughout the nation a widespread and intense 
feeling that after the w'ar wo should not be able 
to enter again into friendly eq\ia1 trade niation- 
ships with those who were now our enemies.** 
It w^as theiY^fore with much satisfaction that 
the country learned that Mr. Hughes was going 
to 1)6 pn'sent at the Paris Conference. To the 
French his partibipaiion was . especially grati- 
fying, for they recognized in him a truer 
representative of British opinion than were 
some of those who had been loudest in the 


expression of their view’s about the desirability 
of the Conference. 

The Conference met on June 14 at the Quai 
d’Orsay and sat for four days. Besides Mr. 
Hughes, the British delegates were Mr. Bontir 
T^w', Lord Crewe (in the absence of Mr. Ruiici- 
nian. President of the Board of Trade) ’and Sir 
George K. Foster, Canadian Minister of Cein- 
mercc. The result was a cemprehensb e 
agreement, not merely upon the financial and 
economic measures to be taken against the 
enemy as military weapons during the strrggie 
and during the period of reconstruction to 
follow it, but also upon the main lines of the 
common policy on these subjects w’hen the 
period had* come to an end. The resolutions 
of the Conference were published on June 21, 
and on Jime 23 Mr. Bonar Law’, speaking at a 
dinner given to Mr. Hughes by Australians in 
London, declared ;-r ‘* I am certain that these 
resolutions will be adopted not only by the 
present Government but by the present House 
of Commons, and that they may be taken as 
representing the settled policy of the British 
Government.** It is not surprising, in view’ of 
the qualities of the Government, that doubts 
were nevertheless expressed whether, after the 
(^porture of Mr. Hughes, who hud contributed 
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much to the passing of the resoliitionn, and who 
had been one of the few men during the war to 
display a really great Trn]:)erial conception, 
these extensive ideas w'oiild not be submerged 
in the welter of party politics. 

In view of the (General l^^lcction which, 
although once more deferred by the extension, 
on August 17,of the life of theexlstirig Parliament 
fora|>eriodof seven montlis — V.e., until April 30, 
1017, must inevitably bo held sooner or Inter, 
there was a strong demand among members of 
all parties for a new register of electors. 'Flie 
question of registration hail been the siibjc^ct 
of pledges and assurances and “<»arficst con- 
sidoration ” ever since the jmn’ious prolongation 
of Parliament in January. It was now further 
coinplicatoti by a movement in favour of 
extenfling the franchise to soldiers and sailors 
on active service. 'Phe (.3ov»*rnmcnt failed to 
agree, and attempted to shift their responsi- 
bility on to the House of (^annions by j>ro- 
posing that the whole matter should be rc'fcrred 
to a »Sele«?t Committee. Hut the House refused 
the proiiosal, and the Covernment had no 
alternative but to try again. This time they fell 


back upon their usual compromise ; a Special 
Kegister Bill was introduced by Mr. Asquith 
on August 1.5 wdiicli, w'hilo inaking no funda- 
mental change in the franchise law, would in 
fact have ailded to the register a large number 
of soldiers and sailors who liad not been quali- 
fied to vote before by the pmsuinption that 
their process of qualification had not bet'ii 
interrupted by their engagement in military 
service. This scheme, however, .failiMl U) 
seemre general assent and the Bill had to bo 
withdrawn. It was not until October tliat a* 
Conference of members of both Houses invited 
by the Speaker, who hod conseTileil to m't 
as (*hairmaii, met to examine the whole 
questif>n. including the reform of the franchise, 
the basis for the n^distributioii of seats, the 
reform of the system of ri^gist ration, and the 
method of (‘lections, and the maimer in which 
their costs slinidd be boriu'. Tlie ConferiMieo 
bad not reported when the (lovernimad fell. 

The ttdministrat ioTi of the War Ofliee under 
l^rd Kit-elieiier did not escape the general 
eritieism of indeciision and delay to which the 
whole proceedings of the (\)alition ( Sovemineiit 
wen* exposisl in ever increasing measure. 'Phe 
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uiunitioiw crisia whicb hrou^t' down tho 
liberal Government oreatedt m has been 
seen, tho Ministry of Munitions under Mr« 
Lloyd George. That was the first large en- 
croachment upon tho powers and responsibilities 
of the overburdened Secretary of State for War. 
Lord Kitchener’s great public prestige remained, 
and unfortunately his colleagues remained at 
all times ready to shelter behind it. But more 
and more the war outgrew the possibilities of 
an organization the central feature of which 


of the Ooverhment in regard to inilitary 
operations.*’ This meant that Sir William 
Robertson would enjoy far greater powers than 
the chief of the General Staff hful possessed 
hitherto, and that orders to commanders would 
go out in his name and no longer in that of tins 
Secretary of State for War.'* Even so, tho 
centralization at the War Office remained the 
subject of severe criticism up to the eve of 
Lord Kitchener's tragic death at sea at the* 
beginning of June. 

MB 


‘ft';" 



MR. LLOYD GEORGE AS SECRETARY FOR WAR, IN CONSULTATION WITH 
M. BRIAND, THE FRENCH PREMIER. 

was concentration of responsibility in Lord When Lord Kitchener died Mr. Lloyd George 
Kitchener’s own hands, ivhile every day in- became Secretary of State for War, being 
creased tho necessity for delegation of responsi- succeeded as Minister of Munitions by Mr. 
bility. At last, just before Christmas, after Montagu. 

Lord Kitchener had returned from the visit 

— a preface to the evacuation of Gallipoli — The question of the country’s position with 
* which, “ at tho roquost of his colleagues,” he regard both to home defence against the raids 

made to the Eastom theatre of war, the of aircraft and to the supply of suitable and 

Imperial General Staff was reorganised with sufficiently abundant aeroplanes for offensive 

Sir William Rol);ertson as its chief. Subse- purposes at the front was at times the spurce 

qiiently it was laid down by an Order inCoimcil of oonsidemble public anxiety:>^-an anadety 

(Jan. 27, 1010) that ” the Chief of the General which the ti^cenoe of MeU 
Staff shall be responsible for issuing the ordsm jthe unsatisfa^ry aniwers of 
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tary of State for War in the House of Coinmons led in Rome ciiror to deinanilH for rifprisalH 

tended rather to increase than allay. The which, whether t hey would have been effective 

raids themselves, as is shown in Chapters or not, wore excluded for the Kiniple reuKon 

CVIII. and CXXVm., while they caused a num- that, at the time, machines suitable for the 

her of casualties among harmless men, women purpose of long distance raids could not be 

and children, signally failed to produce either spared from the urgent needs of the various 

the material or the moral effects intended by the fronts in suflicient mimbi^rs to produce a 

enemy. But while the public never regarded serious c‘ffect. Nevertheless, some rai*ls were 

them otherwise than os an ir.convenience — as made on Zepjiclin sheds, and by tls* middle of 

time went on the restrictions with regard to February, 1910, the duties of home (lefence 

street, shop and house lighting grew moro had Ix'en definitely dividf'd between the Navy 

severe — the difficulty of discovering exactly and Army, the former being responsible until 

who was responsible for anti-aiirraft defence hostile pircraft reached the coast, im«l therc*- 

produced a marked sense of irritation. This after the latter, under the direct control of 



WiyBS AND SWEETHEARTS OF THE •• COMBED-OUT " MEN ACCOMPANYING THE 
I--.-.-- ■ RECRUITS. 




THE VISIT OF FRENCH PARLIAMENTARIANS TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, APRII , 1916. 

W |(roap. taken at their hotel, inelndes M. Stephen Piehon, Barfm d’Estournelles de Constant. M. Franklin Bouillon, Comte d’Aunay, MM. Doumer, Jenouvricr 
lupont , Ouerin, Steegi, d’Aubigny, Maurice Bernard, Emile BroussaU, Cachin, Cels, de Chambrun, Cuernier, L,ebrun. Ceorges Leygues, Maurice long Moiicec’ 
iutrey, (jeneral Pedoya, MM. Piou, Henry Simon, and Klota. - * » 
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Kield-Marahal Sir John French, Ccmmandcr- 
in-Chief for Home Defence. As the output of 
the factories increased, it became possiblf) 
jjreatly to increase the supply of anti-aircraft 
j^ins, and with increased practice in 
flying and improved methods of attack highly 
satisfactory results were attained in the 
destruction of six hostile airships in SeptembiT 
— November, 1916. By that time the authori- 
ties had learnt a lesson w^hieh The Timen hod 
been inculcating ever since the raids l)ogan, 
and had realized that nothing but good resulted 
from permitting full, though of coiii'si^ duly 
censored, descriptions in the l*re8H. 

The efficiency of the mlininistration and 
command of the Royal Flying Toffw was a 
further question which gave' tho (lovcTiunent 
iiiiich trouble in tho first six months of 1916. 
'riicro had long existed a fi^oling, based, indeed, 
for the most ijari, on ill-iiiforined assertions, 
that the authorities w'oro not fully alive to the 
growing importance of the part played by air- 
craft in tho war, and wore more concerned in 
inventing ingenious replies (o criticisms in the 
House of Commons than in thinking ahead " 
oil tho lines of a large policy Matters W'crc 
brought to a climax by some dramatic speeches 
by Mr Pemberton Billing, M.P., in which, in 
addition to serious complaints reganling the 
Hoyal Naval Air Service, he charged the Royal 
Flying Corps authorities with criiiiitial negli* 
genco, mainly in causing Army pilots to fly 
iiiisuitablo machines. The Covemment rt^plied 
by appointing a Committee of Investigation, 
which, between May 18 and August 1, heard 54 
witnesses, and which issued two Reports 
( August and December). These reports shcjwed 
that the allegations, largely dcpentling on hear- 
say evidence, were, as regards the charge of 
criminal negligonce, devoid of foundation, 
while the heads of the Royal Flying (.’orps, in 
the general matter of unprepared ness and 
errors in judgment, were found to have maile, 
in very difficult circumstances, extraordinarily 
few mistakes, and those of no vital importance. 
In any case, tho magnificent work of the Royal 
Flying Coq)s at the front, in spite of such 
tempornry disadvantages as the occasional 
production of exceptional machines by tho 
enemy, wont far to restore to the public tho 
confldonce which it had failed to derive from 
tho official explanations of the Government. 
The Royal Naval Air Service escaped investi- 
gations for the time being. 

Meanwhile, the vexed question of the organi- 


zation of the Air Service as a whole, and tin* 
probloin, amidst the growing competition for 
materials, machinery and labour, of recon- 
ciling the claims of the Royal Naval Air Servicfo 
and the Hoyal Flying Corps, roviverl once more 
tho suggestion that a Minister of the Air shouhi 
Iw appointed. Although this idea never foiinrl 
favour with tho Govemiiient, the advantages 
of entrusting constriiciinn, experiment, and 
materiel generally to one body were vaguely 
admitted. A lialting step in tliis dire<?tioii 
was made in the appointment of a Joint Air 
(^ominitU^e, but inter-departiuentnl and iiitiT- 
Service jealousy aiul the absolute of any real 
power soon Jeil to the rc^sigimt ion of the elmir- 
man. Lord l)<a*by, and Lonl Montagu of Beau- 
lieu, and the Coinni it tee's collapse. It was suc- 
ceeded, in May, )>y an Air Board, witli J^ord 
Curzori as JVesi«leni. '.rhis Board, although it 
did good work within its limited powers, suf- 
fered from the same «lefi‘c*ts ns the Air 
mitteo Coinineiiting on its appointment. The 
Times remarked : “ Frankly, we regard t hi? 
Board as one mom stop-gap, which can only 
succeed by a miracle.” Tlie mirac^lo did nr>t 
happen. The refusal of tlit^ Admiralty to fall 
in with a scheme which would in any degree 
rob the Royal Navy of its indepeiidenco 1 cm I 
to incessant controversies. No proper co- 
ordination existed with the Ministry of Muni- 
tions — the body ultimately rc;spoiisiblc‘ for thc^ 
material^ and labour rcMpiired. M r. Balfour was 
immovable ; the air was full of resignations, 
and a dc^adlock appeared to have set in, wlieii 
a greater crisis supervened. 

The cpiestion of pensions for disabled offiec^rs 
and mc^n, and of allowances and grunts to 
wivc^, widciws, children and other dcjpeiidaiils, 
proved a very thorny one. For over two yc^ars, 
ciuring wdiich the matter became stcMvIily more? 
complicated and eliaotie, the Government 
sought to rely upon voluntary elTort rather 
than to place the business under tho iininediatc; 
control of tho State*. When the war broken 
out tho only official org inization in existence^ 
for the Army was thc^ (.\»inini8sioners of the* 
Royal Hospital for Soldiers at (‘hels(*tt, uho had 
to administer the payment of the flat rate 
pension.^ and allowances laid down by Heiyal 
Warrant. Not only wem thesis so inaelequatc* 
in thoinsclves as to r<M|uiv3 ^ siippleinenting 
from voluntary sountes, hut, owing the 
gr(*at variety in the circumstances of the officers 
an*i men in the new Amiies, a very elaborate 
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investigation into individual cases was needed 
to bring the total received into a proper 
proportion to the necessities of the recipient 
or his dependants. The work of investigating 
the oases and supplementing the flat-rate 
ponsipns was in the hands of the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Families Association, the Soldiers* 
and Sailors’ Help Society and the Royal 
Patriotic Fund Corporation. 

By November, 1914, these voluntary so* 
cieties had been,i simply overwhelmed by the 
growth of the Army, and much dissatisfaction 
was expressed at the inequalities, overlapping 
and anomalies arising out of the purely voluhw 


CHELSEA HOSPITAL. 

tary system of supplementing the pensions 
granted by the State. Numerous conferences 
and a vigorous Press campaign Anally led to tlu^ 
appointment of a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, which recommended a 
revision of the scale of flat-rate pensions and the 
establishment of a now central' body whicli 
was to represent not only the three voluntary 
societies above mentioned but the Govenmient 
os well. The sum of £1 ,000,000 was to be given 
to this body by the Treasury to form the 
nucleus of a fund (which was to be mainly 
voluntary) for the purpose of supplementing 
the flat-rhte pensions. A Bill was introduced 
and after a somewhat stormy passage became 
law on November 10, 1915. The Naval and 
Military War Pensions, etc.. Act, os it was 
called, set up a Statutory Committee of the 
Royal Patriotic Fund Corporation, consisting 
of 27 members with the Prince of Wales 
as Chairman. The acting chairman was 
Mr. Cyril Jackson. The duties of the Statutory 
Committee were mainly to supplement existing 
pensions, grants and separation allowances, 
and to make grants or allowances in cases where 
no separation allowances or pensions were 
payable out of public funds. They were also 
te make provision for the care of disabled 
officers and men af^ they had left the Service, 
including provision for their health, training 
and employment. Their first task was to 
establish local committees all over the obiihtry 
to assist them. But a keen oontroyerq^ had 
raged, throui^ut as to whether voluntary, 
funds should enter into, any^ Govenunent -' 
Mheme, the view hei^ ... heM, eipec^y % 
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r^bour oircileB, that as a supplement in itself im- 
plied the inadequacy of the flat-rate, the State 
should shoulderwthe whole burden. And now 
the question arose whether the Statutory 
(Committee should take into account, in arriving 
at the amount of its supplements, the grants 
made by local funds to local pensioners. The 
acute differences between the Statutory Com- 
mittee and the holders of these local funds 
postponed for a time the coming into operation 
of the local ^mmitteos upon which the Statu- 
tory Committee was forced to rely. Never- 
theless, much good preliminary work was 
done under great difliculties, and by October, 
1016, after much negotiation, in the course 
of which Mr. McKenna promised to increase 
the nucleus fund in the hands of the Committee 
to £6,000,000 and to revise unco more the 
flat-rate scale, an agreement was reached 
between the Statutory Committee and the 
Jjord Mayors, Mayors and other local au- 
thorities. 

By this time the number of coses to be dealt 
with had become altogether unmanageable, 
'.rhe chief authorities involved were no fewer 
than six in number — ^namely, the Admiralty, 


Greenwich Hospital, the War Office, Chelsea 
Hospital, the Statutory Committee and the 
Civil liiabilities Commission. There was also 
the Central Army Pensions Issue Office, 
which was responsible for making the actual 
payments. Among all those bodies there 
was naturally a certain amount of overlapping 
and considerable delay anfl friction due to 
the incessant need of reh^nmee from one bisly 
to another. In consequence, it too often hap- 
pened that, wliile the conflicting authorities 
were composing their differences, the unfortu- 
nate discharged soldier or his dependants wore 
left penniless. The commonest case of hanlship 
was duo to the practice of the War Office of 
stopping tlie si^parati'on allowance on a man’s 
discharge, insteivl of wait ing until the. matter 
hod been dealt with locally — ^with the 
result that the man might be priu^tically 
destitute for months. These and similar 
cases amounted to a public scandal, which 
was boldly and siicccjssfiilly cw^xised by Sir 
Frederick Milner. 

The only remedy was obviously some central 
controlling authority, aii<l early in October a 
Committee of the Cabinet was a].)pointed to 
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iiiquirt) into the whole question. The 
Comiuittoe nwoinincndecl the institution of 
a Pensions Ponrd. with a Minister respon- 
sible to Parliaineiit at its head, the chief 
function of the Poard being to co-ordinate 
tlie work of the existing bodies. Mr. 
Arthur Tfeiiderson, wJio had been acting ns 
Cl lain nan of the Chelsea Coininissioners, and 
had been working energetieully to accelerate 
their operations, was indicated as Minister. As 
President-designate of the now Department he 
explained that the Board would conceni itsidf 
exclusively with military poiLsions (not being 
service pensions, which w’ould continue to bo 
adiniiiistered by the War Oflice) and that the 
Admiralty was to be loft out of the scheme. 
The Bill was given a very unfavourable recep- 
tiiiii in Parliament. It was described by Mr. 
Ilay(»s Pisher, Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Jiocal ( lovemment Board and one of the Clovorii- 
mont members of the Statutory Committee as 

a half-way house towards uniHoation,” and on 
November 27 Mr. Hoggr^ moved an amendment 
which completely changed the structure of tl.e 
Bill and established a single central i7.ed scheme 
with a Minister and no Board. This was 
oecoptod by the Oovemment under extreme 
pressure, and on November 30 the ( lovemment 
themselves proposed a number of amendments 
eairying out Mr. Hogge’s pur[)ose. The powers 
hikJ duties of the Adiriiralty in respect of 
(jensions other than service pensions were 
handed over to the new .Mini'«try aiul the 
Statutory (.Vanmittee was retained to exercise 
its original rluties, subject to the instructions 
and control of the Minister. The Bill w’ss 
passed on DecemlH¥r 22. It remained to lx? 
seen how far the experiment of a political 
Minister would prove (lesirable. There were 
many who fearerl that it carried with it the 
disadvantage that pensions might Ixx'ome the 
shuttlecock of parties. 

As the autumn of 1010 wore on, the (loverii- 
ment was seen to bo faced by a whole series of 
grave problems, all directly connecUHi wdtli the 
war, imil all overrifw for srdution. Most of the 
issues have already been descrilusl. But last 
and by no means least then^ was the problem of 
inan-pow’or, w'hich, in spite of the reluctant and 
b<.»latcMi Military Service Acts, dogged Mr. 
Asquith's footHte|%« to the end. It will 
be remembered that the main difference 
between the scicond Military Service Act 
and the first was the application of eexm- 


pulsion to married os w^ell os unmarried men, 
and that the second Act, passed in May. 
1916, closed some of the worst loophole's for 
evasion of military service. But the system of 
local tribunals and the notw'ork of oxemptior.s. 
exceptions and reservations remained, and it 
was soon discovered that the system even ns 
amended by no means representexi the ‘'com- 
plete and rounded policy " of which Mr. Asquith 
had boasted. The technical defects of th(‘ 
Military Service Acts were obvious to all uho 
wore acquainted with conscription in oWwr 
countries ; it remained to be seen whether tlu> 
Government would repair the defects by skilful 
and determined administration. But in tin* 
event the administration of the Acts under tlu? 
Coalition Government proved to be oiw long 
story of departmental wrangling and oflicinl 
inertia. The processes of “combing out *' and 
“debadging” w’oro slow and ineffective, and 
when the Government fell the number of 
exemptions of men of militar>’ age still numbon^d 
millions. “ I'here must bo a great tightening 
up,” said Sir William Robertson in a stirring 
speech at the* beginning of October. “ We have 
afiopted the principle of National Service in 
theory. Wc must see to it that we put that 
princif)lc into practice. We want men, inon* 
men. We want them now, and in due course 
we shall want nil ir.on w'ho cnii be spared.” 
The (’hief of the IrnpcTial General Staff said that 
the qiustion was “always receiving constant 
and most careful attention. from the Govern- 
ment.” But, although the Government survived 
for tw^o months more, its “ constant and careful 
attention ” boro little fruit. W’hat a contrast to 
the methods of Germany ! 'Phoro, too (a letter 
subsequently publishcil from Marshal von 
ilindenburg to the Imperial Chancellor was 
dated September 27), the ('hief of the General 
Staff was calling attention to the urgent ucmmI 
for men. But there the result, precisely witl.iii 
thi¥S(* months of October and November, w'as 
the invention, adoption and application of tlx* 
Auxiliary Service J^w — the most remarkable 
extension of military coTiscription over con- 
ceived. 

For a time it was even feared in soiiuf quarters 
that the Government w'Oiild prefer to raise 
the military age rather than dexal dras- 
tically with the ailministration of the 
Service Acts. It was clear that they w'oiild 
not face the application of conscription to 
Ireland. The very auggestion produced a 
speech from the Nationalist leader, Mr. Red- 
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iiiond, at Waterford, on October 0, in which lio 
iiarecd, indeed, that “ it would be a disgrace 
to Ireland if Trwhmen who are fighting at the 
front were left in the lurch and if Irishmen did 
not oome to their asdutance," but talked about 
the “ sinister aspect ” of the “ conscription 
throat,” which he called .“a base political 
device.” Mr. Redmond added : 


t ■»«■»«««* beUave that the Oovomment wUI bo insane 
onougb to «lM»»l*n go a oonaiet with Irelemi in the matter 


ICofyrigU «//. F. E. Or»nJy, 4. S'""- 

MR LLOYD GEORGE IN 1916. 

ot conwription. Ccmsoripli-n i» Tn-lon.l, «• fur from 
holpinu tho Army ami forwanlinK d«- iiiuwxt- of Iho 
war would bo tho moMt filial tliiii); thot could lioppon. 
It 4ould bo iwiiiito.1. Every mon in Iroland knows tho 
-truth of whnt I soy. It would bo reswti-d m every 
viUoue in Iroland. Its allompUHi onforcomont would 
be a Bcandol which would ring round Iho whole civibsod 
world. 

The (iovernment then cj^neoiitratcjcl its 
energies and built its chief hoixM on “ combing 
out," Towards the cud of Sopteinber they 
appointed a “Man-Power Distribution Board.” 
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coasiBting of Mr. Auston Chamberlain (Chair- 
man), ViBCOunt Midleton (Vice-Chairman), Mr. 
A. Balfour (of Sheffield), Mr. G. N. Bamee, 
M.P,, and Mr. Stephen Walsh, M.P. The wide 
cUitieR assigned to theBoard were to determine 
all questions arising between Government 
Departments relating to the allocation, or 



GBNBRAL SIR WILLIAM ROBBRTSON. 

Chief of the Imperitl General Staff. 

economic utilization of man-power for the 
purpose of the successful prosecution of the 
war, and, in order to give eflec;t to its deter- 
mination, to direct the Government Depart- 
ments concerned to create the machinery 
neceflsary to cy-ordinate their activities in 
regard to the clistribution or utilization of men 
and women.** 

It was known that, apart* from tlio exemp- 


tions by triSKinals, there were over 1,000,000 
men of military age who had received exemption 
badges without referentse to the tribiuials, and 
that at least fi0,000 men of military age wen* 
employed in Government Departments, whilo 
there woi-e some 400,000 ** temporary *’ exemp 
tions, and 200,000 unsettled appeals. The Man- 
Power Board Y^egan work very vigorously. Jts 
first step was to issue instructions declaring 
certain classes of men ineligible for badges, 
placing highly skilled men of certain trades ut 
the disposal of the Ministry of Miuu tions, 
requiring extended ** dilution *’ of laYK>ur, and 
calling upon the tribunals to deal more rapidly 
and thoroughly with appeals. In these and 
other ways, and thanks very largely to the work 
at tlie Wrar Office of Sir Nevil Macroady as 
Adjutant-General and Brigadier-General A. 
Campbell -Geddes as Director of Recruiting, a 
good deal was effected. But the Govemnient. 
was still not ready for thorough measures wYieii 
it received on November 9 the main report of 
the Man-Power Board, and its recomrnendat ions 
were most carefully withlicld from Partial iienl. 
and tho public diuing the remaining w^eeks of 
the Coalition*8 existence. The situation w(u< 
really pretty clear. What was to Ix) expected 
was a clean sweep of semi-skilled and iinskilkMl 
men under a certain age and fit for general 
military service from civil employment inl<» 
the Army. While the Government still hesitated 
the public w’as perfectly prepared for this 
policy, and expected its application to Intgin 
with a clean siveep of tho men under 25 or 25 
years of ago. The Government at last fixed 
December 7 as the date for a discussion of the 
Man-Power problem in tlie House of Commons. 
It was high time. Even the Ministerial DaHy 
Chronich (November 20) put the truth as 
follows : “ Ton weeks ago the Man-Power Boon! 
was appointed ; and a great many weeks ago 
Parliament was promised an early date to 
debate its Report. The Report and the Debate 
are still not forthcoming — ^not because the 
Board did not suYimit a prompt Report, but 
because the Government cannot make up its 
mind what to do with it.** When the day fixed 
for tho debate arrived the Government had 
fallen. 

On November 29 The Timee declared that the 
growing unpopularity of the Government was 
due entirely to theif failure to take deoisions to 
wage the war with vigenu*, and to qrgaifize the 
nation aiid themaelveB. There were thieh six 
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urgent isBues — the “man-power” quention, the 
Air Board crLais, Admiralty reorganization, the 
Itrming of merchantmen and organization of 
merchant shipbuilding in reply to the German 
Kiibmarino and destroyer campaign, tlio qucHtion 
of increasing tlie production of food at home, 
and the organization of footl con t ml and pre- 
vention of waste. Few people, however, hud 
any idea that, serious though the situation was, 
the Government was at last on the very.eve of 
collapse. Efforts were subsequently made by 
ovor-zcaloiis party supporters of Mr.. Asquith 
to represent him os the unsuspecting victim of 
an elaborate intrigue. Mr. Asquith himself, 
in his speech at the Reform (^lub on DecemlxT-8, 
spoke of ” a well-organized, carefully enginc'cred 
conspiracy.” It was an unfortunate assertion, 
for which there was extremely littlo foundation 
in fact. In reality there is no reason to believe 
that any of tho supposed ” conspirators ” were 
ovon aware that the end of tlie Government 
was at hard, and it is certain tliat Mr. JJoyd 
George, for his part, mode a swift and indepen- 
dent decision as to his duty, and took acftion 
without regani for any consequences — least of 

all for his personal fortunes a])art fmm the 

certainty that change? w^ould load to vigomus 
conduct of the war. 

It was a curious coincidence that changes 
at the Admiralty immediately pr(>ceded this 
crisis, just as the resignation of ]>>rd Fisher 
immediately preceded tho crisis wliicli bmiight 
tho Coalition Government into existence. And 
the coincidence w^os all tho more curious l)ocause 
in neither case was tho Admiralty tiie chief 
centre of trouble. In Novemb(?r, 1910, os in 
May, 1916, it was the sailor — the First Sea 
Lord — who went first, but in both crises the 
politician — tho First l^ord — w’as soon transferred 
elsewhere. Lord Fislier resigned ; Sir Henry 
Jackson retired. Mr. Churchill survived the 
crisis of 1915 to become Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster : Mr. Balfour survived the 
t'risis of 1010 to become Foreign Secretary. 

As early as November 7 The Times bod 
expressed the conviction “that Mr. Balfour 
Mould do hotter w'ith a more active body of 
naval advisers, or alternatively that Sir Henry 
JtickBon and his colleagues require a chief wdth 
more initiative and* force.” But matters 
dragged on week by week, only confirming tho 
universal belief that the Board of Admiralty 
was “stole,” and that -it grasped the naval 
situation with less than the requisite imagina- 
tion and alertness. There was no doubt. 


moreover, that public opinion was also tho 
opinion of the sailors at sea. As to tho probable 
changes, it was everywhere regarded as certain 
that Sir John Jollic.oo was marked out foV the 
oflice of l<irst Sea l^ord. On Novemlwr 29 
Mr. Balfour definitely announced the appoint- 
ment in tho House of Commons, adding t hat 



ADMIRAL SIR JOHN JBLLIGOE. 

Pint Sea I^rd, 1916. 

Sir David Beatty, hitherto in command of the 
Battle-Cruiser Fleet, Inul asHUined command of 
the Grand Fleet, Unit Sir Henry Jackson hail 
bi?en “ appointed to tho vacant post of Fresidi'nt 
of tho Royal Naval (\illcgi% (5n?enwich,” and 
that these decisions had lx?en |^akcn some time 
previously, although the announcement had 
for militoiy reasons }3een ilelayixl. Presiiinably 
it ww the intention of Mr. Asquith and his 
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colleagues that Mr. Balfour, in spite of the 
growing volume of criticism, should remain 
First Lord. But in a few days the whole 
Government was in the melting-pot. 

During November the public had learned 
with some amusement that the remedy for the 
gf^neral imrest prt«scrilx*d by the Government 
Whi[)s was a sfK'eeh-inaking campaign in the 
country. Half a dozen meetings were actually 
arranged for Ministers, but the only sfjeech 


the War Committee controlled the day -by -day 
conduct of tho war without reference to the 
Cabinet of 23, which almost automatically* 
ratified its acts, it had gradually expanded, 
with its official advisers and regular Ministerial 
visitors, into almost as cumbrous a body as t lu^ 
Cabinet itself. The extent of Mr. Asquith's 
readiness to reduce membership was not made 
clear, but it was stated that he proposed to 
reduce tho number of memliers from seven to 



GRBRNWICH HOSPITAL (ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE). 
Of which Sir Henry Jackson was appointed president. 


that was delivered was that of Mr. Henderson, 
tho Labour leader, at Northampton on Novem- 
ber .30, and it w’as rendered memorable not by 
any success for tho Government but by the 
universal acceptanco of h single phrase — “ Lot 
us cease playing" -used by Mr. Henderson in 
regard to the “ man -power " problem, but- 
n^odily taken to apply to the whole situation. 
It subsequently appeared that during all this 
time tentative efforts wen? I.)eing made to 
reform the Govemirient from within, by dealing 
afresh, as The Times liad so often urged, with 
the constitution and functions of tho War 
Coinuuttoc\ In his speech at the Heform Club 
on December 8 Mr. Asquith indicated that, as 
tho result of considcTable and prolonged dis- 
cussion, he and his colleagues were agreed that 
the Commitfeo’s " efficiency might lx? increased 
if it were possible to reduco its niunbers and to 
multiply the frequency of its sit lings." The 
War Committee of tho Cabinet then consisted 
of Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Honar 
Law', Mr. Balfour, Mr. McKenna, l.iord Curzon, 
and Mr. Montagu, • While, as w'as well known, 

♦ Tho Wiir Coininittee (hwi p. 338) hod boon iiiorooHod 
from Hix to Mfsvon members by the wldilion of Lord Curzon 
in July. 1016. when Mr. Lloyd Qoorge becanio Hocretary of 
Stnt« fc»r War and Mr. Montagu succoeded him as Minister 


five. In any case tho proposed changes w*ere 
inadequate, and on Friday, Decembor 1, Mr. 
Lloyd George modo it clear that ho could not 
remain a membcjr of the Government unless the 
mecliinery for directing the w’.or was drastically 
overhauled. 

Mr. TJoyd George mode a specific proposal. 
Mr. Asquith afterwards described this proposal 
08 li€>ing that the War Committee should 
consist of three members, one of the three mem- 
bers lioing chairman ; that the Prime Minister 
should not be a member of tho Committee ; 
and that the (yoniiriittoo should takc^ full pow'er, 
subject to tlie suprtnne control tif the Prime 
Minister, to direct any questions connected wdth 
the w'or. It was understood that Mr. Lloyd 
George proposed that the War Committee 
slioiild consist of himself. Sir Edw'ord Oirsoii, 
and Mr. Bonor Law, with the ijossiblo addition 
of Mr. Henderson as representative of Laliour, 
and with, of course, the close cooperation of 
Sir William Robertson ahd Sir Jolih Jellicoe. 
Three main principles were clear — ^withdrawal of 
certain prominent Ministers from tlie War Coin- 

of MunitiuiiH. Thin arrangemont, whatever Hn incritK, 
illuHtrates the care with which the ** balance of partiee '* 
wan Hiill guarded under the Coalition. 
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I nit toe, the infusion of new blood, and the 
transference from the Cabinet to the War 
Chinniittoe of independent control of the war 
in all its aspects, from the conduct of o|)eration8 
to such semi -domestic rjuestions as Miipplh^, 
blockade, food control, and man jiower. 

On the following day, DecembcT 2, The Times, 
in a leading article entitled “Tlic 'rurning- 
point of the War,” wrote ; 

Mr. AN(|iiith liiis intniy groat quulilios. but initiativo 
;in(l prompt dooision aro lidin'ittodly lutt. inniiiig thom. 
it haH Hiiit4Kl him to ho the (Mitiiriiiiin of a dt^butitig 
society when ho ehould havn been the Cofiimiiiidf*r*iii- 
(Miiof Hiirrouiidod by a well -organ izod Oeneral StalT. An 
iiina/.ing power, of keeping Imm eollengiies together ha-: 
never iiiHpirecl him witli the true iiiHtiiiet of len ler.-*hip. 
TiiHt is his condoiriiiation ; and, though we flitiik it 
eonoeiviiblo that he might he willing, under sutlieieiit 
pn^-tsiire, to uiidortake any iiruigitiablo system of (Joverii- 
iiieiit, wo have no conliilence whatever that there can ho 
any real break with the presimt method.H so long as he 
Iin«siduH. Moreover, Mr. Asquith’s eolleagiies, to whom 
lie elinga w'ith disastrouH Ihiolity, are iiniiiy <•( (hem worn 
iiiid woary men. A roinmander-in-Chief who n*sohitel> 
|ilaced ollieienry before friendship would long ago have 
sent thom out of the liriiig line. 

.And, after rt^frrring to several ineinbers <»f the 
Cabinet, The Titnes adtled : 

Tt is this innermost «*irolo which ikhmIm purging and 
strengthening t*i-day. IMaw that <in a real W'ur foc»ting' 
and the rest will very qiiiokly follow. Leave it as it is 
and the whole machine nnnaiiis out of gtarr. 

Mr. Asquith at once took issue on the pro- 
posed exclusion of the Prime Minister from 
the War Committee, and wrote' to Mr. Lloyd 
Ceorge on the same day (Deeeinber 1) that, 
in Ilia opinion, whatev<*r changes were iiitule in 
the constitution or functions of the Coininittec, 
tilt* Prime Minister must n?niain its chairman. 
Mr. Asquith’s “suggestion,” as he himself 
said; “ did not commend il.self to Air. Lloyd 
(hnirge,” but the day of December 2 pas.sed 
uneventfully. On Sunday, December 3, how- 
eviT, the Unionist rneinl-K'rs of the (lovernineiit 
held a meeting, after whieli they urged Mr. 
.Asquith to tender his resignation, and in- 
formed him that, if he did not <lo so, they 
would tender theirs. Mr. Asquith advisid 
delay, and met Mr. Lloyd Ceorge. Ijiite on the 
same night it was aimounced that “ the PriiiM* 
Alinister, with a view to the ino.st active prosi?- 
ciition of the war, hatl decided to advise His 
Alajesiy the King to consent to a mct»nstructitin 
of the Cloveminent.” 

A» Mr. Asquith said, he and Air. Lloyd 
fleorge were at issue on two points— the 
ivlation of the Prime Aliiiister to the War Com- 
mittee and the personnel of the War Committee. 
Vheir difference of opinion was “sharp and 
strong,” but, the question of personnel lujing 


put a.*4idc. they ri'ached the following “sug- 
gested arrangement”: “The Prime Alinister 
to have aiipreine and effect ivt^ eontnd of war 
policy. The agenda of the War Coinmfltee 
will lie submitted to him ; its ehninnan will 
n'port to liim daily; be can dirf»et it to eon- 
aider particular tofiies or jiroposals ; and all 
its eonelusioiiK will be subjeel to bis approval 
or veto. He can, of course*, at- his own dis- 
cretion attend meetings of the Coinmitti'i*.” 
There, acconling to Air. Ascpiith, “the matter 
was h*ft for further consideration,” ami the 
Priini' Alinister was on th*' following ilay to 
make a written communication to Air. Lloyil 
(leorge. Hut when the morrow eaiiio the 
Prinie Minister actually wrote' : 

Such prtiiliit'tioiis as tin* lirst Icailing arlii'lt* in Thr 
Times (if io-dny. showing the infiiiito possihilitii *8 of 



\l.ajayt'Ue tilasgfHr. 

SIR J. P- MACi.AY. 

Shippind Controller. 

,nisiiM.l«>r»ta.i.lit.K nii.l ..f xikIi an 

arr»nKi>m.-i.l. oh wc ciisiacnal ynslrnlay. i.mk.. in- .il 
Iloubtful «« to its f-ftsibilHy. I'nl--- th- i.n,m-M.slo.. 
i, at ..in-o <-ornHrt.-.l I bat 1 an, la-inK r.-l.-na,«l tn ll,« 
,„»ilin„ nf an irmaia.nxibl- »! tla- war I . annnt 

poBhihly g«> on. 

. Tin- iHWsngo in The Thms li-wlinK urtii-lo to 
which Mr. Aaquilh n-forn'il ran iw follows ; 

l-hn hi- l'«'IH -al I Jlr. Mny-I < !«>rjS‘'a | i- imHer- 

Mtood to be the l•.■.labliMllmolll fortliwilli of a Hriinll \\ar 
fouiK-il. fully .•har«-.l with '•»« direetn.n of the 

war. Of this Cmineil Mr. .AwiniH' liin,-<-ff is not to l,e a 
:„emlwr-lho axaumptioii Mnw t bat tin, I nine 
liua HUllbnout -an* of a iii,>n> -bar,i-l-r wilhont 

ilevoting himacit wholly, iis the ne» t'o.mcil must lie 
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devoted if it to bo oiTitctive, to the daily task of 
firjtaiiiKing viotoiy. Cortoin of Mr. Asquitli^M eolleugiieH 
aro also excluded on the ground of toiii|H»rainnnt from a 
body which cun only Hiiecoed if it in hariiiaiiiotiH and 
(looiidvo. . • . On the top of all tluH comoe the official 
aiinounoemont that the Prime MiniMtcr had docidofl upon 
ntconetruotion. ... It meaiiH, wo assuino, that he 
conHontH in principle to Mr. Lloyd Cieorgi>*ii propo.8alH. 
'The conversion huH been swift, but .Mr. Asquith has never 
biioii slow to note political tendencies when they bocoino 
inevitable. The testimony ot his clososl supporiers . . • 
must have convinced him by this time that matters 
cannot possibly go on as at present, 'rhoy must have 
convinced him, too, that his own qualities are fitted 
better ... to ** preserve the unity of the nation ** 
{though we have never doubted its unity) than to force 
the pace of a War (^luticil. 

Mr. Lloyd Coorge replied to Mr. Asquith that 
he hod not seen The Times article, and he 
ended his letter by confirming his acceptance 
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LORD COWDRAY. 

Chairman of Air Board. 

of the “ suggested arrangement ” — subject to 
settlement of the differences about personnel, 
Mr. Asquith, Ijpwever, now c*onsulted his chief 
Liberal colleagues. Ho declared it to be 
“absolutely untrue” that he “acted under 
their pressure or the pressure of any of them.” 
But he wrote to Mr. Lloyd George that ho had 
i.ome to the conclusion that it was not possible 
for such a (’Jommittee os was siiggesled to be 
made workable and effective without the Prime 
Minister as its chairman, and also that, if the 
Coimnittee were reconstituted, the Prime 
Minister must choose its members. The “ sug* 
gestod arrangdinent ” ^-had disappeared. Mr. 
Lloyd George promptly resigned office. On 
^he same evening (December 5) Mr. Asquith 


tendered his own resignation. The King 
accepted it, and sent for Mr; llonar T^iw. 

AVithin 24 hours of this ennouneemont, 
however, Mr. Boiiar J^aw hiui definitely faihgl ti> 
form an Aduiinist ration. thi the aftemo(«n of 
Dt‘ceinlHT a the King siiiiiiiioiied Mr. Honar 
Law, Mr. Lloyd (h'orge, Mr. Asquith, Mr. 
Half our and Mr. Ihqidf'rson to Ihiekingliain 
Palace. 'Phe suggestion luitl been iniidc^ tl at 
Mr. Asctuitli should beiroine Lord Chancellor in 
a Honar Law (ilovenDnent, going to the Hou.«e 
of Lords with an earldom, as Mr, Disraeli and 
other PriiiM^ Ministers in the p:ist hiul done, 
b'rom Ihiekingham Palace Mr. Ascpiith went 
once more to a meeting with bis chief Liberal 



[FllioU&Ffy,phol0, 

LORD RHONDDA. 


Prsiident of Local Government ' Board* 

colleagues. It soon became known that ho 
had ref uscH.i t o serve imder Mr. Honar T^w, who 
thereupon informed the King that ho could not 
proceed with his task. The King sent for Mr. 
Lloyd George, and it was announr*ed that, 
with Mr. Honar Law’s cooperation, Mr. Lloyd 
George had undertaken to endoav«)ur to fonn 
an Adniiiiistration. Before another 24 hours 
had passed his 8iic(?es« was surts and on the 
evening of December 7 the new I’rimo Minister 
hod kissed hands upon his appointment. The 
whole “ crisis ” hiul lasted only six days. 

It was obvious that Mr. Llo^jcl George hiul the 
support of Mr. Honar Law, df Sir Edward 
Carson, and of a great body of Liberalsr which 
included his Welsh colleagues ftnd also the 
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incinlK'rH of the Liberal War Coiiiinittee. But 
oftieial Lib(!rali8in Htood aside with Mr. Aaquith, 
and for a moment set^mcd almost to exjictJt his 
return to ofTiee. The attitude of labour 
settled matters. After brief deliberations, a 
joint meeting of the I^irliamentcuy I’arty and 
the National Executive decided that l^abour 
should take part in the new Oovernment, 

Mr. Lloyd (leorge was now free to apply all 
the pHnciples for w'liirdi he had been striving, 
lie was able, as The Times remarked, “ tn 
effect a thorough reform in our antiquated 
peace methods of Cabinet making, and to 
adapt them to the iieeessitioa of war.” Above 
all, he could form at last a small War ('Cabinet, 
(constantly and uninterruptedly devoted to the 
prosecution of the war, he rcoiild bring in 
priu*tical men with large experience aiid sfiecud 
knowledge, and he could restore to the public 
serxico the invaluable abilities and character 
of Lord Milner. The only matter for regret 
seemed to be that considerations other than the 
undiluted principle of selection of the fittest 
dictated, on the one hand, such appointments 
os those of Mr. Balfour to the Foreign Office and 
Mr. Walter Long to the Colonial Of lice, and, 
on the other hand, the abstention of at least 
two Liberal Ministers, Mr. Montagu and Mr. 
Herbert Samlet, whose merits deserved con- 
sideration. 

As regarded the War Cabinet it was not at 


first clearly understood that, in the new eir 
cumstances, Mr. Lloyd George intended to 
drop the idea of a “ War Committee,’* and to 
make the Cabinet and War Cotmcil one and the 
same. After some consideration of the best 
appointment to the Admiralty, Sir Edward 
Carson became First Lord, and the War Cabinc^t 
was fonned of Mr. Lloyd George as Prime 
Minister; Lord Curzon os Lord President of 
t he Council and Leader of the House of T^rds ; 
Mr. Henderson without portfolio; and Lord 
Milner without portfolio. Mr. Bonar ].aw. 
who became Chancellor of tho Exchequer and 
acting Loader of the House of Commons, was 
also to be a member of tho War Cabinet, but 
was not to be expected to attend regularly. 

A popular appointment, which was hailed 
xvith approval on all sides, was that of Lord 
Derby to bc^ Secretary of State for War. Other- 
wise. the two most prominent features of t he 
new Administration, apart of course from the 
(creation of the small War Cabinet, wem the* 
appointments of new and practical men to 
eontred departments, old and new, xvhich so 
urgently recpiired tho guidance of real experi- 
ence and proved ability, and, on the other hand. 
fh«^ prominence of Labour. As for Labour. 
Mr. Hodge and Mr. G. Barnes filled respectively 
the new posts of Minister of Labour and 
sions Minister, Mr. Brace nnuained Cnder- 
Sccretary at the Home Ottu;e. Mr. (1. H. Hoberts 
became Parliamentary Seci’etory to the Board 
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MR. H. A. L. FISHBR. 

President of the Board of Edueation. 



MR. R. B. PROTHBRO. 
President of the Board of Agriculture. 


of Trisde, and, or already fltated, Mr. HenderRon 
became a member, without portfolio, of the 
War Cabinet. 

Business men wore brought in to fill the new 
ofTieen of Food Controller and Shipping Con- 
troller — ^Lord Devonport, well known oh the 
chairman of the Port of I^ondou Authority, 
and Sir Joseph Maclay, head of a gn^at Clnagow 
firm of shipowners. And not only was Mr. 
H. E. Prothero, a real authority on agriculture, 
tiinde President of the Board of Agriculture, 
hut Captain Charles Bathurst become Parlia- 
mentary Secretary of the new Food Coiitr«»l 


department. Another appointment of great 
importance was that of Mr. Tf. A. L. Fisher, 
Vico-Cliancellor of the UnivcTsity of Sheflield, 
to be President of t he Hoanl of Kdia^ation 
'J'he following shows thc^ eomposition of tht* 
new Government and of its two priHloeessois. 
The names of those constituting the Coalition 
Ministry when it came to an end are printed in 
Koman characters, and tliose of Minister^’ wh<» 
left it or were transferrred during its existew** 
arf3 given in italics. An asterisk is prefixed to 
the names of Mini.stei*s constituting the Hev<UMl 
Cabinets : 


OFFICE 


LTBERAh MINISTKY. COALITION AIFNISTKY. NEW MINISTRY. 


Prime Minister • 

First I.ord of tho Troii.siii*> j 
.Miniator without portfolio 
Minister without portfolio 

I^ird Chonoellor 

Lord Pros, of the ^uiicil... 

I.rf>rd Privy Seal 

Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Secretaries of State : 

Home Affairs 


•Mr. Asqttitk 


*TA>rd Haluank ... 
*Lord Hbauchamp 
•L ord (.^BWK 
•Mr. Lt.uyo Oborok 

•Mr. McKksx.v ... 


Foreign Aflairs ... 

Colonies 

India 

War 

Minister of Munitions 


•Sir B. Grey 
•M r. HARCornr ... 
•Lord Crewe 
•L ord KiTcmBVEii... 


•Mr (?HUROItILL ... 


•Mr. Runotmay ... 
•Mr. H. Saxuei. ... 


Minister of Labour 

Pensfons Minister 

Minister of Blockade 
First Lord of the Admiralty 
Food Controller ... 
Shipping Controller 
President of the Board of 

Trade 

President ^ the Local 
Qovemment Board 


•Mr. Asquith (L) ... 

•l.ord Lansoowm-: (E) 

•Lord BrcK.MAMTkK (1.) 
•Lord Crkwk (L» 

•Lord C'uRzoN (U) ... 
•Mr. McKenna (L) ... ' 

*Sir J. Simtm (L^ 

♦Mr. H. Sami-ki. (L) 
•VLcount Grky (L)... 
♦Mr. B IN All Law (IT) 
♦.Mr. IThambkrlain fU) 
•/✓W Kitchr-fier 
♦Mr. Lloyd Groruf. |L) 
fMr, JAtiyd Qeorgr. (L) 
'^Mr. Montaou (L) ... 


♦T^id K. Cp.riL (T) ... 

♦Mr. Balfour (C) ... 


♦Mr. RuNcufAN (L) ... 
♦Mr. Long (U) 


... ♦Mr. Lloyd GKitRoK 

... •Ijorci Milnkr 
•M r. HKNDF.iiHn\ 

... Lord Finlay 
... ♦I.oni (^UHZov 
... Lord ('RAWFliRD 
... ♦.Mr. JIuNAii Law 


Sir (tKoiiuB (Tavk 
M r. Mu.FnrR 
.Mr. Liino 
M r. (.'hamiikhl\in 
l.ord Dkruy 


... Dr. Addison 

Mr. lloDOK 
.Mr. (L. Haknks 
... I^inl H. Ckoil 

... Sir R. CT ARSON 

lA>rd tlEVONI'ORT 

Sir J. P.^Iaclay 
... Sir .\. Stanley 

... Loni Rh(»ndd.v 
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OFFICE. MREUAL MINISTRY. 

Chanrcllor of the Diinhy of 

Laiicnster *Mr. Montaui; 

Chiof^iwnilary for rroiiuiif *Mr. Kirbkll 

Secretary for Srotlaiul ... *Mr. MrKiNNriN Wooii .. 

Mmtsiiloni of the llfuird of 
Agriculture *Lord Lucas 

('oriiiriiH.sioiicr of 

. \Vork.M *lx>rd Rmmott 

I'resident of tlii^ liourd of 

KducHtioii ... ... *Mr. J. A. Pk.\si: ... 

« 

l*ostiiuiMtc*r-(}eiioriil ... *Mr. Hobhoubk 

' .Attoriu>y-U«nii*ral *Sir .1. Simon 

.SoJiciior-Gciionil Sir S. Buckmabtkh 

Clmirmim of .Air liourd ... — 

ParliiuiKMitary I'lidor- 
SccnMaricM : 

Home AfTiiirx Mr. C. Hakmm worth 

Toreiun Affairs Mr. Pkimrohk 

(^oloiiioN Lord Isunciton 

India Mr. H. Robkrts 

War Mr. Tknvaxt 

Financial Soi;retarii«s : 

To the 'I'rimMury ... Mr. Aclano 

To the War Omcc ... Mr. Raker 

To the Admiralty ... Dr. Macnamar.x 

Civil Loni of the Admiralty Mr. LAMHhiiT 

Parliamentary Socrtdaries : 

Board of Trade ... Mr. J. M. H<inKnTa(»>r ... 

Local Govt. Board ... .Mr. J. H. Lewis 

Hoard of .Agriculture ... Sir H. Vehxky 

Board of Kflucatiou ... Dr. Aiiiii.MiN ... * ... 
MunitioiiM 


Foofl (%)utrol Dept, ... — “ 

Air Board 

.Ministry of Pensions ... 

Shipping Corit rol Dopt ... — 

Ministry of Bloekatie ... 

Minisl ry <if Labour 

Paymosier-Geiioral ... LordSrRxruiK ... 

.Assistant Postmaster* 

General Captain Norton 

Parlia^tary Seoretwy \ j„i„t ' 

to the 1 reosury ... i I 

l..ords Commissioner of the 'rreivsury : 

Mr. We ua WOOD Brnn ... 

.Mr. Beck 

Mr. Webb (unpaid) 

Mr. W'alteh Bra (unpaid) 


COALinON MINISTRY. NEW MINISTRY. 

•Mr, ChurrhiU (L) 

•Mr. McKinnon Wood (L)... Sir F. Cawley 
•Mr. liirrdl (L) 

•Mr. H. K. Duke (U) ... Mr. Duke 

•Mr, McKinnon Wood (L) 

•Mr. Tennant (L) Mr. Munro 

•Lord Selbome (U) 

•rA>rd Cbaweord (C) Mr. R. E. Prothebo 

•Mr. Harcourt (L) Sir A. Momd 

•Mr. Henderson (Lah) 

•Lord Crewe (L) Mr. U. A. L. Fisheu 

Mr. H. Samuel (L) 

Mr. .). A. Pease (L) ... Mr. A. Tlunowohth 

•Sir E. Carstm (IJ) 

Sir F. E. Smith (U| ... Sir F. K. Smith 

Sir F. K. Smith (U) 

Sir G. Cave (U) Sir Gordon He wart 

Lord CuRzoN (U) Lord Cow dray 


Mr. W. Brace (Lah) ... Mr. Brace 
L ord Hoficrt Crril {V) 

T^iOrd Newton (D) 

Mr. Stekl-Maitland (U) ... Mr. STKKL-MAiTr.ANo 
I^rd IsLiNUTON (L) ... Lonl 1 hi.ini:to\ 

Mr. Tennant (L) 

lA>rd Derby (U) Mr. J. 1 . MAcniEK <11% 

Mr. MtnUatfu (L) Mr. S. H. Lev^r 

.Mr. McKinnon Wood (L) 

Mr. H. W. Forster (T) ... .Mr. Forster 

Dr. Macnamaha (L) ... Dr. Macnamara 

The. Duke of Devtmdiirf’ (T) 
fx>rd Lytton (D) Mr. Prktv.\ia\ 

Mr. Piietyman (U) ... Mr. O. II. Hoiikiits 

Mr. Hayes Fisher (U) ... .Mr. ILwk.s Fishkh 

Mr. Aci.and(L) Sir H. Winkkkv 

Mr. HKitBERT Lewis (L) ... .Mr. IlKitiiKiiT Lewis 

Dr. Addison (L) Sir L. Wouthisoton 

Evans and Mr. Kki.i.\- 

WAY 

(*aptam (\ Bathurst 
M ajor Baird 

— C^ol. Sir A. Griffith Bos- 

CAWKN 

Sir L. CinozzA-MoNK> 

.Mr. F. Lkvkuton Haicsi-j 
M r. BkiD';eman 

Lonl Xrirton (D) 

Mr. Hknderhon (Lab) ... Sir J. Comctjin Rk’KKTt 

Mr. Pike Pease (U) ... Mr. Pike Pease 

Mr. Gulland (L) I-ord Edmund Talbot 

l.onl Edmund Talbot (IT) Mr. Neii. j:'KiMK0SE 

Mr. G. H. Roberts (l^b) ... Mr. J. F. Hors 

Mr. Howard (L) Mr. Pratt ^ 

Mr. Bridueman (U) 

Mr. Walter Rea (unpaid) (L) 


SCOTLAND. 

Lord'Advocate Mr. Munro Mr. Munro (L) Mr. J. A. Clyde 

Solicitor-General Mr. Morihon .Mr. Mokison (L) Mr. Mobison 


JKKLAND. 

1.rf>rd Lieutenant I^rd Wimrornk Tx>rd W’'jmborne (L) ... Lord Wim horn e 

Lord Chancellor Mr. 1. .1. O’Brien ... Mir 'J. J. O'Brirn (L) ... Sir I. J. O'Brien 

Attorney -General Mr. J. Pim ' Mr. John Gordon (U) ... Mr. .1. 0*(’onmir 

Solicitor-General Mr. J. O’Conkob Mr. J. O’Commor (L) 

Vice-President of Depart- 
ment of Agrioulture ... Mr. T. W. RttsrEll ... Mr. T. W. RusErll (L) 

A number of changes were also made in the appointments to the Royal Household. 


Owing mainly to tho illnoEH both of Mr. TJoyd 
Ooorge and of Mr. Asquith, who ivaa naturally 
expocted to take part in aiiy debate, a fortnight 
elapsed betw’eeq the formation of the new 
Government and the first explanation of its 
policy to Parliament. The political crisis in 
England has been examined in the preceding 


pages purely as a crisis in the conduct of the 

war, a crisis arising out of the conflict of opinion 
concerning the methods required to seciirc the 
victory at which all parties were aiming. It 

was, however, no accident that the period of 
the crisis coincided with the most formidable 
outburst of ** peace talk ** that there had yet 
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Statoa. The story of the Oonnan oveitiinw of 
December, 1916, and of President Wilson's 
intervention miist be told elsewhere, but the 
sequence of events is essential to an ander- 
standin^ of events in Kiif^land. On Dc^c^inbor 7 
Mr. Lloyd (leorge b(<eame Prime Minister ; on 
December 12 the Central Powers sent itheir 
proposal of fxsace negotiations to t he Allies ; 
on December 20 the American Not e “ suggesting 
a course of action with roganl U) tho present 
war wan coniiiiiinicMitocI in all tlio 
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MR. W. BRACE. 

ParlUmentary Under-Secretaryg Home Office. 

been, and that Mr. Lloyd George, owing to 
circumstances only very indirectly connectc<l 
with the political crisis itself, came into power 
with tho task not only of reorganizing and 
I'eadjusting methods, but of reaffirming tho 
determination of the Empire and its Allies to 
win the war. His first speech as Prime Minister 
had to dofd with formal German peace over 
turoi ; the first task of his War Cabinet was to 
reply to Notes about peace from the enemy 
Powers and from the President of tho United 





MR. G. N. BARNBS. 
PcniioM Minister.'' 
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The truth was that tho delays and hesitations 
and weakness of the Coalition Government had 
during the last months of its career been ren- 
dered^ infinitely more i^erilous by the fact that 
Germany was seen to be preparing for what 
her Press called the diplomatic initiative *' — 
a desperate and determined effort to obtain 
peace by compromise*. Mr. Lloyd George arrived 
in office at this time not least- because he was 
pledged to d(*feat this effort, which he had 
clearly fort'soon. At tho end of September he 


soldiers wore inferior in training. He saw the Allied 
oauaes beaten all about tho ring. But he didn't appeal 
eithor to spectators or referee to stop tho fight on the 
ground that it was brutal. Nor did he oak that the 
rules bo changed. He took his punishment, even when 
beaten like a dog. He was a gome dog. Whenfbrcedto 
take refuge in a trench, when too badly used up to carry 
tho fight to his enemy, he hung on without whining, lb) 
fought off every attack. He bided his time. He on. 
dured without wincing. Ho worked without flagging- 
And at this time and under those conditions what whh 
the winning German doing ? Was ho worrying over the 
terrible slaughter ? No ; ho was talking of annexing 
Belgium and Poland as a result of his *' victory." And 
while he was remaking the map of Europe without the 



GHRLSRA PBNSIONRRS 

Making cigarettes for their eomrades wounaed in the war. 


had spoken as follows to Mr. Roy Howard. 
President of tho United i’ress of America : 

Spurting terms are pretty well understood wherever 
English is spoken. I am qiiito sure they are understood 
ill America. Well. then. The British soldier is a good 
sportsman. He enlisted in this war in a sporting spirit 
— in tho host souse of that term. He wont in to see fair 
play to a small nation trampled upon by a bully. Ho 
is fighting for fair play, lie has fought as a good 
sportsman. By the thousands he has died a good 
sportsman. He has novor asked anything more than a 
sporting chance. He has not always had that. When 
lie couldn't get it, ho didn't quit. Ho played the game. 
Ho didn't squeal, and ho has eortaiiily never asked 
anyone to sriueal for him. 

Under the cirenmstancos tho British* now that the 
fortunes of the game have turned a bit, ore not disposed 
to stop because of tho squealing clone by Germans or 
done for Gennans by probably well-meaning but n^is- 
guided sympathisers and humanitarians. 

For two yean the British soldier had a bad i-ime — ^no 
one knows so well as he what a bad time. He was sadly 
inferior in equipment. The vast majority of the British 


slightost regard to tho wishes of its people the British 
people were preparing to pay the price we knew must 
be paid for time to got an Army ready. It is one thing 
to look book on the pounding tho Britidi soldier took in 
the first two yean of the war ; but it was a different 
thing to look forward as he did and know that boating 
ccnild not be avoided. 

During these months, when it seemed the finish of the 
British Army might come quickly. Germany elected to 
make this a fight to a finish with England. The Britisli 
soldier was n^ouled and hold in contempt. Now wo 
intend to see that Germany has her way. The fight 
must be to a finish — to a knook-out. 

The whole world — including neutrals of the liigheat 
purposes and humanitarians with the best of motives — 
must know that there can bo no outside interferenciO at 
this stage. Britain asked no intervention when she was 
unprepared to fight. She will tolerate none now that 
die is prepared until the Prussian military despotism is 
broken beyond repair. 

In the British determination to cany the fight to a 
deoisive finish there is something more than the natural 
demand for vengeance. The inhumanity and tho 
pitUosaness of the fighting that must oome before a 
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liMting peace is poaeible is not comparable with the 
i^ruolty that would bo involved in stopping the war 
while there remains the possibility of civilization again 
being menaced from the same quarter. Peace now or 
at any time before the final and complete elimination of 
ibis menace is unthinkable. No man or no nation with 
the slightest understonding of the temper of the citizen 
army of Britons, which tpok its terrible hammering 
without a whine or a grumble, will attempt to call a 
halt now. 

There is neither clock nor calendar in the British Army 
to-day. Time is the least vital factor. Only the rifsult 
1 ‘ounts — not the time coriMiiincKl in achieving it. It 
took England 20 years to defeat Napoleon, and the first 
Ifi of those yoars wero black with British defeat. It 
will not take 20 years to win this war, but whatever time 
is required it will bo done. 

* And 1 say this recognizing that wo have only begun 
to win. There is no diHposition on our Ki<1e to fix llie 
hour of ultimate victory after the first success. Wo 
have no deUisioti that the war is nearing an cud. We 
have not the slightest doubt as to how it will end. 

lliore are, and there will be, no cpiitt-ors among the 
Allies. ** Never again '* has become niir battle cry. At 
homo the suffering and the sorrow is great and is growing. 
.‘Vs to the war zone, its terrors are indescribable. I have 
just visited the battlofiolds of Prance. I stood os it 



{EUioU iy Fry, pheto. 

MR. NBVILLB CHAMBBRLAIN. 
Director-General National Servioe. 


wore at tho door of Hell, oud sow myrimls marching 
into tho furnace. I saw sumo coming out of it HCorcho<l 
and mutilated. This ghastliness must never again bo 
re-enaotod on this earth, and one methtnl at least of 
('nstiring that end is the infliction of such fuinishment 
upon the perpetrators of this outrage against himionity 
that the temptation to emiilato their exploits will be 
eliminated from the hearts of the evil-minded amongst 
tho rulers St men. That is the mooning of Uri tain's 
resolve. 

It w8iH becaiiso lio held oncli convictions 
that Mr. Lloyd George, patient yet a little 
longer, at last overthrew a Qovemniont and a 
Hystem which were incapable of securing victory. 


When Mr. Lloyd George met the House of 
ConimotiH on Decoinbiv 19 his first business, lu* 
has boon acson, was to deal with the Goniinii 
peace overtures. As to tho fall of the Coafition, 
he contented liimself with saying that ho could 
not accept as complete tho various accounts 
which had been given, but that this was not the 
time for “ issues that excite irritation or contro- 
versy or discussion.** Ho then tumeil to the now 
Govermnciit and its tasks. He pointed out in 
the first place that tho fiiiu^tions of tho IViino 
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CAPTAIN CHARLES BATHURST. 
Parliamintary Secretary, Food Control Department. 


Miiiister^ind ttie Lc'iider of the House had been 
separated because it was utterly impossible for 
any one man to undertake both func^tions. In 
throe main characteristics the now adniinistra- 
lion departed from precedent; they wen^ the 
concentration of the Executive in a very few 
hands, the choosing of men of administrative 
and business capacity rathiT than men of 
Parliamentary experieuci*, and a franker and 
fuller recognition of the [lartncrship of labour 
in tlm govermnent of the coiiiilry. “ A t.'abinct 
of 2S,’* said Mr. Lloyd George^ “was ratliiT 
top-heavy fora gale.’* And again, “ You cannot 
run a war with a Sanhedrin.” 

Having replied to various criticisms of the 
new system, Mr. Lloyd Georgia sketched in 
outline the main problems b«?fore tho new 
Government and the main features of tbiur 
policy. Ho attached great importance to the 
new Ministry of Labour. As to shipping, it was 
“the jugular vein which, ij severed, would 
destroy the life of the nation,*’ and the Govern- 
ment intended to treat shipping as thcj railways 
had been treateil, and during tho war “ to 
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nationalize shiiiping in the real nense of the 
term.” The “ prodigious profits made out of 
fi'eights ” were contributing to the high price of 
comnfodities, and making it difficult to deal 
with labour : this was ” intolerable.” They 
intended to deal not only with existing sliips 
hut with new construction to make up “the 
wastage which is inevitable when you are 
dealing with such piratical methods as- those 
which have characterized the maritime policy 
of the (Jennan Empire.” The food problem was 
a rloiible problem — of distribution and produc- 
tion. They had secured the best brains ih the 
(‘oiintry to deal with it. They must ask the 
country to make sacrifices, but the sacrifices 
must be equal ; ‘‘ over-consumption of the 
affluent must not b<3 allowed to create a shortage 
for the less well-to-do.” As to production, 
** every available square yard must bo made to 
produce food.” As to man-power, Mr. JJoyd 
Cieorge said : 

T have hitherto talkeil lar^coly of the mobilization of 
the material roAourcoM of the nation. 1 now come to 
the mtibilization of the labour mKorvoa of the country, 
which are e%’ori more vital to our buccoam than the 
former. Without this — lot iw moke no miAtoke — we 
Hhall not be able to pull throuKh. Ji in not the mere 
haphazard law of Hupply and demand that will accom- 
plinh that which ia iieceAsary to save the nation within 
the time that it in OHHcntial it Hhould be octcompliRhed. 
ft iH not a quoHtion of yean ; it ia a qucHtion of montha, 
IM'rhapM of woekB. And unloHM not merely the material 
reHoiirveH of tho country, but the labour of the country, 
i«t uaed to the boat advantage, and every man is called 
upon to render hucIi Hervico t<i the State hh ho can boHt 
give, victory is beyond our reach. 

'I'ho problem with which wo are confronted in a difficult 
one. Nearly a year ago we deciderl that in order to 
maintain our ormioH in tho field the nation munt have 
complete control over all its military mHoiircea in men. 
Qiit it is impoAHible to take inon into the Army without 
withdrawing them fniin civil employment of greater or 
IcHH iililiiy, and it hoH boon our object-~an objenst that 
bocrornHH inuro and more plain oa time goes on, and 
which woB patent to tho late Administration os well as 
to oiirHolvoH — to ORtabliah such a ayatem of recruj[ting 
as will oiiMiire that no man ia taken into the Arm||^who 
irt capable of rendering more useful aorvico in industry. 


To complete our plan for the organisation of all the 
national reaoiiroea, we ought to have power to see that 
every man who is not token Into the Army, whatever hin 
position or rank, really ia employed on work of national 
importance. 

Mr. Lloyd George announced that Mr^ Neville 
Chamberlain, Lord Mayor of Birmingham, hivj 
accepted the new office of Director-General of 
National Service. The civil and military sides 
of the directory would be entirely separate, and 
it was not proposed to make any changes as 
regarded recruiting for military service. As 
regarded civilian service, Mr. Lloyd George 
explained the new plan as follows : 

Tt is proposed that the Director of National gnrvicu 
shall proceed by the scheduling of industries and of scr- 
vices according to their essential character during f he war. 
Certain industries ore regarded as indispensable, and tbs 
IJeportments concerned will indent upon the Directed 
of National Servioe for tho labour which they require 
for those services, and other services will be ratiuiioil 
in such matt-era os labour, raw material, and^ power. 
Labour that is set free from non-essential and rationml 
industries will be available to set free potential soldiers 
who are at present exempted from military service, atid 
to increase the available supply of labour for essential 
services. 

This labour will be invited to enrol at once and In* 
registered os war workers on linos analogous to tin; 
existing munitions volunteers, with similar provisions as 
to rates of pay and separation allowance. I have no 
doubt that when it is realized how essential to t.ho lift* 
of t-lio nation it is that tho servires f>f every man shoiilil 
be put to tho best use we shall secure an adeqiiali' 
supply of volunteers. Wo are taking immediate steps 
to secure by this means the men we want. We sliall 
begin os soon as may be to classify industries and iiivits 
the enrolinoiit of volunteers. If it is found impossibln 
to got tho numbers we require — and I hope it will btf 
possible — we shall not hesitate to come to Parliament nufl 
ask Parliament to release us from pledges given in oLIut 
circumstances and to obtain tho necessary pownr for 
rendering our plans fully effective. Tho nation is 
fighting for its life, and it is entitled to the best s(*rvicfcs 
of all its sons. 

Tho now Government got quickly into their 
stride, and, when Parliament was proroguc^d in 
Christmas weok. It was on a note of confidence 
inspired by the coming of now men and the 
promise of new moasuros. 




CHAPTER CLXIV. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN EASTERN 
EGYPT, 1915-1916. 

SirMMABY OP Kvknts IN Eastkrn EtiYPT. llMo-lSlO SiR Alkx. Wilson s Canal Dkkknck Plans 

■ -Minob BrAin ON THK Canal IN 19li5 CkbmansanoTubksPrkpabeaXkwOkkknsivk- H ii'KK«:rr 
OP Russian Su«!Ka8K« IN Abmknia - <!kn. Mi-bray Takes Over the Comm ano—Thk “ Okkknsivk 
Depbncb Bwiluino op a Railway Across Sinai RnoiiN The Katia Reverse- -JJijkioab 
Attack Repitlseu Kl Arish Homiied Ski-onoTurco-Cekman Invasion Rai-i'i.k op Roman i - 
Tiibks Driven Back - -British .Advance to Kl .Arish and Rapa Events in the Sudan, IIH 'i 

1010 At.i Dinar op Darpur Killed (Iuardino the Red Ska Coa.st Aden Oi-krations 

Sheikh Said Taken Turkish Attk.mit to Seize Pehim Island British Reverse at Laiik.i 

Afl£ASUHEH rOtt THE DePKNCK OF THE PoRT. 


A VTIOH the defeat, in February, 1915, 
of the first attempt by tli(^ Turks to 
invade Kgypt by way of Sinai and the 
Suez Canal, deseribod in V'ol. IV., 
(’hap. LXXIII., there followed a period of 
eoniparative calm on the Kostem frontier of 
that country. Tho Dardanolk's exp*‘ditioii 
held a large part of tho Ottoman forces 
in Gallipoli and 'riirktsh troops had also to 
be found to make good the wastage caused 
by tho sueeesses of the Russian Army of the 
f'aiieasus. I'ho situation w'as altered to fho 
advantage of the Turks by the withdrawal of 
tho Allies from Gallipoli at tho I’lose of 1915, 
hut tho entry of the Russians into Erzenim, 
in February, 1916, again caused a depletion of 
the Turkish garrison in Syria. Tho 'Purks, 
however, had not abamlonod their design of 
again invading Egypt, and this design was 
ftu'ilitated by their eon tinned occupation of 
the Sinai Peninsula. When Turkey joined in 
the Groat War the Anglo -Egyptian uiithoritios 
hod made no attempt to defend Sinai, which 
though ge(*graphically part of Asia has politi- 
cally always been an Egyptian dependency. 
Save for one or two stations on the Gulf of Suez 
Sinai was abandoned and the defence of Egypt 
on tho east undertaken on tho banks of the 
Vol. X.— Part 128. 3^5 


Suez Cunal itself. Military exigeiKries may 
have iiec(^ssitated this deoisiem, but it was 
clearly iincktsirable that tho enemy should be 
allowed closely to approac.di the main artery 
of eommunicatioii between EiiropcA and the 
East, an artery of the gnuitest importance to 
the Rritish Empire'. '^I’lie true line of dfifenco 
was to the east, in tho Sinai Peninsiila. ITp 
to the beginning of 1916 it was not found possi' 
bio, how'over, to do more than guard the (^aiial, 
and small parties of the eiaany w'ore ablc^ 
throughout 1915 to i;arry on a polic^y of pin- 
pricks against the Suez defeiieo forces. 

(iea. Sir Archibald Murray, who in *Janiiar 3 \ 
1916, took over the tiefenco of Kastern Egypt 
from Gen. Sir John Maxwell, Isvsides completing 
the defences of tho Canal zone, decides I to pn'ss 
back the Turks from the Sinai IVninsula. 11 is 
first objective was tho cultivnterl anwi or oasis 
of Katia, through w'hiedi runs the northern 
roail across the peninsula from Egypt to 
Pakstino arid Syria. Gen. Murray be^^an to 
build a railway to Katia, and several places in 
that n'gion were occupied by British troops 
with the object of protecting the railway 
parties. Hero in April; 1916, two squadrons of 
Worcestershire Yeomanry w’cre* ovoni’helmed 
in a surprise at tack by a largely superior body 
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COL. KRESS VON KRESSENSTBIN, 
Gomniindad the Turkish forces. 

of llio onemy, while at another spot a tliirtl 
squaclroii of Worcostcrshires and a squadron 
of Gloucestershire Yeomanry were almost 
entirely wiped out. Not long after this reverse 
British forces were nevertheless firmly estab- 
lished just w'cst of Katia. The British in 
Eastern Egypt then consisted chiefly of English 
yeomanry, English and Scots I'orritorial regi- 
ineuts. the 2nd Australian and New Zealand 
Anny Corps (which included the Anzac 
Mounted Division) and Indian troops (including 
Imperial Service troops). 

In July, 1916, at the hottest season of the 


year, when operations in the desert on a con- 
siderable scale were n6t probable, the Turks 
began an advance from El Arish, a town near 
the eastern end of the northern route across 
Sinai and within the Egyptian border. Tht) 
enemy force, commanded by Col. Kress von 
Kressenstein, consisted of some 18,000 pickei l 
troops admirably equipped. It speedily estah- 
lished itself ^ the eastern part of the Katia 
area. Major-Gen. Lawrence was given locsl 
command of the British force and in a series of 
engagements early in August the Turks wem 
completely defeated, their casualties amounting 
to 60 per cent, of the troops engaged. The 
enemy retired to El Arish. The British lino 
was then advanced and the building of tho 
railway, and the laying of water pipes, was 
pushed on energetically. The result of much 
preparation was seen in December, 1016, w'hcn 
the British reocoupied El Arish, and defeated 
at Maghdaba, south of El Arish, a Turkish 
coluiim 2,000 strong, over 1,300 men being 
made prisoners. The Maghdaba success \va.s 
followed by another British advance, and on 
Jan. 9, 1917, tho Turks were driven from Rsfa, 
on tho borders of Palestine. Thus northern 
Sinai w^os completely cleared of the enemy. 

It was not only by direct attacks upon Egypt 
that the Turks sought to threaten British com- 
munications with India and the Far East. They 
endeavoured to strike a blow at the entrance 
to the Red Sen, and they advanced to the neigh- 
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liourhood of Aden, the safest natural harbour 
iMitvireen Suez and India. As early as Novom- 
hor, Ottoman troops from Yemen entensd 
the Aden Protectorate, and from Sheikh Said 
inode an attempt to seize Porim, an island in 
(ho Straits of Bab-el -Mandeb. In July, 1915, 
iifi attempt to prevent the Turks from occupying 
Laiiej, a town some 25 miles north of Aden, 
proved unsuccessful, and the British were forced 
to retreat. Two months later the Turks 
liincamped near Aden were severely handled by 
Indian troops and steps were taken which 
ensured to the British control of the landward 
approaches to the port. The Turks, however, 
remained in possession of most of the Aden pro- 
ioctorato and the situation had not materially 
altered at the close of 1910. 

In the Sudan, during the period under review, 
the campaign agaiast Dcufur (April-Dee., 1910) 
was brought to a successful conclusion and other 
measures taken for the tranquillity of that 
country. Moreover, a vigilant land patrol of the 
African shores of the Rod Sea by Egyptian 
forces greatly aided the ships of the Royal Navy 
in preventing hostile communications with the 
Turks on the Arabian coast of that sea. 

Major-Gen. Alex. Wilson, who was in com- 
mand of tho Suez Canal defences when Djt'inal 
Pasha mode his attack in February, 1915, 
continued to hold that post for nearly a year.* 
Tn his difficult task he displayed, to quote Sir 
Jolin Maxwell, “ ability, tact and resource,” 
and in recognition of his services ho was created 
a K.C.B. That he did not undertake ” tho 
prganization of tho offensive dofonco ... a 
pressing matter hitherto untouched,” as bir 
Archibald Murray stated in dealing with tho 
situation in January, 1910, may be explained 
by tho constant changes in, and groat diminu- 
tion of, the strength of tho troops under his 
command. The force originally allotted to the 
defence of tho Canal was that known as tho 
Indian Expeditionary Force ” E.” In Febru- 
ary, 1015, it was incroosod by tho East Lan- 
cashire Division, Territorial Force, the Now 
^Zealand Infantry Brigade, and other troops, and 
in that month and in March Sir Alex. Wilson 
had under his command 30,000 men. But it 
was one of the difficulties of the position in 
Egypt that frequent and urgent calls were 
made upon the forces the re to supply troops for 

• The first officer in oommiind of the Canel Menoes 
Wes Col. W. a. Walker (commanding 0th Indian 
'General Wilson took over the command on November is, 
lOU. 


other theatres of war. Some idea of the im- 
pediments under which Gen. Wilson laboured 
was given by Sir John Maxwell in his despatch 
of March 1, 19iii : ^ 

Sir A. Wilson's force (wrote denoral Mnxwcll) wni* 
gnuiiially reduced by calls on it for other iheaints ; <hii» 



OENBKAL SIR ARCHIBALD MURRAY, 
* K.C.B., D.S.O., 


Commandinf in EiypL 


ho Snth BriRiwIo, undor M»ior-Oi<m>mI Sir H. Co*. 
CCM.O., O.H., O.S.t., was wot ••allil>«l> i 
o’qiimitly tho l*uiiial.i-Mahomn<tan iMUt^ions of that. 
>rii:ade wm. wrilhdmwn Imiii tlm IMum-iila and r.|pla.N><l 

,y Oorkha baltalioiw takoii from briKa>kw on tho Canid : 
L douldo companion of Sikh, from tho I-aji»l» Impona 

I5lh SlkhM, and ovory Britinh and Indian o W who 
•ould bo Kparod woo owit lo replnro "«"""" 1®" ' “j® 
loth Bri«ndo. undor Major-tlniiorol 0. J. MoIIiks, V.t,., 
Tvl : ;»nt to Basrah : tbo 2«.b Br un.kir 

Mnior-Oenorol Sir O. ynnafitinaband, hX.I.K. Cdt-. 
loM winl flrKt to Aden ond then to Uiwroh : tho forco ww 
rnHher woakonod by Uto ox. hanj?e of t.nwl 
Indian divWoiw in Kra-iee with sorno of the l««t hat 
talions on the Canal. 

In those circumstances it was hardly possible 
cffeoUvoly to organise the Canal Defence Forces 
for the “ offenflive dofcncti.” It should also be 
remembered that during a large part of 19L. 
hopes were centred on the success of the Dor- 
dandles adventure, which would have rendered 
an offensive defence in Sinai umjeecssary, nor 
is them any indication in Gen. Maxwells 
dispatches that lie contemplated anything 
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xnnro than the “stationary” <1ofoiice of the 
Suez Canal. But tlie governing; factor was the 
iiiiinber of troops available, and in November, 
Jill 5, Con. Maxwell was hani put to find an 
adequate force to deal with the peril to Kgypt 
< aused by the Seiiiissi invasion on the west. Nor 
was it until the arrival of South .\friean troops 
from Kngland that the decisive? blow against 
the Soniissi could be strii'k (March. 191(5).* 

The physical featurcjs of the Sinai P(?ninsula 
are described in Chapter LXX III. Here it is 
iieccjssary to chnil in any detail only with the 
northern third of the peninsula, that facing 
the Mediterraiuuin. 'Fliis third is mainly a 
sandy desert, with occasional areas of culti- 
vation and a suflicient number of wells to 
enable small boilies of travellers to cross with- 
out serious rliscoiiifort. 'Flii? central section is 
a stony tableland girded by high hills ; the 
.southcTii thiril is a imiss of ruggCMl mountains, 
in which military ofienitions on a large scale arc 
imvctically impossible. The central, tableland. 
se<?tion is that most (?asily traversed by troops 
with guns ami hca\'y eqiiipmc*nt, and over it 
i)j(?mal I’aslia had passed in his aborti\e attaek 
<11 thi* (*:mal. Aft(*r that event the main 
military operations were confined to the nor- 
thern, or sand desert, section of the p(*iiinsula. 

■' F«ir the SoiiiisMi iiiva'iidii n o Vol. IX. i’hitfiter (JXI.V. 


8f«) 

The lurks innintaini^d small garrisons at 
several places ii/ilie tableland and a larger 
force at NakhI, in the central part of that region. 





tour KOSSAIMA. 


whence tlie Pilgrims' road goes MOiith-ea.st to 
Akaha» and to Ma'an out I k^ lledja/, railway ; and 
north-<?ast to Kossaima, Kl.Viidjiiand Meersludw*. 
J5y tlie iiiit limn of 1 9 lot he Turks had earned the 
railway from Damav.eiis and .feriisnlem sr>iith 
to Bei'ishelm and it was tliem-e eontinued 
towards Auilja AM the imlientions pointed 
to their intimtion of again using the ronh* 
across th(.‘ tableland for an iidviinet' nn Kgypt. 
They appear to have* been deterred from thi.^^ 
enterprise by the iiMMVaires takcai by Sir 
Archibald Murray to deny them the use of the 
watering places at the western end of tin 
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tableland. Moreover, while' the tableland The raids met with scant success, but they 

route was the best for the ehemy the caravan necessitated constant vigilance on tlio part of 

road across the desert a little south of the the Defence Force. Gen. Wilson had one 

Mediterranean was the most natural route hundred miles of front to guard, from Suez to 

for a British advance, and that advance being Port Said, and on over two-thirds of this front 

mode the Turks were compelled to meet it. enemy parties might be expected on any and 

<On this route the railway base of the Turks every night. Gen. Wilson, ably assisted by his 

was at Chiza.) 1’hiis the chief fighting took Chief of Staff, Brig-Gen. A. H. Bingley, C.I.E., 

place on terrain chosen by General Murray. had divided the Canal zone into four sections— 



ONE OF THE SUEZ CANAL DEFENCES. 


No. 1 at Suez, No. 2 nt Isinailia (where were 
general headquarters), No. 3 at Port Said, anti 
a naval section on the Bitter Lakes. Constant 
patrols were maintained on the Canal and on its 
east or Sinai bank. The defenders hmf a 
tiresome and onerous tliity, aggravatetl by the 
great heat and blinding dust-storms, and, at* 
first, lock of adequate shelter from the sun. In 
March, 1915, an outbreak of dysentery occurred 
in one battalion, while others were affected, 
though loss seriously. Later on the health 
of the troops steadily improved, one thing 
which helped to maintain it being the ability 
to bathe in the Canal. The moral of the men 
was well maintained. Groat credit w’fls due 


The minor encountci's were, however, the 
result of the activity of small enemy parties 
in every section of the peninsula. 

Considerable enterprise was shown by the 
enemy in carrying out their pin-prick policy, 
which may be said tr> have lasted from the 
repulse of Djemal Pasha in February, 1916, to 
the end of November in the same year.* The 
chief object was to damage the Suez Canal and 
block the traffic. They also tried to damage the 
railway 'J'he louder of most of the raids was a 
certain Beduin chief named Rizkalla Salim. 

— w * — 

* The more important eiicoimtora between the oiiorny 
and the defence force in the period February -Juno, 1915 
tire described in Chapter LXXIII. 
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to the troops fop the way in wliich Dio duty of 
guarding the Canal was performed ; indifferent 
troops would have been demoralized. They 
received valuable help from part of the 30tli 
Squadron, Royal Flying Cor]is, under Major 
8. 1). Massy. From their headquarters at 
Ismailia the airmen carried out daily rocoii- 
iiaissanees without a single important accident. 

The daring of the raiders was illustrated by 
a little incident which happened on May 29. 
Under cover of darkness a small party rt^aehed 
the shore of the Little Bitter Lake, and wmling 
out, boarded a pile driver, destroying onc< 
small boat and taking prisoner an Italian 
employed by the Suez Canal Company. An 
alarm was given and pursuit undertaken from 
the nearest post, but the Beduin got away, 
taking the unfortimato Italian with Diem. 
Enterprises of this kind were simply annoying. 
The only occasion on wlii<^li the 'Purka did 
damage of any moment was (»n Juno 30 when 
the British merchant steumc*r Teresias struck 
a iiiiiio near the south end of Die Little Bitter 
l^ake. An enemy party had succeediHl in 
passing the British outposts, had reached the 
lake, waded out to the main channel, eluded 
the naval launches on patTol duty and laid the 
mine in the fairway. Owing to the skilful 
handling of the Teresias, and the prompt action 
of the Canal Company’s oHicials, the ship, t hough 
somewhat badly damageni, was towed clc'ar and 



AN ARAB. 

The' photograph illuKtrstcs the difficulty of 
obtaining foothold in the Hand. 

taken to Alexandria for repair. l’lic» ocMudent 
blockiHl the trallie on the Canal for 14 hours. 
This was Die grcMitest success iwhievcnl by the 
enemy in his endeavours to cut communica- 
tions bi'tvveen the Mediterranean and India. 

TnqKTial Service Troops had the cn*dit of a 
little affair in which the organizer of the (.■anal 
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raids lost his life. On November 23 a squadron 
of Mysore Lancers, operating ^15 miles oast of 
Kantara came upon a fowe of 60 to 70 Turks, 
the advance body of a raiding party 200 strong. 
TUq Kancers pursued the enemy for several 
miles, killing seven, capturing 12, and wounding 
many others. Among the dead the body of 
the sheikh Hi/.kalla Salim was identified. 

At this period, the close of 1915, the Turks 
and (lennans were making sorious preparations 
for another advance on Egyf)t. The Allies* 
campaign in Gallipoli had failed, and the advance 
on Bagdad had turned into a retreat, while the 
conquest of Serbia by tho Central Powers and 


indeed expended in Germany on “ the Army 
of Egypt ’* and Gorman troops were sent U\ 
Constantinople — though not four army corps. 
Few Germans, save officers, reached Syria. 
Hut Gorman guns, German ammunition, aiid 
German equipment of all l<inds arrived in Syria 
where in January, 1916, Djemal ** undoubtedly 
had at his disposal the troops, amounting to 
2.'>(),00() men or more, necessary for ’* an attack 
on the Suez Canal.* An attack at that time, 
while tho campaign against the Senussi on the 
western border of Egypt was in full progress, 
seemed very promising to tho enemy and was 
expected in England. The work of the Royal 



AUSTRALIAN FIELD AMBULANCE. 


Bulgaria allowed both men and iminitionH to 
be semt from Germany to Constantinople. 
During Novemljt^r some 150 German officers 
designated for service with “ the Army of 
Egypt ” passed througli Sofia on their way to 
Syria, where Djemal Pasha was gathering 
together a big army. The Germans talked of 
sending four army corps to his aid and of an 
invasion of Egypt by half a million men. 
Feverish haste was shown in pushing forward 
the construction of tho tunnels on the Taurus 
and Arnaniis sections of the Bagdad railway, 
a4 their comph^tion w*ould give continuous 
railway connexion with Southern Syria, while 
the Berlin newspapers were instructed to declare 
that the ** decisive action *’ which was to end 
tho war was to bo an irresistible blow at 
Britain's highroad to India. Much effort was 


Flying Corps in Sinai and that of the Naval Air 
Service, which observed by seaplane the garri- 
sons of Southern Syria, did not, however, dis- 
close any concentration of enemy troops for an 
attack oil the Canal on a large scale. And what - 
evt^r plans the enemy may have made had soon 
after to be put aside. Tho remarkable winter 
offensivo of Gen. Yudenitch in the moun- 
tains of Armenia, crowned by the capture of 
Erzerum in February, 1916, with losses to the 
Turks approximating 100,000 men and many 
guns, completely altered the situation, 'fhe 
garrisons in Syria were gradually reduced until 
it was estimated that not more than 60,000 
soldiers wore left in that province. 

Gen. Sir Archibald Murray took over tho 
command in Eastern Egypt at tho moment 
* Oen. Sir Ai^ibald Murray's dUpatch of June 1, 1010. 
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when expectation of a renewed invasion was 
KTeatest. He opened general headquarters at 
Istnailia on January 22, 1916. On February 16 
following tho fall of Erzoruin dissipated tlie 
danger for tho time being of an atttick on tho- 
Canal, as climatic reasons rendered it essent ial 
that an offensive by an army largo enough to 
cross Sinai and retain strength to strike a hard 
against the Canal must be begun before 


the middle of March. The hiiccohh of the KiisHiaii 
Anny of tho Caucasus allowed the British time 
to reorganize their defences. Sir Arcliibald 
Murray had difTiculties to meet of the same* 
character as those which had hampered Sir 
Alex. Wilson. Kgypt had dovelope<l into an 
intonnediate base and clearing* slat ion for the 
Indian troops serving in Franco and the 
Mediterranean, and for the Salonika force. It 
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\vu4 also a training centre for Australian and 
New Zealand troo])s, while the Itiiporial S<?hool 
of Jnstruction at Zoitiin trained ohieers in all 
branches of warfare. The Medical Branch was 
of very large proportions, as to FJgypt hod come 
the bulk of the sick and wounded from Gallipoli. 
The number of t hese men Avas so groat as almost 
for a time to turn Egypt into one huge hospital. 

Those factors made more arduous the work of 
])orfecting the offensive-defence in Sinai. Sir 
Arcliibald Murray, however, obtained a freer 
hand on Sir John Maxwell's departure for 
Europe. He took over the command of all the 
Imperial forces in Egypt on March 10. The 
period of dual control had lasted barely two 
months. The Egyptian Army rrmiained under 
command of the Sirdar, Sir Keginald Wingate, 
who at that time (March, 1910) had to meet the 
threatening situation in the Sudan caused by 
the renunciation of his allegiance by the Sultan 
of Darfur. Sir Archibald Murray had in this 
connexion to contemplate the ** loan ” of 
British troops to the Sirdar, and he did, in 
fact, take over the defence of tho reach of the 
Mile from Assuan to Wadi Haifa. 

From March onward the rapid embarkation 
of troops for France considerably depleted 
Gon. Murray'A forces. Among the troops to 
leave was the famous Anzoc Corps. Gen. Bird- 
wood left behind, however, tho Light Horse 


regiments of that Corps. Thes'^ were formed 
into tho An/ao Mounted Division and were 
incorporated in the 2nd Australian and New 
Zealand Army Corps, composed partly of con- 
tingents recently arrived in l^gypt. This corps 
came formally into existence on March 27. It was 
t*omman(lod by Lieut. -Gen. Sir Alex. Godley, 
oiul consisted of the 4th Australian Divisir)o 
(under Gon. Sir Herbert V. Cox), the .'>th 
Australian Division (Major-Gen. Hon. J. Mac- 
Cay) and tho Anzac Mounted Division (Major- 
Gen. H. G. Chauvel). This corps was assigned 
to the No. 2, or I smai lie,. section of the Canal 
Defences, but it wais later on employed in the 
No. 1, or Port Said, section, reinfo x?ing th«» 
Territ^>rials and Yeomanry there. In tho I’ort 
Said section Gen. Horne at first commanded. 
On his departure for France the command 
flcvolved, on April 12, upon Maj jr-Gen. the 
Hon. H. A. Lawrence. 

With regard to the stationary defences of the 
Suez Canal, Gen. Murray completed tho work* 
l)egun by Gen. Wilson. They condsted in the 
construction of fortified ivorks, the building 
of roads and light railways and the laying down 
of pipe-lines. 'VDiflicultios of water supply on 
the oast bank of tho C.mal were inoroasod by 
shortage of piping : labour troubles hod 
delayed tho progress of roads and railwajrs, 
guns had still to bo omplaced, and no part 
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of the front defence lino was actually occupied 
by troops [in January, 191B].” ♦ 

The supply of deficiencies was taken in hand 
and by the end of May 114 miles of roods, 154 
miles of pipe-lines and 252 miles of railway 
were laid. The railways wore mostly of narrow 
gauge running alongside the Canal and to 
neighbouring permanent posts. There was, 
however, one important exception. Cen. Mur- 
ray hod planned, and hod begun to build, a 
broad-gauge lino which, starting from Kantara, 
on the Suez Canal between Jsmailia and Port 
Said, was designed to bo carried ocjross the 
Sinai Peninsula and to serve as the main arU^ry 
of supply of tho troops as thoy advaiu^ed 
eastward. 

Gen. Murray rightly believed that the defence 
of Egypt should be undertaken not at tho 
Suoz Canal but on tho southern frontier of 
Palestine. 

For tho force under iny command (lie wrote) the only 
|Mi 4 sihlo line of mlvanco wom aloiij; tlio nortJierri line from 
Kniitara towards Katift and Kl Arish, and the ta-ik wom 
at unco taken up of exnmininj< tlio poMsihilitieH of nn 
ofloiiBive on this lino and milviuK tho pnibloin of main- 
taining a considorahlo for<;e at Kiitia tliiring the »ummer 

♦ Sir Awhilmid Murray’s di-patch, .lime 1. IttlO. 


moiitlirt. ... Ill my inomorandiun of February I.! 
oddroiMeil to the Chi^ of the Imperial Oeiiorai Staff . . . 

I fiUitetl that tho first etop towarilH miouriiiK the true ba^n 
for tho dofenco of Egypt woe on advantm to a Hiii table 
poAition east of Katia, and tho coilAtruction of a railway 
to Uiat place. * 

Sanction was given Gen. Murray to carry out 
his project, and hencefort.h an advance to Kl 
Arish was tho ultiinalie obje(*<tivo of his o[)ora- 
tions. Up to lUMirly tho oiid of February 
aerial roconnaissanco was tho only active 
military operation possible. Tho most notable 
achievement of tho airmen at this porioii wos^ 
tho destruction of tho oiuuny's power station 
at Pir Hiwsana, a place in tho tableland 85 
miles south-east of Kantara, tho base of the 
British air service. This raid of 170 miles 
out and home was carried out on February 20 
by six inaehiuos, four making tho main attack, 
and the others following to comploto the work 
of dpsiriietion. Forty boinlw wore dropped on 
the rosc^rvoir, buildings, and troriehcw at Bir 
Hassana, and oiii' airman, descending to 
000 ft., destroyed tho olcHdrie power station 
with a 100 lb. bomb. According to emo 
observer, the enemy eainp, wdieri the airmen 
left, looked like a volcano in eruption. As 
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Tiirkl-ih infantry were firing? on the Roro|j|anoH 
<me of the airmen swoo|H‘»1 (V^.)\\n from bohind 
to witliin 200 ft. of the ground aiid^opoiied 
tiro with IiLs mudfine gun on the troops, causing 
thf'tn^to scatter in all directions. 

The airmen not only bombed enemy posts 
imd depots in 45inai and kept Goii. Murray well 
inforiiied as t^> inovoments of enemy troops, 
they gave invaluable aid in the construction 
of much -needed maps of the district over which 
the British advarice w'as to be made. A new 
survey, on a largo scale, initiatcul by Mr. K. M. 
Dowson, Dirwtor General of the Kgyptian 
Survey Department, was carried out by tho 
'ropogrophical Sc'otion of tho Tntelligenco 
Branch. CoojM^ration in this survey was part 


within .*10 miles of the Canal ivere patrolled by 
British troops, and mobile columns were readv 
to d(Ui.l with enemy parties which approachtMl 
them. If the enemy were to appear in strength 
the instructions to tho mobile columns w-ere tf» 
demolish thcj rock cisterns before retiring. (In 
tho ccaitral section of the peninsula water is 
not always found in wells, it is also collected in 
cisterns cut so as to catch the w'aters brought 
down the wadis after rain. ) The work of guard - 
ing the watering places led to many encounters 
wit h bodies of 'Piirks and Beduin. Tho most 
notable was the result of a reconnaissance 
carried out between April 1 1 and l.'i to J if Jaffa, 
where a fairly strong Turkish party, aecoinpaniecl 
by Europeans, was engaged in boring op(*rat ions. 
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of tho routine work of tho Rpyal Flying Corpsj 
Tho survey was based on experience, gained in 
Gallipoli, of the production of trench maps 
from aeroplane photographs, controlled by 
ordinary field survey methods ; and the map 
bascHl on this double plan was, it is believed, 
the first entirely constructed on this principle. 

While preparations for the advance from 
Kaiitara to Katia were in progre.ss, and after 
that ttdvance had begun, there was considerable 
tu!itivity in the other sections of the Canal 
defoheea. One of the main concerns of Gen. 
Murray w’as to obtain control of tho water 
auppHcs near tho Canal which might ser\’e tho 
enemy should he ^ cross tho tablclan<l from the 
Beersheba-Aiidja baH<\ By the middle of 
April all water supplies of any importance 


Jif Jaffa (Bir Gifgaffa) is a lialting place, east of 
the gr«.'at pool at Kr Rigm, on tlic route across 
the tableland taken by Djemal Pasha in 191.5. 

llie troops for tliiM enteppriw^ (saiil Oonoral Murrny) 
worn a squadron of tho fHh AiiHtralian Li^ht Horno 
Hogimont, aooorn ponied by a dotni’hment of Uikoiiir 
(>omol Corps, nnd ooriuiioiulod by Major Scott, H.S.O., 
»th .Australian Light Horse. Tho objertivo was fifty-two 
iiiilns from tho starting-point-, and a jumping off placo 
for tho attack, eight miles south-west of tho objective, 
was reached at 2.30 a.m. on April 1.3.-'\*From here an 
attofik was lauiiehod by throe troops upon tho enemy’s 
position at 0 a.in. The enemy, cut olT in their attempted 
retreat by the right Hanking party of tho attac^k, stood 
at bay on one of tho hills above tho village, and lost six 
men killed nnd five wounded before surrondoring. One 
Austrian lieuteiiant of engineers and 3.3 other prisoners 
were capturod, our own casualties being one man and 
one horse killed. 1'ho desiniction of the enemy’s comp 
was thoroughly carried out, a quantity of correspondence 
was taken, and the elaborate well-boring plant, which 
hod been at work for five months, wan completely 
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(iomolished. The manner in which this operation was 
carried out woe most creditable, botl) to the cominunder 
of the column and to all ranks composing it. 

Tho cisterns and pools at Er Rigm— 40 miles 
S.E. of Tsniailia— supplied by the waters of the 
Wfldi Um Miikshcib, and tho wells at Moia 
Harabp to the south of Er Rigm, were within 
the regular patrolling area of the British. As 
the lino of tho British advance was not across 
tho plateau this water was not needed by tho 
British, and to guard against any possibility 
of its use by tho Turks tho decision was made 
to empty Kr Kigin. This task was sucessfully 
executed in June by a column of Australian 
Light Horse, with detachments of engineers 
and of tho Bikanir Camel Corps, under tho 
cuiniiiaiid of Lieut. -Col. T. J. Todd, D..S.O. 
In four days and nights of continuous effort 
somo .'>•000,000 gallons of water were emptied 
from tho pools and rock cisterns, and this with 
tho destruction of tho wells at Jif Jaffa rendered 
waterless tho lost 60 miles of tlic tableland 
routo to tho Canal. A column of yeomanry 
<;o-operated with Col. Todd’s force and 
(lid very good work. Tho safe return to rail- 
lu‘ad of every man and animal of tho force 
was testimony suflicionb to tho ofTiciency of tho 
arrangements made for this little expedition. 

In the southern section of the Canal dofencf^s 
particular attention was paid to tho coustruc- 
lioii of forts which should cfftjutiially protect 
the town of Suez and Port 'rewfik. Djebel 
Murr, overlooking the Pilgrims’ Homl as it 
approaches Sik^z, was rendered alnujst impiuig- 
iiablo by tho labour of Indian troops, who also 
strongly fortiHod tho neigliboiiiing Wells of 
MoS4js (Ain Musa), traditionally identified with 
tho Klim of the Old Testament. Ain Musa, tho 
only place in Sinai where water was so abundant 
as greatly to impede tho digging of trenches, lies 
some 10 miles south-east of Suez, and to it a 
light railway was built. ‘ Tho work of fortify iim 
^he oasis was in progress in March when the 
Prince of Wales camu to Egypt as a .staff captain, 
and at Musa the Prinoo spent some time. Before 
^ Ituiving Egypt (on May 1) tho Prince also visited 
every section of tho Canal defences, and was 
present at insijections of tho British, Australian, 
Xew Zealand and Indian troops. His powers of 
«^ndurance wore marked, especially in long 
'lesort rides to visit tho front-line trenches, 
while the simplicity of his life and his unaffected 
=*nd unceremonious nature won for him the 
•affection of all ranks. 

There was little opposition from the Tiurks 
* o the advance to Katia. South and south-east 


of .tho village of that name is a zone fi^nnding 
some ir> miles with a water, supnlv suilicient 
to ninmtain permanently a largo body of tibops. 
By the beginning of April tho broad gauge, 
railw.ay Irom Kaiitara was approaching tho 
oa.sis,and to protect llio workmen building the 
line it was n('ecs.sary that tho region iinmodialely 
east of Kutia should be ki^pt clear of tho 
enemy. On April 2 a scpiadnjn of the Royal 
Olouccstershire Hussars (Olouce.ter.<.|iire Yeo- 
manry) under Liout.-Col. H. M. Yo ke, with * 
a dotachment of tlio over useful Bikanir 
Cor[)H, reconnoitred as far as Bir cl Abd, 15 
miles east of Katia village, meeting with no 
resistancic, and the next day Worcesiei'sbire 
Yeomanry reconnoitred to Bir ol .Magcibra, 

10 miles S.E. of Katia. Following these rt cron- 
iiaissanccs a larger body wtis moved into Katia, 
and on April 0 Brig.-Cen. E. A. Wiggin, com- 
manding the 5tli Mounted Brigade, took ovi'r 
tho command from Col. Yorke, being made 
ri^sponsiblo direct to tlio hcadipiarters of No. :i 
(Port Said) section. Ho speedily found that 
tho Turks did not Intend qiihitly to ne(|iiirsee 
ill tho British occupation of the region. When 

011 April 9 another reconn aissan cm > was made to 
Bir cl Abd by Worceslershiro Yeomanry a 
strong enemy party was enf'oiintered. and, 
though tho VV'orcostorshircs drove tlio Turks 
from tho ridge they occupied, y(‘t owing to the 
hea\y sapd their horses could not keep up the 
pursuit and tls^y withdrew. It was thriMi days 
later that the change in command of the I’nrt 
Said section of tho Canal DefiwoH, whiidi 
incliidod the Katia anm, took plac(\ (hai. 
l^awreiiee succeeding Gem. Horne. 

By April 21 the railway had nsichinl a point 
which justified measures being taken for the 
pt'riiiaiient occnipation of Katia by the British. 
The oncniy, well informed, dch^rnuned not to 
await the arrival of British reinforcements, and 
orders were issued to some 5,000 'Fiirks to 
oc^ciipy and hold Katia. By means of aeroplane 
rccmmaissances and by the work of their patrols 
the Turks wore aware of the .scattered disposi- 
tion of tho Yoornanry undcT Gen. Wiggiii. 'riiey 
planned to make sure of I'nplnring the.se posts 
not simply by direct attack hut by cutting I Ik? 
railway lino in their n'lir. By a surprise attack, 
made under cover of demso fog, on tho morning 
of April 2.3 tho cnoiiiy did succeed in capturing 
two of tho four posts held in thfi l>?at.ia*eginn uy 
Gon. Wiggin’s brigiuJo, and they caused the 
British to withdraw from tho other two. But 
they faile<l in the attack on the line of com- 
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nuinioation aiul their victory was so dearly 
bought that the oiieiny almost iiimie- 
diately retired. For many months the 
details of this affair, in which the Worcester- 
shire and doiiec\stershire Yeomanry suffered 
severt'ly, wore wrapped in oni<*ial obscurity. 
'File story redounds to the ererlit of the regi- 
ments engagtid, who exhibited a steadiness, 
valour and fortitude worthy of the best tra- 
ditions of the British Army. 

The .'Sth Mounted Brigade on April 21 was 
distribiitcHi as follows : 'Fho Woreeatorshire 
Yeomanry at Katia village (which is 28 inih^ 
east of Kaiitara) ; the Warwickshire Yeomanry 
(less one squadron) at Hamisah, three miles 
8.S.W. of Katia ; Brigade Headquarters and 
the til oncost ershiro Yeomanry at lloinani 
(El Ruman), five miles N.W. of Katia. Rail- 
head was at El Aros, seven miles from Romani. 
The nearest post hold by inh.ntry vrivu Dijieidar, 
12 miles west of Romani and 18 oast of 
Kontora. The orders given to Gen. Wiggiu 
were to dispose his brigade in such a way as 
to protect all railw'ay, topographical and water 
survey parties, with special attention to the 
exploitation 6f the water supply ; also to 
observe the route eastwards towards Bir el 
Abd, but not to take any serious offensive 
measures without further orders. It had also 


PANORAMIC VIEW OF 
been impressed on Gen. Wlggin . . that, since 
it W'oidd take tw'o days to reinforce him w ifli 
infantry, he was, in the event of a licaiy 
attack, to manamvro back on Diioidnr ... or 
upon the railhead near El Aras” (Sir Archibald 
Murray’s dispatch of June I, 191(i). A 
regiment of the An/ai; Mounted Division wns 
due to reach Katia on April 24, and the 
remainder of the 2nrl Australian IJght Horse 
Brigade was due at Kantara on the 23rd. 

Such was the position as viewed from a dis- 
tanee. In practice the protection of tlie waiter 
and railway parties, with the force at the com- 
mand of Gen. Wiggiii, led to a dangerous 
weakening of the British posts. The force sent 
to Katia was too small and too isolated to have 
any real chance against a sudden attack by a 
largo enemy body, and it was not till it was too 
late that the British lutolligence Sorv'tce 
learned that the enemy w^ere in strength mnir 
the borders of Katia. On April 21, os ha!is been 
seen, the 5th Mounted Brigade hold three posts, 
separated by several miles of heavy sand : the 
same day a fourth post was occupied. 

On the evening of April 21 a squadron of 
Worcestershire Yeomanry wras moved into 
bivouac at Oghratina, seven miles E.N.E. of 
Katia, to cover a party of some 60 dismounted 
Royal Engineers detailed to {iroparo wells. 
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Oil April 22 a socond squiKlron of Wiim'stor- 
sliiro Yeomanry was also serif from Kafiii (o 
Of^hratina, a squadron of Cloiicostershiro 
Yeotiumry beinj» sent from Romani to take 
their plaeo at Katia. Tim disposition of tia^ 
liri^ado was now such as to offer opportunities 
to an enterprising' foe, an<I tiiere were not lack- 
ing incidents which provetl fhat the enemy was 
on f he alert. At Romani on April 2 1 a listening 
I>ost of tho OIouceHtors discovered a patrol of 
two Cloriiian officers and lo 'Parks; on the 
provioiiH day an outpost of the Warwicks had 
been attacked by Arabs. Hut it was not until 
April 22 that tho Royal Flying Corps reported 
tho arrival of new bodies of enemy troops at Bir 
el Hayud, 15 miles E.S.E. of Katia, and at Bir el 
Mageibra, 10 miles S.E. of Katia. Cen. Wiggin 
obtained tho pormission of (Si^n. Lawrence to 
attack tho oiioiny at Magoibra, anil he did so 
with tho two squadrons of Warwickshiros and 
the one remaining Mc]uadi'C)ii of Worcestershire 
Yeomanry. Lieut. -Col. C. Coventry (com- 
manding tho Worcestershire Yeoniaiiry) accom- 
panied the raid to Mageil>ra, as also did Oeii. 
Wiggin. Thus the posts at Romani, Katia and 
Oghratina wore left without the guidance of their 
commanding officer. Finding very few eiioiny, 
the Yeomanry destroyed the camp at Mageibra 
and returned to Hamisali, the station of the 


Warivickshires, alxait nine o’c'.loek in the morn- 
ing of April 22 (Raster Day). * 

On his return (hai. Wiggin learned that some 
hours earlier the posts at Oghratina ami 
Diicidiir had b(*eu assaili*d by coiisiderahic* 
cnciiiy forces. Half an Jioiir later ni^ws eaine 
by tf‘li^)hono from Ciipt. M LI. Baker, 
tho officer cofhmanding at Katia, that his 
post was also being ait necked. It ap- 
imared subsequently that tho strength of 
the enemy force iMigageil at Oghratina and 
Katia was about 3,000, with 2,0t)0 in nwerve 
at Bir el Ahd. Of tho troops engaged in the 
attack the majority were picked rc*giilnrs of 
Turkish infantry. There was also a cavalry 
force ecinnl to a squadron, ami 500 irregulars ^ 
camel men. The report mode by prisoners that 
with the Turks was a battalion coiiiposisl 
(uitirely of Austrians and Oennans was not (;on- 
lirined, but there were some European infantry 
present, and among the bmlies found on tho 
field was that of a Oerinaii officer, who was said 
to have led the attimk on Katia-. 

Though at tho time the full strength of the 
assailants was not known, the scriousnesH of the 
situation was at once n»cognized by («en. 
Wiggin. Ho instructed the Katia garrison to 
hold on, and promised to bring reinforcement s ; 
there was scant prospc^ct of being able to gi\’e 
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help to tho 0"hr.\tiiia gArriaon. Tho inatruc- 
tiona to that force had been to^uah on entrench* 
menta with nil possible speed, and it was Gon. 
Wiggin’s intention that if it were attacked in 
force ct should retire on Katia. That it would 
bo able to rt^iire was now seen to be its only 
pi><sib1e eliariee of saferty. Tho position of tho 



ILu/ayt'Ue, photo. 

LIEUT. LORD QUBNINGTON. 


Mortally wounded at Katia. 

51 b Mounted Brigade at this critical moment 
was : —At Oglir^itina two squadrons of Worces- 
ters (with one machine gun) and half a company 
of Royal Engineers from the 52nd Division ; 
at Katia one squadron of Gloiicesters (with 
one machine gun), about 40 details of the 
Worcesters and H.A.M.C. and Mobile Veteri- 
nary dctuchmciita ; at Romani two squadrons 
of Gloucosters (with one machine gun) and 20 
men of tho Bikunir Camel Corps (the Bikanirs 
were employed as uinbulauce men) ; at Hamisah 
two squadrons of Warwicks and one squadron 
of Worcesters (with three machine guns in all). 
Tho force at Hamisah under Gon. Wiggin ^vas, 
liowovor, not able to make an immediate start 
for Katia. Tho troops hod but just returned 
from tho night march to Mageibra, and tho 
horses, if not tho men, required to be Avatered 
and fed before they could start again. And 
tho force at Romani was in tho predicament of 
being between two fires, with Diioidar attacked 
in its rear anU ^atia in its front. Moreover, 
Romani had also the task of covering railhead. 


where a gang of 400 unarmed Egyptains was 
working at tho lino. At Hamisah the water- 
ing of the horses proceeded with all speed, 
and the Worcesters being first readv. (h»n. 
Wiggin detached Col. Coventry and sent 
him with that squadron (that of Major W. 
Wiggin) direct to Katia. The Worcesters got 
through, reaching Katia about 1 1 a.m.' Mean- 
time Gen. Wiggin with the two squadrons of 
Warwicks pushed forward against tho enemy's 
loft. Tho going was very hc^avy, and tho Turks 
ofTered most determined resistance. Tho ad- 
vance was thus slow, and Gen. Wiggin succoedod 
only in pushing tho enemy back about a mile. 

Indications that the enemy was very watch- 
ful bad been observcMlior some days at Romani. 
The ilomoanour of tho “friendly” Aral>s, tlio 
daily reconnoitring of tho British positions by a 
Gorman aeroplane and the discovery of enemy 
patrols close to their outposts hod aroused 
suspicion. Tn consoipionce tho posts wont 
slreiigthuned, barbed wire ontangleinonis [>ut 
iqi, and mounted patrols wore out all night. By 
four o’clock in tho morning of April 25 Col. 
Yorke had his force sadfJlcd up. Tel(<- 
phone communicat ion Ixitwoen Rcitiuini and 
Katia had boon cut, but this might have 
been the wprk of an enemy i)atrol which had 
taken advantage of tho fog,* and in fact tho 
first alarm at Romani that day c;aine from an 
imexj>ectcd quarter. At 5.30 nows was re- 
ceived that Diieidar, Romani's base of sui)p1ios, 
was being attacked. Orderlies sent to Kniia 
returned with the news that about tho same 
time the Gloucester squadron there hod been 
lightly attacked, that tho attack had boon 
beaten off, but that heavy firing hod been heard 
from Oghratina. About 9.30 a.m. Dueidar 
telephoned that the attack on thak place haci 
been beaten bock. Col. Yorke decided to fry 
and cut off tho retreating enemy. As the 
Gloucosters were starting tho sound of heavy 
firing from the direction of Katia decided (.'nl. 
Yorke to cliange his direction, and hia tro()|)>5 
moved straight towards tho enemy's guns, 
which could be seen shelling Katia camp. 'J'he 
heavy sand hero, as was the case with Gen. 
Wiggin, made the advance comparatively alow, • 
but Col. Yorke come into action at 10.45, about 
the time Col. Coventry reinforced Capt. Baker 
at Katia, but of that fact the Romani troops 
were ignorant. 

• By 8..30 tho fog hud lifted sufficiently to allow ot 
visual oommunioation— t.e., by heliograph,— between 
the British positions. 
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Tho Gloucestera advanced with jfrcat dash, 
taking up alternate positions, covered by their 
machine gun, and they succeeded in driving 
the Turks back about a mile and a half. More 
they could not do. Tho enemy were well led, 
their rifle and gun firo was excellent, and 
during the morning they brought up reserves. 
Col. Yorke, wlio had attempted an outflanking 
movement, found himself being outflanked, and 
he was forced to order a retirement for about 
400 yards. This was tho signal for tho Turks 
to advance. With bayonets fixed they thrice 
charged to irithin 300 yards of the Yeomanry, 
but on eaoTi occasion were driven back. The 
casualties on tho British side up to this j^oint 
hod not been numerous ; among tho mortaity 
wounded was Lieut. Lord Quenington, the 
son and heir of Lord St. Aldwyn (Sir Michael 
ITicks-Be^h). An expanding bullet si noshed 
his thigh, and he died halfway back to camp. 
Having got his wounded away, Col. Yorke 
ordered a further retireinoiit, preparatory 
to another attempt to got through to Katia. 
Before, howevor, anything further could be 
done it was s<3ori that Kutia camp was in tho 
hands of tho Turks, and Col. Yorko then 
rotired tb Homan i, and thonce to railhead, 
where infantry roinforcemonts nriivod at 
midnight. Gen. Wiggiii, reali/.ing also that 
Katia had fallen, likewise fell back (about 
3.30 p.m.), retiring by Haniisah to Duoidar. 

Tho garrison at Oghratina hud been wiped 
out early in the day. A telephone message 
mceivod at Haniisah from tho oflicoi* command- 
ing stated that, in the dense fog, he was 
attacked about 0.30 and had beaten of! his 
assailants. No further news came through 
until 7 a.m., when tho officer reported that he 
was being heavily attacked “on all sides.” 
This was his lost message, for the telephone line 
was then cut. For half an hour afterwards 
very heavy firing was heard from tho camp. 
It ceased suddenly — tho camp hod evidently 
been rushed. Foui* days later, w’hoii Oglira- 
tina was reocoupied by troops of the Anz-oc? 
Mounted Division, ovitlenco was found of a 
desperate hand-to-hand struggle. Many doa*l 
bodies both of friends and foe lay on the 
ground, and among tho British two, though 
sorely wounded, were found still alive. Of 
those two one died shortly afterwards. The 
little garrison had obviously sold their lives 
dearly, probably realizing from the first that 
they were without hope of relief, and that 
retirement if attempted would be rendered 


<Ioubly difficult .b the fact that the Engiiu^fra 
were w'ithoury lioiAi A. 

At Katia tho first attack ap]>oars to have 
been mode by a rocoifnoit mg party only. 
Tho main attack was begun about 9.30 a.m., 
when patrols reported tho approach of L,000 
to 1.500 men from the dinnition of Oghratina? 



[l-aJayrUe, phUo. 

LT..GOL. TUB HON. G. C. COVENTRY 
(Commandinft Worcestershire Yeomanry). 

A 

The Glouccrtfers were getting hard pressed, 
when Col. Coventry’s squadron of Worcesters 
arrived from Haniisah, taking up a position on 
the left of the lino. This for a time rc^lieved the 
situation, and (he lulvanco of Gen. Wiggin on 
the right and of Col. Yorko on (lie k'ft compelled 
(he Turks to divert their main stn'ngth from 
tho n(.ta(*.k on tho village. When, however, 
about 2 p.m., tho enemy saw that (Iiey were 
holding off the rc'licving forces, they concen- 
trated tho firo of their l2-pounder.s and machine 
guns on Katia, and under cover of tliis firo their 
infantry, despite serious losses, ereiit close to 
the camp, wliich at. three o’cloc^k they carried 
wdth a rush. Col. Coventry then gave the order 
“ livery man for himself,” but escape for most 
of tho dcfendei’S w'lv* impossible. All the horsi^s 
of tho Gloucosters hod boon killed by shell 
(ire at the very outset of tho action, but 
fortunately the led horsey of the Worcesters 
hod found safety in a holfow. Those were 
galloped up, and on them about 60 men and 
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one oflicor made their escape. Of the (Jlouct's- 
ters nine or t#TU pit away ; of ^le Wopcoyters 
iihoiit 25. t'ol. (.'oveiitry end 2.‘i other officers 
and 202 men \v<?rer laken priHoners by the 
Turks rfrifi removf'd to Maiiuiseus. Those 
prii^oiiers Incliich^d iippnrently the survivors 
'from OKhnitiiirt ns well as Kntia. With the 
00 who made tlicir escape they repnwented 
all that was left of four sip lad reins of Vcomani^% 
the half company of Hoyal Kiipnocn's, and the 
U.A.M.t^. and Veterinary Detachments with 
them. Ill the* list of niissirit; 001001*8 wore 
('apt M. LI. f »aUer and Lord Kieho. 

ThfTc was a happier ending to the attiuik on 


several sand ridges, the highest 900 yards 
distant. On these ridges the British held 
small redoubts, the chief being on a crest south- 
east of the oasis. This redoubt, which dorn:- 
nated the [losition, thc^ Turks tried desperately 
to capture, but the steadiness of the defender.*; 
and the aecurot^y of their fire drove back the 
assailants. Their machine gun did excellent 
work, and many Turkish dead were found in 
front of it. The Bikanir Camel Cor|>s men 
sfMzed a part of the ridge to the right of this 
post, and though without cover ot her than that 
afforded by the sand dunes held their ground, 
though their only officer was wounded. Kr.rther 



NEW ZBAL.\ND MOUNTED RIFLES. 


Dueidar. That, post wa< garrisoned by .'n- 
fantry — 100 men of tlie 5fh Batt. Royal Scots 
Fusiliers (Territorials), a small detachment of 
the Bikanir Canud (kir^is and a party of A.S.C 
(Territorials), under C^apt. A. C. A. Bruce 
(Lowland Mounted Brigade). Altogether then' 
were 150 men at Dueidar, Capt-. Roberts of the 
H.S. Fusiliers being in command, 'rhrouglioiit 
this affair on Faster Day, (^apt. Rolicrts 
showed conspicuous ability. The Turlcish fon'c, 
about 1,000 strong, vvith one field pm and 
machim* guns, ca:no from the south, and 
delivered its first assault at 5.30 B.m. This 
was evidently the prearranp'd hour, for it 
was at the. sanin time that Oghratina, IS miles 
distant, was aitiu'W'd Dueidar, a palm grove 
a cpiarter of a mile long and a hundred yards 
\^ide,lies in a depression, eastward of which are 


to the left a small redoubt hold by the Scots 
Fusiliers w*aM in great danger, and Capt. Bruce 
with some .A.S.C, men went to lengthen the 
line. The ir first attack having been beaten the 
enemy remewed the attempt at 8.30, but again 
failed to p*t through. Reinforcements were 
now fin their way, and at 9.30 Major Thoin()son, 
with tw*o companies of the 4th Batt. of the Royal 
Scots Fusiliers, arrived from a post seven miles 
distant. These w’cre sent to strengthen the 
I'edoubts. This gave rise to a notable instance 
of gallantry : — 

One party wont to the aid of Capt. Bnioe and men. An 
open space, niid^r heavy fire, hwl to Ije croswod, and the 
leainr of the reinfonrifig party. Lieut. Crawford, fell 
wounded. Captain Bruce at onco went to his aid, but 
himself foil mortally wounded and died in a few minuteH. 
Tliereupon Corp. Clifford left his eandhag Nholter. 
crossed the deadly space, rescued Lieut. Crawford and 
hmught hock the body of Capt. Bnioe. 




STAFF-CAPTAIN. THE PRINCE OF WALES IN EGYPT (MARCH-MAY. 1916). 


. Other reinforcements sent by Con. Lawrence 
arriveil and at 12.30 a coiintcT attack was 
launched. It was delivered with such spirit 
that the enemy was forcix.1 to retire*, leaving; 
behind 70 deati and 30 prisoners. At this 
juncture — p.ni. — the /itli AiistraliaTi Light 
Horse arrived from Kantara, and they at once 
to<jk lip the pursuit of the Turks, who in their 
retreat were also bombed by aeroplanes. The 
enemy turned south, eventually joining their 
comrades at Katia. 

Apart from the losses at Oghratina and Katia 
the British casualties on April 23 were two 
ofllcera and 18 men killed, four ofiicers and 21 
men wounded. The enemy losses were esti- 
mated at 700 to 800 — over 200 (load wore 
found nt Katia alorv^ by the Australian 1roo|iH 


when they ro-entored the villagi* on April 20. 
'riic costlineas of such sncci^ss as they iittaiii(*d 
and ibo r(*piils(^ of the ntlaeks on DiiiMclar 
had a discouraging efT(H;t on the Turks, wlio 
Hindi* no attfMupt to carry out their ord(»rs 
to hoM the Katia an*ii. On tlit^ liight of 
the 2.3rd the ciuany hud iilread}'^ begun to 
ri.*tiro. This retimnent was tuni(*d into a 
flight by the daring of the Iloyel Flying 
(Wps, which followed the eiieiny up and on 
April 25 bombfxl IJir (?1 Abd and Bir el Bayiid 
with gif^at effect. The (^iieiny had gnined 
litilo by his raid in tiwtory nothing, nor 
were Gen. ’Murray’s plans affecled. 

Koiimni was henceforth ocunifaed by infantry 
and the; railway from Kanfnm. w^os pushed 
on with all speiul. rcrnian(*nt lines of 'defence 



TURKISH PRISONERS FROM ROMANI ARRIVING IN CAIRO 


were, also constructed from Romani to Mahem- 
dia. Tliia lino rested in tho north on the 
Mediterranean, Muhetndia being on tho Bay 
of Tineh, at tlie western end of tho Serbonian 
Lake. By taking up this position Gen. Law- 
rence secured for his left (lank tho support of tho 
naval forces under Vico- Admiral Sir Rosslyn E. 
WoniysH. Tho Anzac Mounted Division, which, 
a 4 Sir Archibald Murray said, proved itself a 
unit upon which absolute dependence could bo 
placed to display energy, resource and en- 
durance, carried out a number of successful 
reconnaissances. These proved a source of 
constant annoyance to tho enemy, who early 
in May hod again increased his force in Sinai 
and was watching Katia from tho east and 
south-east. Two instances may be citcHl, 
illustrative of the powers of endurance of these 
Australians and New Zealanders. Tho Canter- 
bury Mounted Rifles covered 40 miles in 30 
hr>urB, in intense heat, and the 2nd Light Horse 
Brigade, in tho same conditions of intense heat, 
covered 60 miles in 30 hours, besides destroying 
the enemy camp at Hod el Bayiid and bringing 
bac^k 36 camels. Tho most successful raid 
at this period was on May 31. On that occa- 
sion tho New Zealand Mounted Rifles, one 
regiment of Australian Light Horse and a 
sub-section of the Ayrshire Battery R.H.A.. 
attacked the enemy’s post at Bir Salrnana, 20 
miles E.N.E. of Katia. 

The poMt (flaicl tho ofTleinl report) wim Hurroundotl 
beforo dawn, and^an*^dnomy po?«t on tho Oanndil road wan 
runhed, while a oamol dotaedirnont waa soon making off 
to the south-east. The enemy lost 15 men killed and 2 


men captured. Our cavalry pursiiod till 8 n.in., who tho 
pursuit was taken up by oemplaiicv, which boi hod 
Mcattcnnl parties with olTnot, killing 20 camels and 8 
iiiuii. Tho furcs) roturnod, having eovonsl 60 mi 
HO hours, besides Oghting an oiigugeinent. 1'ho jiily 
i‘nsiialtios wore two men slightly wounded. 

May, 1016, was also distinguished by tu^rial 
activity. Tho Turks’ air service was in th(* 
hands of Germans, and tho machines were of 
German make. Up to May they had been 
used only for reconnoitring the British camps ; 
in that month two attacks (May 8 and May 21) 
wore mode on Port Said. In neither case was 
much material dartiago done ; two civilians 
were killed and 6 soldiers and 16 civilians 
wounded. In each cose the attack was 
answered by prompt and successful retaliation 
by tho Royal Flying Corps. On May 23 there 
was an efTeetivb bombardment by four niachinc^s 
of tho K.F.C. of all enemy camps on a 46-nulo 
front from Bir cl Mazar in the north to Rod 
Salem, in tho south. Tho water tanks at Rod 
Salem, upon which, since tho destruction of 
tho drilling plant at JifjafEa, the enemy set 
great store, were smashed by direct hits, and 
much damage was dono to buildings at Bir 
Hamma and Bir el Mazar. But the most 
important operation in May was a combined * 
sea and air attack on El Arish. On May 18 
two monitors and a sloop, their 6re directed by 
naval seaplanes, for two hours bombarded the 
fortified works, the canip and the aerodrome 
at Arish. Altogether 34 shells were fired by 
the heavy guns of the monitors, two of which 
hit the aerodrome, while most of the others 
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burst in tlie caiiip. Some shells were spared 
for the fort S.W. of the town, which was rr*duced 
to ruins. Tlio enemy, oonujlolelydninoralized, 
made no attempt to reply. Many soldiers 
sought cover among the [)alm groves near the 
co.Mt, but iinavailingly. J’rotoctod by the 
fire of the monitors the sloop «tood in close to 
the shore and with salvoes of inediiim-sized 
shells thorougiily searched the palm groves. 
'Fo comploto the work six machines of the Uoyal 
Flying Corps now appeared, among other 
exploits exploding three bombs in the middle 
of a body of 1,000 enemy troops, troof)s which 
a War Oflice communique asserted were “ evi- 
dently Gormans.*** A close reconnaissance of 
Kl Arish was made and many valuable photo- 
graplis taken. 

This visitation of El Arish much pertiirberl 
the Turks, who, bosidcs providing the town 
with anti-aircraft guns, retaliated by stweral 
daring raids. Their ai rmen on .1 u no 1 1 at tm^ked 
Kantara with bombs and Romani wit h gun-fire, 
but ivero drivon off by the British aircraft. 
Two days later a hostile aeroplanes attacked 
Serapoum, on the Suez Canal, and afterwards 

** On this point Sir ArchilmUl Murray in tho <lt-ipali‘li 
Riivt«riiig this ofioraliuii wiis silont. 


triwj to bomb sliips in,tlio CannI.* On tlu' 
samo day Oritisli ainiipii attain viKitod Bir p| 
MoKivr and Eli Arish. On this «(>(>asinn an 
oncMiiy m*roplano «amo out to I'liRaKo Jhti 
Britisli. Tho iiiai'liine, a Vokkor, was driven 
down. Tho |>iirpnso of tlio visit lc» l«*| Arish 
was to locMito am atTodronio known to 
somewhere south of the town. Its position 
was found, and on June IS a niitl was made hy 
eleven iniichines with the obje«*t of destroying 
it. This at.taiek, wliieh, out tind home, was a 
journey of 200 milcH, was most Hucea^ssful. “ 'Phe 
first niaehine to arrive (wrote Sir Arehibalil 
Murrivy) descended to 100 feel and aUtiU'kcsl, 
blowing to pieces an at^ropliiiie on tho ground 
amd its altendauil- ptTsoiiiicl. A second maicliiiie 
on the ground wais also put out of luuion hy 
bombs. Heaivy firo from ritles and amt-i-aiircraft 
guns was now opiMied on the aittaickers, but that 
British pilots carried out ilieir orders most 
gallantly. AltogelluT six out of the 10 

* Auollior air nttof'lc was tnailo hy llin 'I'lirkH ofi llin 
Canal oit AiiyiiHl- 3, the ilay llio hniilo uf Kitiiuiiii Im'v.hii. 
Oil that oecoKiun two aus’t tplai)o.s (lruf)|Hul hoinhs mi 
Istnailiu nml on tlio i^hippiirj mi LiiUe TiniHih, but tin* 
hmnhs fell liitrinle.sHly. Auiviii on Aii 'ii.st N, iliiriii^ IiI.m 
rolroat from Rnmani, I ho eiiomy madiMiir aitiieksboili mi 
Suez and Port Said, doing isoinu little diiinavc. 
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hangars were hit, ancV two, if not throo, were 
burned tf) the ground. A party of soldiers on 
tho aerodrome was also Huccefisfully bombed, 
and at the close one of the observing iiinc;hines 
attackc^l the hang&rs with its miu;hino giin 
from ai TLeight of 1,200 feet.” 

tho uoliim tliri*r Hriti.sli iii.-icliiiiox woro IomI- : 
the pilot of Olio sot his iioiohiiio on fini to prevent tho 
niiomy from captiiriii;; it. A sotioml iiiii<‘hiiio fell into tho 
suii, thu pilot beiii;; roscMiod by a inotor-hoAt. 'I'hu tliirtl 
WAS eoiiipolioil to liuifl About ri^ht iiiilos west of K1 
Arish ; tho pilot ciuloAVoiired to rarry out n'pAirs, aiwI, 
whilo (loin;; so, ho was soon by onn of our iscortin^ 
inA(;hiiuvs, whiirh At. oiksi IaikIchI At oonsidorA ilo risk, 
picked him up, and II nv back a dislauiM* of 00 railoa to 
KAiitura, cAiTyiii;; I wo passimf^rsi in addition to tho pilot 
-All o<treniely ^allnnt font. 


without (significance that at the same time 
that tho advance in Sinai was undertaken 
Turkish troops wore also sent to tho Hodja/, 
in an effort to relievo the besieged garrison of 
Medina. Various indications were, however, 
forthcoming which tended to show that the 
enterprise ww ^mdertaken not on Turkish 
but on (lonnan initiative. 'I'he Clermans had 
cause sufficient on tho Somme to wish to detain 
in Kgypt as many troops as possible. They 
had, too, been making preparations for months 
for a descent upon tho Suez Canal, and those 
preparations had to bo justified. They liad 
got together a force admirably erpiipped and 



FITTING WATER-TANKS ON CAMELS. 


J3espite tho inconvenient attentions of 
Hritish ships and T3ritiHh aeroplanes K1 Arish 
remained the . Turkish base in Sinai, and 
during July, 191(1, the enemy assembled 
there a considerable force. Although it was 
tho hottest period of tho year, and with tho 
knowledge that in following the FA Arish<Katia 
caravan rout e their right flank would be exposed 
to attack from tho sea, the Turks had decided 
to take tho offensive along that line. The 
reason for their action remained obscure. 
The belief in Egypt was fairly general that the 
advance was undertaken by the Turks to 
retain the support of the Arabs of Southern 
Syria, many of whom sympathized with the 
Sherif of Mecca, who had thrown off Turkish 
allegiance and had made himself master of 
almost the whole of the Hedjaz. It was not 


in flno physical condition. It consisted of 
the Turkish 3rd Division, with eight machine- 
gun companies officered and partly manned 
by Germans, mountain artillery, and soirio bat- 
teries of 4-inch and 6-inch howitzers and anti- 
aircraft guns, manned chiefly by Austrians. 
There was also a body of Arab camelry. The 
German personnel of tho machine-gun units, 
heavy artillery, wireless sections, field hospital 
and supply section hod been organized in 
Germany as a special formation for opc.tra- 
tions with the Turkish forces.* Tho com- 
mander-in--chief was a German (Bavarian), 
Col. Kress von Kressenstoin, Djemal Pasha's 
chief of staff in the 1915. attack on tho Canal. 
He had gained experience in that expedition, 
and his present force, if smaller, was much 
* Vide 8ir .Arch. Murray*H di^pAich of Octoiior 1, 1910. 
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more homogeneous and transport arrange- 
inonts wore infinitely bett(T. At Kl Arish 
he was not more than 60 miles from the railway 
at Beersheba or Oazn. Siippli^^ of all kintls 


380 

Vet Col. Kress von Kressenstein must Jm\«» 
been very .sanguine if ho thouglit that a fon-e 
of 20.000 men could achieve.aiiy thing elTeclual 
against tlK« defenders of Kgypt. ]*r«bab]y 



STARTING OUT ON A DESERT JOURNEY. 


wore plentiful, and, as indicating the thorough- 
ness with which the Germans had endeavoured 
to provide for every contingency, they liad 
distributed to the transport drivers books in 
Arabic on the care of camels. 


he did not so think, and f he original object of 
the advance may have boei| to block the rood 
to a British advance on Ef Arish, and to 
prevent them from denying the Turks the 
whole of the well -watered Katia area — the 
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only district on the northejp route across 
Sinai where a considerable force within striking 
distance of the Sii-v/ Canal could bo collected. 
Such f/as Gon. Murray’s supposition until the 
a' tack on the Mahomdia-Romani lines was 
uirti tally launched. 

rp to the middle of July tliere was no indi- 
cation in Sinai itself of a Turkish forward 
movement. Small parties of Turks wore 
hovering as usual on the outskirts of Katia, 
but there was no considerable body of the enemy 
farther west than Bir cl Maxar, 35 miles from 
Katia village. There the enemy hod from 
1,500 to 2,000 troops. Credit must be given 
to Kress von Kressenstoin for the secrecy with 
which he collected his army at El Arish. The 
first sign of tho coming movement noted by 
Gen. Murray was tho appearance of numerous 
enemy aircraft over tho Dueidar-Romani 
district on July 17. Yet at that date Kress von 
Kressonstein had begun liis march westward, 
and on July 10 the British air scouts reported 
that the Turks had reached Bir el Abd, and 
that from that place their front extended 
south-west through Bir Jatnicl to Bir ol 
Bayud. Along this lino the enemy hod, it 
was estimated, 0,000 men. Their disposition 
disclosed an intention of envelojiing the 


Katia oasis, which since the reverse to tho 
Yeomanry in the previous April had been 
daily patrolled by tho British. Cavalry were 
posted in Katia village. Kress von Kressen- 
stein may have wished to repeat the April 
coup, but ho was denied tho opportunity, 
Tho British troops "fell back towards 
the Maliemdia-Romani linos. Sir Archibald 
Murray sent reinforcements to Romani, and 
instructed Gon. Lawrence that the advance 
of tho enemy was not to bo hindered by a pre- 
mature counter-attack. If Kress von Kressen- 
stein choso to involve himself in an attack 
on the British lines he was to be allowed so 
to do. The cavalry therefore contented them- 
selves with keeping in touch with the Turks, 
whose movements wore further closely watched 
by airmen. The enemy swung forward his 
left flank on July 20 from Bir el Bayud to 
^lageibra, and his front advanced to and 
entrenched itself among the dato p»dm groves 
at Oghratina, the spot whore the two squadrons 
of Worcesters liad been overwhelmed in April. 

For tho next few days there was no par- 
ticular change in tho situation. Patrol en- 
counters, in which the enemy handled his 
covering troops well, showed that Kress von 
Kressenstoin had made his position strong. On 
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AUSTRALIAN LIGHT HORSR. 


hi-s loft flunk .Magoibra, with tho holp of largo 
^iitribors of labourors brought from Pttl(\stims 
wiia entronchod with a koHos of strung redoubts 
and hold by some IhOOO troops ; in the centre, 
around Oghratina, wore 5,000 men ; and 
•entronchod positions covered his right flank. 
Botwooii the Tiirkisti positions und tho main 
position of the British them oxtunclod a dusort 
strip 15 miles wide. 

Having corisidored tho situation. Sir Archi- 
bald Murray ileterminod to attack tho onoiny. 
But for the moment ho could not act. The very 
largo camel transport needed by a force which 
crossed the 15 mile desert strip to atttwk a 
■Strong enemy position was not iiiimediately 
available. Orders wore, therefore*, issued for 
tho mobilization of a striking force on a pack 
bails with camel transport, and by August 3 all 
formations were ready to take tho field. Gen. 
Murray's intention was, imlosa himself pre- 
viously assailed, to attack tho <»Tiemy about 
August 13, the date of tho full moon. Gen. 
Lawrence, already in command of this section 
of tho Canid zone, was given local command 
*of the whole force collected. 

On the night of July 27-28 the Turics ad- 
vanced their whole lino, chiefly on tho left 
flank, which swung up in a north-westerly 
•direction. Tho advance of the right flank was 
checked by tho ' Canterbury Mounted Rifles, 
who, in a sharp skirmish, accounted for 60 of 
tho enemy, while themselves losing only two 
■OP three men. After this advance another 
~pau80 followed ; the enemy entrenched his 


new lino and brought up a steady stream of 
reinforcements. By July 31 all Kn*HS voti Kres- 
Hf'nstoiii’s aval liable troops se(‘m to have rc*af;hed 
tho front. His force then nuinhered some 
18,000 men. Pending tho coiupletioii of his 
preparations for tho olTensivo Gc^n. Lawreiu^o 
did his host to keep tho encMiiy distracted. On 
July 28 a mobile camel coliiriin (under Lieut. - 
Col. C. V. Smith, V.C.) was fonned, its duty 
bfMiig to harry tho enemy’s left flank and left 
roar in the neigh hourliood of Magishra and 
Bir el Bayiid ; from July 29 tho Royal 
Flying Corps, which hitherto had conducted 
observation only, constantly liarasscsl the 
Turks with bomb attacks ; and from .July 30 
two monitors in the Bay of Tineh Is^gan to 
shell the enemy’s right flank. 'I’Ihwo moriitors 
were cornniandcd by Lieut. -(’cnnclr. A. O. St. 
.John, R.N., and Coindr. K. Robinson, V.C.,* 
H.N., respecriively. On August 2 the eniMiiy 
iniulo a strong peconnaissanee towards Haini- 
sah and Katia village. • They had sharp 
encounters with tho Anzoc Mounted Division 
and only mode progress on the north (right 
flank). On tlio evening of that day Gen. 
Murray was still uncertain as to whether he or 
the enemy would attack first, but the matter 
was settled on tho morrow whem the Turks 
made a general move forward. They took up a 
position north- west of Hamisah and east of 
Katia village, with their right<|fiank approach- 
ing tho Mediterranean. 

♦ Commander Robinson hod Rained tho Victoria Cross 
for distinguisliod gallantry at Gallipoli. 
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At midniglit un Aiiuiisi 3 tlio Turks brgan 
their uttaek on the .\faheindia-1toiniiiii lines. 
Those lines oonsisted of strongly i^ntrenchod 
posts ext ('tiding from t h(f sea and facing 
eastward to a point on tlu> east of a sand dune 
.'100 ft. high, named Katib Caiinit, thence 
curving first southward around Katib Gannit 
and lat(T north-westward to a hill known as 
Et Maler. Behind the |)osit ion was a station on 
the now railway from Ke<ntara, called IVlu- 
siiiin. South-west of the [loint where by tla^ 
Katib Gannit tlie British position timnd south 
was a hill nanud Hod cd £nnu, whence the 
approach of the enemy from tin? south-east 
(betwc'c^n Kaha and Bir el Xuss) could be 
obsorvi'd. Midway b(* tween Katib Gannit 
and Hod (d Enna was a high sand dune called 
Mount Meriditli, and between Mount M(*r(ditli 
and Katib was an elevatisl stretch of bright 
yellow sand called Wellington Kidge. West- 
north-west and two miles south of relusium 
station was a third sand dune known as Mount 
lloyston.* 

The line of outposts on Hod el Enna, Mount 
Meredith and Wellington Bidge was the first 
point of the? Turkish attack. Their design 
was to pn.fss buck the line, cut the railway to 
Romani and take the British position in the 
rear. At first the Turks gained ground, and 
at midday on August 4 the southern flank of 
the Briti.Hh was forced north of Mount Royston. 
Then the tide turned, coimter-attacks were 

* Mount Meredith was named after Lieut. -Col. .1. I). 
Meredith, cotnrnai^ling the Ist Australian Light Horae 
Brigade ; Mounf Hoyston after Brig.-Gcn. «T. H. RovMton. 
eoinmanding 2nd Australian Light Horse Brigaile ; and 
Wellington Ridge after the Wellington (N.Z.) Mounted 
Billes. 


made, and by midday on August 5 tlu' \\li(ilc 
c'riemy force was in ret n^a! . 

From Kabit Gannit to Mount Meredith the 
British liim was held by the First Brigade 
Australian Light Horse; towards Mount 
lioyslon New Zealand inoimtcsi troops \\«>r(' 
posted. In the darkiu'ss of midnight the 
Australians wctc attacked by 3,000 Turks, who, 
di'spitc^ serious loss(\s from machine gun lire, 
got within 100 yards of the British posts. 
Betw(.»en 2.0 and 3.0 a.ni. they deliv('T('d 
a bayonet charge against Mount Mcn*ditli. 
It failed, but th(? I'uemy, n'inforced, in- 
creas(Hi their pressure, and by 4.20 a.in. 
the Australians had bc'eii forced back from 
the hill. 

The Turks now began with strong forci's to 
outflank the cavalry on the right, and advancc'd 
their lino towards Miaint Royston. In face of 
this movement tin? cavalry fell baerk slowly 
towards tJic railway. By daylight on August 4 
the battle u os general, for at a.iii. the enemy 
bad opened the attack on the east face of the 
British position, that is the line of fortitied 
works running south from Maliemdiu. These 
.works were garrisoned by Scottish and 
Welsh infantry and by artillery. For sev(»rul 
hours the tiro from the enemy field guns 
and heavy ]jowit/.ers was intense— one fort, 
more exposed than the others alone re- 
ceived about 500 S-inch shells. .. The etieuiy 
also persistently bombarded railhead, where 
(considerable «uppli(^ of ammunition were 
.stored, w’ithout, how’evor, elTecting any grout 
destruction. But in more than one instanc^e 
the fire of the howitzers caused severe casualties 
among the defenders, while the task of the 
British artillery was . rendered more onerous 
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by roqucsts, as (he day wore on, (hat they 
should shell thci enemy on the soiitliern IVoiif. 
Happily this was not neeessiiiy until the nftoi-. 
noon, by which timo the e(l; 5 o of the TiirkK* 
attack oil tho eastorn front liml been bluutc*(|. 
Tho Hritisli battorics did oxcelloiit work in 
stopping tho enoiny and in silielling liis position, 
notably i-cduciiig to silence the guns at Abu 
Ifamra, a strong posit ion about four milt^s 
east of tho J)ritish lines. Notwit listmiding 
tho punislmic'ut to which they wero subjected 
tho Turks <loliverod scjveral assaults, but tho 
Territorials acted with adiiiirablo steadiness 
and all (ho attacks ivero n>])clle*l. Towards 
oveniiig tho ciioniy firo slackened and then 
died down altogethfjr, and on tlus eastern 
front the night passe* I calmly. The gnus of 
tho iiUHiilors ill Tineli Ihiy, aided by bomb 
attacks by tho Royal Klyirig (%jrps under 
Lioiit.-Col. J*. H. Joiibort, had reiuleretl 
valuable help (.luring tlio (MigageiiKMit in 
kcot>ing down tho firo of tho enemy how it.ztTs.* 
From first to last tho situation on tho eastern 
front gavo very little anxiety to (»en. 
Lawreneo 

(.)ii tlio southern front the Turks gained 
ground somewhat rapidly, and as delay oeeurml 

* 'rhi'()ii:.>li(Mit porietl llin on<'my Jiirmifl whs netixo 
HDi.l llioir nnli-nirrmft Hn> v*'ry lUMMirntf. Itrilish nirmoii 
hIm> I'liMHinitly (Migagcd wifli oiu'iny iiuwhirics of 

•:ii|irriiii* powor. 


in moving up infantry to IVIusimn Station the 
whole brunt ol^tlie fighting on this side fell on 
tho cavalry. The First Australian Liglit 
Horse, reinforced at dayt^ght by t li**^ Second 
ih'igiule, held on to Wellington Ridge for some 
hours under heavy artilliTy and infantry f*re. , 
“I saw,” wrote Mr. W. 'P. Massey, the i*<»rre- 
spondeiitof thoRritisli l*ri‘ss with tla^Rgyptiaii 
ForcM^s, “tlio Light Horst* on \V(*iliiigton 
Ridge when shrapnel was bursting tiver flu»in 
with wonderful iwciinuy, but tlu* .Australians 
in‘V(>r .sht)wed the sliglitest sign t>f movement 
until till* enemy attiMiipted a rush,” tli<» 
Turks shniiting a new battle cry, .Mlah 
liiiish Australia.” 

Hut the 'Parks bad seized Mount- Royston, 
anti a rt*trt*at from Wellington Ridge anti 
pt>sitioiis farther iMi-st was im])erafive. At t>ne 
point one scpimlroii of cavalry had h(*ld olT 
heavy attacks for three houis. At 12..*10 p.m., 
August I, the Turks rt*ac]ied their fartheM 
pttiiit north, being uitliiii a milt* and a half i*f 
the railway. Their lint^ ran north tif Royston, 
alttng the south slopes tif \Vt‘Ilington Ridge, anti 
then east and north fa-t'ing the most southi'ni 
Hritish infantry posts. 'Plie situation called h*r 
prompt measiirt.*s, and Mu*se were taken, (k n. 
Lawrence hiwl dirtjeted t-wt) mounted hrigad*- 
to )>e ready to operate on the I'ncmy’s rear, hm 
ho now called iiptm them l;t» strt*ngthi*ri the lino 
holding hiicrk tho Turks from the railway. On 
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thrtip arrival a counter-attack was Ijegun, 
Yoornanry and New ZealandorA being the first 
to advance. This was at 1 p.in. ; an hour or so 

t 

lator the longed-for infantry reinforcements 
arrived. These wore two brigades of the Kast 
Lancashire R(*gimont (Territorials), under Maj.- 
tien. Sir William Douglas.* They detrained at 
Peliisium Station, and by 3.30 p.m. were on the 
way to Mount Hoyston, inarching across the 
dunes through sand ankle deep and under a 
blazing sun most trying to infantry ; the 
tJiermoineter that afternoon Registered over 
100*' V, “A little later,” wrote Mr. Massey, 
“ J saw Warwickshire and Gloucestershire 
Yeomanry inarching over flatter country with 
flankers advanced at)d squadrons as well 
aligned as on parade.” Already the cavalry had 
begun to tlirow bock the enemy ; at 4 p.m. 
the infantry also received orders to attack 
Mount Hoyston and Wellington Hidgo. The 
Yeomanry dismounted and fought their way 
forward in company with tlie Kast Lancoshires, 
veterans of Gallipoli, who advanced with cosy 
confidence. The enemy was, liowevor, still full 
of fight, and though they suffered severely from 
machine gun and rifle fire the Turks held on till 
0.30, when Mount Hoyston was recaptured by 

* A third brigade of the Kast Lanmshireti arrived later 
in the afternoon, but did not take part in the fighting on 
August 4. 


a fine charge in which the Lancashire Terri > 
torials showed the utmost gallantry. Over 500 
prisoners (some of them Gennons) were taken, 
besides machine guns and a battery of mountain' 
artillery. Wellington Ridge w'as taken by 
assault at daylight on August 5 by Scottish 
Territorial infantry under Maj.-Gen. W. K. B. 
Smith aided by Anzoc troops. With the ridge 
1,500 prisoners (including more Germans) fell 
into the hands of the victor.* 

The enemy’s offensive was clearly spent, and 
an advance was ordered oil along the line. In 
this advance the infantry took part, Scottish 
troops carrying the strong position of Abu 
Hatnra, but the burden of the pursuit fell 
naturally upon the cavalry. These (including 
the Gloucester and Warwick Yeomanry) weri^ 
all plw.ed under G«m. Chauvol, the enmmandc r 
of the Anzac Mounted Brigtule. \\'ith the 
cavalry were batteries of horse artillery (T.F.), 
whose fine work won the admiration of li e 
whole force. The Turks manned their Katia 
lines with a strong rearguard, which held up the 
pursuit whilst the rest of the force retired, and 
this process was repinited at the Oghratina 


• Tlio (fermnn tlotachmoiits of tbo onomy force hmi 
a Beparnto cofnmiH8ariat> and wore Nplondidly fed,^ 
much lioMer than the Turkish troopH. Among the 
giHMl thiiigM left liehind by the Germane in their retn«tit 
w«>re A qiinntity of wine imd prcHPn'ed fruits. 
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linos on August 7. On that day Col. Smith's 
mobilo Golmnn, operating in the desert south 
of the main body of mounted t roops, caught up 
tho onemy's oxtrenio right flank at- HikI el 
Muhammar and severely inaiilcd it. Tho 
British casualties wore sliglit, hut among tlio 
killed was Major do Knoop, who h»id handled 
the camel dotixchment with gri'at skill and 
judgment. Their oxperionee here wji.> probably 
ail important factor in determining the oneniy 
to coiitiiiue tho rtdreat . On August 8 Kress von 
Krossenstcin i^vacuated the strong lines et 
Oghratina and fell back on Hir el Ab:l. Keif; 
Oen. Chaiivcrs cavalry, reinforet'tl, m.uh' an 
effort to envelop tho Turks, who were <i,0()0 
strong and well supplied with artillery. Tl.e 
cdTort failed. Strong op[)osition was encountered 
on otvcli wing, and a disinouiibHl attiuh was met 
by honvy lire from the Tiirkisli liowitzers. Tl e 
enemy made three coimter-at tucks, all of which 
were driven back by rifle and macliine gun Art', 
followed up by what ap()<*atvd to bo a gi^ncTal 
advance by fresh forces. 'Phis atttu;k was 
eventually also ilrivoii back, with heavy loss, 
while the artillery were firing on tho enemy 
depots at a range of only 2,000 yards. The 
situation slightly favoured tho Turks. On 
August. 11 they pushed out a force south •wc\st 
toward Bayud. There it met Col. bniith s 
mobilo column, and a sharp action followcnl in 
which all tho baggage camels and ammunition 
inulos of the enemy were destroyed. Col. Kress 
von Kressonstein, if ho had contemplaled 
holding on to Bir el Abd. now changed his 
mind ; on tho night of August 1 1 his force —or 
what was left of it — retired east and did not 
stop until it reached El Arish. A reorguard only 
was left at Bir cl Mazar. 

Tho “ second invasion of Egypt ” liad proved 
a complete fiasco, galling alike -to tho (lerrnaiis 
.and to the Turks. It also clearly domonstrated 
the wisdom of Gen. Murray’s plan of the 
“ offensive-defence ” — that the true lino for 
the defence of the Suez Canal was not on its 
banks but away to the oast. 

Tho oomplote result «f th« ois^wtiuns in tho Kiiim 
district (wrote Sir A. Murroy in his dispatch of Ocii>* 
b»r 1, 1916) was tho ilocisive dofoat of on enemy fun-n 
amounUng in all to some 18.000. including 15,000 rifles. 
Somo 4,000 prisonora, including 60 oniw»rs, werti captured, 
and, from tho number of enemy diMul acrtnally boned, it 
is estimated that the total number of enemy rasiialiies 
amountod to about 9.000. In addition there wen. 
raptured ono Krupp 75mm. mountain Imtlery of four 
guns complete with all afwwHsorios and 400 
ammunition, nine Uorman machine guns (dated 1916) 
and mountings, with speciiUly construoted pork saddles 
for eamol transport, 2„700 rifles. 1,000.000 nninds small 


arniM nmiiiiiiiilifui, 100 horses and mnlis. 500 r.min'B, 
ami A large iunoi|it of misefllanouus stonts ninl oipiip- 
innit. M'wo lield liospital'^, with most of their equipment, 
were also ahniiihmnil hy thi« eiyMny in hi I'treiit, and 
large tpiantities of Hton*s were Inirnt by him at j^ir el Ahd 
t pivveiit their civpture. 

Pursuit of llio Turks oftor Ronuini would . 



CAMEL AMBULANCE. 


have l)ccii iinpoHsiblo but for tho excellence? of 
the irausport arrangements, while ilotaehpients 
of tho Bikanir Camel Corps wore invaluable in 
rct^onnaissanees and as esetirts to small parties. 

As to the. transport arrangemi^iiis Mr. Massey 
wrob* : 

When our troop! heiraii the pnrHiiit they hiwl to 
move well away from the railwiiy. All the drmkiiig 
water had to he earriei to the men, for many of the 
wells on lhi» lino of otlvnnee. though yielding an 
ahiindniit supply, are hraekish and umlrinkable for the 
Hritish troops. 'I'ho . foriisiglit of tho supply branc h 
overcame tho diflieulties. As H«»on ns the forwaisl moyo- 
meiit liegaii many thousaieS < of IruiiHport eamels carrying 
water, food, ainrniiiiitioii, and iiuilerial for nntreiiehmg 
Klrolcliml iivor th« ilosiTt like vi-ins in iiH airertioiis. 
P.,r Ihrwi .lays a...l iii(!lits, as Iw os Iho «yo cnnl.l reach. 

WHS a novnr iMulini? procsHsioii of this triHis|sirt. 
N.. ..tlMT animals than .ni.mls i-oiiM r«rry "• 

Sinai desert.. 

Col. Krew von finding thftt Iho 

nriUsh wlvanco was stayed at Bir cl Ahd, 
strengthened his force at Bir el Mazar, where- 
the Turkish lines hatl a front of three or four 
miles. The enemy were well entrenched and 
had the 8upi>ort- of field gfins and howitzers. 
On September 1« and 17 Cen, Chauvcl. starting 
from Bir el Abd, with Australian I.ight Horse, 
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Tnipcriiil Caniol (^)rp8, K.H.A. battorioH and a 
mouiittvin battery, reconnoitred Bir el Mazar, 
receiving help from the Royal Flying Corpt*, 
while naval scay^lanos engaged the enemy 
aircraft at El Arish. No attempt was made to 
aeize Mazor, but the Turks’ outposts were 


driven in and serious losses were inflicted by 
Chauvel’s artillery, which partly enfiladed some 
enemy trenches. The aircraft followed and 
lK)nibed several parties of the enomv, ^'ho fled 
bock to K1 Arish, among them being Gennon 
officers. The success of this operation gave the 
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ononiy an unexpected proof of tlie extended 
radius of British action, with tiie result that a 
few days later Bir el Mazar was evacuated. 
The Turkish advanced positions were drawn in 
to Masaid, only five miles w^est of El Arish. 

(len. Murray w'os now free to develop his 
plans for clearing the northern f)art of t he Sinai 
peninsula of the enemy. The railway was 
pushed on from Romani through Katia to 
Bir el Abd arid beyond ; it.s rate of progress was 
two-thirds of a mile n day. A force was also 
organized to strike a blow at El Arish as soon 
as tlio transport arrangomcaits permitted. 
During this period of preparation tlio airmen of 
both sides were busy. The new Turkish camp 
at Masaid was n^peatedly bombed, and El Arish 
received the usual attentions. In mid-Xovtsii- 
ber a loiig-distauce raid was made on Beerslu4ni, 
bombs being dropped on the railway station, 
sidings and mlling stock. • In the same month 
I'il Audja and Kossaiina, on tlie Turks’ lino of 
(‘iiiiimunications to Xakhl, werc also bombed. 
Tlio iiio.^t notalile aehievemciiit of the enemy 
w'as a retaliatory raid on Cairo, following the 
bombing of Beersheba. I’liis raid was of the 
approvtul Ceriuan typo of “ fright fulness,” for 
no attack w*tks made on the eitaiU*! or barriMtks. 
Instead an aeroplane, flying very high, *lropped 
bombs on the* business and rt'sideiilial cpiarters 
of the city, killing and wounding a nninber tif 
civilians. 

In the central and soiilhcTn sections of the 
Sinai peninsula several interesting operations 
were carried out in the last half <»f 1910. From 
the strongly fortified position at Ain .Musa, 
w'liich guarded Suez town, patrols wen? sent 
out. Farther south, on the Simiitie side of the 
(jiulf of Suez, the small ports of Ahii Zcmeitiia 
and Tor were garrisoned l»y Sikhs and 
Hikanir Camel Corps detael iiiients. A notahl*? 
rt?eonnaissauee \vaa made from those stations 
in July by Major W. J. Ottley (who had alreiwly 
served with distinction at Aden), lie harric*d 
several enemy posts, captured an Arab sh«*ikh 
and other prisoners, and brought in much live 
stock. In three days he had traversed GO miles 
of dilliciilt mountain count ry and his casualties 
* w’ere nil. In the tablc?land area a woll-phinned 
raid was made^ by Brig.-0c?ii. A. Mudge in 
Soptombor against Bir cl Tawal, on the Bilgrinis’ 
Hoad to Mecca and 30 miles east of Kubri on 
the Suez Canal. The Turks, comple tely sur- 
prised, took to flight, after a short engagement, 
leaving lieliind all their stores and jiersonal 
c?fFeots. J’ho wells were destroyeil, and such 


stores as could not bo tSroughl away biinied. 
In October a reconnaissance was mivle to 
Maghara, a iihuntain stronghold, on tin* 
soiithein edge f>f the .lifar desert, about Go miles 
east of Isinailia. Making t w'o night nmrelii*s over 
the drift .sand a mounted force discovered the 
enemy's out[)osts oiitreiiehed among high, 
pi‘t.*eipitous bills. .After a tight lasting two hours 
the British troops, aided liy aeroplanes, dis- 
hwlged the Turks, whose casualties wi*re 2S 
ag.‘iinst .3. 'I’lie [lositioii of the main enemy 
eamp at ^fagllara was noted, and in inid- 
Niivcanber it. was visited by the Boyal Flying 
Cf>rps. Descending to a very low aillitudi*, the 
airm(*n dropped lbs. <if ('\pU»sives on the 
eamp and stnr(*lioiisf?s with g»>o<l n^snlts. 3'liese 
little atTairs ealled for ns miieli, and sona^times 
iinnv, endiirantv on the part of the troops as 
<lid the hirgi*r (»p(*rat ions, aind they servi*«l a 
very nsc'fni purpose. They dt*monst rated to tin* 
Turks that, aipart. fnan their iiii'.iu liiii* of 
aulvaiK'e on F.l .Arish, the British wc*r»* within 
striking <listaiif*c* i»f I'very phu*e within Gtl or 
70 miles of tin* Camil. 

.Anxiety also lu'gan to be fi*lt by Ih** enemy 
regarditig liis position in central and eivstern 
Sinai. Communication betwet^n Beersheba aiul 
Xaklil, the ehief 'L'lirkish post in the taihlelaiid, 
was threatened by C’Jeneral Murray’s lulvanee, 
jiiid the linr* of relrejit toward^ the south-east 
began to appear not over sah*. Naklil lii‘s on 
the Filgrims’ Bcsul from Egypt to Aleeea, a 

road w'liieh at .Akaba tonchf's tlie stwi. Tneon- 

A 

veiiient attc'iit ions were paid 1«» Akalai by ships 
of the British Nawy, and the forts wen* oeea- 
siofially shelled. Though no expiMlilion was 
iiiid(*rtak(‘n in 19 IG against Naklil its position 
was 1bn*atened, and in December a mobile 
eohimn advaneed inor** tliaii halfwiiy from 
Suez to that place, ileslroyiiig two <*nemy 
eanifis. 

By the iniddh; of December (Ji*neral Mur- 
ray's plans for tlie advance on El Arish w**re 
eomplete. The striking fon.*e was composed of 
practically the same regiments which had 
fought at Romani — tla* .Anzae Mounted 
Division, Yeomanry, T«*rritorial infantry and 
artillery, ami the lm]jerial Camel Corps. 
Starting from Bir el Ahd on tla? morning of 
December 20, the British force took the road 
to El .Arish, exp<*cting to find opposition at 
Masaid, whicli was kimwn to be strongly 
fortified. Niiinerons airmen escorted the 
column, and kept off the attVi.4ioiis of enemy 
machine.^. Otherwise the Turks made no sign. 
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It would i^ocm that the'duddennees of the British 
advanco and tho rapidity with which it was 
carried out had upset Kress vdh Krossenstoin’s 
caUuilationB. There was no time for him to 
bring up reinforcements, and ho consequently 
decided to abandon El Arish. On receipt of the 
news that the Tiurks were begirmiiig to leave 
the town General Murray ordered the Anzoc; 
Mounted Division and tho Camel Corps to push 
on at once and occupy El Arish. They had 
been marching all day, but before midnight 
were again on the move, over a toilsome and 
waterless road. Passing deserted Mosaid, 
horsemen and camelry arrived at El Arish as 
dawn was breaking. A few prisoners were 
taken, but otherwise tho enemy had got 
clear away. Some had retreated along tho 
coast to Hof a, just within tho Egyptian border, 
others had gono south by tho dry bed of tho 
Wadi el Arish to Magdhaba, where they 
believed themselves safe from immediate 
pursuit. They had imderestimatcd tho powers 
of endurance of their opponents. The Afizoc 
Moimtod Division (with their accompanying 
Territorial artillery) ami the rmperial Camel 
Cories had only readied El Arish on Decem- 
ber 21 ; throe hours after sunset on December 22 
they w’cre assembled south of the town by Gen. 


Chauvel, where the troops were rationed and 
the horses fed and watered preparatory to 
another night march. Gen. Murray had 
decided to strike at Magdhaba without delay. 
At 1 a.m. on December 22 tho coliunn stoi-ted 
up the Wadi el Arish, and by 4.60 a.Tn. had 
reached Magdhaba, tho second 25 miles night 
march accomplished by the same troops in 
three days. Tho fight opened at 0 a.m., tho 
enemy position being strongly entrenched, 
and containing fivo redoubts armed with 
Krupp and mountain guns. Tlie defenders, 
many of whom were Syrians, offered a deter- 
mined resistance, and the fight lasted eight hours. 
At 4 p.m. the defence collajised. A few of 
tho enemy got away towards Audja, but 
practically the wholo garrison was captured or 
killed. Of a force 1,000 to 2,000 strong, 1,3.50, 
including 45 officers, were mtulo prisoners. 
There were also tidcen 4 mountain and 3 
Krupp guns, a largo number of rifles, 100,000 
rounds of small amis ammunition, and some 
gun ammunition, besides horses and camc?ls 
and telephone and other equipment. Col. 
Kress yon Kressenstein was reported to have 
}mm in Magdhaba on tho 22nd, and to have 
left in his motor-car at 3 n.m. on tho 23rd for 
Beorshoba. 
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MOUNTED AMBULANCE-MEN'S IMPROVISED STRETCHER^ 
In which a rifle it uted at an extemporized tplint. 


This brilliant exploit wiw followed up on 
January 9, 1917, by the capture of Rafa. Tlie 
Anzac Mounted Division and the Imperial (darnel 
Corps stormed tlio enemy position covering 
that place and defeated a column marerhing to 
it*8 relief. The enemy casualties wore over 
2,200, of whom 1,000 were unwoimded prisoners 
— I'urkish regulars. The title of tlie Suez 
Canal Defence Force had become a niisnomor, 
the “ offensive -defenco ’* had beeiune a true 
offensive ; in northern Sinai then' was not a 
Turk left. 

During 1910 the internal situatioTi in Kg>pt 
steadily improved. This w'as due not only to 
the success of the Rritish troops in Sinai, but 
also to the defeat of the Senussites and 
their gradual ejectment, from the oases west of 
the Nile, and to the achievements of tlu' 
Kgyptian Army in the Sudan. In the Darfur 
campaign, excejit for the air service, Egyptian 
troops wore exclusively ('inploye^. An account 
of the )jolitical situation in Darfur and of Col. 
Kelly's capture of El Fashor in May, 1910, is 
given in Vol. IX., Chap. CXLV. The cainpnign 
was notable for the way in which great natural 
obstacles were overcome. 

Uausual meaauroa haci to bo luloptod to transport ti 
force of 3,000 meu to the iluHort baltlogroiind. Tin* 


biiMo Hi Kharitiiii ih .^OO iniloM hy rail from Ilii« ii(>iiroHt 
Ktviport, thoiicMi to railhoiul ih another 42H tnilcH, and 
from this pc»int the ox|MMlitioiinry fimv, with ita HtonM, 
ncroplaiiiM, and uthor bulky in|iijpiiiitnt, liiul to 
pmcctHi oaroKH a desolalo tract of roiulliwM country for 
nearly 400 miloM and tliero ucnipy th« HtroiiKhold of lui 
c'nemy nuniorirnlly Miipcrior aiirl armed with niodoni 
rifioH. To facilitato tho tank a iiiakeHliift motor-roail 
was pnt^ared, over whic:h iw*ropIatieM with their rt^pnir 
Mho{M wore taken, on well ns Iho other HiipplioM of the 
force. When thiH motf>r>roiul was n*aily tho eurnol 
traniii|iort wan Hij|ipleinfMiteil hy a lui'chaiiical IratiNpiirt 
service, hy which inenns the rapid convoy of HiipplioM, 
on which di>peiiflod the safety of tho force, was eiiKiin>d. 

'riiorc was but one drawback to the complcto 
success «)f Col. Kelly’s opi'ratioii.si ; Sultan Ali 
Dinar made his escape. The inhabitauts of 
Darfur, Arabs and tiegroc^s alike, in general w*ol- 
comud their liberation from t he tyranny of their 
late ruler, but on thtj \\ estcrii bonier of thw state 
Ali Dinar still hiul a small following His 
pnwnce close to the frontier of French Central 
Africa constituted a menace to Mettled govern- 
ment whicli could not be allowed to contJiiiio 
iiulefinitely, and to dieirk Ali Dinar's move- 
inents the post of Dibis, 1 18 miles .soiit h-west of 
Kl Fashor, was, in October, 1919, occupied by a 
dctachincMit <if the Kgyjitian Army 300 strong. 
1«ale in that month a column set out in chase 
of Ali Dinar. ft w'as a fljllicult march ovc»r 
df'siTt country, aiul when on JCovembcrr 3 the 
enemy camp wtis reached it was found the.t 
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Ali Dinar hml fled still fartljer west. The 
purHuit \v*vs continiiHfJ fop anothor 75 miles, 
iiiid on Nov. 6 Ali Dinar Vas overtaken 
and his followers ;*oiit(?cl. The body of Ali 
J)itinr, •'wit h those of some of his principal 
aclhei'onts, was found uboiil a milu from his last 
' eainp. }fo had again attempted flight, hut im- 
availingly. Thp Kgyptian force captured 200 
priHoners, 340 rifles, 2,500 rounds of ainmimi- 
tion, ivory, grain, some horsf's, 300 camels, and 
0,000 cattle — in short, Ali Dinar’s force was 
wiped out. 1 ly I )ecomlier all the sons of t he lat o 
s/ultan had surrendered, there was not an impor- 
tant enemy (;hief left in t he field, and although 
in a few districts hostility to the Government 
was still manifested, organized resistance in 
Darfur was at an end. The State was incor- 
poraterl ns a province of the Sudan, much to 
the satisfaction of the neighbouring French 
ai ithorities, who had suffered from t lie support 
.\li Dinar had given to their opponents inWadni. 

Apart from th(' Darfur cam pa igri there were 
during 1914-1910 operations on a minor scale 
in various parts of the Sudan. Tti t heso opera- 
tions “ the necessity for which,” wrote Sir 
Heginald Wingate, “ has been generally due to 
the native unrest consequent on the war and to 
anti -Government propaganda,” only units of 
the Egyptian Army were osnployed. The chic'f 
of these ” little warn ” was caused by the disaf- 
ffction of Fiki Ali, the powerful Mek (chief) 
of Jebel Min', iri the Nuba Moilntains, against 
whom Major II. J, lliiddleston (Dorset Hegt.) 
wti8 dispatched in April, 1915, with a force 
consisting of 4tl otliciTs hjkI 1,007 rank and file 
f cavalry, camel corps ami lOgyplian and Sii- 
daneso infantry). On April 20-22 Major Hud<llo.s- 
ton at tacketJ the Mok in liis strongly fortified 
mountain fastness. . The oueiiiy were driven out 
of their stronghold, a large number of prisoners 
being captured. Fiki Ali c«cnpetl, but, after 
being hunte>l from fdnett to place for several 
months, he was fiiinlly coinpellcd to surrender. 

The Sirdar Iiad not only to guard against 
revolts within the Sudan, but from dangers from 
without due to 'rurco-Gcrmaii activity. The 
Hoctions of the frontier which wfsrti specially 
exfiosed to raids had to be constantly patrolltsl. 
The patrols gave proof on si^veral occasions of 
their efficiency. The anluous character of the 
work they had to perform may be gathered 
from the following extract from Sir Reginald 
Wingate’s dispatch of Oct. 25, 1010: 

t 

Thnni^hoiit tlio winter of lOl't-IOI.'i, aiul during 
the folluwiii'4 eiiinmor, a ci.mpleto ^(yHlem of land 


patrolH along the Kastnm (Rod Son) littoral was oarriod 
out by Cam:tl Corps and Police, and proved very ellicn. 
cions in pmvontiiig tho ostablishment of huatile pfuii. 
iniinicatioiH with tho Arabian coast. (Irent ctedit 
is fhio to Major (tomporary Lieul.-Col.) ('. E. Wilxm. 
tiovonior and Commandant of Troops in iho Ri>d Si-u 
Province, for his oxoollont orf^nniz ition of Ihcso 
patrols. 

Similarly, on the Western frontier, some GOO 
milos of desert frontier was ohsorved by a crhuiii «jf 
Arab posts, which slnaclied from west of Haifa, in the 
tioii.h, 1.0 tho S.W. limita of Kordofun. and alTonled a 
mjosuro of proteidioii alike from Furs, Tiiun*)^, and 
Seniissist raiders. In May last a siiuiil repiinr inoiititc-il 
force was also di tpatcdied to Don^oln, whilst the Don^i.la 
and Halfa-Shellal machos of the river were patrolled 
by |j;iinb.)ats, the former iiiniincd by E^j'ptinn Army 
Artillerymen, and the latter by n detnehincnl from the 
K tyal Navy. 

While, as has boon scon, thert* was (lisaflVction 
— ^thc result of German propaganda — in certniu 
])art8 of the Sudan the great luajiuity of tho 
people of that vast dominion reinaiiic I per- 
fectly loyal. When, in April, 1919, tlu? Prince 
of Wales paid an official visit to Kliartiim ho 
received iinmistakablo evidence of the attach- 
ment of tho principal native notables, eivjl and 
religious, to the Hritish coimexioii. Many of 
them hacl.aln»ady giv'cn f>raeticnl proof of their 
e.Kpn^sscd desire to npliold the Sudari mlniinis- 
tration, an<J of their confidence in Sir Htginalil 
Wingate. I'ovvards tho end of 1919 it >\n.s 
ariuotmeed that Sir Regintild wtaild at tin* New 
Year succeed Sir Henry ^IcMahon, as High 
Cominissionor for Egypt. This announeement 
was receivi'd with genuine regret by tlu' inhabi- 
tants of the Sudan, hut itw«\s arranged that Sir 
Keginald Wingate, wlio had already riih'd the 
country with eoiisirieuoiis ability for 17 years, 
should remain both Sirdar and (Joveniop- 
Gemirnl, being n^presented when at Cairo by 
an acting Governor at Khartum. 

In their attacks on t he Aden Protect orate, 
which is politically a dc^pendciicy'of Bombay, 
the Turks. directed their energies first t(» that, 
part of tho territory bordering tho eaMlern 
entrance to the Red Sea. 'I'he town <if A«h’n 
lies on the southern coast of Arabia, 100 miles 
east of the Red Sea, and its value a: a port of 
call on tho Suez Canal route to and from India 
needs no cmfdiasis. The protectorate covers 
a very wide area ; indeed, t he chiefs of Hadra- 
mut and of tho whole coast of southern Arr.bia 
are in subordinato tn^aty relations witli the 
Government of India. In the north-west the 
protectorate adjoins tho Turkish province of 
Yemen ; the frontier between British and 
Turkish territory hod been delimitatedas recent ly 
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A STREET IN ADEN. 


fts 1902-5. Th(? front ii*r starts nt Slioikh Said, 
the |3enin8ula wliicli chvidc's the Hod Sea from 
the Oulf of Aden, running thence in ft gimeral 
north-east, direction. Save? ft)r part ol its 
soiiihtTn beach. Sheikh Said was left in Turkish 
territory. Only two miles from the Arabian 
shore, in the Straits of Hah -el -Mandeb, lies the 
British island of Heriin, largely iisfid by mer- 
chant vessels* its a coaling station. Guns 
mounted at Sheikh Saiil inighi bo therefore a 
direct menace to all users of the Red Sea. The 
Turks had in fact several batteries in position, 


and with these they shelled, iiielTcclively, 
IVrim lighthouse and coaling station. More- 
over, the enemy plans included the capture ot 
J*erim Island. The project, in view of British 
naval supremacy, may seem to have bi^en 
foolish, but even temporary succc?s8 would have 
caused serious inconvenience. 

On the oiitbrcMik of war with Turkesy rc'ports 
from tho Resident of Aden^indicaied that th.e 
enemy were in some strength iA the Sheikli Said 
|)oninsula and were preparing a force to invade 
the Aden Protectorate. Accordingly, on Nov- 
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THB ADEN PROTBGTORATB* 


omber 3, 1014, urdera were ieaued to Brig.-Oen. 
H. V. Cox, commanding the 29th Indian Infantry 
Brigade, then on the voyage to Egypt, to 
capture Sheikh Said and destroy tlio enemy 
works, armaments and wells there. To cany 
out his orders Gen. Cox detailed throe battalions 
from his brigade and the 23rd Sikh Pioneers. 
Naval cooperation was essential, and this was 
aitorded by the cruiser Duke of Edinburgh, 
Capt. H. Blackett, R.N. On November 10 
the .transports convoying the troops arrived oil 
Sheikh Said, but bad weather rendered im- 
possible a landing at tho point first selected. 
While the transports moved oil to an altema- 
tivo landing place, the Turkish batteries were 
engaged by tho Duke of Edinburgh, with 
satisfactory results. Covered by tho fire of 
the naval guns a landing was effected. After 
a sharp engagement the Turks were beaten 
and driven inland, abandoning their field guns. 
The next day, aided by a naval demolition 
party, the troops destroyed Fort Turbah and 
other works, re-embarked oiid continued tho 
voyage to Egypt. No troops were loft at 
Sheikh Said, with the natural result that not 
long afterwards it was rooceupied by the 
Turks. But tho British naval forces in the Red 
Sea kept it under surveillance, and the enemy 
accomplished nothing. Tho only noteworthy 
incident was a belated and not very, serious 
attempt to seize Perim. On the night of Juno 
14-16, 1015, a party of Turkish soldiers stole 
across in small dhows from Sheikh Said and 
tried to land on tho north side of tho island. 
The party were driven off by the detach- 
ment of tho 23rd Sikh Pioneers, which, under 
command of Capt. A. G. C. Hutchinson, 
formed the ganrsdn of the island. 

This “attack** on Perim coincided with . 
enemy activity in other ports of the Aden 


Protectorate. For some months tho Turks 
had massed troops on the northern frontier, 
and in Juno Major-Gen. D. G. L. Show, com- 
manding the Aden Brigade, learned definitely 
that Ali Said Pasha, governor of Yemen, with 
part of the 39th Turkish Division, had entered 
tho protectorate. Gen. Shaw had no anxiety 
as to the safety of tho port of Aden. It is 
built on a barren volcanic peninsula (15 squares 
miles in extent) connected with the mainland 
by a fiat narrow nock of sandy ground and is 
strongly fortified. No land force, however 
strong, if supplied with no other artillery than 
ordinary field guns could hope to captures 
Aden i^eiiinsula. But with respect to the 
hinterland the case was different ; its defence 
could only be by an offensive movement, and 
for an offensive campaign no force was available. 
Tho plan adopted was to abandon to the Turks 
tho greater port of the protectorate, while 
endeavouring to keep them from tho neigh- 
bourhood of Aden and to prevent enemy inter- 
ference with the trade route from the oast to 
the port. Some 25 miles north of Aden and 
at tho foot of the high barren mountains which 
fill the north-west part of the protectorate is 
Lahej, the capital of an Arab state, whosc^ 
territory included Aden until, in 1839, in 
consequence of numerous outrages on ships 
using the port, it was annexed by Great 
Britain, being the first addition to the Empire 
in tho reign of Queen Victoria. Between 
Aden peninsula and Lahej the road passes 
through a level arid country, partly scrub 
covered, partly sand, partly bare rock. Tho 
village and oasis of Sheikh Othman, whence 
Aden derives part of its water supply, lies on 
the route, 7 miles north of Aden. 

Ali Said Pasha moved his troops from tho 
Yemen border across the mountains towards 
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Lahej. General Shaw at lirHt 8ent. t})e Aden 
Camel Troop north of Lahej to rcconnoitrt^ 
They report^ the presence of a Turkish force 
with field guns and a large number of Arabs, 
and fell back on Lahej. Meantime, on July 3, 
the Aden Moveable Column, under Lieut. -Col. 
H. F. A. Pearson, hod moved out to Sheikh 
Othman, and early the following morning the 
advance was continued to Lahej. The intense 
heat, sand, and shortage of water rendered the 
march most trying, and the difficulties of the 
column were increased by the desertion of the 
hired cainolmen, with their camels. Only the 
advanced guard of the column — 250 rifles with 
two 10-pounder guns — ^had reached Lahej by 
the afternoon, and shortly afterwords they and 
the Camel Troop were attacked by the enemy 
— ^Turks and Arabs —several thousand strong, 
Avith 20 guns. The small British force main- 
tained its position in face of the encMiiy’s 
artillery fire until night, when pfirt of Lahej 
w'as in flaines. During the night some hand- 
to-hand fighting took place. Among the 
slain on the British side w*as Sir Alituad-biii- 
Fadthl, K.C.I.E., the Sulinn of Lahej, a loyal 
feuilatory, who had been a prominent figim; 
at the great Imperial Durbar held at Delhi 
by King George V. The enemy attacks 
were beaten off, but the Turks began to de- 
velop an outflanking inoveineiit. In view of 
the delay which had occurred to and the dis- 
tressed condition of the. main coluuui, u n'treat 
from Lahej was onlercd. 'J'his was earrie<l 
out in the morning of July 5, General Shaw 
paying a special tribute to the “devotion to 
duty ’* of the men of the Royal Artillery, who 
brought a>vay their guns under the most 


trjfing conditionK. The whole fon?*.' ivlin’il 
within the Aden lines, and the Turks tliere- 
upon occupied Sheikh Otl|ninn. They did not 
attempt an attack upon Aden. 

The operations hod bc'on luirlly m&ncgcMl, 
and the retreat to Aden, coupled with the 
death of the Sultan of Lahej greutly uenkened 
British proatigo among th*? Aral) tribes from 
Badramiit to Muscat. The Indian Govern- 
ment, wliieh should not have waiUrd until the 
'J^irks were nt tlu^ gates of Aden to lake 
measures luleipiiite for the (lcfeu (!0 of tin; 
protectorate, now set about stix'iigthi'ning 
the force there, and appointed Major-Gen. 
Sir George J. Younghusbaiid to the command. 
On July 8 Gen. Sir Alex. Wilson n*eeiv(ii 
orders that from the Sue/, ('anal Di'ftMieo 
Force two batteries of nrtlllery and one 
infantry brigade wt»ro “to proceed urgi ntly ’* 
to Aden. Accordingly “ B ’* Battery, J{.A.(\, 
the Berkshire Buttery H.If.A. (Tc'rritcjrials), and 
thu 2Sth Brigade (51st and 53rd Sikhs, otith 
Rifles and 02nd riinjnbis) were dis[)utclicil 
from Sue/.. Other troops dispatched to Aden 
included the South Wales Borderers (Bris'k- 
• nockshiro Butt., T.K.), the 00th and 80tli 
Punjabis, the 109th Tnfaniry (Indian Anny), 
the 120th Baluchistun Infantry, and the 
Malay States Giiiiles, though not all wore t!ien» 
at the same time. 

On the morning of July 21 an ofTiMisivo 
movement was begun. Col. A. M. S. Klsinie 
(50th l*hnjabi Bifles) with the 28th Brigade 
and othcT irooj)8 completely surpriscxl the 
enemy at Sheikh Othman, driving them north- 
ward. Their casualties were 50 to 60 killed, 
in tiddilion to several liimdreds taken prisoiierH, 
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moHily Arabs. The firitish casualties in this 
affair were 25, all told. The next month two 
other Turkish garrisons werc^ routed, and on 
September 25 Co1..ElMiuie surprised the enemy 
at Wdlit, south-east of Lahej, dispersing the 
garrison, whose stn^ngth wivs about 700 Turlos 
with 8 guns and 1,000 Arabs. 

With this clearing of the enemy from the 
vicinity of Aden thcj British offensive came to 
an end. Siicikh Othman was turned into a 
strongly entronclied camp, and was connected 
^with Aden by railway. From a little north of 
this phice the British front line spread out 
fan wise. Ali Said Pasha remained at Lahej, 
which place he made his headquarters. Thence 
he directi'd occasional raids on the British posts, 
and now and again tried to shell the railway. 
A stretch of No Man’s Land about six miles 
wide lay between the opposing forces. To- 
wards the close of 1915 the Turks sent troops to 
coerce the tribes living in the eastern part of 
the prot<;ctorate. In January, 191(5, the Aden 
Moveable Column inflicted considerable losses 
<in the enemy near Subar, thus relieving the 
pressure on the friendly Arabs. 1’he British 
(josualties wore five men killed and 35 woiindcn^a 
IVo months later a Turkish communique 
described t liis affair as a big battle, in which 
(5,000 British infantry and COO cavalry w'oro 
dofeattsi with great slaughter, “ and compelled 
to floe into their entrenched camp unrler tho 
protection of the guns of a fleet anchoreil in the 
( lulf of Aden.” This was a s|3ecimen of several 
'rurkish reports concerning the Aden opera- 
tions, some of them describing purely fletitious 
encounters. 

On March 20, 191(5, an Intlia Oflico report 
rriarlo the first reference to Cerinans being with 
the army of Ali Said Pasha. It was then stated 
that a Turkish force which on March 1(5 had 
unsuccessfully attacked Imnd, tho village 
through which passes tho trodo route to Aden 


from the east, was accompanied by three 
German officc^rs. Tho Germans who joined 
tho ^riirks in Yemen wore not numerous. 
They were believed to be members of the 
crow of the Kradcn. When that raider was 
caught by H.M.A.S. Sydney off Cocos Tslnn«l 
on November 9, 1914, a party of 43, sent to 
flc^troy tho wireless station, was on shore. 
Tho Kmdcii, in an endeavour to escape, left 
those men boliind. They seized an old schooner, 
in which they made their way to Java, where 
they obtained provisions, and eventually got 
to Jidda. Thonco, apparently, tho majority 
joined Ali Said Pasha, though one or two 
returned to Germany. 

Tu tho attack on Irnad the enemy employed 
900 Turks and 300 Arabs, and had six sinnll 
fleld guns. They w'ci'e riefeated ami pursued 
for four miles, tho British losses being one 
ki1lo<l and 17 wounrled. In another engagi^- 
ment the same month (March, 1916), at a placet 
six miles north of Shedkh Othnftin, a 'I’lirkish 
column on the march was surprised ami 
suffered 300 casualties, against eight killetl 
and 33 W'ouiided on the British side. 

There was no further fighting of coiiHeipiencc 
in tho protectorate during 191(5. General Sir 
George Yoimghusband and part of tho troops ktft 
for Basrah, hut a force sufficient for t Iw defencto 
of Aden remained. The declaration of inde- 
pendence by the Sherif of Mecca in the summer 
of 191(5, and tho adhesion to his cause of tlie 
Arabs of tho Hodja/., cut off Ali Said Poslia’s 
communications with Syria, but this made no 
apparent difference in the situation. Turkish 
governors of Yemen had grown nccustomod to 
have their communications cut and to fend for 
themselves, and Ali Said Pasha was fortimato 
in not having to face more than the normal 
hostility of tho Yemen tribes to Ottoman rule. 
So long as tho British remained quiescent ho 
could hold tho hinterland. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE SOMME (III.). 
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Position on Auoust 22 — ^’Khe CJerman Losses. 


C HAPTER CLIV. brought the narra- 
tive of the Battle o( the Soinine up to 
the end, on July 25, of what may bo 
called the Pozidros phase. It will be 
remembered that the Austrohans played a very 
important part, and it may bo well to give hero 
an Australian account of the gallant conduct of 
their own men. Admirable in every way, it 
drew from the British Division acting with 
them a message saying that they were jjroud to 
fight by their side. The following description of 
the great engagement was addressed to the 
High Coiiimissioner for the Cominonwealt li ; — 

On the night of July 22, our fi«l«l artillery IfiHlifui down 
Hhrapnol upon the Gorman front lino in Ihf? o|M'ii 
U tfore the village. A few iniinites lator this fir«* lifted 
and the AiiHtralian attack whh l:iiinched. 

The Gormans had opened in one part with a machiiio- 
gun bofore that final liurst of Hhrapnel. aii»l Ihtjy oponod 
again immediately after. Hut there woiihi have boon 
^,no posRibiUty of stopping that olmrgo with a fin? I wont y 
timoN as heavy. The diflloiil! y was not to gol 1 ho men 
forward, but to hold thorn. With a ooinplioatf?d night 
attack to bo carried through it- was nece.M?»ory to keoji 
the men well in hand. 

The first trench was a wrelchodly shallow ailnir in 
places. Most of the OormanH in it were dead — soino 
of them had been lying there for days. 1'ho artillery 
in the meantime had lifted on to the German troncheH 
farther back. Later they lifted ti>. a farther position 
yet. The Australian infantry doMod at once from the 
first position captured acroas intervening space over 
Iho tramway and into the trees. 

It waa her© that the first real dilfioulty arow along 
parts of the line. Some sections of it found in front 
t»f them the tronch which they were looking for — an 
oxoellent deep trench which had survived Uie bombard- 
ment. Other sections found no recognisable trench 
at all, but a mase ol shell craters and tumbled rubbish 
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or a simple dilch rodiicetl to white powder. rurtioN 
went on through the ircoK into tlie villugo .soarcliing for 
the poHiiion and piiHhoil so cIoko to tlio fringe of their 
own MhclI-fire that some wore wounded hy it. llow- 
e%'er, where they found no tnnirh they started to dig 
one os best they could. Shortly after the liomburtlmoiii 
shifted a little farther, and a third iittiu'k came through 
and swept in most parts right tip to the position which 
the troops had boon ordered to take up. 

As daylight gradually sproail over that blenched 
■Jrfa(?i* Australians could occasionally bo seen u-alkiiig 
about in the trees arul through the part of the villagf* 
they had bean onlered to take. 'J'ho position was hwing 
rapidly ** consolidated.'* . . . That night, after 

dark, the Australians pushed across tin* rf>iul through 
the village. Hy morning the position hml been iiiipmvfMl, 
so that nearly the wholu village was secure iigainst 
sudden attack. 

In the heart of the village itself there was little more 
actual hand-to-hand fighting. All that hu]tpencd 
thi»r*: was that from the liirui when the first dny broke 
aiici found the ]’o7.i^roH piwit.ion )>rttclieally ours, tb« 
enemy tiirnwl his guns on to it. Hour after liour - 
day and night— with iriereasing intensity n« the days 
went on, he rained heavy shell into the area. It was 
the siglit of the battli*fii?hl for miles around that 
reeking village. Now h« W'luld send them erashiiig 
ill oil a lino s«>uth of the road- eight heavy shells nt 
a time, minute after minute, followed up by burst upon 
liurst of shrapnel. Now be would place a eurtniii 
straight ocross this valley er tluit till the sky and land- 
scape were blotted out, except for fleeting glimpses 
seen as through a lift of fog. Gas sl.ell, inimiy with 
chlorofiirm, sweet-scented tear shell that made your 
eyes run w'ith water, high bursting shrapnel with block 
smoko and a vicious high explosive rattle behind its 
heavy iKillels, ug^y green bursts the irohuir of a fat 
silkworm, huge blink <*louds from the high explosive 
of hi- 5*«*8. Day ami night the men worked through 
it, fighting this horrid machinery far over the 
horison as if they were fighting Gennaiis hand-to-hand 
—building up whatever it battered ckinqi ; buried some 
of them not once but again and again and again. What 
is a barrage against such troops t They went through 
it as you would go through a summer shower— too 
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GERMAN GUN WRECKED AT POZI^RES. 


]tr(iiid to bond Ihoir hondH, many of I bom, bcoaiigo their 
malOH wnm looking. I am telling you of thingM i havo 
uoen. As one of tho best of their oiliceriS Miid to me, 
“ I havo to walk about as if 1 liked it — ^what else can 
yon do when your own men teach you to ? ** The Marne 
thought Ktruck me not once but twenty times. 

On 'L'uesday morning, July 25, the Hheiling of the day 
before rose to a liighor note and then suddenly slackened. 
The German was attacking. It was only a few of the 
infantry who oven saw him.* The atta(‘k oamo in lines 
at fairly wide intervals up the reverse slope of tlie hill 
Ixihind PoKidres VViiulmill. Before it reached the croHt 
it came under the sudden barrage of our own shrapnol. 
Tlu' Gorman linos swerved away up tho hill. The excited 
infantry on the oxtrtune right coidd see Gormans crawl- 
ing over as quickly as they could from one shell crater 
to another, grey-backs hopping from hole to hole. Our 
guns blaxcd away hard, but most of our infantry never 
got the chance it was thirsting for. Our artillery b<*at 
back that attack btiforo it was over ilio ci’est, and the 
(.ronnans broke and ran. Again the enemy's artillery 
,vas turned on. PozlArtrs was |iouii<lod more furiously 
than hefon\ until, by 1 in the afternoon, it seemed to 




onlookers scarcely possible that humanity could have 
endured siioli an ordeal. The place could be picked 
out for miles by pillars of rod and black dust towering 
like a Broken Hill duststonn. Then Germans were 
ser>n to be coming on again exactly as in the iH^ming. 
Again our artillery de»icendod upon thorn like a hailstorm, 
and nothing came of the attack. 

During all this time, in spite of the shelling, the 
troops w'oro slowly working forwards through Pozidrec. 
Every day saw fresh ground gained. A great part of the; 
men who were working iliruiigh it hod hod no more ihuii 
two or three hours sleep since Saturday — some of them 
none at all, only fierce, hard work all the time. 

ThiH in a good description of the heroic 
struggle. 

July 26 was not tnarked by any important 
engagement, though two strong trenches to t ho 
west of Po/Jores were taken by Territorial 
troops, and some prisoners, including live 
officers, were captured : the day was generally 
si>ent in consolidating the position won. Tho 
Froncli, too, were engaged on similar work. 

Tho next day saw a reerudosconco of tho 
struggle and some fierce contests took j)la(*e. 
Our line here ran through the lower ])art of 
Delville Wood and of Longueval, whence it 
turned south. There had been heavy fighting 
about these parts for the past 10 days, and on 
both fronts our men hiul made progress, but in 
each instance the Germans liad been able to 
cling on to part of their defences, notwith- 
standing tho terriblo artillery fire which had 
been brought to bear on them, sheltering to a 
great extent in their dug-outs. It will bo 
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remembered that Delville Wood hud actually 
been overrun by us on July 15, and part of the 
defences of Longueval occupied, that the enemy 
liad counter-attacked on the evening <if the 
18th and, after a severe artillery fire during the 
night, had, on the 19th, suweedod in regaining 
a footing in the wood and also in the northern 
portion of Longueval. Kor the next wwk there 
had been fierce artillery bum bard men t and the 
tide of battle ebbed and flowed. Jlut wo never 
(dtogethcr lost our foothold. 

It was in Delville 1 \o<k 1 tliat the South 


name and had become a mass of broken timber. 
Yet this olTeml, j^erlin|>s. even more dillieiill.v 
to the movement of our traops Ilian if all the 
tn-es had been upright, for flie interlaeiHl and 
malted mass of broken trunks ,m<l branebes 
formetl an oxtriMuely dilUeult obsluelo wliild 
enough tre(»H remained .standing to afford fair 
cover from view for the .lefenders. Ji, luldition. 
the heavy shells of both sules had tiirnisi the 
surfiwe of tho ground into a sc>ries of pitfalls 
made by tho craters of I'xplosion. Over all wer«’ 
t he ghastly sights of the unburied di'iul lying • 



A HEAVY HOWITZEK IN ACTION UN THE SOMME. 


African Brigiulo distinguished tluanselves »»y 
their bravery and tenneity so ns to elicit 
conimendation from tho Gonoral commai^cJiiig 
thorn. South Africa niiglit justly l>e proud of 
the achiovomonts of her roproaontatives with 
tho British Expeditionary Ef>n?o. 

Throughout the n i gh t ot J iily 20 -27 a crushing 
firo of shells hod boon directed against that 
portion of the .Delville ^Vood to which tho 
Gormans still clung, and hand-to-hand en- 
counters took place frequently. The “ Devil’s 
AVood/* as our men not inappropriately called 
£t» considering the horrible scenes which took 
place iherts was some 150 acres in extent. It 
had almost ceased to be a wood in anything but 


nbouf, <f»rn to pieces by exploKiens uf shells or 
bombs and bearing but si nail reset iiblancf> to 
the living beings tliey hn^l onct? been. Siidi 
was the field of battle on wliieli Briton and 
Ceniian strove for mastery. 

Slowly but surely our men pushed on, tlm 
guns preparing tho way by a curtain fire about 
75 yards ahead of our attacking line. 

Tt speaks volumes for the ability of our 
gunners that they should have been abl^ to 
carry on this mlvoncing curtain of erusliing 
shells continuously and without injury to our 
following infantry. “It wal ^uecr,” said a 
soldier who hod been through tlie attack, “ to 
see tho shells bursting in front of one ; the line 
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was jiist about 75 yards ahoad of us, flinpins up 
tho ground and suiashing evorytliing. It was 
wonderful how tho gunners kept it just ahead 
of us.”* 

To tho artilhiry, imleoil, a great share of 
tho sueoess of tho British arms was due. 'Fhe 
eiieniy’s positions had boon sul>jeoted to such 
a (ire as had siu’passed all ]>rovioiis efforts. 
From Juno 27 onwards, said a eorrt'spondent 
of The Momimj Fast (on tho authority of an 
artillery oflieer), w^o htul fired an aA<Tagt‘ of 
half a million of shells per diem. This, of eoiirse* 
was spread over the whole position of tho 
enemy, highly ef>ncH‘nl rated against the parts 
to bo assaulted, less against- others. 

On July 27 our eaniionade was so fieree as to 
surpass all jirevioiis efforts, and yet, although 
it might have been tlioiight impossible for men 
to havo lived under it, there was still a siif- 
fieient nuinlMT of (lerman infantry left, and 
thoro were still suflleient of their inadiine-giins 
in plaee, to alTord a ronsidenible degree of 
n^sistanee to the advanee of our trooijs. 

It will be realiml that undcT thesis eireiim- 
stanees progress w’as slow ; but assuredly it 
was certain. This was not only duh to the 
artillery, but. also to the »?xeellent way in^ 
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which the bointaers with tho nflo-wirryinp 

infantry, and to tho way in wliieh no offort 
was spared to bring up machine-guns to support 
the latter. It is true that this bold action 
somotimes resulted in the loss of a inacliim- 
gnn if tho infantry were driven back, but that 
was only a small set-off to the advantage 
gained generally by bold handling »f these 

weapoiu^ ^ 

* From tho Dofly Tfle^raph. .Inly 31. 


On one neeiision a party of (liTiiiaiis \\«*ro 
seen earrying miu?hm(‘*giiu across a drive 
ill tho Delvillo Woofl. of our men moved 

out to a point whi'iice lie ?oiiM brinu a Lewis 
gun (which call * he fired fnuu the sliouidor) 
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to boar on tho oiii*my, ami complotoly wipoil 
out tho wJiolo party. With somo of his eom- 
rados lio smashed t ho (lerman inachino-guii and 
then n^tiirnotl. Tho next <1ay the same nuai 
pushed farther into tho wood, but their weapon 
bocaino jammod owing to a rough tiimblo ovt^r 
tho broken wood ; it \va.vi roiidored iisol(?ss and 
abandoned. 

It waj^iiot alone physical dilTiciihii*s which 
made our rate of advance slow'. Kvery yanl 
of progn'ss on our pari, was met by a corre- 
sponding c*iuiitcr*a1 hwk, ma*le often in the 
ma.s.sed form to wliich our troofis were now 
accustomed, and this was especially tlie cas** 
when we had won tlinaigh l*» tho «Mlgo of Ihe 
wood. For us llicn it w*w tlic old prohlcni 
henv to advance from sucli a position over the 
open ground to the next lioslilo line. It was 
cxiwMly this task which was imposed upon 
the enemy in his (jiulcavfiurs to rc'gain tlio 
ground he had lost ; he had to wXvaneo over a 
space without slaOtcr to reacli his oVijectivo. 
F-vory device w^as employed ; interspersed 
with the shrapnel and lilgh explosive fire W(‘ro 
inirigl'cd gusts of poison and lachrymatory 
shells. But Bccuro in their masks our men 
were undismayed, and held firmly to tho 
ground they had won so bravely. The tbiek 
(lerman columns formed iMlmirablo targets for 
i)UP guiuH^rs. “ You could »es tho Uermans 
coining towards you in great waves of grey.” 
said an otliccr present at ihe engagement. 
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MAP ILLUSTRATING THE CAPTURE OF DELVILLB WOOD. 



Bit owr infantry wain ready for them, reauly to 
ply them with machirio-^iin anal rifle fire, 
midy to cover them with bombs. It wais no 
ease) of coining to handy stroka^s. for of the 
niiiUitude only individuals arrivtxl anywhere 
near our line. It was mainly tho artillery which 
stopped them, mowing them down so that they 
lay ill long swathes, cutting <K?ep lina's through 
th<* solid columns, as sh(‘ll after shell struck 
tlu*m full. 'Phe attack at laist can no to a 
standstill. Several times wais th<* effort re- 
newed, awid eau’h tiin*' in vain. Three fresh 
I'egiments, ivhich one aifter another came on 
ivith greait bravery, almost annihilated, 

ami when Iho fi‘W survivors straggled back to 
their trenches the ground between the two 
liostile liiu's was coi'iTcul with the boalia^s of the 
dcNid and wounded. As our troops advanced, 
bombing here, bayoneting there, with an accorn- 
painiment of rifli' shots and machine-gun fin*, 
tlia*y gfithered by the way many prisoners who 
haid been hiding for safety in shell-craters or 
b(;hind any availaiblo cover to guard t heinselves 
from the ttTrible artillery fire. Finally our men 
won their way tf) the extreme limit of tho wood 
to the east and north-east, and commenced 
to consolidate their position. 

'i'hey hn<l also strengthened their hold on 
Longiii^val by seizing a portion of tho northern 
end, and, advancing beyond it, hod taken tho 
orchard just on tho outskirts of tho village 
towards tlie north-west. It ivas a gain of some 
importance, as fire from it swept tho valley 
which led u{s^v^ds behind Bazentindo-Grand 
towards Bnzontin-h*- Petit. We also took a 
reiloubt, known t o our soldiers as tho Machine- 


gun House, which protected, with a flanking 
fire, this part of tho Delvillo Wood position. 
(^rrH?ping up imder what cover was available, 
sevt^al of our ofliccrs led forward parti(*s of 
bombers. These managed to get within heav'. 
ing range, and then tlirew bomb after bomb 
into tlie work, killing nearly all the machine- 
gun detachments and capturing their weapons. 

Hy the fall of night Delvillo Wood was 
entirely captured except for a small point in 
tlM» northern end. We hod indicted very 
lieavy losses on the enemy, while our own wc^c, 
considering tho magnitude of tho suce<*ss, 
comparatively slight. This, as we have s<*cii, 
was largely due to the part played by our gims. 

A subaltern, who arrived home in a Rod CVo.s.s 
ship, aftor being woundetl in Delville Wooil, 
told an interviewer that there were “some real 
brave things” done at the end of tliat giH'at 
figlit. ” They can’t give D.C.M.’s to everyone, 
you know,” he said, ” but honestly, all those 
men earned it, just as well as any of the chaps 
who get it. What I am thinking about is the 
lot of thhigs that nobody at all ever knows 
about ; not even a man’s own mates.” And be 
told this story : — 

Wo had to fnll baok a bit otioo, from a shallow troneb 
at the top, after wo'd Immmi in it, niul thought wo*d got 
it. Well, we full iinok for, oh, it inust^ve been 10* 
niiniitoti, the time I nit'an, and a lot more DochoH camo 
lip along thoHo eommunioaling shjim, and it almost looked 
oiico as though wu woiild*nt> get it back again. I got 
my doso in tho tmiich, you know. When I saw our 
men all falling biu'k 1 trind like tlio devil to got out. I 
was ill qiiito a deep bit. and I nearly broko blood vomsoIm 
trying to get out ; but it was no go. My shoiildor wn-* 
giving me boll, and tho right arm would not work at all. 
Well, yon know l*d rather have htnm sent IVest altogether. 

1 alwayi did foel IM rather anything than bo taken by 
(ho RofhoM. 1 had my nwolvor, of course ; but I'm 
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not miieh good with my h.ft hand Ton - .u . . 
I.»ve «„t ^ive. X CO..U Oliver «.‘"C t 
woH curHiritf mv luck whon t ^ 

stop, turn round and look at in» *^1*^*' ‘ioiiin'ratoly 
upV.i, chnnee... -nU the 
back with the rest of our lot, you know.' 

J ii.it thou a Boche machimscim oneimd oa u i 

.rr:.„aria*:::!s: to^.‘'S‘';ka;^;:"a 

who’d evidently docldod onoo that it wLn't S 
enough, he altered h» mind when the tyomvritrr ho^l 
.Itown on his hand, and knees ho weirand” !S* 
all tho way l>Bck to where I was, liko a lizard. H« 
fairly Kaspeii at mo; no hreaih. you know. “On my 
bark, sir, says he. And, somehow, ho hauled me ouf 

and slung mo over Ins bark. *’ 


111 


I rolloil oIiMir, and Inokcfl at hid fiw.« * i»ii 
f..rg..t his fare^ |.„t lie had no coat or rap. ami " ,1)Z' t 
kiu»w Ins haltalioii. His fon.lw.stsl ■ i ^ ' ^ 

w. , 

— **■ 

•Mit to Imd a M!rcli lirS.hrarer for him. Hot 1 
imiKht up III our lulvaiiro then. You know what it is. 
1 went llinikinK IM find my man nller. (Hint 

rom wM aavr'’’ ' “' 1 '"’ ' “ 

mv left r 1 “ *■“ """y 

r?ehi ^ ■ I*' T, ®y t loblHVl Vmsall 

Ikht. neatly lobbtsl rnyw-lf to Kingiloin come, loo. 



BRITISH BOMBERS ATTACKING THROUGH POISON GAS, 

The German emoke-belmet has a round ohemieal filter, much larfier than the noasle of the British type. 
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Bilt those) hoinhs dirl thHr joh nil n>*ht before m*o nlrarcd 
till* tr^Mieh. It WHS hours nffer before I iroiilil n 
mnn to help mo look fui ^thut K^od ciinp whoM clruKgoil 
1110 out ; 'nod wo never ^foiiiitl him. never n of him. 
But to il^ wlmt ho (lid ; thinking it out, too, in ail fhut 
hell : why, muny ii eluip'.s got the V.C. for no more than 
Ihfit, 1 think. 

Yes, and there were do’/eiiM of thingH liki' that, in 
Delville alone, and the same all along the front, right 
through the push.* 

MfJii liko tlieso w€)ro grand fjghtors, worthy of 
Iho noblost and host traditions of oiir fighting 
I non. 

^ It is inierosting lioro to note the views of a 
(/leriiiun (7oiiitiiander, us to tho main lesson of 
the figiiting on tho Soinino, expressed to Mr. 
Cyril l^rown, a corrospondeiit of the New York 
Times : 

Artillery 1 Artillery! Artillery 1 The aido that eun 
put most ummiiiiition into th(« other fellow*M face, and 
whose infantry can throw it.s hand greriade<! boat, w*ill 
gain ground. But artillery ])luys the main rule in this 
linttle. At the stmt when it was nijee.s.-iary to lay a 
liarrii^r of fire on tho eiM^iiy linns one hattery had to 
rover a front seginont of 801) yards. Now I have a 
battery for every liun.lrod yanls of the curtain fire. 

To this it may he justly replied, in the 
language of one of Heiiter’s correspondc^nts 

This may possibly ho truo, for it i.s certain that the 
llermiTis have hurried up every available gun to this 
part of tho front. But what the (lermaii Commander' 

* Momintj Vuttt August 2, 


in-Cliief omitted to any is that ho is in an infinitely worse 
po.4ition in regard to being able effeetivoly to einjilare 
his artillery than ho waa at tho beginning of the British 
tiffeiisive. 'Phis i.s so (^onsjiieiioualy a war of artillery 
that, as has been said, the gain of a few yards, giving 
eommand of a ridge and observation, may mako all the 
(iilTercnce liotwoen dominance and untonability. 

We have boon steadily gaining ground that should 
1)0 valuable for artillery w’ork. The pondoroiia process 
of enrepii g forward is always going on, whiidi means 
that the (leriiian artillery must either be always slowly 
withdrawing or courting destruction. Aa an artillery 
oflieer put it to mo yestt'rday, in diaciissing tho elTeets of 
Friday’s and Stiliirday's fighting, tho time is rapidly 
afifironchiiig when the German gunners from Beaumont 
ibiriitd to Bu|iaumo must ch()o):o between Scylla and 
(!harvb(lis : they must either stop and be knocked out, 
or get out. For we are fighting a gniat winning battle 
of ])osition. 

This means that as we progress over llie ThiepvaU 
Morval riilge the ground slopes down towards the 
Gennana and tliis gives us the lulvantHgo of coinmand. 

Tlio German General al»?o went on to way, in 
reply to a question put by him as to whether 
the British showed signs of w'lMikening : 

No. The. English are tough. One must ho just to 
ofie’s enf'rnies. One must see them as ihey nn». Tlie 
Kngli.sli have not lost hope of hucccsk aa yet. Dcsjiite 
their very heavy losses, which are known to me. they 
come back again and again, 'lliey are stubborn foes. 
One has to give them credit for trying agaia and iigain 
to bniak through my front. Thu English soldier is n 
worthy, excolloiit soldior, but his newer leadership i.s 
not on tho heights. 

The last few words are quite typically 
Prussian — t.c., proof positive of the inability of 
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[Offn iu! phi huhip/i. 

(;fimNG A HEAVY (UJN INTO POSITION. 


the nico ever to tlicir oppunents fairly. ("hii'f imcrilHMl to mi tinlucky rDinl.iiiatiun. 

Of course, the Corman Oonenil knew iioniliif; “ Scanc-hocly hliinckTftl.** Im* mi id. A eiTtaiii 

whatever about tlio iioliml work of (Ik? lemlers m*w fi^rmnlion liml Jet itself be surprised by (lie 

of the Hritish Army ; he Imd never been witliin eriiMiiy. A\’Jietlier (lie blunder wns dim 1.o tin? 

miles of them. He admitted that in (lie western (ienerals,tlic* reuimental oflieei-s or (lie men, the 

theatre of war there had been no scope for (Jennan ("ommander did not sny. 
strategy. “ It is all tactics now,” to quote his While the fighting hiul been going on in 

exact words. But ho surely must have remem . Delville Wood (he atlaek mi Longueval liiid 

Ijcrcd what his compatriot ]\fay pointed out in also bc‘en progressing. Thf?n\ too, the struggle 

his celebratf'd pamphlet, /yfc /Va/As#V//(? /a/V/a- had been in progress since the middle of the 

teric in. 1866, that, in front-line fighting, above month, and the Seottish troops, who had hung 

all in attack, there is but little room for imyom' <m in spite of heavy Iossim from the eontiniioiis 

between the General and flie actual troop- fire tfi wliic-li they had bf?en exposed, bml 

leaders, a dictum of wliicdi the (ruth has been lM?ha\i*d with the greati^sf gallantry. 'Pbey had 

proved in all subs(*qucnt wars. If this be the Is'eri nOleved by others who iiumIc some further 

case, then it is a fair iiiferenee that if the progre^ss, while? Knglish and Scots Inul eoinbitmd 

British infantry beat the Germans, as the logie to take Waterloi Karm and then Heeur<?d n liiu* 

of facts proved that they bml, some part of this back towarils Troiies Woo<l. But tin* whole of 

rc?8iilt must be due to their lemlers. Incidentally, Longueval was not yet ours. The Orchard had 

it would also seem that the (jcTmaii Huhordinatc hmi won in this day’s fighting (.Inly 27); the 

leaders had shown themselves infiTior to oiir«, northern end of the \ illage, however, still gave 

unle.ss the Geriiian general was prepared to a foothold to the G(>rmans at the end ui the 

iidmit that his troojis wen? so h<jpele.ssly day, though eoiisiderabk? progress had been 

inferior to the British that even their company mode triwards the dcsinxl gfiali 

leaders could do hut little with them. Soiitli of the iSomme t he Kn*nch inodr? some 

The loss of Poziores tlie Gommandcr-in- progn?ss to the cast of Estroc's and there was 



RUSSIANS IN CHAMPAGNE. 

Mountini maohme gun on a parapet. 

ft fairly lively fuirtilliuJe in the outskirtu of four bombing airplanes, arinecl with heavy 

Soy^coiirt. bombs, set out to attack an important* railway 

The chief event on this sirlo was the enemy’s centre on the enemy’s lines of communications 

effort to assume the initiative ftnd creat4* a where largo quantities of ammunition liad 

diversion from the Somme figliting by attacks recently boon reported. Kast of the line clouds 
upon ih<^ centre of t he western front north of were below 5,000 feet, which considoraldy 

the Aisne, at Ville-au Hois, and in Ciiampagne favoured the expetlition. The machines 

west of Prosiies. The latter attack was the mon^ arrived over their objective between 2 and 

important. Delivered on a front about one mile 2..30 p.m., and all four descended to heights of 

wide, it gave? the Germans no permanent from 2,000 foot to 4,000 feet to drop their 

advantage. For a tiiru* they succeeded in bombs. Tho station, which was crowded with 

occupying a few trenches, but a counter-attack rolling stock, and tho sheds, containing ammu- 

dislodgcd them w ithout great, difficulty. iiition, were attacked. Doth were hit and 

1’ho Germans made a small raid on our fires wore seen by our pilots to be started at 

lr(>nclies just to the west of thc^ Yprcs-Pilkem four different points. Tho expedition was 

road, but were at once counter-attacked and practically unmolested by anti-aircraft guns or 
•driven back. Wo also raided the German hostile airplanes, and all our machines returned 

trenches farthiT to the south, after a pre- safely and lanrled on their home aerodrome 

liininary bombardment. Here tho enemy was within four minutes of one another, 
first met outside his own wire ami forced to On July 28, after severe fighting, the British 
retire with a loss of soiiu^ 30 killed. Our drove the last remnants of tho German garrison, 

troops, following up tlie retreating Germans, wliich seems to have been furnished by tho 

tlien pushed through into Iheir trenches, 5th Brandenburg Division, out of Delvillo 

where they found many casualties among tho Wood, and took prisoners 3 officers and 168 

defenders cau.scd by our artillery fire. men. 'Pwico did the enemy direct lieavy 

Both British and French airplanes did good counter-attacks against tho British newly won 

work in locating tho German batteries and positions, but on both occasions they were 

powly constructed wjrks. Owing to tho clouds driven back. This day also saw the completion 

Mid mist our macfiines had to fly low and two of the conquest of Longueval Village. Thus 

of them did not return. the German position hero was completely 

At 12.30 p.m., at another port of the line, conquered. 
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During the whole day there was consideralile 
artillery action on both sides. In tin? rhampaj^ne 
the auxiliary llussian eorps ein[»loyod there 
penetrated into a (jeninin tri'iieh and hroughb 
away Gorman prisoners, l^ittle more than a 
hundred years before their eoniitrymen hiid 
been acting with tin; rrussians against thr? 
French in the same country. 

It was the right wing of the British Fifth 
Army, under Sir Hubert («ough, which luul 
boon brought up the Albert- Bapniim(« road 
into and througli I'ozieres, while the left 
wing of the fourth Army, under Sir 
Henry lltiwlinson, was now on the crest c»l* 
tho main ^ ridge between Poziores and 13(?lvillo 
Wood. But the enemy still retainoil m<»st of 
High Wood, from whi<?h ho was not fitiiilly 
ojectod until September 15; he also maile 
desperate efforts to recover Delville Wood, aiul 
during tlio night of July 28 29 two viohmt but 
iinsiieeessful attacks were made on it. On 
Saturday tho 29th the hand-to-hand struggle 
north and north-east of Pozieres, in the luu'gh- 
boiirhood of High W'ood, and in the outskirts 
of Longueval, continued without intermission, 
and tho British, despite the iiuToasod artillery 
fire from tiie Gorman batteries, mode some 


slight progress. Tho northern portion of 
Longueval and i^s orchards were carried by our 
men, atul the rierman treiudios fMiten«d at a few 
points. Three enemy iwroplaues were degitr4>yed 
and a kite balloon set on iirt^ South of tlu* 
Somme, between Vermaiul-Ovillers and Lihons, » 
tho French rith* tiro ilispersisl two strong ( lerman 
detachments eiid(*avonwiig to roach the lines of 
our Allies, jind Fn?nch aeroplanes imuJe a retalia- 
tory attack during the night, dropping 10 
boinhs of 120 kilos on enemy stations in the 
Noyon district. • 

Po/iiVc?s bad been won by Sir Hubert Gough * 
on July 25 and 20. but 'LMiiepval, the strongly 
defended plateau betwinai Tbiepval ami the 
Anere, with the villagi* fortresses of Courcelett«» 
north and Martinpnicb soutii of the AlbcTt- 
Bapaniiit? road, w«‘re still in the posst'ssioii of 
the Germans. Sir Douglas Haig therefore 
decided that it would be prefirrable for Sir 
Hubert Gough, who forim^d still tho left of the 
attiu'k, to c?onHne himself to a “ steady, 
inethodic'al, stej) by step lulvaiice,’* wbili» Sir 
Henry .Kawlinson, in conjunction with tlm 
French north of the Somme, end(?avoured to 
extend farther eastwards from Delville Wood. 



the remains of delville wood. 
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Maliz Horn ‘Farm wa» now tiio npot whore 
the Hritinh joinoH on to they French, but it 
was arranged that the advance northward, 
in order to bring up the f^rilish riglit, the 



GEN. SIR HUBERT DR LA P. (SOUGH, K.C.B. 

In command of the Fifth Army. 

French should cooperate so as to prolong the 
lino of battle to tho oast and do away with tlu^ 
objectionable salient which existed when our 
line ran back south from Delvillo Wood towards 
Maltz Horn Farm, and which was a source of 
danger. It was agreed that, advancing up the 
Combles Valley, tho British right should move 
on Morval, tho French left on Sailly-Sallisel. If 
the joint advance wore successful, the Thidpval 
position, Martinpuich, and High Wood could be 
turned from tho east. 

To understand the next stop taken by Sir 
Douglas Haig it is necessary to have some 
know'ledge of tho configuration of tho ground 
in front of Sir Homy Rawdinson’s centre and 
right and of the French loft. 

From Delvillo Wood the main plateau extends 
for 4,000 yards oast-north-oost to Lesboeufs 
ami Morval, and for about the same distance 
south-oastw^ards to the woods of Bouleaux and 
T^uzo. These woods were some 1,000 yards west 
of the considerable village of Combles, another 
village fortress below Louze Wood in a valley, 
at the northern head of which were Morval on 
the west and Sailly«Sallisel on the east. 

The high ground on each side of the Combles 
Valley sweeps tho slopes of tho ridge on the 
opposite side. 


Pivoting on Delvillo Woixl, • Sir Henry 
Hawlinson was to swing his centre and right 
wing from the lino Delville Wood-Maltz Horn 
Farm to the line Delville Wood -Morval, the 
French tho meanwhile advancing simultane- 
ously between Maltz Horn Form and the Somme 
on Sailly-Sallisel. Tho capture of Morval and 
Sailly-Sallisel would inevitably result in the 
isolation and capture of Combles, and of most 
of the main ridge west of the Tort-ille, a 
tributary of tho Somme, which enters that riv«‘r 
two miles below Peronne. 

To reach their objective, Morval, the British 
had to take, first, Guillomont, Falfeinont Farm 
south of it, and the wood of Louze, due cast of 
Guillemont, and next Cinchy, and the wood 
of Bouleaux between Gincliy and Morxal. 
From tho former village tho crest of tho high 
ground runs northwards for 2.000 yards, and 



LIBUT.-GBNBRAL THR EARL OF 
CAVAN, K.P., C.B. 

In command of the 14th Army Corps. 

then eastwards in a long spur for nearly 4,000 
yards, Morval is at the eastern extremity of 
the spur and its garrison had a wido field of 
view and fire in every direction. A broail and 
deep branch of tho Combles Valley separated 
Morval from I.ieuze Wood. 

Between Sailly-Sallisel and the French line 
at the end of July lay tho stronglj fortified 
villages of Maurepas, Clery-sur-Somme, Le 
Forest, Hancourt and Fregicourt, and several 
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wooda and strongly entrenched positions. If 
the troops orossed the P^ronne-Bapaume road 
and were on the eastern fade of the Coinblca 
Valley, they would find themselves enfiladed 
by the Germans concealed in the fortress and 
wood of St. Pierre-Vaast. 

During the night of July 20-30 the Allied 
guns were busy and a German ' aTmnimition 
depot near Couroelette was exploded by them. 
Feint attacks were made by the Canadians in 
two places south of Ypres and by the Royal 
Munster Fusiliers in the T^os salient, where a 
couple of raids by the Germans near the 
Hohenzollem Redoubt were easily repulsed. 

At 4 a.m., Sunday, July 30, the bombard- 
ment preliminary to the battle between 
Delvillo Wood and the Somme opened, and the 
inhabitants of Amiens, 20 miles away, were 
awakened by the thunder of the Allied artillery, 
which steadily increased in inticnsity up to 
0 a.m. The weather was of the sultriest, and 
the roads, where they still existed in the 
fighting area, were ankle deep in dust. The 
moment the bombardment ceased troops 
advanced from their entrenched positions in 
Delville Wood, amid the ruins^of Longueval and 
Waterlot Farm and across the space between 
it and Malts Horn Farm. In the centre the 
attack was successful. A battalion carried 
Guillemont and was preparing to debouch from 
the village when news came that the advance 
on Ginchy and Falfomont Farm had failed. 
For some hours our men held on to Guillemont 


and were then withdrawn? About 250 OcTinnn 
prisoners had been taken. 


'Phe day's fighling on the British front had 

I 



LIBUT.-GBN. SIR JULIAN BYNG, K.C.B 
In command of Canadian Army Corps. 

to some extent, justified the Order of the Dny 
issued by the Kaiser a few hours later : 

To tho IcocloFM nml to iho iroofm of the Firnt Army I 
exproHH from tho bottmn of my heart my deep ttpfirociii- 
tiuii iind my Imperial Krutitudci for their HplendUl a(*hio\'e- 
ment in wnnling off tho Aiiglo-Fronch mniw attiU'lcH tif 
tluly 30th. 'rhey )mve nerompHshod, with Uoriniiii 
faiihfutiiOHH. wtwt I and thoir country ox|ieotod of ilunn. 

God hf^lp them furtlior. 

In the “further” fighting the Gormans 
were dcfstined to w^ant all the help which they 
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could got, and if mere mortals may judge 
events it does not seem that the Deity helped 
them. The Gferinan ofTicial communiqut of 
July 31 was as follows : 

'J'he British ooniinued their operations near Pozidres 
and Longueval yesterday, and they led up to a new great 
Anglo-French attack in the morning, undertaken by at 
least six divisions, between Longueval and the Somme. 

The attack between Pozidres and Longueval during 
the day was frustrated by our fire and did not materialize 
till the evening. This was also made by very strong 
forces. 

The enemy was repulsed everywhere with heavy 
casualties and did not gain an inch of ground. 

Wherever fighting at close quarters developed it 
resulted entirely in our favour. 

In a dashing assault by our Bavarian and Saxon 
Hesorves and our bravo Schleswig-Holstein troops we 
captured 12 oflloers, 769 men. and 13 machine guns. 

South of the Somme there were artillery engagements. 

This roport was in 'flagrant contradiction 
with the British communiqui issued at 
11.12 p.m. on the 30th. “In the neighbour- 
hood of Pozidres,” it ran, “ tho day has been 
spent in strengthening the ground gained 
during the last week, and there has boon no 
infantry fighting in that area to-day.” The 


advance in the Longueval region, too, did not 
begin in the evening, but in the morning. 

“The enemy,” said the German bulletin, 
“was repulsed everywhere.” Let us see what 
had really happened between Maltz Horn 
Farm and the Somme. 

After a tremendous bombardment, to whicli 
the German artillery replied violently but 
ineffectually, our gallant Allies in the morning 
carried tho whole system of enemy trenches 
for a depth varying from about 300 to 800 yards. 
They reached the outskirts of Maurepas, 
captured the remnants of the wood north of 
the station of Hem, the quarry near it, also 
Monacu Farm on tho road from Hem to Clery- 
sur-Somme. During the afternoon Monacu 
Fann, whose square, grey-roofed tower had 
up till then escaped destruction, was attacked 
again and again by the Germans, moving along 
the edge of the tliick green wood in tho marshes 
on tho right bank of the Somme*. Though tho 
enemy advanced bravely, ho w'as shattered by 
the French guns and rifles, and by sux^t 
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Moiiacm Farm, its tower now in ruins, remained 
in the possession of tho French. 

During tho night the German assaults on the 
form and the Horn Wood were renewed. The 
French guns on the south bank of the Somme 
enfiladed the charging masses and inflicted 
heavy losses on them. Monacu Fonn was for 
a time recaptured by the Gormans, but it was 
s^joedily recovered by the French. South of 
the Soimne a German trench between Estr^cs 
and Belloy-en-Santerre and GO prisoners were 
captured in the course of the next day, tho .‘list* 

Meantime the British, imdcr cover of night. 


bombs w*cro dropped on tho German communi- 
cations and billots^; a train was blown up, an 
ammiinilion depGt firiMl, tmd an airjilano 
resting on tho ground dostrt)yed. The epcMiiy 
air squadrons vontun^d to engage oui*h ; Hoveral 
W’ere damaged, but at nightfajl tlin^e of our* 
own w»ero missing. A Times correHpondt*nt 
enables us to undf^rstand the fei^lings of tin* 
oflieei*s responsible for the planning of those 
aerial raids : 

It iM iminoiiHoly intorei«tiiig to M'atch n Hiiiailroii 
Htartiii^ ott on soino diHtiiiil- mid during oiitorpriNis liiil 
viiMtIy inoro llirilling to thiMii ronio lioiiir. It ih iliiniig 
the time that his iikmi an* away that iho romiiiandiiig 



hod been strengthening tho positions gained 
by thorn near Guillcmont, and hod advanced 
their posts at some points on tho plateau, 
north of Bazentin-lc-Petit. Tho siiinmer heat 
of this day was, how'over, so fierce os to re- 
strain active movements, so that there vras 
comparative quiet along the battle-front. 
Vast clouds of dust raised by tho iriot-<»r- 
lorries added to the discomfort of the soldiers 
working manfully in a avreltering atmosphere. 
The combined dust and haze impeded aerial 
observations for artillery purposes, but without 
preventing the Royal Flying Coips that day 
a good deal of useful work in the shape 
of several bombing raids. Seven tons of 


olllcer hiiH the most anxioiw «iino that he ha«- to go 
through. 1 hiivo Hlmnxl, in minor degree, the anxiety of 
euch a vigil. 

lliey hml gone, very iduM»rfiilly and with alinoHt no 
worde Hai«l, on a long and clangerouM flight over tho 
enemy's t-orritory, A large fliglit «f <nir flgliting inachinos 
Mooring in the sunlight, into ami beyond Iho cloiidM, is a 
sight more beautiful ilian any flock of birds that fly. 
nioy had all disappeared into Uio distant blue, and 
nothing then r«»mnined but Ici wait. Would they attain 
their end t And if they did, how many would eoine 
bock 7 It is nervous work waiting, even for an occi- 
dental outsider. For tlio commander who has himiI them 
on their errand it is trying to a degree. 

At last they came — one singly, and, after some minutes, 
another and then another and another, till at last the 
tale was complete. They had all come home safely, and 
they had done what they had beefl iwni to do— as the 
way of our airmen is— down to tho last detail. 

Arrived at their destination, they had dropped down 
from tho dizxy heights at which, on such an errand, they 
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Ay, oncl then mntho<lii:ally, one after another, they had 
flone tlioir work. From that linight an airman's traineil 
eye can watch the coiirHO of his bomlf in clear weather until 
it actually Htriken therKronnd. So they hod seen them 
fall ; they had seen tKiem strike the railway trucks and 
Htatioitcand the depot where the stores were kept. ESaeli 
had had his object and each hod found it. They had seen 
the bombs- -'explosive and incendiary — strike true« they 
had seen tho wreckage and the smoko and the flames 
and they knew that t heir work had been thorough. And 
only the last hod been iire(4 at. 

At less than 2.jSU0 fbol an anti-aircraft gun should have 
little trouble in finding an airplano. Perhaps the men 
with the Archies " were having their after-lunoheou 
nap — the day was very hot. So all our machines but one 
had dropped their bombs— not hurriediy« but with 
' precision — before the enemy's guns spoke— and then 
they spoke harmlessly 

*' Oh, yes ; they came pretty near," tho pilot of tho 
last machine said casually; "nothing unusual." For 
these men to have tho shells oxnloding " pretty near *' 


about their ears is a doily incident. They merely import 
it, saying they were fired at by a gun at suoh-and-such a 
place, much as if they said that they had lunched there. 

On Tuesday, August 1, the enemy, whose 
artillery, like our own, had been very active 
during the preceding night,, attacked the* 
British trenches north of Bazentin-le-Potit 
and was repulsed. To cover his discomfiture* 
he claimed to have beaten of! a British assault 
near High Wood. At the same time the Ger- 
mans alleged that a French advance at Maure- 
pas, carried out by eight waves of attackers," 
had been completely defeated, and that in tlu^ 
evening a French attack at Monacu Farm had 
been utterly repulsed “ after violent figliting." 
As the French did not take the offensive, but 
victoriously beat off several counter-attacks 
during the day, and as Monacu Farm was not 
assaulted, but continued to be held by the 
French, tho Gorman statements were entirely 
without foundation. Perhaps the imaginarx' 
success was claimed in celebration of tho second 
anniversary of the outbreak of war. 

The next day (August 2) the Chief of tho 
German Army Command painted a picture of 
tho battle of the Somme for the Gorman people ; 

Siiico the beginning of tho Anglo-Frorich offenHlve on 
the Somrno soctcii— called in England "Tho Groat 
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BRITISH SOLDIERS TOSSING CIGARETTES TO GERMAN PRISONERS. 


•SwiN'p" a month haa now elapnod, during which, 
ittM'ording to oarliar annaniicHnnciilH hy our tmomioif, an 
ciicin'ling niovemoiit was to ho <;oinf>lctod at all cosIh. 
It will now he iinofiil to cxHiiiinc briefly what haN boon 
achiovod. 

Though on a front of about 28 kiloiuotroH (liS| intltm) 
thuy have driven a wodgo of about four kiloiuetrcH (2| 
inileH) depth, they themHelveis will not anMert, after their 
cxperioiicoH of July 20, 22, 24, and 20. that the Gcriiiaii 
line has been shakoii at any point. 

This AUO0O88 cost the English, according to careful 
estimates, a loss of at least 230,000 men. 

For an OHtimato of the French Iokmw in this fighting no 
<leflriite basis is at our disposal, but, as they hail to boar 
the brunt of the battle, their losses must also bo heavy, 
in spite of their greater military skill. 

Tho total losses of our enemies must., t herefore, amount 
to about 350,000, while ours, though regrettable, cannot 
be compared with theirs so far as riiiniberM are coiiccriiod. 

The truth was hotter f«tated by < General 
Joffro in hia Army Order of August 1 : 

Your third year of war begins. Far two years you 
have borne without flinching the weight of an unrelenting 
struggle. You have brought to nought all the plans of 
the enemy. You beat them on the Marne, stopped them 
on the Yser, and defeated them in Artois and Champagne 
while they were vainly seeking victory on tho Russian 
plains. 

Then, by your victorious stand in the five months* 
battle, you have shattered the German striving before 
Verdun. Thanks to your stubborn valour the Annies 
of our Allies have been able to forge weapons the weight 
of which our foes are to-day feeling upon all fronts. The 
moment is at hand when, under our common pressure, 
German military power will collapse. 

Soldiers of France, you may he proud of the work 
already aooomplishod. You are resolved to carry it 
through to the end. Victory is certain. 

. Sir Douglas Haig, too, was no less confident. 
He said : 


Great llritain, which has sealed on the battlefield an 
eicriiai entanUi with France, will range herself to the eiiil 
liOHidu her noble Ally in the attaiiiiiient of the iioceHsary 
n*|iariition for the unjust aggrCHsioti of the Germanic 
Krnpim. 

Tci llritain H Hervieo« General Uu(|tit^H, 

tho French Ministor of War, replying to a 
lett«r <if Mr. Lloyd George, boro nngriKlging 
tribiito ; 

T greet your soldiers, our gallant brothers in arms, who 
have hastened from all parts of the RritiHli Kiiipire for 
the defenee of eivilieation ogaiiiHl the Gerinanie hordes 
and are furineil in Armies whose powerful organiKiUioii, 
effected in so short a time, will remain in history a Niibject 
of admiration. In the battles whieh they are waging at 
our sides your spliHidirl soldiers daily give us a proof of 
their unshakable firinMOss and heroism. The soldiers off 
the Republic are proud to have such oomrados and 
gns*t wit li enihusiasm their brilliant successes. 

]k.H;isivc battles are raging. At tho hour chosen by the 
Allies, in complete unity of action, wo are alt lurking Mio 
enemy, who will soon hihi his Uruaiii of domination vanish 
and will totter on all fronts. Powerfully organized for 
these battles, abundantly provided with all tho moans 
and materials which they lacked at the beginning, ami 
dtwply conscious of tlio rdle they are playing at this 
moment in the world for tho triumph of right and just its*, 
your Annioii and ours, with tliuse of our faithful Allies, 
will continue without cessation this struggle, which will, 
perhaps, still be long and fierce, but which will bring 
victory to our glorious flags. 

On August 2 a light breeze temperofl tlii) 
great heat. Tho air remained hazy, but did 
not prevent our artillery, in cooperation with 
the Royal Flying Corps? from dostfoying 
seven gun emplacements, six ammunition 
dumps near Grandcourt, two miles north-east 



of Tlii^pvaU another ammunition clepAt at 
Courcelette, and several other emplacements. 
A few hostile aiiplanos crossed our lines, 
but were speedily driven back, one being 
brought down and another injured. I'ho 
French cliaser-planes were still more successful. 
Sergeant Chainat brought down his seventh 
and eighth Oerman machines, and 14 other 
enemy airplanes were seriously damaged. 
North of the Somme the French stormeil a 
work between Monacu Farm and Hem Wood. 
One hundred Oerman corpses wore found in 
it, and four mitrailleuses were taken. Several 
German attacks against Monacu Fann, de- 
livered after sunset, were repulsed, and the 
new positions between the form and Hem Wood 
were put in a proper state of defence. 

In the EstnSes region south of the river a 
German trench north-west of Deni6court and 
some prisoners were captured. Two counter- 
attacks by the enemy for the recovery of the 
lost position were repulsed. 

August 3 was the sixteenth day on which no 
rain had fallen, and the heat continued to be 
very trying to the ^opposing soldieries. All 
through the night the German artillery had 
been pounding our line from Maltz Horn Farm 
to Longueval,( the village of Pozidres and 
points in the background, such os Fricourt, 
B4court, and what had once been Mametz 


Wood, but was now little more tlian a con- 
fused heap of timber with a few upstanding 
tree stumps. At dawn the enemy fire slackened , 
but later the Gormans intennittently main- 
tained a barrage west and south-west of 
Pozidres, Longueval, Mametz and Caterpillar 
Woods. Under the cover of darkness four 
strong German detachments moyed on Delvillo 
Wood. Their approach was detected, but no 
notice was taken of it until they were within 
close range. Then they were greeted with 
machine-gun and rifle Are and with bombs. 
They quickly turned back, leaving heaps of 
dead and wounded behind them. We, in our 
turn, took the offensive on the 3rd and gained 
some ground north of Bazentin-le-Petit by a 
bombing attack, and there was severe fighting 
round Fozidres and farther west. Our heavy 
guns, which had also been actively engaged 
through the night, drove the enemy by their 
fire of high-explosive shell from a strong point 
between Pozidrea and Thi6pval. The Germans 
scuttled back from it across the open, and were 
mowed down by the shrapnel of the British 
field artillery. It was an admirable example 
of the combined use of heavy and field artillery. 

North of the Somme battlefield, in the Loos 
salient, German and British trench mortars 
were engaged in a brisk exchange of projectiles, 
and wo bombarded the enemy’s lines near the 
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Hohenzollern Redoubt, while the German 
gunfl shelled villages near Arras and Annontidros 
and ^exploded a small mine near Souchez. 
The French during the night hod dropped 
projectiles fcoin their airplanes on the stations 
of Ham and Noyon, and on the 3rd, French 
airplanes brought down four enemy machines, 
one near Quillemont» two near Maurepas, 
and a fourth in the Barle\ix region. Sub- 
lieutenant Guynemer was responsible for the 
last. It swelled his bag of German aeroplanes 
to twelve. South of the Somme a German 
attack south of K8tr6es was beaten off. 

It will bo remembered that, according 
to Sir Douglas Haig’s plan, Sir Hubert Gough 
was to moke a steady, methodical step-by- 
step ailvanco.'* On August 4 it was decided 
to attack the 'rhiopval salient, which fonned a 
strongly prepared fortress jutting out towards 
our fronts. The assault was to be made from 
the south side, between Ovillers-la Boisscllc 
and Fozidres. About Pozieres the highest 
ground is just above and north-eastward of the 
village along the Albort-Bapaiime road. There 
wo had already bitten into the German second 
line system of trenches just east of the top 


of the village. On a front of some 3,000 yards 
westward from ftiis point to another point 
almost duo north of OvillSrs-la Boissello Sir 
Hubert Gough iiuule preparations fd^ an 
advance. From Pozi^res Australian troopr^ 
with Englishmen from Siu^rey on their loft in 
the c»pon, and beyond this Sussex and then 
Kentish regiments, were te push forward. 
Opposite to them in two parallel lines of 
t renches, in intcTinediato and support tremdies, 
in di^^p dug-outs and redoubts, lay hidden^ 
detachments of the German 17th luiil 18th 
Reserve Divisions of the l)th Hosorvo Corps, 
reinforced by units of the 11th Prussian Corps 
and by Ersat/z Battalions. Behind the German 
defences above Ovillers-la Boisselle stood out 
tlio ruins of Monquet (called by our men 
“ Moo-Cow **) Farm, fringed by shatti^red trees. 
It was another of those formidable forts 
with which the British had become so familiar. 

All through the previous day (Thiirsclay, 
August 3) our guns ceivtelcssly rained shells on 
the selected objective. Barbed wire entangle- 
ments were tom to pieces, and shell ernt^'rs and 
tmnbled earth repliwed the clean-cut tnmehos. 
Courci*lctte and Martmpuich, in which the 
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Genual) renorvcH were' hidden, began visibly 
to eruniblo away.^ ^ 

'rowaifls dusk the crescent moon rose, while 
clistaiit comfioIdH wen^ still red in the rays of the 
»disappearing sun. Darkness set in, and the 
(lennans, alanncd by the violence of our gun- 
fire, discharged coniscations of brilliant lights 
in the direction* of the British trenches. At 
great risk men jumped up and kicked off the 
biu*ning projectiles. Bouquets of gas shells 
dt*scended in the British lines and masks had 
to bo donned. About 0 p.m., when there was 
still some twilight left, our troops leapt forward. 
On t.he left the Kentish soldiers* immediate 
objective was a trench running diagonally 
across the ground in front of Mouquet Farm. 
The grotmd in front of it had been recon- 


noitred before the attack began by the oolonol 
in command, accompanied by one of hk cap. 
tains. He now led his men against the trench, 
or what was left of it. With bomb and bayonet 
it was rapidly cleared. Many of the enemy 
surrendered, others fled* from the farm 'or took 
refuge in the numerous dug-outs. Some of 
those were more than usually elaborate. One 
of them was a veritable two-storey subterra- 
noon villa. It consisted of six rooms, a kitchen 
and signalling station. The upper rooms were 
15 feet, the lower 30 feet, beneath the surface. 
Beautiful tapestries, handsome carpets, com- 
fortable furniture, cupboards full of wine, 
spirits, liqueurs and cigars, female apparel, 
revealed the tastes of its occupants. Watoi 
and electric light were laid on. In another 



dug-out there were comp beds for 120 soldiers. 

The Germans rallied, and bombing parties 
from Mouquet Fann advanced against our 
men, but were cut down by a young officer 
with a Lewis gun. 

To the right of the Kentish troops the men 
of Sussex and Surrey carried all before them, 
while the Australians from PoziSres burst 
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THE BATTERED REMAINS OF FRICOURT. 
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tliToiigli tho Gorman linoa and captured the 
creat of the ridge above Conrcelotto and 
Martinpuich. In places wo had gained as 
much as 600 yards in depth. 

Of the incidents whicli occurrc'd some may 
be related. 

Before the enemy papapc?t. was n*ached a 


soldier, wounded in the knee, fell into a crater, 
where he rested with his fe<'t in the air. When 
the stretcher-bearers arrived they found him 
singing at the top of his voice, ** Send shot and 
shell.” The leader of a bombing party was 
twice blown off the steps descending into a 
trench. He picked himself up, took possession 
of an enemy bomb store and, at the head of 
his men, used the bombs to such eff«wt thal 
the trench was quickly his. A patrol which 
had got ahead of the line found itself isolated 
and fired at on both flanks. One of the men, 
silhouetted against flares and Verey lights 
doubled back to report his comrades* position. 
He was told that tho patrol was to retire. He 
returned safely to it, and with a liOwis gim 
.covered its retreat, killing some 60 of the 
enemy. 


dclivrnd a scric^s of coiiiitcr-attoeks, employ- 
ing, among other weapons, tho horrible flame- 
throwers, but their efforts to recover the lost 
position were unavailing.* Opposed by I hr 

* Tho effect of tho burning lii|iiiil wan to HuiiirHte niui 
MOt ofi Are the clothinK of tho men it hit. 'J'hnt the 
roMiiItH gained by this brutal woapftn were of no military 
value waa indicaUMl by tho following report of an officer : 
— ** Its effect may bo very easily exaggerated. When you 
Hoo it for the Hrat time it rather givea you tho jiiinpH. It 
lonka like a big gaw jot coining towards you. and your 
natural inatinet ia to jump back and got out of tho way. 
A man who thiiika nothing of a ahell or a bullet may not 
liko the proapoct of being ac'or<*lioj| or roaMlod by firo. 
Bui in my ox|iori«nco the offoetivo lange of ihnjtnmmen- 
wer/er is very limited, and tho man who manipiilntOM it 
as often as not is shot or bombed by our followa. They 
call it devil's fire, but when they rooover from their first 
fright they caro fi>r it as litllo om they ilo — well, aay fol 
the devil himaelf. The actual eat^a of burning by devilV 
fire have lioen very few.** I'here was, howoviw, evidence 
to show that at Hrat the flamtnt.nwerjer did pnxliice 
considerable offocts, and it is certain thot iheKe wi*io 


During the night of the- 4th -6th the enenny obtained at the coat of great torture to the men hit. 
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TUB GERMAN FLAMB-THROWBR. 

firo of our guns and mitrailleii8e», tho attacks 
wore shattered one after another, and day- 
t)reak revealed the usual result of the ill- 
conccived assaults — ^hecatombs of dead and 
dying on tho ground in front of our trenches. 
'Die counter-attacks had boon accompanied 
by an extraordinary fire of artillery, which 
was continued on the 5th. Nor were our 
gunners backward in the duel. They ex- 
ploded ammunition reserves in Courceletto 
and Miraiunont north of it and in the 
valley of the Ancre, besides wrecking ten 
gun emplacements, while Guillemont and 
High Wood also received especial attention. 
On tho French front there was some fight- 
ing in tho air, two enemy machines being 
wrecked. 

On Sunday, August fl, the weather was less 
hazy, and in conjunction with the aeroplanes 
our artillery put out of action a number of the 
enemy guns. Early in the morning the Ger- 
mans twice attacked in the area north-west of 
Pozidrea ; in tho afternoon we firogrcssed 
along tho trenches east of Pozidres in the 
direction of Martinpuich. The flammenwerfer 
enabled tho foe to enter one of the trenches 
captured by u8,*but later it was almost entirely 
recovered. For the French the day was com- 
paratively quiet, but south of the Somme they 


advanced on the German trenches south-east 
of Estr^s. 

Monday, August 7, was more eventful. 
After a heavy bombardment the enemy between 
4 and 5 a.in. once more attacked our new lines 
north and north-east of Pozidros. For twr> 
days ho had been bombarding this position 
fiercely. Suddenly the guns lifted and a 
comparatively fresh regiment rushed for a 
trench hold by Australians. The latter and 
those near them were not to be caught napping. 
Headed by an officer who had won the V.C. in 
Gallipoli, they captured all who reached the 
trench and caught tho remainder wliile retiring 
with so heavy a fire that No Man’s T^rfuid " 
was soon strewn with German bodies. A party 
of tho Australians were, however, isolated. 
They remained fighting for five hours, w'heii. 
their leader being wounded, they asked for 
relief. At 8.50 a.m., and again at 4 p.m., further 
assaults were delivered and failed. During the 
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night the Australiann in the face of HhrA[)uol 
and machine-gun firo Hturinod Homo German 
trenches. Part of the troops missed their 
way, with the result that only a fraction 
of the attackers reachcnl their objective. 
They wore led by a young 'riisinanian officer. 


rear. The Tasmanian dragged a prisoner 
with him to a spot where Gennans wero 
waving n white cloth. iThoy surrendered, 
and ho went next to the end of the treijeh still 
held by tho oneiny and bombed him for an 
hour. After receiving two orders to retire, ho 



ENEMIES IN THE SAME TRENCH. 

Fr«».b Mldfcr. !. the forefroued ere dlyld«l from the Germ— io the dute.ee 
only by wndbil irtyeiict. 


who ran along the trench with a revolver, 
shooting German after Gorman. BeflUing his 
revolver he killed four more. A Gennaii 
t h ou throw a bomb at him, but ho was for- 
tunatrty not inj«ired. Tho bomber was at 
onoe shot, and his companions bolted to the 


withdrew with liir* priHoiii'iv. “Titere is no 
reason, as far ns I can see,” Lord Kitchener ha<l 
said on January 11, 1910, at Melbourne, “ why 
the national forces of Aiis^alia shoiiUl not 
make their standard of offlciency on a par with, 
if not higher than, those of the military Powers 
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of Kiirope and elsewhere.” That judgment 
litid bc^en proved to be correct in Gallipoli, 
in Flanders, and in Picardy. 

While the Oertnaris were taking the offensive 
against Sir Hubert Gough, Sir Henry Hawlinsoii 
reMiinied his in the Guillemont region. During 
the night of the 7th- 8th the British , advanced 
betwecm Longuoval and Maltz Horn Farm. 
1'he troops on the extreme riglit carried the 
trenches in their way and pushed on to the 
high ground due south of Guillemont; but 
their neighbours got hung up in the darkness. 
The centre, on the other hand, traversed the 
German lines and entered Guillemont itaelf. 
'J'hey \rorked through the ruins to the south-' 
eastern corner and dug themselves in. Separ- 
atetl from their supports by the enemy in the 
oast of Guillemont and unsupported by their 
comrades on their right w^ho had been hung 
up, they were isolated. Tn the course of the 
8th some made their way back. Others were 
killed or taken prisoners. North of Xluillcmont 
some ground w'as gained, and a machine-giui 
position near the railw'ay station taken. But 
our men were not able to capture the ridge, 
and, as the ground to the south of Guillemont 
was dominated By the garrison of this village 
and by the Gennans on the plateau and in 
the woods to the north, it had become evident 


that Guillemont could not bo capturcnl as an 
isolated enterprise without very heavy loss. 
Arrangements were therefore made with the 
French for a series of combined attacks to be 
delivered in progressive stages against Maurepas, 
Kalfemont Farm, Guillemont, Leuze Wood, and 
Ginchy. The French at the end of the after- 
noon of the 7th had prepared for this by 
carrying a line of trenches between the Hem 
Wood and the Somme east of Monacu Form. 
They had captured 120 prisouors and 12 
machine guns. By this success they threatened 
the Bank of the Maurepas-Combles-SaUly- 
Sallisel position. South of the river their 
artillery had destroyed enemy batteries in the 
region of Lihons, while their aeroplanes had 
uTecked two German captive balloona and 
brought down several machines. During the 
8th our Allies assisted Sir Henry Bawlinson 
by advancing east of Hill 139, north of Harde- 
court, and seizing a smidl wgod and a trench 
north of the Hem Wood. Two counter- 
attacks by the enemy east of Monacu Farm were 
beaten off, and 230 prironers, including two 
officers, taken. 

On August 10 it was announcer'i that the 
King had just returned from a week’s visit 
to his Anny. His Majesty arrived in France 
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on Tuesday, August 8, and after his foniial 
reception by French officers of high rank and 
by a guard of honour of the North Staffordshire 
liegiment, three-quarters of whom were men 
convalescent from wounds, he. went to Sir 
Douglas Haig’s headquarters, where the situa- 
tion was fully discussed and the details of 
his Majesty’s tour mapped out. With his 
oharaoteristic energy every hour of his time 
was fully employed, and thus ho w'os able to 
make a thorough inspection of the forces. 
From front to rear he saw everything there 
was to be seen — ^men and material, trenches 
and the avenues of supply to them, sick and 
wounded, and the organizations wdiich look 
after them. Many of his soldiers were spoken 
to, many hundred thousands of them saw him. 
He visited them at rest iii their billots, reposing 
from their arduous work at the front, and also 
in the advanced line within sound of the guns, 
ready to attack. 

The King saw General JofTre and General 
Koch, who had been commanding the French 
»idvanoe on the Somme, and gave the G.C.M.G. 
to General Fayollo and General Balfouricr, 
besides investing other officers with the C.B. 
or C.M.G. and giving twelve D.S.O.’s to French 
officers. He also pinned the V.C. on the breast 


of I’rivate A. H. I’roctor, of a Territ*)rial 
Battalion of the Liverpool Rogiiuent. • 

On Simday t^o 12th the King visit <'d the 
left of the Line and atfeiMed Divine Servic e, 
and then went on to set^ the King and* 
of the Belgiims, and distributed the Distin- 
guishcHi Servicjo Onier and the Military Gross 
to Belgian officn^^rs and^thc Distinguishc'd C\ui- 
duct Menial to Belgian soldiers. To the Queen 
lie gave the Royal Rc»d Cross in token of his 
appreciation of the exccdlont work she had done* 
in the milit ary hospitals. • 

Before* his excursion to left of the line the* 
King hivl gone to the immediate front of battle 
on the 0th, and hc^ had been taken to a ]K)Hit.ion 
from which a front view of tho oppo^ing 
trench lines w*as to bo hod. From it a wide* 
expanse* of country, from Souchez on the left, 
by Folio Farm, and Neuvilic* St. Vaasb to 
Arras on the right, was clearly visible, while* 
immediately in his front was tho Vimy Ridge 
where so much severe fighting had previously 
taken place. To reach this view point, it was 
necessary to pass through ruined village*** and 
along a road which had been rect*ntly shelled 
and which was well within n?achof hostile guns. 

On August 10 the King visit cd the mdual 
scene of the Somme fight ing. Ko was on ground 
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which was more or less frequently under fire 
of the Germans, whose shells were often placed 
not only on the section where he was but also 
on the country behind it. I^oaving their motor- 
cars at a point near our old front trenches (see 
coloured map which fonus frontispiece of 
Vol. IX.) the King and his staff walked over the 
ground on which some of the fiercest fighting 
of the early days of July took place. The posit ion 
as it was at the time when our forward inovenicnt 
began was explained to him and then the party 
went over what had been the intervening spacn* 
between the hostile lines >x>fore the Britisli 
advance, but w^hich was now included within 
our own occu)>ation. It was a desolate and 
liorrifying sight. The whole surface was pitted 
with shell holes or by the erat<;rs of mines, 
w hile scattered about wore liroken frogrnemts 
of war material — sandbags, w ire cnianglctiicnts, 
tiinl>er which had served to shore up tn^nclics, 
scraps of uniform, and the thousand and one 
tilings which the torriblo fire liad twisted and 
turned out of shayie till their original purpow* 
could bo with difficulty discerned. 

Next the King visited some of the eapf.urcd 
German trenches. Here he could see the 
thorough w'ay in wliich our artillery had done 
the work of destruction, parapets levelled wdth 
tiio ground, wire ontanglcinents forn to frag- 
ments. One of the (jJerman dug-outs was 
visited. ' The King then returned to a position 
behind the British line which afforded a fair 
vievr of the ama of actual conflict. Mamet z 
was immediately below him, Contalmaison 
liehind it and higher up, Fricourt on tlii^ left, 
and Thi6pval beyond on the spur which forms 
tho south side of the Ancre V'alley. Rather niort' 
to east but on the same long ridge of higli 
ground was Pozieres, which w’o had taken little 
over a fortnight before and which was now 
iHung actively shellod by its late possessors. 
The King could also see Montiaubon, and part 
of Bemafay and Tr6nes Wood, and more to the 
north above the latter Longuoval and some 
indication of Delville Wood, names which will 
be for ever associated with the deathless eouragi- 
* of his troops. 

It is easy to understand how much the 
soldiers appreciated the King coming up to 
the front into the area of danger. On his way 
' home the King's way led through miles of 
delighted soldiers ; at every village and camp he 
was given a great reception. He passed through 
the Headquarters of the Anzoc troops, and hero 
he stopped to express his high appreciation of 


the glorious ivork his troops hod done. Oneo 
more ho was greeted with hearty chcc^rsfas he 
was again when h^ eneounf(‘rt»d an Australian 
brigade on il-s way back from the fn>iit tu n 
woll-oamcd rest behind tlio lines. The liffgiide 
was halted when it learned the King was coming. « 
and when ho reached tliem and drove slowly 
by the cheering was treinenduiis. 

After a week of stnmuoiis«\\ork the King 
rf*t limed to England, having first issued tho 
following Order t.o his tmops ; — 

Offh'F.rs, X.G.O.’h and Mkn. * 

It has been a gre^at pleosun* and sntisfae- 
tion to mo to l>e with niy Annies during tho 
past. week. I have been able to judge for 
myself of tbeir sjdendid eemdition for wor 
and of the spirit of cheerful confideiK^e which 
animates all ranks, united in loyal eoo|M»ra- 
tion t o t.lu‘ir (*hiefs and to one another. 

Since my last visit to the front then* litw 
\yeen almost uninterrupted figliting on parts 
of our lino. Tho offimsive n'ceiitly begun 
has since been resolutely maintained by day 
and by night-. 1 have hiul opportunities of 
visiting some of the seenos of the later 
desperate struggles, and of appreciating, to 
a slight extent, tho diMnands made upon 
your courage and physical endurance in 
order to assail and eapturo positions pre- 
pared during the past two years and stoutly 
dc‘fended t o the last . 

I have tenli/x^d not only tho splendid work 
which has been ilone in immediate touch 
with the enemy— in the nir, imder ground, 
tis well as on the ground- - but also the* vast 
organizations Vichind the fighting line, honour- 
able alike to tho genius of the initiators and 
to the heart and hand of the workers. Every- 
where there is proof that all, men ond women, 
are playing their part-, and 1 rejoice* to think 
their noble efforts arc being heartily seconded 
by all classes at home. 

The happy mlations maintained by my 
Annies and those of oiir French Allies were 
equally noticeable betwcMin my troops and 
the inhabitants of the districts in which ihey 
are quartered, ond from whom they have 
received a eonlial welcome over since their 
first arrival in France. 

Do not think that I and yonr f<?llow- 
countrymen forget the heavy sacrihees which 
tho Annies have made, and Jlhe bravery and 
endurance they have displayed during ^the 
past two years of bitter conflict. These 




eastern portion of the Leipzig salient, south of 
Thi^pval, German bombers approached our 
trenches. They were easily rppulsed. North- 
west of Pozidres, four attacks supported by 
flammenwerfer were delivered by the Germans, 
but they only managed to seize about 50 
yards of our trench. It was but a small set off 
to the heavy loss sustained by them. 

To appreciate what was being achieved by 
Sir Hubert Gough’s right wing we must remeiii- 


sacrificos liave not been in vain ; the anns 
of the Allies will never be laid down until 
our cause has triumphed. 

I return home more than ever proud of 
you. 

•May God guide you to victory. 

In two. days (August 7 and 8) the French had 
secured the whole line of German trenches on a 


her the difficulties oncoimtered by it. The 
southern face of the Thi5pval plateau was a 
bare surface pitted all over with a perfect net- 
work of craters caused by our high-explosive 
shell, the only variant to this destruction being 
a few isolated tree trunks. On the west there 
was a steepish dip ; but from Ovillers-la 
Boisselle to Mouquet Farm the rise in 3,000 
yards was only 30 feet. Every foot of ground 


front of 3} miles to a depth of 350 to 500 yards. 
It was an excellent adjunct to the forward 
movement of Sir Hubert Gough between 
Ovillers-la Boiasono and Pozieres. The latter’s 
line on the 8th, it should be added, was vainly 
attacked by the enemy in tw*o places. On the 


on this natural glacis was exposed to the Ore 
of the field artillery in Thidpvahand the heavy 
gims and howitzers hidden in pr in the out- 
skirts of Oouroelette and Grandcourt and the 
rifle and machine-gun fire of the Germans. 
The glacis itself was intersected by a* skilful 
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network of trenchm of the most can'fiilly 
oonstructod kind, flanked by inachine-Kuns in 
the caponior-like protrusions nwch as have boon 
already described.* 

On Wednesday, August 9, north-west of 

Pozieres — in the region above described the 

Australians advanced their lines 200 yards on a 
frontage of 600 yards, and north of I’ozieres 
they bombed enemy trenches and captiircxl 25 
prisoners. 

The fighting from Cuillemont to the Soinino 
continued, the (hirmans in the night of 
August 8-9 counter-attacking north of the Hcmu 
W ood. They were repulsed with loss exei^pt 
at one point where they gained a footing, from 
which they were soon ejecU^d by our men on 
the 9th. Betweem the Hc'in A\’ood and the 
river the Germans bombarded llio French 
organizations with larger calibre shells. South 
of the river they attacked bclAvi^eii Lihons 
and the Chaiilnes railway. 'J'hcy temporarily 
gained a footing at one fxiiiit, but were thrust 
out with the bayonet. Several enemy guns 
were destroyed by our art illery, and some of his 

■ „ ■ 

♦ ^’©«» Vol. IK., p. 48.3. 
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magazines oxplodcxl. A train was set on fire 
hy our airmen. 

The day was signalized by®ttnotht?r experi- 
ment in devilry iiiode by the Gormans. Shrap- 
nel irniSedded in phosphorus which Imrned the 
flesh wem fired at the Australians. This was 

r 

quito useless from a military point of view, 
and did nothing but tuld torture to the wounds. 
The night before iiPthe Ypres salient there had 
been a German gas attac;k, which was inef- 
fectual. 

j The spell of dry weather now came to an 
end, and welcome showers fell on the night of 
August 9. The next day, 'Phursday, in the 
afternoon, two regiments of frt'sli German 
troops were must>ert^d in the quarries and 
gully behind Mouqiiet Farm. Soon after 
5 p.m. they topped the ridge behind the 
Pozieres windmill and charged down on the 
Australians, llie charge was preceded by a 
heavy shell fire, but ran into a barrage froTti 
oiur guns behind our lines. Under shrapnel, 
high-explosive and machine-gun fire the weaves 
thinned visibly. Only a few of the bravest 
reached our lines, where they were promptly 
laid by the heels. In the region <if Hem Wood 
the French, through rainy and foggy weather, 
<.'ontinued to progress during the night of the 


0th- 10th, and south of the Somme a German 
reconnaissance accompanied by bearers of 
flamtnenwerfer was repulsed west of Ver- 
mand-Ovillers. 

Another step preliminary to the advance on 
Sailly-Sallisel wu\s taken by tho French on 
August 11. The portion of tho enemy’s 
trenches north of tho Sommo between the 
Hardccoiirt region and the river opposite 
Buscourt was the objective, it being intended 
to bring the French front up to that point on 
the south of tho Somme. The third lino of the 
enemy, four miles or so long, consisted of 
three and, in some places, four trenches; and 
was liberally provided with redoubts and dug- 
outs. In the inorning of the 11th the French 
seized a wood half a mile north of Maurepas, 
on the ridge commanding the valley up which 
ran the Peronne-Combles railway. A few 
hours later they gained a quarry and two little 
woods north of the Hem Wood. The two 
attacks, which resulted in the capture of 150 
uii wounded prisoners and 10 mac^hine-giins, 
had been preceded by a severe bombardment. 
A counter-attack by the enemy on the quarry 
at 9 p.m. was repulsed with heavy loss. The 
next day our Allies pushed on to assault the 
main German position. Their advance parties 
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penotraU^d into the Hein \V(»od aiwl ('iwt of 
l*he station of Hem, when^ a grciat many 
<Jrornian corpses were discovered ; the southern 
part of Mauropas and the cemetery >vi?re carried, 
and the French front extended eastwards to a 
depth of from 600 to 1,100 yards. North of the 
road from Maurepas to Clery-sur-8oinme and the 
crest lino of the ridge west of Clery village, 
unwounded prisoners numbering over a thousand 
and 30 inachine>guns were secured by this 
brilliant action. A counter-attack by the 
Germans failed under French fire, and they 
were unable to recover ilie church or cemetery 
of Maurepas. The same day south of the 
Homme the enemy tried to assault La Maison- 
nette, but the attacking waves of men wen* 
caught by the French barrage and literally 
swept away. When night fell our Allies were 
victorious at all points. In the Kstr^es region 
they had also executed numerous destructive 
bombardments on the hostile organ ixations. 

Nor had the British been inactive. On the 
night of the 10th- 11th they had progressed 
north of Bazentin-lc-Petit. At 5.45 a.m. on 
the llth they had repulsed a determined 
counter-attack and north-west of Pozieres 
they had continued to advance. Late in the 
day the Germans delivered desperate charges 
against the Australians north of I*ozidn's. 


n'hey were defeated with heavy loss. 'J'hese 
successes must have nj«>i<'.od the heart of 
President Poincaris who on the 12th hiul 
visitiMl the British Hc^adquarters Staff, and 
inspcHdeni the ground which had been conquertMl 
east of Albert. Thence lie proccnuled to tho 
Somme, witem ho met General Joffre. 

On Sunday, August 13, rain fell in pliMity. 
During the preceding night we had pushed 
forwanl south of Giiillemont. North-west of 
Bazentin-le-Pctit, we forced our way up 
Munster Alloy and broke into t he* lufw (h^rman 
line runtiing due west of High Wood on a 
fhmt of between 600 and 700 yards to a 
depth of 500 yards, while Sir Hubert Gough 
on a curve approximately a mile in length 
brought his front to within about 200 yards of 
Moiiqiiet Farm. A part rif the capturt^l 
Gernuin tnuiches was, however, in the night 
recovercfl by the enemy. 

i^arge numbers of Germans observed by an 
aeroplane to Iw concentrating north of I’ozieres 
were dispersed by artillery fire. 

North of tho Somme battlefield raids w’ore 
carried out on tho Vimy ridj.e, in the region of 
Galon ne and east of Armentieres. Mines were 
fired by tho British south gf the Hulluch 
cpiarries, and north of Neuvo*(.^hnpello, and 
bv tho Gennans a mine was explcMied south of 
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Sciiielioz. The Ihiyal Flying CorpH hii<l on the 
]2tli Hont out ii H<|ua(lroiL of (>8 iiinehineH, 
which, with a Iosh of three, bombed airship 
shedsat DruHAels and Nuiiiur and railwaystations 
and sidings at Moiis, Namur, and Court rai. 

On the 14th and 15th there was little to 
record. Sir Hubert Cough's troops, however, 
recovorecl nearly tlic' whole of the trenches on 
the southern face of the Thiepval salient north- 
west of Pozi^n)s, abandonetl on tho 13th{ 
During tho night of the 1 4th -15th wo also forced 
an entry into the enemy's lines near Mouquet 
’Karin. 

Tho next day, Wednesday, August 16, Sir 
Henry Rawlinson commenced to carry out Sir 
Douglas Haig's plan for the advance on 
Combles and Morval. Tho Fn^neh, after intenst^ 
artillery prcqmration, in the afterfioon captured 
1,050 yards of Cerinan trenches north of 
Maiirepas, and at certain places rtfaohed the 
Cuillomont-Mauropas roml. 'Fo the south 
of Maurepos, on a front of a mile and a quarter, 
they pushed forward some 600 yards, and 
cleared the enemy out of their j^ositions east 
of the Maiirepf]M*Clery road. Numbers of 
])risonera were taken and heavy losses inflieterl 
on the enemy. South of tho Somme our 


Allies stormed a powerfully organized lrt»iich 
system on a front of 1,300 yanls south of 
Delloy-en-Santerro. We, in our turn, at the 
same time captured 300 yards of trench west, 
of High Wood, and advanced our lim? west and 
south-west of Cuillemont. Here there was 
a deep wooded ravine, some 550 yards in 
length, which started from just below Angle 
Woml’ and ran north -w*est towards ^laltz 
Horn Farm. The ravine had been stonned 
by the French and our business was to seize 
a trench going north-eastwarrls from the top 
end of the ravine. This was successfully 
accomjdished and another inc^th addeil to thi^ 
net being cast roimd Guillemont. 

While w'o took the offensive in this quarter 
scKm after sunset on the 16th, early on tlu^ 
morning of the 17th a violent attack w^as 
delivered by the enemy against our position 
north-west of Pozi^res on a broad front. Six 
waves of infantry advanced, but, coining under 
our artillery and machine-gun fires, they were 
driven off, suffering severe losses. Two advances 
from Mortinpuich wore also repulsed, and north- 
west of Bazentin-le-Petit wo captured 100 yanls 
of trench. 1'ho French on the 18th repulsed 
several counter-attacks south-east of Maurepos. 
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At noon on Friday, AiiRiiHt 18, the con! imioua 
roll of our heavy artillery aiinouiieed that a 
battle along the whole semicircle from Ovilli^rs- 
la Boisello to the Somme was about to begin. 
After a tremendous bombardment of iho 
enemy's trenches and works the Allied infantry 
delivered their attack all along the Htio, at 3 
]).m. on the right and sooti after 5 p.m. on the 
left. The French between Maurepas and the 
Somme extended their positions farther east of 
the Mtturepas-Clery roa<l. They eaptiircHl the 
( 'alvary 11 ill, south-east of Maurepas, andexpelled 
the enemy from several ruins in the village. 

North of IMaiirepas the British c.h*ared out a 
labyrinth of trenches at the head of the Maltz 
Horn Fami ravine and joined haials with the 
French who bod taken Angle Wood eo]mo on 
the eastern side of it. The quarry on the 
southern outskirts of (hiillc>inont was stormid 
by South Midlaiul troops. 'Pwo waves of 
(iierman infantry, which were si*en to be mus- 
tering for a counter-attack by an lUToplane, 
were promptly dispersed by shrapnel. During 
the night the survivors receiveii reinforcements 
and returned or»e more to t he charge, but the 
quarry on the western side <if Guillomont 
rc?mnine<l in our possession. 


Above Ouillomout the*Britiah from \Vati»rlot 
Farm and Delville WocmI advanced their line 
half way to Ginel^, and captured 211 prisoners. 
The ground in this regioV was a ina/.e of 
trenches and the pe^fo^nlanco of the English 
county regiments engaged hiTO was particularly 
creditable. 

On the \ve.st of Delville Wt>od the British line 
w*as pushed forw'iird sotno di^tiinoe north of the 
orchards, and w*e gained a footing in High Wood. 
Between High Wood and the Albert •BapauiiK^ 
roinl our men approached closer to .Martinpiiudi. 

Sir Hubert Gough had been equally succesi^ 
fill. His troo])s laid drawn nearer to Thi<'>pval, 
had seized points on both sides of Moiiqiiet 
Farm, and gaintul tlu^ i|uiLrry 3t)0 yards south 
of the lattiT. Hundreds nf prisoners, smiie of 
them of the 20th Prussian Hegiment, W’tTe 
taken. 

Such was the battle of Friilay, August 18. 
'Fhe aecoiint of it tran.smiitetl on Saturday to 
the (lerman ])eopli» ran as follows : 

Our liriivo t-remps, ii s<*lf -MmTiMjMujf purHcvoriuu’e, 
y<»>«t«*rdUiy ri'tsisitMl vi«’1»*ri iu.'»ly !l»e nipmlic ufforlM of our 
iilUoil <Miemiu«. Ill the iilh*rinniii, iiflur nil nrlillery 
])n‘pnnition wliicli iricrnisi I to I In* utmost violiMU'C, 
tho HriliMh ninl Kn*iich iiuism-s iiMiu’ki^d iiIiiioMt Hiiiiiil- 
tnnuoiisly norlh of llio Soiiiiuo on n front of nliiiut* 
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20 kilometros (12} miles) long between Ovillnm nnd 
CliSry. The battle raged far into the night. 

At HoOoral points the enemy penetrated our advanced 
//me, but WAS ejected from both sicUs of Quillcnuuit, which 
is firmly in our liandirt The enemy occupied portions of 
the troches. 

Jlotweon Giiillernont and Maurepos during the night 
wo shortened the salient of our lino a little, accorduig to 
7)lan. 

Tho otiomy paid for his unsuccessful efforts with the 
blooiliest sAcrifictis. 

The Prussian (iuaijl aiuHho Khciiish. Bavarian, Saxon 
and Wurtemburg troops firmly maintain their positions. 

During tho night of August 18—19 tho 
oneiny hod delivered several very dotemiined 
'couiitor-attacks, but except in the Guillnmoiit- 


w^e have captured some hundreds of yards of enciny 
trench. 

Kast and south-east of Mouquet Farm we liavu 
advanced our lino by some 300 yards. 

Between Ovillers and 'i'hiipval we have pusheti 
forward on a front of over half a mile. 

As a result of these oficrations sovcral hundnul 
prisoners have btHui taken by us. 

In the coiu^ of Saturday tho Germauf 
confined themselves to shelling our positions, 
though thero were some attacks by bombers 
after dark. We made a further advance on 
both sides of the Albert-Hapaume road for 
some 300 yards north-east of tho Pozieros 
windmill, the ruins of which still stood up 
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Maltz Horn Farm anm, where he regained a 
little ground, those were everywhere repulsed. 
At 3.7 p.in. on August 10 tho British Head- 
quarters tedegraphod thn facta, so far os tho 
British were ooneornod, facts which may be 
eontrastotl with tho fiction of tho German Staff 
above quoted : 

Fmin High Wood to tho pc»irit where we join up wif h the 
French we have advanced our line over a frontage of 
more than two milcH for a distance varying between 200 
yards and 000 yards. 

Wo now holil tho w^tern outskirts of Guillemont and 
a lino ihenoo nortffwards to midway Ijetweon Dnlville 
Wood and Gincliy ; ul;«o the orchards north of Longuoval. 

Between High Wood anil the ^Ibcrt-BaDAiime rood 


above ground. Tho situation at 11.43 p.in. 
was, according to the British Headquarters, t his : 

As a result of those operations we have captured the 
ridge south-east of, and overlooking, Thi6pval and the 
northern slopes of the high ground north of Pozidros. 
from which wo got an extensive view of tho east and 
north-east. 

Wo ore holding tho western edge of High Wood an(l 
tho tronches mofle by tho enemy extending for some half 
mile to tho west of tho wood. 

We have advanced our lino half way to Olnchy and to 
the edge of Guillemont, where wo now hold the outskirts 
of the village, including tho railway station and tho 
quarry, which is of considorablo military importance. 

The number of prisoners passed book up to 4 p.m. 
to-day as tho result of these operations is 16 offleors and 
780 other ranks. 
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The Tttnea Comepondent reported oit the 
fighting aa follows: 

Among troops which hwl doiio c*oii}4piciioiisly well in 
tho fighting have been some battalions of tiw Warwick*) ; 
they fought with the greatest dash ami deterinination and 
aeeomplbhed very gallantly a diilleult and important 
indertaking. Very early in this battle battalions of tho 


fiiriouHly from a lM>iub*.sto|v^a small barricade hurriedly 
ereetod to chock the operationa of liostilo luiinlN*rs-< 
against a imrty of Uochos who were liodgini^ behind a 
traverse and thro^ng explosives at our iiieii. The 
company commander is an oxpcil rifle shot , and in order 
that ho might lire us many roufids as iMissilile within a 
given time ho omployoi.1 two of his men ns loaders -just 
as if ho hod ixHUi engngod in a grousi*-drive and tho bomb- 
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Inset : Crater left by a mine explosion. 

Baino ivgiinnnt did very well indeed, and they have evts'v 
right to ho proud 8f themselves. 

Mention ought also to bo made, in another eoiiii<.*xioii. 
of tho Siiffolks, and of tho heroism which they show'ed at 
a critical mornont in another stage of tliis hat tic. Ii 
would he absurd, in such splendid fighting us has Imhmi 
done hen\ to say that any out} roginicnt or class of troop'* 
hod done better than any other. Hut none eerfainly 
have a fiiior roconl than the SiilTolks. 

Yet, when one talks in this way, the names of a seon* 
of other English regiinoiits leap iiiiiiiedintely to one’s 
mind and shamo one. J.unenshii'c. Yorkshire, SialTonl, 
Leicostor, and Lincoln : Mitldlesex, JJerksiiire, Htslfonl. 
Essex, anil Kent ; Uainpsliirt*. Oloiicesfor, Sussex, Wills. 
Devon, and Siirnersi»t ; Durham, Norf liumberlainl, 
Shrofwhiro, Nortliampton, (Uioshire . . , one must eiill 
the roll of tho Englisii counties if one w'onid pnibe all 
who have behaved in a way for wdiieh all praise is too 
faint. TerritorialM, Kitelieiier's .Army, and l)erh\ 
Recruits, Infantry, Light Infant ry, and Fusiliers then* 
is no drawing the line anywhere. All have shared alike, 
ami there is glory enougli t o go round and (o spare. 


.slop wii..« a butt. He killnl and woiiialod a uiimhor id' 
the oniMiiy, ami iiltiuialidy fereed tiiiMu to rntivat. Tlio 
Warwieks^iilvaiieed so I'nsI liiat the liermaii.s Hud from 
diig-oiits, leaving half-etuisiiined meals hehiiid (hem. 
In uno iiistanee a parly of our men desciMidi'd into a 
liixiirkiii<ly-er|iiip{)fMl funk hole " and finishisl off a 
meal of eotlec and saiisagios which some Hocho otlieeri 
luul hfM*n partaking of when they siiildeiily ilecidoil to 
*' holt lor it." One soldier finisheil a half-smoked I'igur 
and another hud the good fortune to find an unlirokim 
box of cijiirs as a souvenir. Obviously there is no 
shortage of the gooil things of life at the Oerrnan front, 
whatever may be the condition of the people who still 


It may bo w'oll hero t<i n?vor<l a typiinil 
example of German troarhory (from a report 
in the Morning Pont of August 2”)) wliiidi tetok 
place on the 1 8th : - 

A Gorman ruahed forw'unl willi his arms in tho air in 
token of aurrondor. Then, when he got near to tin* 
Warwiijks, who wore preparing to accept liiin iw a 
prirtoner, ho uudilenly produced a couple of hoinhs from 
some receptacle in his uniform anti liurled them at the 
men who were advancing towards him. ** hat dUl you 
do ? *• I inquired of a sergeant. •* Well, sir.** caiiio the 
reply, “ he bolted away back, but wo casi'd him up with 
three bayonets.** t 

The following incidents frcun tli«? saiiio 
source are also interesting : — 

One of the many heroic episodes of the attack corieoriw 
a captain who borrowed rifles from his men and finxl 


ilwell ill the Fatherlaial. 

The Eri’iich fruiu the Maltx Hum Farm 
ravinn to the outskirts of (.'hTy-siir-Soinino had 
OIL th(% night of tho 18th-lfith hoiitni oil 
sevoriil violent assaults with inacdiinc-gun tiro 
and grt'iiiidf^M. All that tho GonniuiH huc- 
oeodod in gaining to oountor-halaiico thoir 
losses was a snmll soctiofi of trench north of 
Munrepas. It was rtHMivereil the next day, 
Sunday thri 20th, and our Allies also earned a 
wood strongly orgaiiizixl hy th(» Germans 
between Gnilleinont and Manrepas. At noon 
and later the British repulsed Hoveral attaeks 
delivered against the ne\^ Ivie esiahlishod half 
a mile from tho western eorner of High Wood ; 
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« little to the wcwt, north of Bnzenlin-lo- 
I'otit, yo also niatlo some further progress. 

Thus by August 20 the had seized a 

larger part of the Aclgo in the serni -circle from 
Thio|j^’nl to the Somme. They were on the 
Jieights above. Thi«5pval end Bapaumo, and 
approaching the Bapaunie-Peronne highway. 
U'lu'ir leaders Jiad decided that only the barc^st 
details of the fig}itin{J on the 18th and lOtli 
and the preceding days should bo published, 
but the reader must not forget that the battle 
between the AiLcro and Lihons was one of the 
greatest and most important, forming os it did 
u consitlerable step towards the final capture 
of the dominating ground. Both British 
and French wore assaulting fortified positions 
coinparod with which those of tho Turks at 
rievna or Kuropatkin at Liao-Yang an<l 
Mukden were insignificB.nt. It was impossible 
to manoeuvre against the enemy’s flanks and 
tho battle had to bo won by driving '^vedgos 
into the Gorman lines, and capturing the 
salients thus created. Tho wonder was not 
that progress was slew but that any progri'ss 
w*as made. When it is remembered that most 
of tho men at Sir Douglas Haig’s disposal had 
boon a fow months bofore civilians unacquaintcHi 
with the rudiments of war and that fho oppo- 


nents of the British were the soldiers of a 
nation in arms wliich had been trained from 
childhood to consider war and the training for 
war ns the highest objects of existence, one is 
lost in admiration at the British achievements. 

Not less astonishing were the feats performorl 
by our French Allies. At the opening of tho 
war they hod not been so ready for the fray os 
their cunningly organized opponents. In 
August 1914. the French Army had sustained 
defeats. Yet two years later wo find them 
attacking tho enemy with that confidence 
which the latter had displayed when, in over- 
whelming numbers, he hod driven Lanrezue 
from his unfortified position on tho Meiis<* and 
Sombre. The men of the Argonne, the Cham- 
pagne and Picardy hod shown they wen^ true 
to tho traditions of .?t*na, Auerstedt niwl Friwl- 
land. 

Seeing tho vital importance to them of 
retaining the Thi<^pval salient and preventing 
the British and French from seizing the whole 
Kiunmit of tho ridge which commanded the 
Bapaume-P^ronno road, it was not to be 
expected that the Germans qfter their defeats 
on the 18th, 19th and 20th would bo content 
with a passive defensive. Ilieir militiuy 
teachers since Frederick tho Groat hod alway? 



lOJBMiU photograph. 

SOME OF THE LEIGESTERS BACK FROM THE BATTLE. 
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insisted that the best inetliod of defence was 
counter-attack. About noon on Sunday, 
August 20, they advanced against lialf a inilc^ 
of our trenches west of High If they 

<;oiild maintain themselves in tlie angle where 
Sir Hubert Gough's and Sir Henry Uawliii- 
Mon's lines met they could bring a flanking fire 
to bear upon the Hritish pressing their way up 
the southern face of the Thi^pval salient, anrl 
also those moving on Ginchy. Here ami 
there the enemy entered the Hritish trenches, 
but were promptly driven out again. On 
Monday, the 2l8t, the same experiment was 
repeated by the Germans in the saiiie region. 
A tornado of shells was latmclied on our men 
in High Wood at 1.30 a.in., and subsequently 
three bombing attacks wore made*. All ^ero 
repulsed. North-west of High Wood some of 
our covering parties withdrew betore strong 
forces of the enemy, but when the latter pur- 
sued they were brouglit up short by fire from 
positions west of the wood. The Germans abo 
bombarded the Posidres region and the area 
north-east of Oontalraaison with gas shells, 
and made an inefTectual attack near Mouquet 
Farm. South of Thi^pval our guns caused a 
conflagration in one of the enemy’s batteries, 
which burned fiercely for some time, and they 
also forced a hostile balloon to descend. Mean- 
while the IVench in the wood between Quille- 


mont and Maun^pas hiul taken six field guns, 
and tlu‘ir (u>roplam«s hiul brought down two 
German machinos, one south of Kstrees and 
I ho other near Heniy. 

On 'Piirsday, August 22, while the Frcmch 
w 4 Te south of the Soinino, seizing trenches 
soiith>eas|^ of Estrees and oast of Soy^court 
and, north of the Soinme, advancing into the 
outskirts of Clcry and capturing prisoners 
mirth of Maiirepas, 8ir Hubert Gougli gave the 
(k^rmans another demonstration of tho power 
of the British artillery and the cool courage of 
the British infantry'. The blow this time was 
aimed at tho south-western end of the Thi6pval 
salient. As alreiuly narrated, we had taken 
the J^ipzig Redoubt north of Ovillers-la 
Boisselle. Between tho nxlouht and the few 
shatU^nnl trees beyond the ridge whidi markfxl 
the position of tho ruins of Thidpval, extended 
tier after tier of Genuan trenches. Away to 
tho right a vidloy rose up to Mouquet Farm. 
Our men had to stonn the trenches and to 
cross tho bullet-swept valley. 

The weather w'as bright and cool, fjerfoct for 
aeroplane and artillery observation. During 
the afternoon our 0*2 howitzers methodically 
shelled tho enemy trenches and dug-outs, but 
there was little else to indiccde.that one of tho 
most frightful bombardments ever delivered was 
imminent. About one shot in three fell full in 
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the front line of the Germane. Half of the 
rest hit fairly the communication trenchee. 
"‘It was pretty shooting,*’ says an oye-witness, 
“ closer on its target from tlirce miles away 
than the average man would get with a cricket 
ball from 30 yards.” At intervals other guns 
joined ^ the howitzers in their deadly work. 
Giant spurts of sand and smoke, brown and 
grey-black, intermingled, mounted upwards, 
\vhile explosions of white shrapnel smoko aided 
the grim preparatory action now in hand. 
Then suddenly the fire gained tenfold in inten- 
sity ; the real work of annihilation had begun. 
What next hapi)ent*d may be left to the pen 
of Mr. Iloach Thomas, the correspondent of 
TIhe Daily Mail : 

f liml grown tired of looking and listoniiig and export- 
ing. when the heavens QpAne<l. It wuh us if flome<jnc, 
in thn logimd, lift*! unbarred the onvo of llin thnntlor and 
the \v’ind»<. You could not. of conrHo, diistingiiiHh one 
gun, one battory, from another ; but there wa^i juHt a 
single stamiard of comparison or contrast to keep one 
sane. Two sortd of noimi conflicted. • Which was louder : 
the honk and whinney of I he shell, splitting the nir, or 
(ho joint explosions from the gun and from the shell ? 
The nature of the elTect was that the thinner, nearer, 
shrewder noise of the split atmosphere seemed to Im) laid 
on the top of the gegoral thud. One copied the other. 

Tlio shrapnel and the high explosive, bursting over the 
(lerman trenches, gave a similar impression in the 
domain of sight. The wickcvl light ning of the shrapnel, 
hurst trig extremely low, topped tlie heavy smoke and 
earthy columns from the lieavy shells. For a few 
seconds 1 could distiiigiiish separate hits : a shra|mel, 
that raked an alley, a heavy shell that struck ii parntioi ; 
but sucli distinctions were soon wiped out. The valley, 
** the shooting gallery,'* running tow'anls Moiitpiet, even 
tin* lino of scarred trees that stand for Thi^pval, wore lost 
in smoke ; and in front a mass of fumes and dust movoil 
like a great cumulus cloud before the western wind, and 
«ts it moved it was over renewed at the base. 

To another correspondent — the Times corre- 
Mpondent — ^tho bombardment was no loss 
unprecedented : 

In the course of my life 1 have seen many gigantic 
things, like typhoonii and prairie fires and forest fires 
and most of the great volcanoes of the world, and srjme 
battles, and the fall of Antwerp. Ihit merely as a 
sprobaclo, fur the splendour and the power of it, J doubt 
if anything ever resembled what went on then for the 
next 20 minutes. The young officer beside me sot 
muttering “ Oh, my God ! Oh, my GcmI ! " For me, 
I wished to shriek, to bite my fingers, to flo 1 knew not 
what. And all one could do was to drum one's heels on 
the ground and gasp. 

How many guns we had at work I ilo not know, ami 
could not tell if I knew. Hundreds thousands - 
millions —I do not know. But they began all at< once, 
breaking suddenly on the sunlit silence. In 10 seconds 
hundreds of Mholls liad plunged upon that one devotfxi 
Hpot of earth. In 20 seconds it teomod that there must 
have been thousands. Hurricanes, whirlwinds, ihtinder- 
atorms, and gigantic conflagrations; bring them all 
together and concentrate them on all in a ring of a few 
acres, and you will have only a suggestion of what went 
on immediately before our eyes. One almost sobbed 
from sheer exaltation ; for the overmastering sensation 
was astonishment at the power of it — at the power of 
British artillery and the splendour of its accuracy. 1 


do not think that one shell dropped three yards on this 
ride of the Omnaii trenches • and I do not t^iiik there 
was one stretch of lU sipiare yarfls on and beyond the 
trenches, ov«*r all th^ area atta>*keil, on which a doxen 
shells did not fall in ns many seeVuls. 

Of course, it was a small area. We could coiweiitrato 
here on loss than 1,000 yards the guns which orilinarily 
have chargi^ of miles of enemy front.* So terrific was it- 
that, above all the roar of the explosions, the sound of the 
shells passing overhead filli*d Iho curs with a shrieking 
louder Ilian any wind. As for the greuiid where (he 
shells fell, it simply was not*. Rvit and lorn in o\ery 
direct ion, it hi*Hved itself into the nir, not in spurts or 
hursts, hut- nnivorsally in »nn* groat diiststorm. There 
was 111) ground, no trench, no brown cart h or gre mi ; 
nothing but chaos, swirling and incredible, until tin* 
smoke, grew and blotted evi»n chaos uiil. ’ • 

And still tho bail wont on. At- last llio order 
for the advanof* was given, the artillery fin' 
was lifted and became a barrage behind the 
enemy’s triMiclies. Our men left their own 
t.nmehes and ran forwanl to the edge 4tf Hmj 
whirlwind of fin\ smoke, dust tind 1 leaving 
ground which recoded befitrt^ them up the slopes 
of the ridge. So well had the guiiric*rH per- 
formed their task that tho Germans scarcely 
offered any resistance. With less than 100 
casiialiii^K wo hail taken positions fo idly 
believed to be impregnable*, and a couple of 
hundred prisoniTS to boot. 

The samf* evening the Australians gained a 
little more ground near Poziortw, and wo 
brought- our lin^ closer to Coiircelotte. Between 
Martinpuieh atul Bazentin we hail gained 
another hiindn^d yards of trenches. In Guille- 
iiiont the fighting with the Wurtembergers con- 
tinued, aijfl sout h of that village wo fienetrated 
the enemy's lines and captured a mot'-liiiie-guti. 

Tho gains made wero substantial and had 
been won with surprisingly small losses — a 
])roof that tho tactical inotliods employed wore 
thoroughly suited to the situation and a happy 
augury for the future. So complete was tho 
command of our guns over the ground behind 
bis front trenches that tho enemy found it very 
diffieult to bring up rciiiforcomonts, and ox- 
periemrei I considerable losses in doing so. ” Tho 
enemy’s losses,” wrote tho T/mM correspondent, 
” in killofl and prisonc'rs alone wore about five? 
t-imos our total casiialtios, including oven tho 
lightest flesh w'oiind. If their w’oimdod wero 
no more than oqunl to their killed and missing — 
a most improbable things thoir losses woro ten 
times os big as ours'. Nor does this make any 
allowance for what may havo boon dono'-'and 
it must have boon much — by our artillery Are 
when it lifted to beyond the trenches which we 
took.” * ^ 

Tho terrible conditions in the German lines 
when reinforcements reached them were well 
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GERMAN TRENCH NEAR THIBPVAL. 


pxemplifiod in a lottor written on August 10 
by a German officer of the 133rd Infantry 
Hegiment : * 

The relief yesterday (lie wrote) is incredible. The 
route taken — Ligny, Warloncourt, Pye. Gourcelette— 
on the way to tho tronohes was very dangerous. During 
the first part the thunder of the guns was very dis- 
agreeable, and the second part was very unsafe. Heavy 
shells fell right and left of the road. Mounted troops, 
cam, field kitchens, infantry in column of route, were all 
enveloped in an impenetrable cloud of dust. From 
Cioiirocletto to our position in the line we relieved across 
the open. If the enemy had only noticed that what a 
target he would have hod 1 

Our position was, of course, quite difinrcnit from adiat 
we hod been told. Our company alone relieved a whole 
battalion. We had been told wo were to relieve a com- 
pany of 60 man weakened by casualties. The men wo 
relieved had no idea where the enemy was, how far he 
was, or if any of our troops were in front of us. We g»t 
no idea of our supposed position until six o’clock this 
evening. 

* From tho Daily Telegraph, 


To-night I am taking my platoon out to form a 
covering party. My men and‘l are to lie in diell holes 
in part of an old demolished trench of ours. The English 
arc 400 metros away. The Windmill is over the hill. 
The hundreds of dead bodies make tho air terrible, and 
ihero arc flies in thousands. About 300 metres from us 
is a deserted artillery position. We shall have to look 
to it to-night not to get taken prisoners by the English. 
Wo have no dug-outs. We dig a lp>le in tho aide of a 
shell-hole, and lie and got rheumatism. Wo get nothing 
to eat or drink. . . . The ceaseless roar of the guns is 
driving us mad. Many of the men are knocked up. 

From another man, in the 3nl battalion of 
the 124th Regiment, there is a letter which 
pays a doleful tribute to our flying men : 

1 am on sentry duty, and it is a very hard job, for I 
dare nut move. Overhead are the English airmen and 
in front of us the English observers with telescopes, and 
as soon os they perceive anything twedty-four ’* cigars ’* 
arrive at once, and larger than one cores to see — you 
understand what 1 moan. The country round me looks 
frightful. Many dead bodies belonging to both sidoi 
lie around. 



CHAPTER CLXVI 


THE RELIEF OF VERDUN. 

Position at Verdun at End of June. 191ft— A Last German Effort, July 1 1— Preparation 
FOR French Offensive — German Crown Prince's Hoaht — General Nivelle’s Plan- The 

Oerman Forces- - The Great Assault of October 24- Graphic Descriptions of the Battle - 

The Keoonquest of Douaumont and Vaux— Fort Vaux— French Gains durino November 
The French Victory of December 1ft - -End of Battle of Verdun, February-Decembkr; lOlli. 


I T is now nocossary, having tracod tho 
history of the hattlo of tho Sorarne during 
the months of July and August, 1910, to 
return to Vonlun, and to see how the 
great Franco-British olTeriHive, which began on 
July 1, completed tho failure of tho tromeiidouH 
Gorman effort on the Meuse, which had been 
eontinuouH since February. 

As has lK3on seen (Vol. IX., Cliaptor 
OXXXVllJ.), May and June wero in many 
ways most grave and critical months on tho 
western front. The enemy was well aware of 
the growing oceiiinulation of British forces in 
the north, and it was clear from the general 
situation that the summer could not pass with- 
out a vigorous blow being dealt by tho British. 

The Gei'mans, therefore, concentrated all their 
energies upon Vewlun in tho effort to gain a 
decisive victory there before having to meet 
British attacks in the north. At the beginning 
of May-- on May 7— the enemy renewed his 
attempts upon Douaumont and the Mort 
Homme. By the third week in May he had 
made appreciable progress, and was able to 
* envisage a direct drive down upon tho inner 
lines of Verdim’s defences. By Jime 25 he 
had r^hed FJeiiry, the village which com- 
manded the direct approaches to the important 
Souville plateau — one of tho inner bulwarks — 
and in . spite of the heroic resistance of tho 
French the situation hod become as dangerous 
as it was in the very earliest days of the battle 
in Febnuwy. 

Vol. X— Part 130. ^^5 


With the closing ilays of .liine it Ixstiiino 
evident that the defcnclors of \’ordtin were 
about to receive relief. At many points along 
tho whole line trench raids wore Isn'ng carried 
out, tho enemy being kept constantly rin tlm 
alert and made to feci that something was 
coming somewhere. 'Pho storm burst upon 
the SomiTio on July 1, liiid all the events in 
the Verdun region for the lust of tho year were 
affected and controlled by tho Franco-British 
operations^in the north. 

Sir Douglas Haig, in a dispatch dated Jk'- 
cernber 23, dealing with the battle of the 
Somme, pointed out that by then one of the 
main objects of the Somme battle had been 
achieved. Verdun had been relieved. He 
continued - 

**The desperate struggle for the possession 
of Vonlun bad invested that place with a moral 
and political importance out of all proportion 
to its military value. Its fall would un- 
doubtedly have been proclaimed os a great 
victory for our enemies, and would have shaken 
the faith of many in our ultimate suceess. The 
failiure of tho enemy to capture it, despite great 
efforts and very heavy losses, was a severe 
blow to his prestige, especially in view of the 
cotifidenee ho had openly expressed as to the 
results of the struggle. 

** Information obtained both during the pro- 
gress of the Somino battle and since the sus- 
pension of active operatioifii has fully estab- 
lished the effect of our offensive in keeping the 
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enomy'fl main forces tiocl to the wostorii front. 
• A inovoinont of Oermaii troops eastward, 
which had cointnoncorl in ifuno as a result of 
the Russian siiceessos, continued for a short 
timo° only after the opening of the Allied attack. 
^Thereafter the enemy forces that moved east 
consisted, with one exception, of divisions that 
had been oxhaiisttKj in the Somme battle, and 
these troops WDore always replaced on the 
western front by fro4li divisions. In Novom- 
b«3r the strength of the enemy in the western 
^theatre of war was greater than in July, not- 
withstanding the abandoiiment of his ofFensive 
at Verdun. Jt.is possible that if Vertlun had 
fallen large forces might still have been employed 
in an endeavour further to exploit that succoss.” 

Not only w-ns the tmomy forced to abandon 
liis offeiiMivo at VcTdnn, but the Somme 



THB GERMAN GROWN PRINCE. 

The would-be victor of Verdun. 

operations so altered the situation on the 
Mouse that the French wore enabled in highly 
successful engagements to recapture much of 
the groimd lost and to seal quito definitely the 
defeat of the German Crown Prince. It is 
with this altered situation that this chapter 
deals. 


The Germans fought hard in the first tluree 
weeks of the Somme fighting to get in a knock- 
out blow on the Meuse, before the Franco- 
British offensive in the north became positively 
dangerous. On July 11, upon a front of 
2^ miles, the enemy tried to roach the forts of 
Souvillo and Tavannes through Fleiiry and 
Bamloup; The fighting spread, and in two 
days it hod developed into another colossal 
attempt to batter through the trench defences 
with sheer weight of men and metal. By 
July 15 all the enemy’s hopes of success had 
been shattered, and shattered so completely 
tliat the French were able at once to begin a 
process of steady nibbling wliich led to the 
recapture of many of the positions lost in the 
early weeks of the battle. 

rionornl Nivel lo, in nn Army Order, Iind 
intleed held out the promise of offensive aetiou 
to his troops when ho said, in convoying t(3 his 
men the congratulations of the Fniiieh 
Acoileniy ; — “ It will b(» one of the pride is of 
the Verdun army to have merited the testimony 
of the distinguished Assembly whieth einboilies 
and immortalises the genius of the Freiurli 
tongue and race. The Verdun army has hml 
the happiness of responding to the appeal 
oddn^ssofi to it by the country. Thanks to its 
heroic tenacity, the Allied offensive hivii aln^ody 
made brilliant progress — and the Germans are 
not at Verdun. Hut its task is not linislied. 
No Fronchiiian will have any right to mst so 
long as a single enemy remains upon the soil 
of France, of Alsaeo and horraino. 

“ In order to allow the Allied offensive to 
develop freely, and to result in early and 
doHaitive victory, we shall 'continue to resist 
the assaults of our implocrahle enemy, who, in 
spite of the sacrifice of the half -million men 
that Verdun has already cost him, lias not 
given up hi^ vain hopes. And not content 
with resisting, soldiers of the eleventh army, 
you will bite again and without ceasing, so as 
to hold by a continual menace os many of the 
enemy’s forces os possible until the. nearing 
hour of general offensive. The post is 
guarantee of the future ; you will not fail in 
your sacred missioui and you will thus acquire 
new claims upon the gratitude of the coiiulry 
and the Allied nations.” 

On July 11 the enemy attacked along the 
Thiaumont-Vaux front. The centre of his 
effort was the little village of Fleury-devant- 
Douaumont, through which easy access could be 
had to the inner defence lines. The German 



GENERAL NIVELLR. 

Appointed Gommender-in-Ghief of the Frenoh Armies of the West after his suooess at Verdun. 

attack drove the French out of the few hoiiscH terribly arduous attacks upon Floury which 

they still occupied in the village, and swept gradually spread along the whole front on tho 

them down beyond tho railway station. Tho right bank of tho Mouse, and six months afti*r 

enemy got to within a kilometre of Sou ville' Fort tho Verdun battle began showed how completely 

before his progress was stayed. The first and the situation was altered, 'i'he Germans, 

most immediate business of General Nivello, instead of being able to launch their big attack 

once his troops had again asserted their ascen- upon the last defences of Verdun, were forced 

doncy, was to dislodge the Germans from the to battle furiously and unsuccessfully in the 

village of Floury and the slopes north and defence of positions captured at tremendous cost 

south of it, and at the same time to push him in the first month of the battle, 

back in the direction of Thiaumont. By August 1 it became evident that a French 

On July 15, General Mangin, the great hard- offensive of some importaneb was in progress 

hitter of the French Army, began a series of of development. The French by no means 
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GKNBRAL MAP TO ILLUSTRATE THE FRENCH VICTORIES. 
OCTOBBR-DECEMBER, 1916. 


had it all th»ir own way. Fleury and Thiauiiiont addroHsing the 53rd Regiment of the 50th 

Work changed hands time after time, but by Division, said : The French imagine that wo 

August 18 the site of Floury village, for by are going to slacken our grip on Verdun because 

then even the ruins no longer existed, was they have at last begun their great offensive 

entirely in French hands. on tho Somme. They w^ill bo disappointecU 

The Oennans renewed tho fighting on and we will show them that things are not 

Soptomber 3, bringing their weight to bear^ K^big to Jmppen that way.'* Tn spite of this 

upon tho VauX'Chapitre line. Their action boastful optimism, by the end of August three 

was met by vigorous French counter-attacks, of the Verdun divisions had gone to the SoiiUYie. 

and when the Verdun front relapsed at the When tho action decided upon by CSeneral 

beginning of September into a stagnation Nivelle was taken the whole Verdun front from 

which lasted for over six weeks, tho French Avooourt Wood to liOs Eporges was hold by 

held the line of the rood running from Thiau- only fifteen divisions. 

inont Work to Vaux-Chapitre Wood. Tliis The point of attack selected by General 
lino was an improvement on the July positions, Nivelle was the Douaumont front. Upon this 

but it still gave the Germans good juniping-off line the Germans liad eight divisions, going 

points for the further prosecution of the direct from west to east in the following order i 

attack upon Veniun. 14th Reserve Division, 13th Reserve Division, 

General Nivelle decided that it would be 25th Reserve Division,- 34th Division, 54th 

necessary for him to undertake action on a Division, ftth Division, 33rd Reserve Division^ 

large scale in order to get back the Douaumont and 50th Division. The front line was held by 

line of forts and bring tho Verdun battle to a twenty-one battalions with seven in support, 

clora. The effect of tho Somme upon the Ger- ten in reserve, and heavy forces available in 

man position at Verdun was felt at the beginning case of necessity. Tho French in their effort 

of August, when artillery and aviation details to break through placed three divisions in the 

wore detached Vrora Verdun and sent to tho front line. General Guyot de Salins, with his 

Somme. On July 21, the Crown Prince. division strengthened by the 11th Infantry 
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Regiment, attacked on the loft from Haudro- 
inont to Thiaumont. General do Passaga held 
the centre, and General do Lardemelle, with 
the 30th Infantry Regiment reinforcing him, 
attacked Vaux on the right. All these troops 
had previously fought in this part of the line. 
In preparation for the attack they were sent 
for special training for some weeks in the roar, 
a training which was so thorough tliat it was 
carried out on ground which was a miniattiro 
reproduction of the country over which they 
were to fight. The men who were later to have 
the duty of capturing Douauniont Fort wore 
mode familiar with all its fciitiires in a replica 
of the fort built on their training ground. 

Thone men were of the finest stuff of France 
Well could General Nivcllo, in a note writtt^n 
a week before the battle, say: “ Twenty - 
seven montlis of war and eight montlia of the 
Verdun battle have shown and confirm every 
day still more the superiority of the French 
soldier over the Gorman soldier. This BU|wi- 
ority, of which all must be persuaded, has been 
still fiuther increased by the progressive falling 
off in the quality of the troops we have before 


us, many of whom ha>fc coino back from tlie 
8omme very much woiikened in inateriiil and 
in moral. This superiority shows itself in the 
readiness with which prisoners have surrendermi 
in largo groii|>s during tlio rocent fightii^, oven 
before the assault has startejf. There could, 
thert^fore, not bo a mure favourable moment 
111 which to attack the enemy, to make many 
prisoners, to give Verdun definite protection 
iigainKt the eiicmiy undertakings, niul still 
further to lower the moral of the eueiny nation 
and army. Artillery of exceptional pofver will 
master the enemy artillery and will make a wdy 
for the attacking troops. The preparation 
of the operation is as complete and os perfect 
as possible in every detail. The execution 
cuiimot fail to bo equally perfect, thanks to the 
discipline, good training, confidence and reso- 
lute dash of the troops who will have the honour 
of being oniriistod with it. Their will to con- 
quer, to gain a further guarantee of the final 
victory, to cover their flag with fresh glories, 
makes a magnifioent success absolutoly certain.*’ 
'rhe chief feature of the complete preparation 
was without doubt the work of flic artillery. 



A FRENCH AT VERDUN. 
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Never before had the^ground to be attacked 
been eo cloaoly studied in its minutest details 
from the air, from a large number of observa* 
tion posts specially fCreated f& the purposes of 
these operations, f'he period of intense artillery 
fire opened on ^otobor 21, in weather favour- 
able t^o aerial observation. On October 23 a 
400 ** crump ’* caused a big (ire in Douaumont 

Fort and both right and loft of the fort the 
#• 

Gennan positions had boon most satisfactorily 
ploughed tip. In order to make assurance 


Vaux-Chapitre Wood, the trenches in front of 
Vaux Fort, and those in front of Damloup 
battery. 

The second objective given to the troops, 
which was to be reached after a brief interval 
allowed for rest, was the general line formed by 
Douaumont Village and Douaumont Fort, the 
north-eastern edge of Vaux Fond and the 
Damloup battery. 

The men, placed at the top of their fighting 
trim by the weeks of careful profiaratiori they 



CHASSEURS ALPINS ON THE WAY TO VERDUN. 


doubly sure a feint attack was delivered wdth 
the object of inaking the expectant enemy 
reveal all his hidden battery positions. Over 
130 batteries wore thus located and the French 
guns in successful counter-battery firing silenced 
sixty of them before the attack was launched. 

The time given for the assault was 11.40 on 
the morning of October 24. The general plan 
of the operation provided for two distinct 
phases of the battle. The first period was to 
oarry the French on to the line formed by the 
Haudromont qusrries, the trenches north of 
Thiaiimont farm, the north-eastern spur of 


hail undergone, strengthened in their confidence 
by the extraordinarily thorough work of their 
artillery, had been further* inspired by the 
Orders of the Day issued to them on tiie eve 
of the attack. General do I’assaga, who com- 
ihandf^ in the centre, had thus addressed his 
men : 

** Officers, non-commissioned officers ^ and 
men 7 It is nearly eight months since our 
hated enemy the Bocho tried to astonish the 
world by a thunder-stroke in the capture of 
Verdun. The heroism of the poilus of Franca 
has barred his road and annihilated his best 
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SENEGALESE TROOPS OF THE FRENCH ARMY AT vBRDUn!"''**"^"^ 


troopH. Thankfl to f ho splendours of Verdun, flocho is now trembling before our giitiH and 

Hussia has been able to inflict upon the enemy our bayonets ; he fools that the hour of punish- 

a bloody defeat and to take nearly 400,000 incmt is near. 

prisoners. « division which has tho siiocia] 

“ Tlianks to the defenders of Verdun, Kngland honour of giving him a resounding blow which 

and France are beating tho enemy every day shall show to the world tho decadence of the 
upon the Somme, when) they have already (lennan Anny. Wo ore going to wrest from 
taken nearly 60,000 prisoners. the enemy a fragment of the soil where so many 

** Thanks to the defenders of Vonlun, the of our henH)s lie in their slurouded glory. 
ariTiy of Halonika, the army of the Balkans, “ A division will fight upon our left which 

are beating the Bulgers and tlie Turks. 'J'ho is already illiist rious ; it is composed of Zouaves. 



A DBJBGTBD OFFICER OF THE PRUSSIAN GUARD WHO SURRENDERED 

AT THIAUMONT. 




SHBLL-HOLBS ON THB VBRDUN FRONT FILLBD WITH WATER. 


' Mtiraouins/ Moroccans^ and Algerians. The 
honour of retaking Douaumont Fort is disputed 
among them. May our fine comrades know 
that thoy can count upon us to help them, to 
open the gate for them, and to share their 
glory. 



DOUAUMONT FORT. 
Photoirsplied from & Frenoh seroplaae and 
•howing the reiulta of ihell-fire. 


** Officers, non-commissioned officers and 
mon» you will hang the Croix do Guerre on your 
Flag and on your Pennant. With your first 
stroke you will bring your renoWti to the level 
of that of our most famous regiments and 
battalions.** 

General de Salins, whose troops had to curry 
Hardauraont quarries and Douaumont Fort, 
in his Order of the Day said : 

To a division already rendered illustrious 
by its brilliant feat of arms on the Yser. at Hill 
304, at Vaux-Chapitre, and at Fleiiry, has been 
given the signal honour of retaking Douaumont 
Fort. Zouaves, Marsquins, Tirailleurs, and 
Senegalese will compote in courage so as to 
inscribe a fresh victory upon their glorious 
banners.** 

Heavy fog shrouded the Meuse Valley when 
the troops went over their parapet to the 
attack. The fog which, with an army less 
disciplined, with a staff less, skilled, might 
have proved disastrous was really a benefit 
to the French, hichng as it did their movements 
from the enemy observation trenches. The 
advance was made by the compass, quietly 
at the walk, and with perfect regularity. The 
liaison between regiment and regiment, brigade 
and brigade, was maintained without a break 
along the whole front. 

A brief but admirable description of the 
battle as seen by a Frepch officer appeared 
in UlUualralion. It will serve as a general 
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introduction to a more detailed description of 
the fighting : 

From the bIoih^h of Soiiville T have soon victory climb 
and crown Douaumont. Our modern battloe afford no 
Rpeotaclo; they are cruel and mystorioue. There are 
big empty epacee dotted with ohcll holes and cut with 
long furrows which mark the soil as the veins make 
marble patterns on the hands. There are columns of 
Htnoko from bursting shellH, a line of shadows that croeps 
close to the earth and disappenrs. The mins of a village 
burst into (ii'o, a barrage fire lights up as though it wore 
the footlighta of a theatre and cuvers with uncertainty 
the drama which is b»>ing enacted hehind the curtain 
thus conceived. That is all. Those who are in the 
battle never know aiiytliing more of it than one episode, 
tho fighting can bo followed in the command post where 
it is brought Into tho dug-out along (inlephone wires 
transmitted by optical signals, brought in upon the 
wings of pigeons and carried hy dispatch riders. But 
the victory of October 24—1 saw it before me as though 
it were a living being. 

fiouville Hill is the only one of all tho heights around 
Vorfliin which reaches tho altitude of Douaumont* 


deflnite siipcrinrity. Tho guns with their thousand 
voices gave a prodigious concert in the (pg, and I tried 
to analyse its skilful orohestration, to identify the 
strident pliunt%>f the “TlTg,** and tho big bass of our 
heavy howitzers. I askoct myself if we would attack 
in spito of the obscurity f Would it not*l>e disastrous 
and prevent tho guns from accompanying our odvanoing 
troops with their flro T On tifc other hand, inight^.W • 
the fog increase tho elements of surprise f Knoadiig tho 
hour Hxed for tho attack, I looked at my watch, and while 
waiting 1 gnidiially grew more and more anxious, with 
tho fear of postponement ok our trial and tho adjourn* 
moiit of our ho|)Os. 1 knew that tho operation hod been 
minutely arranged and that our troops had bt«n mar- 
vellously trained, but I also know tho disproportion of 
the forces to he ongagivi and the during* of the under* 
taking. Throe divisions entrusted witli the duty of 
dislodging seven divisions from forinidahly organistHl 
positions I Jt was a daring undertaking, but one con- 
ceived in tho proportions «>f a maslorpicce, and one which 
was to be carried out so precisely that once it hod been 
executed it MCiunod quite simple. 

I hod upon hie the Order of tho Day. of General do 
Passaga, in which hu stimulatod his men by recalling 



A SHBLL-GRATBR OUTSIDB VERDUN. 
The Cathedral towere oen be seen in the distance. 


B:itwoeii these two rival heights rises Fleury Ridge. 
Beyond, upon tho crest, lies tho Fort of Douaumont. I 
so often looked at this landscape of hill and ravine that I 
hod it in my eves when on tho morning of October 24 I 
took my post at Souville, but my eyes looked for it in vain. 
A thick fog prevented my seeing anything except tno 
nearest tortured slope and here and there a mutilated 
tree tiunk. 

The fogf however, was by no means inert. It seemed 
as though It was being stirred about and laboured by the 
constant and ihvisible flight of shells. Their whistling 
was so continuous that instmctivel j' I looked up os though 
I had expeoted them to form a vault of steel above my 
i |And . Our artillery was pounding tho enemy’s positions, 
and I recalled the terrible days of the end of February 
when tho shells wore rushing upon us. This time it was 
tho opposite impression that I got, an impression ot our 


the prowess of the neighbouring division. 1 took it out 
of my pookot and I chewed it over and oyer again as a 
horse does his oats. During the long wait it was to me 
a song accompanied by ttio orchestra of guns. On t he 
positions which I knew so well I reviewed tho divisionM 
ready for attack. From ^audromont quarries on my 
left to Douaumont Fort in front ot me lay Giiyot de 
flolins* division with its Zouaves, its TiraillourH. and ihi* 
famous colonial regiments from Moroeco which retook 
Fienry on August 17. To the right lay the Chasseurs of 
Passaga’s division, and still further to tho right, towards 
Vaiix and Hardaumuut, the iantassins of Lardemelle-^ 
I imagined them for 1 could not eoo more than flftv 
yards in front ot mvsolf. ^ also imagined, oiid not 
without anxiety, the German orfler of battle, the number 
of battalions in first and second line, the trenches, the 
supplementary defences, the redoubts, Thiaiimoiit work. 
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Haudromont quarricH, and at last, and above all, Douau- 
mont Fort. How could our men get the better of such 
human and m&terial obstacles T ' 

I* very now and again 1 pulled out my^ watch. Kleveii 
o’clock ! Eleven-twenty I <■ Eleven-forty ! The time 
fixed I Hod^he attack, which I ought to have seen rise 
up and roll down the ravine and then sweep over the 
jopp osipg slope, hod it bntii launched T Had the artillery 
lehj'thened its fire 7 It was impossible to know. At 
eleven-fifty on the right 1 heard the tick-iac^k of machine 
guns. Jf machine guns were in actioi^the attack must 
have been launched. If machint guns are firing our men 
have been seen and are meeting with resistance. Then 
] heard them no more. The roar of the guns drowned 
everything and again T go through ' uncertainty and 
u'.ixiety. At the command post where 1 went from time 
to tiix^ news was at last coming through. The start was 
magnificent. The first objective is reported to have been 
reached already. 'Hie men are organising their positions. 
They are going to get on the move again. They are off. 

An aeroplane-motor hums over iny hood. The pilot 
is fi>ing so low that it looks as though ho is going to 
tuuch me. I see the enormous bulk of kis machine loom 
grey through fog. Ho comes down still lower. 1 was 
told later on that the pilot hod boon able to shout out 

Kn avant *' to our inoii and that a oonversation hod 
thm boon exchanged between heaven and earth. 

Towards, two o’clock a atrengthoiiing wind begins to 
worry the clouds, following them, chasing them away, 
turning on those which take their place, and finally 
rending them and putting them to flight just as a stonn 
drives clouds off a mountain pass. In the intervals of 
their flight first a slope, then a crest, appears. At last 
I begin to see. 1 rooognis«) Floury crest, the ravine of 
Chambitoux, the slopes of Douaumont, and then 
Douaumont itself. The clouds are now flying so fast 
that in a second their ranks ore broken and the landscape 


stands out with the astonishing clearness which precedes 
or follows bod weather. 

Through my artillery glossett I could count the shell 
holes. They are all full of water. What a time our men 
must have had if thqy went through there 1 The laad- 
Hoape is not dead. Over there on the slopes of Douaii- 
mont earth -coloured men are moving about. To the 
left and to the right they are marching in Indian file. 
They are advancing, olimbing, and gradually getting 
nearer their objective. At last thoro is one whoso 
silhouette stands out upon iho sky as clearly as in a 
shadow show. Others are going down a gorge. 'Hiey 
are going to be seen. They will be mown down. Don’t 
show yourselves like that. It is craxy. They are moving, 
anil turn, describing a vast circle around oon€\uefwi 
Douaumont as though they wore dancing a farandolc ” 
of victory. I want to shout. I must have shouted, but 
I did not hoar the sound of my own voico in the noise 
of bursting shells, for the Gorman riposte hod not been 
long ill coming and shells are bursting. 1 must have 
shouted for my tooth shut upon soine earth splashed up 
into my open mouth by a shell, which hod just fallen 
close to me. Douaumont is ours. The foiTnidablo 
l>oiiaumont, which ilominates with its mass, its observa- 
tion points, the two shores of the Meuse, is again French. 

Thin graphic doacription may be coniplotod 
by that given by the Hpecial correBpondent of 
The Times with the French Army, in a dispatch 
dated October 25 : 

Tlicro are two ways of looking at. the brilliant victory 
gained yesterday by thi? French at Douaumont. Yf>ii 
may say that Verdun wanted more broathing-Hpace, 
tiiore elbow-room, before sottliiig dowi^ for the winter, 
for there is no denying the fact that the GorinaiiH weie 
uncomfortably close. In that ciise it has already 
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Nocurod a ^reat part of its cibjeotive. As tho result 
of one day's magnificent fighting it has reconquered a 
strip of territory which it look the enemy months t«» 
win. 

They have made a wonderfully satisfactory start. 
They have proved that they have the power of con- 
ilucting successful offensivri operations on a large scal<» 
on two widely removed sectors of tho line at one aiul 
the same time. That will give the enemy food fur 
thought. 

From what I saw at Verdim on the day precwtling 
the advance, and on the flay itself, it was perfectly 
evident that our Allies have at their command hehiiul 
the lines in advance of the fortress an immense nwerx'e 
store of guns. Over a breadth and depth of many miles 
the wholo country won swarming with troops, and 
guns and ammunition and aeroplanes were every- 
where. Tho fact that tho battle was going on all 
day over a front of about five miles inaiio no difference 
what-ever to the atreninH of convoys moving to and 
fro along the roads leading to Verdun from tho south. 
The men in billets in the various villages, I he Annamite 
and Senegalese and French road-iiionderH, the thousancls 
of Boldioni busied in a thousand and one different 
ways in tho block of country behind the line where tho 
regiments engaged in the attack were fighting, were 
all going on with their onlinary work for all the world 
as if nothing out of the common was on foot, '.rhore 
seemed to be quite as many troops marching away 
from the scene of action as towards it. There was no 
extra excitement, no fuss, no disorder, no hurrying up 
of reserves. Everything had been carefully and syste- 
matically pivipared well in advance of the day. All 
that woe necessary had been done. Some days befetre 
the attack, Oeneral Nivelle's army hod been strongly 
reinforced. The rest depended on the thin blue line 
in the front trenches, the incomparable work of the 
gunners, and the daring of the airmen. 

The actual artillery preparation began rather more 
than a week ago. Then came a sucoession of wet days, 
as the result of which the men whom I saw coming 


bai^k from the trenclM»M were ploKUtrud with mud from 
head to foot and hail become a lino of khaki instead of 
a line of blue. 'J*he attack was coiiHequontiy postponed 
till one or two bright days (cold enough, even before tho 
arrival prti|ior of winter) moiie it'onco more practicable. 
On Monday, when I arrived at Verdun, tho French 
guns and oeriiplanes were particularly active. Thu 
resumed prc^yniinary bornbiuvlmont was in full swing. 
Tho air was clear, tho sky was blue, a rather cold huii 
was shining brightly, and, though towards evening 
a thick mist rose from tho Meuse and hindered aeciirale 
observation of tho effects of the gun-fire, the rest of the 
day was admirably 8uit4Nl to the French plans. Those 
in tho know wore very chory of giving any but tho 
vaguest hints of the neamnsH uf the coming event. 

But the (lerinans themselveN must have hftcn uiicem- 
furtably aware uf what was in store for them. About 
a third of the batteries with which they bombarded 
Verdun up to and beyond the beginning of the Somme 
offoiisive bad been displaced, or at all events liiui fur a 
coiiHidorablc perioil of time Isicn silent. With the rest 
they replied to tho incessant fire of the French giiiis 
with all the vigour at their f*oinniand and sometimes 
with the nervousness born of apprehension. On the 
evening l•cfore, for instance, owing to an entirely gioiiiicl- 
lesH alarm of an infantry attack, they suddenly ofiened a 
barrage fire with no fewer than 83 batteries, all firing 
at once. 

All day long on Monday and till lalo in the evening, 
when I WHS of>liged to coino away, the fierce duel wont 
cm, the French shells falliiig on the ridges north and 
north-cast of the town, the Uerman round tho French 
batteries on the nearer slopes of tho ridges and in the 
valleys and ravines between them. In Verdun itself 
only two or three at the most exploded while 1 was 
there. The enemy hod other things to think of than 
the additional mangling of those shattered ruins, and as 
for bombarding the citadel, thoji* n^ght as well try to 
siiell the moon. 

But outside the town on those northern heights, 
on and behind which half a million* German soldiers 


WRECKED CASEMATE OP DOUAUMONT FORT 



and what was loft of tho Grown Frinoo’s military repu- 
tation have porinhod, tho continual roar of the guns and 
I ho floMhos and smoke olouds of the shells wore — both 
in themselves and for what they might moan — a mogni- 
(ioent and cheering sound and spectacle. And all tho 
time overhead the aeroplanes, the splendid, dauntless, 
far-seeing eyes of the French Army, were calmly carrying 
on their invaluable part of the common work, sometimes 
poised apparently without motion high in space, utterly 
disdainful of tho black smudges of shrapnel bursting all 
round them as a German battery burst into a furious 
rapid bombardment, sometimes whirring noisily as they 
darted swiftly towards earth to deliver their messages. 

I saw, on the way up to Verdun, a fight, sharply 
defined against tho clear blue sky, between two crows 
and a graceful strong-winged buizard. The crows wore 
plucky enough, but their movenionts were slow and 
heavy compared with the flight and lightning turns 
of their more active opponent, and when after 10 
minutes* wheeling and manceuvring for position they 
gave up the oontest and flapped clumsily away, leaving 
the buzsard master of the air, the result of the struggle 
of the binis and that between the French and German 
aeroplanes seemed to bo a real augury of the air victory 
which the Allies are gaining over Verdun no Ions than 
over the Somme. The French l>uK7.ard is sometimes 
woimdod!lto the death, but it is the German crow that 
has been forced to beat a retreat, and most of his flapping 
nowadays is behind the security of his own linos, from 
which the informatiqn that ho eon collect is of littlo* 
value. Whereas the French airman takes photographs 
o| the enemy's trenches and positions, which show the 
ciondition to which . they have been reduced by our 
guns, not only from tho French, but also from tho 
German and thoii^ore unooneealed side of them. 

On Tuesday, the day of thc< attack, the weather 
changed again, to the disailvautago of our Allies. The 
cun was hidden by a thick blanket of clouds, tho air 
was thick and ho£\*/ with moisture, and a river mist, 
aikliMl to ail occasional drizzle of rain, blotted out the 
outlines of all bpt the nearest hills. All the eomlitions 


Bcomod to be as unfavourable as possible to an infantry 
attack, and it seems to me more than probable that 
that was the view taken by the enemy. 

But this time there was to bo no holding back. Tho 
attack was carried out os it hod been arranged. Now 
was tho moment when the oxcellonco of the French 
airmen's work was put to tho proof. Rad as the actual 
day was for their purpose they brought down three 
enemy aeroplanes in the Verdun district. As defensive 
fighting that was good. But It was what they had done 
before the day that oountod in the attack. The position 
and tho state of every German battery and trench 
had been accurately noted and mapped for the infor- 
mation of tho staff and the battery commanders, and 
n» amount of mist could make any real difference to 
tho French gunners. 

I watched the battle, first from a high position about 
five miles to tho west of Verdun, from which, if tho 
day had been fine, there would have boon a good panora- 
mio view of the whole front of tho attack. But the 
day was not fine, and as the wind was blowing away 
from the batteries to the enemy’s position, the. sound 
of the oannonade, even of the guns in the valley close 
below, was dulled and almost inaudible. The effect 
of the breeze and of the heavy atmosphere was lilm 
putting cotton-wool in one’s ears. Only the flashft 
of tho gims, tho thin wisps of smoke from their miiBzlen, 
and tho dark columns as the riiells, Franch or German, 
exploded, showed that a battle was going on, and all 
that, of oourse, you may see at any time on the Vordtiii 
front. That was at about 12 o’clock, 20 minutes after 
the infantry had begun their advance. From that 
particular spot, because of the weather, it was hopeless 
to think of seeing anything of what was going on, and 
permission to go anywhere on the right bank of the river 
was not to be had. 

But there was another look-out, much nearer Verdun, 
though still on the same side of it, from wUeh it was 
possible to get a better view, and when 1 got* there, 
still early in the afternoon, the mist slowly cleared 
away, and one after another the ridgee beyond the 
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town which mounfc up, one behind the other, from the 
hole in which Verdun line, began to ehow themHulvcA. 
Highest of alt, when at laAt it became vitiible, was the 
ridge of Douaum )nt itself, and between it and Verdun 
two other lines, one stretching from Souville, just behind 
the Frenoh lines before the attack began, the othei 
nearer still, from the C6te do Belleville to the Cdte de 
Froideterre on the left. The ground in betwoun those 
ridges and the ridges themHelvos is mtich broken by a 
number of valleys and ravines, especially the Ravine 
de la Coiileuvre, the Ravine de la Damn, the Ravine 
Ohamhitoiix, and the Ravine des Fotitainos, in that 
order from left to right, that is to say, from north- 
(rest to south-east, and all those raviiius run nearly 
at right aiigkM to the lines of the ridges. Rut the 
general effect fmm that particular standpoint is that of 
three almust straight outlines of long, low hills rising 
one behind the other, and culminating in the barn crest 
from which the Fort of Douaiimoiit dominates the 
whole position. 

That was the scene of Tuesday’s groat battle, ns the 
result of which, after seven hours' severe fighting, the 
French once, more gained the mastery of the fort which 


has cost so many hundreds o| lives, and undid the whole 
of the work which the Germans have done sinci) 
February 2i». 

On the left of the five-mile front the Attack began 
from what was the lUDst advanced and most northerly 
point of the French lino, at the du Fuivre and the 
quarries of Haiiilromont. about two miles oasb of the 
Mouse At Vacherauville. Between this point and 
Thiaumont, a distance of a mile aiffl a half, the flr^ ^ • 
advance carried the French infantry about o mile to 
the rood running west from Douaumont to Bros, up 
the ravines of Couleuvre and La Dame. In the next 
section troops starting from Flfury giovod almost directly 
north towards Doiiaumont, up and to the loft of tho 
Ravine Chumbitoux and took the Rois do la Caillotte, 
so that the way to Doiiaumont was now opoii on both 
sides, and further to tho right the attack wai^ pushed 
f irward iti a straight lino between nouniiiuoiit aiqj 
Rozonvaiix t ill it nearly roacbod the Fort of Vaux midway 
between them. 

As far as 1 can gather, the French Goiif nils thi*rn- 
selvcs were iistonishod by ilie rapidity *>f the advance, 
and during the afteriiuoii cxlemicil tlicir objtfctivo 
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to ineluda the oaptuni ofi Douaumont. Artillery and 
infantry fought together in perfect combination uith 
magniflo^t oourage and resolution, 'lliatp for one 
who has Men them lately, was a foregone conclusion. 
Tho French have recently beengdescribed as a tired 
Army. Nothing coiiljl be further from the truth. 
Their eMrain is as fine as it over was and their experience 
iinnseasurably greater. I’ersonally I have seen no tired 
tgoops among tlftm. Even tho mud-caked pfAlust 
fresh from a long night in tho tronolios, some of them 
nursing frostbitten feet, are full of go and dotormina. 
tion, and when you son thorn after a few hours or days 
sa repos behind th^ lind^, with clean uniforms and 
faces, they look os if nothing could stop them. 

On Tuesday nothing did. It was beautiful to watch 
the regularity of the advance. In all directions, from 
behind and in front and from both flanks, the batteries 
were pouring their hurricane of stool on those long, 
low hills in front. Gradually, as tho afternoon wore 
on, tho explosions of the French TS-sholls and the 
double German barrag^-firo behind and upon or in 
front of the attacking troops moved steadily farther 
and farther up ilio ravines and slopes. On the crests 
of tho farther ridges, from Haudromont to Douaumont. 
and well past it to tho right, huge pillars of black smoke 
kept shooting up from Iho groiirul, and two or three 
times a dense voliiin:i of white smoke, coloured rod by 
flam% shone out fur som^ time against the sky as a 
giant incendiary shell mjL on fire some explosive or 
inflammable material. And all tho time in the middle 
distance, l>otween the French field batteries and the 
burst that outlined tho p<isition of Douaumont and the 
retreating Gormans, shell after shell churned up tho 
ground over which tho infantry fight was advancing, 
and fillod tho air with yet other clouds of earth and 
stonos and smoke. 8tea<lily, foot by foot and trench 
by trench, hut with extraordinary rapidity, those 
splendid French infantry advanced, driving tho enemy 
beforo them— -for, rcinctnher, when the attack began 
the opposing ironchos were, as alwayli, rdoso up to each 
other- — and, taking prisnuers by the way, till »t 



MACHINE-GUN CHEW. 



GRENADE THROWERS. 

last, after a final severe struggle round Douaumont 
Foit, they shot all of its defenders who refused to 
surrender and won it bock for France. 

In a day or two I hope to bo in a position to describe 
the conilition of the fort from personal observation. 
But meanwhile,; with tho sound of those guns and tho 
sight of tho bursting shells moling their a^ay steadily 
forward up tho hills still fresh in my memory, it seems 
to mo that this last triumph of the French is something 
more than a more proof to the enemy that the Allies 
oan strike in two places at onco. For it carries with 
it tho more signifloant and hopeful corollary that in 
two places at once the enemy can be and have been 
forced to give way. Tlitir powers of rosistanco are 
visibly weokmdng. At Verdun, os on tho Somme, tho. 
doy when the war of fixed trenches will be over is 
approaching. 

Huprmsing, howover, to put tho caso at its best from 
tho enemy’s point of view, that tho taking of Douau- 
mont and the advance on eaoh side of it were only an 
isolated and momentary triumph. Supposing that 
Dowumont were to be token from the French again, 
as it has been taken and retaken before, and that the 
Germans were to mustbr sulflcient forces to renew the 
attack on Verdun, could they ever succeed in reducing 
it t I think not. They havo the citadel to reckon 
with. A great deal has been proved, and still more has 
been written, during this war about the inability id 
fortresses to withstand the destructive action of modem 
artillery fire. 

But the citadel of Verdun is tho triumphant exception' 
to the rule. By the courtesy of General Dubois, the 
oflloer in command of the defence of tho city, I was able 
the other day to see something of iu extraordinary 
strength, and of the alterations which have boon rnnAsk 
in it, during the bombardment, to make it still stronger. 
Of wbat these alterations are, and of the points in which 
its strength consists, I will say nothing, except the 
one fact that its interior fbovtes or gallorles are more 
than four miles long, and can, therefore, house a very 
large number of men, os well os material and provisions 

sufficient to keep them for a very long period. It might 
conceivably be invested. It oould never be destroyed 
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by boRibardmdnt* It ia ititereaiing to Eagliahraon aatho 
atroiig placo in whoso vaulta, protocioii above by about 
IS yards of solid rock, a large number of our fello%v- 
oouiitrymen taken prinonera in the Napoloonio wnra 
wore oondnod. ft ia for more intcruating aa the one 
tortreaa wliich ia proof against the moat vinlont bom* 
bardmont. 


1 aakod QonernI Oiiboia to give mo in a fow worda 
hia own idea of tho atrength of thu ploc 9 , and this is 
what ho wrotu : 

“Tho moat striking thing at Venliiri ia the pitiable 
and lomontiible failure of the Clerman effort ogainat 
all tho military organiziitiotia of the town. Thoir 
pn^aent certainty that they will aoon be doflnitoly 
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GERMAN PRISONERS PASSING SOME OP THE DUG-OUTS NEAR VERDUN. 

♦ 

Gompollod to retiro (this wos writton tho iley before the ritudol itself are unharmed, in npito of the titorin of 
advHiire on Douaiimoiit) leads them from time to time, 380 shells and projectiles of other calibres which have 

us has happened again within tho lost few days, to l>oon showered upon them. Quite tho contrary— 

redouble the fury of their bombardment. But it Is and it is hardly necessary to say so — the whole lime 

trouble lost. During eight months nothing has given which has pas»ed since the beginning of the attack 

way, nothing has been aeriously injured in the vitals has boon made wonderful use of in putting Verdun in 
of the defences. Tho old erutefnie of Vauban and tho a state of solidity of resistance of which the Germans 



^ » [French Official Pkotograpk, 

DRESSING-STATION IN THE CASEMATES OP DOUAUMONT FORT. 
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have no idea. This oonaidoroblo reinforcement of 
the meant of defence would hove very much surprised 
them if their assault hod succeeded. Lastly, the 
bombarilment Itself — a detail which is not without its 
piquancy— has on more than one occasion facilitated tho 
execution of important works. A il80 shell is sometimes 
very valuable ; it can do tho work of 60 men for ei^ht 
days 1 That is the way in which tho Germans, without 
Buspoeting it, have collaborated in the defence of the 
fortress. It is also one of the reasons, and not one of the 
least original, why they will never take Vonliin." 

That was the spirit in which Frenchmon who were 
In A position to know talked about Verdun — with, as 
[ can testify, tho fullest reasons for their confidence— 
before the taking of Douaiimont. It looks now less 
than ever likely that their confldcnoe will he put to tho 
proof. Hut it is I think worth remarking thnt all tho 
time thnt weak-kneed possimists wero doubting the power 
of the French to hold Verdun both they and the Gormans 
wero reckoning without its citadel. And the citadel 
ia still thoro, unhurt and almost iinscratidied, infinitely 
stronger than Troyon or Liuuvillo or any of the other 
forts that tho Germans have pulvori’/ed. For it cannot 
bo pulverized. You could no more break it down hy 
bombardment than you could smoHli the Crystal Pnloce 
windows with a pea-shooter. 

Tho general oourso of tho battle on tho first 
day was divided, os we have soon, into tw«i 
phases. In a similar way tho story of this 
extremely successful operation which was later 
to serve os tllo immediate justification for 
Conoral Nivelle’s appointment to command thes 
French Army on the Western Front falls natu- 
rally under two headings, the battle of Douau- 


Along the Doiiauinont front held hy Oeneral 
de Saline and General de Passaga fertune was 
varied. On thf extreme left tho 11th Infantry 
Regiment, which had been added on to rein- 
force the division, was instructed to carry the 
Haudromont quarries. Rf re they hodL ^ • * 



A STREET IN VERDUN. 



EFFECT OF INCENDIARY 
mont and tho battle of Vaux. The operations 
around Pouaumont wero very much more easy 
than those around Vaux, and much more 
decisive, since it was largely the success of the 
Douaumont fighting which rendered inevitable 
the fall of Vaux Port in the last stages of tho 
engagement. 


shells on VERDUN. 

conquer a natural position of quite exceptional 
irtrongth, they had to work through a maze of 
redoubts, fortified works, defy quantities of 
machine guns in pooitions in wliich they could 
not be reached by artillery, fire, luid when the 
position waa carried they had to wmtiniij 
fi ghting in the quarries thwnselvos with the 


# 




A GARTURBD- TRBNGH AT DOUAUMONT. 


gronado. Here the German counter-attack 
woH quicker off the mark than anywhere else 
along the lino, and with the capture of the 
quarry the 11th Regiment, for a time at any 
rate, had to be content. 

Meanwhile ^oq the right General de Passaga 
had alHo made good progrees. His division h^ 
been given, as its first objective, the railway 
lino between Floury and Vaux, the southern 
portion of Caillette Wood, the Fausse-COte 
battery, and the northern and eastern slopes 
of the Vaux-Chapitre ridge. General de Pas- 
saga’s task was extremely difficult. He 
occupied a re-entrant in the French lino, and 
had considerably more ground to cover than 
his neighbours, and ground of an even more 
difficult nature, the clay slopes of Fleury being 
extremely awkward for the movements of 
troops. The first objective, nevertheless, was 
reached in spite of all these obstacles with 
.mathematical precision. After the pause for 
rest and control which had been provided for 
in the General Staff plan, the division had 
orders to carry the turret on the eastern side 
of Douauinont Fort, and to proceed to the 
west of Vaux poiid. General Ancelin, who 
commanded the left brigade of do Paasoga’s 
division, moved out of the trenches at the 
head of his men, and met a soldier’s death. 
His place was iaken by Colonel Hutin, who had 
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already met the enemy in the successful 
C^epoon campaign.* lie carried his men 
without a halt right through to the pause 
before the second objective. Just before the 
second movement began the clouds and the 
fog began to disperse, and when the lifting 
weather gave occasional glimpses of Douaiitnonf. 
Fort the men dasheil forward with almost 
dangerous impetuosity. 

The eastern battery and the turret, which 
were the limits fixed to this briga(lo*s action, 
were soon reached, and from the conquered 
positions the victors were able to uratch the 


Floury. VVe were all^ deeply moved, and 
look^ at oacdi other, scarcely beliowng tlie 
evidence of our ejgss, and when the captuio of 
the fort was confirmed w4 went tlirougli an 
unforgettable nioinent.*’ * 

The right-hand forcep hadfalso found ^ 
grip at the roots of the Douauinoiit molar. It 
remained now for the specially prepared troo|)H 
to exploit the advantages gained, to push on 
by frontal attaetk and gain the inside of the 
fort, where every preparation had botM\ made 
for u desperate resist'iince. 

In the attack upon Douainnont Fort tlio 



A GAMP IN A WOOD NEAR VAUX, 


success of the operation directly in front of the 
fort and to the west. In the records of one 
mi the regiments which took part in this portion 
of the fighting there is a pardonable but com- 
plete absence of military severity and official 
style. 

•‘The spectacle,’* it said, “was grandiose. 
The Colonials swept like a rising tide over the 
fort, inside , wliich fighting still continued. To 
the oast we could see the Chasseurs climbing 
the slopes of La Caillotto and the Fausse-Cdto, 
while on unending grey column of prisoners 
climbed over the Chambitoux ridge towards 


system of pincers, first ajiplicd in the Artois 
offensive of May, 1915, was again adopted. It 
consisted of driving in upon each side of a- 
strong position pincers of infantry and 
of gradually forcing the tooth out of the 
oiiomy’s jaw. Saliiis* division liad to put 
in the left forcep, atvl it had as its first 
objective the Havino do la Dame, and as ita 
second the Raviiio do la Coiilciivro on its left, 
and tho Thiaiimout and Doiiaiimont villages on 
its centre and right. By two o’clock overy- 
thing hiul worked so sinoythly, the arrange- 
ments for liaison had proved thomsolvcs so 
perfect, that all the objectives given hnri been 


•JSeo Vol. VIII., pp. 304-5. 
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THE BOIS BOURRU, BETWEEN VERDUN AND MORT-HOMMB. 

oarriod. In fact, horo aa elHOwhere along tho a little slower owing to the extraordinarily hod 

front, the objective given had been passed, and nature of tho ground. Here again, on a small 

putting into action for the first time on any scale, tho pincers principle was applied, 
scale new tactics, once the troops had reached Thiautnont work' was surrounded and Thiau- 
the line given to them, bodies of men were inont farm reached almost at the same 

pushed on beyond it into tho enemy positions moment, and by 2.45 Douaumont village was 

with the object of destroying guns and material. again French, and the troops wore throwing up 

In tho centre of Saline* division progress was their defences beyond its north-eastern out- 



PARTY OF GERMANS CAPTURED IN A TRENCH AT VAUX. 
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•kirta. The Port of Douaiiinoiit. the groat 
molar of the Gennaa jaw, had the left forcep 
firmly settled down at its root. 

The honour of carrying the fort had l»een 
given to three battaUona of the Moroccan 
Colonial Regiment, which had earned tliia 


to incTcafe the efficiency of their heavy gun 
Immbardment, to evacuate certain portions 
of their lino o4 points which nm too close to 
their artillery targets. "Tho Gormans, taking 
advantage of the fog, pushed through, and 
when the first of the throe I*uaumontbatt»Jio|v< • 



PRISONERS FROM THIAUMONT AT VERDUN CATHEDRAL. 


distinction by its fine conduct at Dixmude 
and Floury. It met with unexpected resistance 
at the very outset of the battle, having to 
recapture portions of its own line before it 
was able to start off for the fort. The incident 
was curious as an illustration of the surprise 
which even a modem battle may contain. 
The French had found it necessary, in order 


advanced, it found that it had to clear out its 
own trenches with grenades .before it could 
get going. It did not take long. The Modat 
battalion reached its first objective without 
much delay due to this incident, and dug' 
itself in, while the CrolV bpttaliun swept past, 
and pushed right beyond the fort, leaving jjt 
to be carried by Major Nfcolay’s battalion. 
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Them men for weeks befSre had concentrated 
the whole ^o£ thoir thoughts and actions upon 
the recapture of Douaumont^ Fort. In .the 
replica of the fort Jf^rected on the training 
ground iif the rear they had fought the action 
time after time ia anticipation. Each man 
knew the exact spot for which ho was to 
fight; each man knew the nature of the 
obstacles he would ^av^ to overcome. The 
battalion, moroovei , had been specially equipped 
for its task. 

It moved out in thickening fog, and had. 
liko^most of the troops throughout the day, 
to rely upon the compass for its direction. 
Disaster nearly overtook the men. An error 
in the compass, caused probably by the attrac- 
tion of a revolver or some other piece of m^tal, 
misled them, and they were moving far from 
the direct line of advance when suddenly the 
fog lifted a little, and two German prisoners 
who came in pointed out the rising height of 
Douaumont in the distance. The men had 
been strung up to such a pitch that when they 
found themselves in front of the goal there was 
an extraordinary pause, and a feeling almost 
religious in its intensity, which is well described 
in >iajor Nicolay's report, swept through 
them. 

**The Marsouins, dragging one foot after 
another from the mud, pushed forward to try 
their luck, lliero was no gunfire on their line, 
no infantry resistance. There was a heavy Boche 
barrage fire, but far in the rear, in the Ravine 
doH Vignes. It was close upon three o’clock, 
Durey’s detaclunent had entered the fort with- 
out firing a shot, and was installed to the south- 
west of the quarters and turrets, in excellent 
condition, neither firing nor being fired upon. 
Wo could no longer think of methodically 
Tidopting the order of battle which had been 
originally foreseen. The Bodies, without any 
doubt, were aware of our arrival, and we had to 
attack them os quickly as possible, before they 
had recovered from thoir panic. The men, 
moving forward under a low-flying aeroplane 
showing the three colours of France, advanced 
to the ditch, its officers at its head, and their 
rifles at the rest, and then climbed up the steep 
slope of the rampart through the / gorge.* 
When they reached the top of this rampart 
they saw l^eforo them the gaping oix^nings of 
the lower casemates, and in front of them 
'' the courtyard in extraordinary upheaval. 
Before the chaos >ft’hk»h had fallen upon the 
inreat fort, a symbol of will and of power, the 


fort which had been so marvellously retaken, 
the loading sections of the columns came to a 
halt, and gazed. The battalion leader, who 
had sta3red behind for a moment at the bottom 
of the moat in order to control the movement, 
reached the head of the battalion at this 
moment, and, while acknowledging to the full 
the sanctity of this unforgettable sight, gave 
the order to attack the machine-guns which 
were beginning to get into action from the 
casemates. The resistance put up by the 
Germans was brief, and the Grenadiers soon 
cleared out the last of the garrison from the 
underground caverns of the fort.*’ 

The next day General Nivelle sent the 
following Army Order to the troops under 
General Mangin’s command : 

** Officers, non-commissioned officers and 
men of the Mangin Group. In a few hours, by 
a magnificent assault, you have wredtod at 
one blow from your powerful enemy the ground 
bristling with obstacles and fortresses to the 
north-east of Verdun which took him eight 
months to win in fragments and at the cost of 
desperate efforts and great fiacrifice. You 
have added fresh and striking laurels to those 
which cover the colours of the Verdim army. 
On behalf of that army I thank you. You have 
deserved well of your country.” 

General Nivelle had also added to his own 
?aurels as a scientific artilleryman. It was 
with a reputation gained in the use’ of the 
75 c. gun that he made his way. at Verdun 
in the earlier stages of the battle. It was 
with the prodigal and scientific use of artillery 
of the heaviest description that the successes 
of this October battle wore gained. 

M. Louis B6raud, describing the fort on 
October 26, wrote from the fort itself : 

” Around me there is % most frightful din, 
and great trafiic through the tunnels of th^s 
redoubtable fortress, which are still intact. 
You can even hear the hum of electric motors 
through the shouting of the countless fatigue 
parties bringing in food and munitions. The 
French are moving in. Hut through it all 
l^ere is the horrible smell which spoils the 
pleasure of victory. In the casemates every- 
tliing goes to show the speed of our attack 
and the rapidity of the Gorman defeat. « Arms 
and clothing lie in heaps on the beds, the tables 
are still covered with food. Everything was, 
there is no doubt, perfectly quiet and orderly 
when our Marsouins made their irruption. 
From the outside the fort looks like a huge heap 




GENERAL MANGIN, 

CommandiDC the French foroee which drove the Germans out of Douanmont and Vaux. 

of black earth; the moats and ditches no longer February, but beneath the repeated blows of 

exist, and there is nothing but a frightful the great Frenoli Itf-inch howitzer shells it 

•taos of stones and of mud, in which you have gave way in three places. Two casemater 

to search for a hole which onco was an entrance, and one of the first-storey corridors wore 

The work of our artillery was tremendous. pierced, and the upiwr works, such as observa- 

Thete is not only not a yard, but litt'rally not » tion stations, turrets, counterscarp walls, etc., 
a square inch, of gmimd between the first were completely destroyed. The moat was 

Gennan line and the fort which has not been filled up, and tho outer tunnels were blocked 

tom up by shellfire. It is impossible to by the tremendous fire concentrated upon 

i».«.lTir.« destruction on such a scale.” the fort. In three days 400 tons of steal and 

The fort consUted of two storeys, covered high explosives fell upon it. No less than 

with a tremendous cuirass of sand and armoured 71 of these huge miswlca^woro flung upon 

cement. This shield had completely defied the fort. Twenty-two of thifem fell in the 

the efforts of the Gennan bombardment in immediate neighbourhood of ,tho fort, 23 
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^French Officio! Photograph. 


SOME OF THB PRISONERS TAKEN ON OCTOBER 24. 


iiiHide the outor wall, and 2ft upon the fort 
building itself. 

This tornado of shell stirred the ground up 
OR though it wore a whisk going through cream, 
leaving it twisted and mangled in fantastio 
shapes until it resembled a stormy sea suddenly 
frozen into immQbility. 

When the victorious French troops had finally 
disposed of the last German lurking in the imder- 
ground caverns of the Fort, the perils and 
hardships of the day were by no means ended, 
but the men in organizing, amid all this chaos, 
a position capable of defence were cheered in 
their work by the prospect of complete victory. 
During the following days counter-attack 
followed counter-attack. On October 25, at 
8.30 a.m., and again at half -past two in the 
afternoon, two attacks were launched against 
the Fort and the front immediately to the east 
of it.* Doth broko down under the French 
artillery and rifle fire. An hour later a third 
and more powerful assault was defeated with 
heavy losses in debouching from Hardaumont 
Wood. A fourth attempt against the trenches 
south of Chauffour Wood was equally un- 
successful. Douaumont was flrmly held. 

Meanwhile on the French right General 
Lardemelle’s division, which occupied the front 
from Vaux Fond to La Gayette, was making 
slow progress. T]|)jB ground* was more difficult 
and in some ways more elaborately defended. 
Here, also, there was no question of susprise. 


Tho 50th Gennan Division had been warned 
to expect an onslaught, aef' was shown by a 
variety of regimental and staff orders found 
on prisoners. The Germans, however, 
endeavoured to make out that along the whole 
of the Douaumont- Vaux front the French had 
stnick a blow at space, and that they had 
voluntarily relinquished their positions. This 
argument was developed at length in a semi- 
oflicial statement issued on November 3, which 
said ; — “ The projected withdrawal of tho 
first lino in the Douaumont-Vaux sector of tho 
front to prepared positions was accomplished 
on Wednesday night. Although the French, 
favoured by foggy weather, were able on 
October 24 to advance just at the time when 
this withdrawal was in progress, and thus 
obtained a local success, the methodical retreat 
of the troops from Vaux Fort was carried out 
on the night of November 1, without the atten- 
tion of the enemy being aroused. Moreover 
at dawn on November 2, the deceived French 
opened fire on Vaux Fort and maintained it 
into the daylight. French assaulting columns 
made an attack into space and discovered the 
fort hod been abandoned.” 

The statement then proceeded to develop 
once again the alternating theories as to tho 
value of the possession of these two forts which 
the Germans used in propaganda work accord- 
ing as the positions were in French or German 
possession. ”The forts of Douaumont and 
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of Vaux,*’ it 8aid» “ played an imporUnt part 
in thtb battle of Verdun so long as they remained 
us French forts in the hands of the defenders. 
In order to weaken the Verdun position they 
had to be rendered inoffensive ; deprived of 
their fighting means and largely destroyed, 
they possessed only a limited value for the 
assaulting party from a tactical point of view 
irninodiately the attack upon Verdun had btien 
interrupted. Further, they gave the French 
artillery oxoellont objectives. In cunseciuonce 
of local gains by the French in the neighbour- 
hood of the former fort of Douaumont the 
importance of Vaux Fort to the Cerrnon troops 
had become less than nil and there was lu) 
reason to make great sacrifices for the main- 
tenance of this advanced jHisition. As also 
the ground near Vaux was not suited for the 
west and ilio south the fort vras abandoned 
and the Gorman battle line was carried back 
to a more favourable line which had long ago 
b<wn prepared. It is less visible and less 
exposed to the enemy’s artillery fire. It is 
well to add that the abandonment of Vaux Fort 
is devoid of any important effect upon the 
situation before Verdun.” 

Only a month before 'a German general, in 
a inomorandum published by ]/lllus(ratwit. 


hod most thoroughly dieAgroed with the above 
argument. ” The value of the fort,” lie wrote, 
“leaving aside altogether the groat political 
importance of its possession ^y us, lies in the 
possibility of our artillery dominating the 
terrain in front of it, tluinks tg the excellent 
observation posts in its armoureil turrets. Wi^ 
can only prevent a surpritih of our first line by 
its means. Moreover, to « cojrtain extent, the 
fort gives our reserves good shelter two 
kilometres from our first line.” General vc»n 
Lochow, in an onlor issued on SeptRmber 
18. prescrilH^d that everything possible shouIdP 
bo done to reinforce the whole position hnd 
particularly the Vaux-(*hapiirc sector. He* 
ordered that ” the first line should bo so 
strengthened as to ho able to resist even a 
strong attack ” for whiirh he was evidently 

pre^pared, for h<< procinids ; According to 

the terms of an Order captured by us wo may 
expect W'ith certainty that the Cfrinmy will 
continue his attacks on the right batik of the 
Meuse.” An ordiv issued by Genc'rnl von 
Zwohl, w^ho commanded the 7th Reserve 
Corps, dat<Hl October 25 (the eve of the 
attack), reveals anything but an int^intion to 
withdraw to ” a prepared lino ” in the roar. 
This order ran ; — ” According to information 
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from agents a Ftanoit attack on the Verdun 
front i/a to bo oxpocted. Our battle position 
must be held at all costs. Infantry and machine 
guiis must be reaUy to repulse French attacks 
at any moment. The greatest number of 
.grenades must be carried to the front lino, 
the reserves, and machine-gun reserves, at 
Thiaumont-Uang and Ablain-Schluoht and 
Minzenschlucht must be prepared to go to the 
front line at any moment.*’ 

In view of these documents the semi-official 
statement that the French had no resistance 
to meet, and that the Germans hod decided to 
abandon the positions from which they were 
driven, sounds singularly unconvincing. 

As a matter of fact, both in the Douaumont 
and in the Vaux-Chapitre sections of the front, 
the enemy, though obviously tired and 
demoralized, fought fairly well. The battle 
for Vaux was the more hotly contested. Hero 
the German defence lay well in front of the 


fort itself, which hod been reduced to a very 
sorry state by the continuous artillery bombard- 
ment. The field defences consisted of a double 
line of trenches with a supporting line between 
them, the whole organization covering a depth 
of some two kilometres. Every available 
shell crater had* been turned into a machine- 
gun nest. Pivot points of defence were scattered 
throughout the organization. On the left of 
this portion of the battle front, that is to say, 
in the neighbourhood of l^a Sabliwe, the first 
lino was carried before night fell on October 24. 
but only after very heavy fighting. But, 
broadly speaking, on the whole of the Vaux 
front the first line and its defensive works wore 
not captured until the evening of the 25th. 
Progress was extremely slow, each blockhouse, 
each organized shell-hole, having to be treated 
us though it wore a big fortress. Communi- 
cations were extremely difficijlt, and finally n 
further bombardment of the fort had to be 
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H^arriod out. General Andlauer’s divinioii. 
which liad rolieved Lardenielle’s tired troops on 
October 28, carried the whole of Fiiinin Wood, 
4iud on the morning of November 2 explosions 
in the fort anrl other signs of evacuation led to 
ijL«truction.s being given for the occupation of 
t he stronghold that night. 

A recoiiuaisanco party was sent out atid 
roamed round the fort in darkness, endeavouring 
to find a way in. Finally a very narrow opening 
was discovered in one of the macliine-gun 
shelters and a man of unusual thinness crept 
through it into the fort. His lieutenant took 
off his uniform and the man managed to pull 
him in after him. They found the inside of the 
fort in a state of indescribable confusion. The 
stores which hod been for the most part fired 
when, the Germans evacuated the fort were 
still sraouldering.and the underground chambers^ 
resounded with explosions as grenades or 
cartridges were reached by the fire. 

On Friday, November 3, the French troops 
went forward from Vaux Fort to the end of 
the plateau overlooking the Woevre plain. 
On Saturday night and Sunday morning they 
captured Vaux and Damloup villages. Thus 
in this portion of the front in less than a fort- 


night the Frtmch restored the front which they 
had occupied in March bi^fore the first Gorman 
attach upon Vaux, winning bach in that time 
groimd which the Germans had struggled for 
during noiirly nine months. 

Between OctobcT 24’ and November 22 the 
French took over 6,000 prisoiuirs and captured 
many guns, both heavy and field pieces, and 
largo quantities of stores. They hod given the 
Gentians a blow which loft them exposed to 
further attack whenever the French desired 
to follow up. 

That further blow was delivered with almost 
startling opportuneness just after the launching 
of Germany's first official pet&co overtures and 
on the eve of the appointment of General 
Nivelle to succeed General Joffro in command 
of the northern luid eastern armies of France 
on the western front. Four days lieforo the 
fresh victory of the French at Verdun in the 
closing days of 1016 the Imperial Chancellor, 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, had arrogantly 
stated that Germany and her Allies, Austria- 
Hungary, Bulgwia, and Turkey, hava given 
proof of their indestructAiU force by gaining 
considerable successes over adversaries superioi^ 
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to thorn in numbers and in war material. 
Their unshakable lino resists the unceasing 
attacks of thoir enomies* armies.’* 

Four days lator — oni Docernbor IG — ^tho 
Frtmoh oflicial communique was able to 
annoimce that on a front of six miles the enemy 
line had been crushed in to a depth of two and 
a half miles and that on the first day of battle 
7,600 prisoners had alroady passed into the 
cages. The victory thus announced had been 
in preparation practically ever since the re- 
capture of Douaumont and Vaux Forts. It 
came as a most admirable answer to the 
trearsherous peace talk of the enemy and was 
full of splendid promise for General Nivelle’s 
possession of the post of Commander-in-Cliicf. 

It might have been possible after the capture 
of these two forts to have pushed still farther 
ahead at once. The command, however, had 
laid, down formal orders on this point. Troops 
which found the possibility of pushing beyond 
the objective assigned to them were to do so, 
but after destroying as much material and guns 
as they could find wore to return to the lino 
marked out and there consolidate their position. 
This strategy was the result of General Niyello’s 
scientific method of attack. It was also duo, 
in part at any rate, to his desire to spare his 
men as much as possible. It was a good 
example of the military doctrine of the economy 
of force. ^ • * 

The new front which crystallized after the 


October-November fighting still left the enemy 
in possession of several extremely useful 
observation points on Ridges 329, 342 and 378, 
from which access to Douaumont Fort and 
other points upon the line could be controlled 
and rendered difficult. It was necessaiy 
in order to derive full benefit from the October- 
November success to push the enemy far back 
from these peep-holes beyond Chambrette 
Farm, Bezonvaux and Hardaumont Wood. 

The positions held by the Germans along this 
lino were strong. In front of them extended a 
largo strip of country rendered abnost impossible 
by rain. Their line had been enormously 
strengthened since the earlier offensive. It 
rested in the west on Vacherauville, passed over 
the liigh Pepper Ridge, round llaudromont 
Wood, Chauffoiir Wood and the foot of Ridge 
342, beliind Douaumont, and then formed a 
.salient reaching almost to Vaux Pond in the 
oast 

The task before the French was more difficult 
if possible than that of the capture of Douaumont 
'and Vaux Forts. They had first of all to restore 
some order in the battlefield they hod then 
swept over, and an immense amount of engineer- 
ing work was necessary before they could think 
of resuming the offensive. They had befon^ 
them defensive works of very much greater 
depth than those stormed on October 24. In 
taking Douaumont, once the first line— the 
crust as it wore — ^had been broken through, 
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the rest was a comparatively easy matter. In 
this December attack they had to advance from 
one strong line to another, organized with great 
skill and offering ambush after ambush to the 
oncoming troops. 

Iho German front was hold by five diviaions 
—the 14th RcHorve, the 39th, 10th, and 14th 
active and the 39th Reserve Divisions. Fifloon* 
battalions, or between 8,000 and 9,000 men, held 
the first lino, '.nie same number was held in 
immediate reserve and tho remaining battalions 
were resting ** ready for an immediate call. 


men had tho misfortune to have at their head 
an aged general — Kruger by name — who 
thirsted for glo|y. By steady log-rolling and 
intriguing he had his eldohy reservists removeil 
from tho peacoablo front they occupied in 
Alsace to tho more glorious iligion of tho Mgus^^ 
It was his fate to riin^ up against tho doughty 
veterans of General do Passaga*8 division, 
which was nicknamed la Gauloise,'* and 
each of whoso rogiments boro the namo of a 
famous battle of the Great War. 

With General do Fassaga's division was 



There were, moreover, four further divisions 
close at hand ablo to reach the front in a night 
— |he Garde-Ersatz, the 30th, and 5th Divisions 
of gantry and tho 23rd Division. It must 1m) 
pointed out — and here, again, is one of the 
effects of the Soinmo upon this portion of 
Verdun’s history — tliat many of these nion 
wore exhausted. Tho 39th Division, for iii- 
Btanoe, had bi'on through the northern fiirnaco 
and had been sent to “ rest ** in tho Verdun 
sector ! Ono of the most noticeable eff(H*t^ 
of the Somme fighting was, indeed, that 
German divisions had to take what rest they 
oould get, not in tho roar, but in tho front lino 
of a ** quiet ** portion of tho front. Tho 39th 
active Division in largo numbers found its 
•• rest ** in the prison camps of France. Another 
weak element in the Gorman forces was the 
39th Bavarian Division of Roserve. ’fheso 


another Douaumont division, that of General 
do Salins. Next him came General du Plessis* 
division, which had met the German onrushes 
of February and April. Gonoral Muteau’s 
division had yet to gain its spurs in the assault. 
All those troops wont through a period of train- 
ing similar to that given them for the capture 
of Douaumont. 

On tho eve of the attack General do Fassaga 
issued the following Order of tho Day ; — 

Your courage has drawn tears of pride from 
the eyes of the women of Franco. Comrades, 
a fresh exploit is demanded of you. From 
tho heightiH of Hanlaumont tho Bocho still 
sees a corner of tho glorious field in which he 
thought to decide tho destinies of our country, 
and of the oiyjlized world. To you has been 
given tho honour of cai^ng the height with 
tho works of Hardaiimont, of the Muguet, anfl 
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of Jx>riGnt. You will pu^ your bayonetn well 
boyond You will add to the glory of 

your flag* the luHtre of another unforgettable 
day. Your fmirm^.re8 will speak of the 
crowning of the work of tho Verdun army.” 

General Muteata to his division, pointed out 

• • •• 

the example of the neighbouring division, 
wliich had already gaitred its right to fame in 
previous assaults. ” Ydii will justify,” hV said, 
” the honour whicli has been paid you.” He 
e<>nchided his Onler of the Day with tliis flue 
phrase : * ” ^4 Vheure dite haul les emurs t Ei 
en tivant pour noire Mre Frame." 

The bombardment of the German line was 
carried out in spite of groat atmospheric 
difficulties with tho greatest possible success. 

The tasks of the loft and right divisions were 
very unequal. On the left there wore only 
some seven or eight hundred yards to bo gaim^l, 
whereas on the right tho advance had to cover 
two and a half miles of ground. The morning 
of the 16th was cloudy, but thero was no fog, 
and visibility was extremely high. At 10 
o'clock, without any slackening of tho artillery 
fire, the men got over their parapets along 
the whole front of the right bank of the Meuse. 

General Muteau's troops on the left 
thoroughly justified the hopes placed in them. 
Twelve minutes after the attack had started 
Vaoherauville village wtis enveloped, and by 
10.35 the tremendous position of Pepper Ridge 
had been carried. For Louvemont tho fighting 
was much more serious, but here in spite of 
desperate resistance Louvement village and 
Ohambrettes fann fell into French hands before 
the day was over. The situation at tho end 
of the first day showed that Pepper Ridge 
from Vaclierauville to Louvement had been 
carried, but there was an awkward salient in 
the position. Ohambrettes fann had been 
rendered untenable by Gorman bombardment, 
and tho right was hung up in front of Caiir- 
ridres wood. During the night the Pepper 

* Hidge salient was pushed back, and by 8 o'clock 
on the morning of the 16th tho lino had been 
oompletely rectified. This day saw the Ger- 
man resistance in Weimar trench broken 
down, and Bezonvaux village captured. The 
fighting throughout this day was extremely 
fierce and confused. At some points the French 


wont forward with such dash that they had no 
time to worry about the hundreds of prisoners 
they left in the rear, and this gave rise to an 
incident which is worthy of note. The 
prisoners made at Bezonvaux, who numbered 
five or six hundred, had to be left in chargi^ 
of a very small guard while the assaulting, 
troops pushed forward to meet the over- 
recurring German counter-attacks. While one 
of those counter-attacks was in progress the 
prisoners got tho better of their guanl and, 
seizing anns, were preparing to poiu^ in fire, 
upon the rear of tho trench when the haj)py 
arrival of fresh reinforcements put an end to- 
their enterprise. 

On the 17th and 18th the French cleaned iif)- 
tho battlefield by recapturing Chainbrottcs 
fann. 

General Nivello, on tho aftornooii of the first 
day of this battle, took leave of his staff before 
taking up liis post of Commander-in-Chief in 
these words : ” Gentlemen, I leave you after a 
splendid day. Tho ex|)orienco is conclusive ; 
our method has proved itself. Once again the 
Second Army lias shown inoge clearly than 
before its moral and material ascendancy over 
tho enemy. Victory is certain, of tliat 1 can 
assure you. Gennany will learn this to her cost.' ' 

General Nivelle did not know how complete 
was tho victory Ids army had gained. They 
captured 11,387 prisoners, 115 guns, 44 mine 
throwers, 107 machine-guns, and great quan- 
tities of R^roB. Loss than six Frencli divisions 
beat six German divisions in attack, and, as 
General Mangih declared in an Army Ortler,. 
they had given the only reply possible to- 
Gennan peace mananivres. “To their hypo- 
critical overtitfos,” he wrole, ” you have 
replied by tho mouth of your guns and hji^the 
point of your bayonet. You have been the- 
proper Ambassadors of tho Republic ; the 
Republic tlianks you.” 

Tho Battle of Verdun, begun on February 2U 
1916, had at the end of tho yeair brought the 
French back almost to the line from which 
they were first forced, and when General 
^Ludendorff instituted an enquiry into the- 
urhole course of tho battle it was reported that 
he came to the conclusion that Gennan defeat 
had to bo admitted. 
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steamer, sunk by German 
submarine, 51 


E 


Ebon, Gen. von, 105 
Kden, H.M.S.; sunk, 56 
Egypt, Campaign in Eastern 
(1915-16). 365-399 ; Ger- 
mans and Turks prepare 
new offensive, 372 ; naval 
RupT>ort for British left 
flank, 386-388. 391 ; Mr. 
Massey on, 393-395. 

El Arish : bombarded. 69 ; 
British advance on and 
occupation of, 866, 397. 
398; British sea and air 
attack on, 386-388; Tur- 
kish concentration at, 366, 
388, 390 ; Turco- Gorman 
force retire to, 395 
El Fasher. capture of, 399 
Emden, German raider, par# of 
crew left in Yemen, 404 
English Ghanno], German raid, 
66 

Enver Pasha, unpopniarity oft 
261 

Er Riga, cisterns and pools 
emptied by the British at, 
379 

Erzerum, doscripUon of, 249, 
261 ; Russian advance on, 
261-264 ; Russians take, 
261, 254, 267, 258 
firzinjan : descrfpiion of, 276 ; 
fighting around, 270 ; Bns- 
sian advanoe on, 274-279 ; 
Russians enter, 278 
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Sspiigle, io opvratJonH 

during MeBopotamian cam- 
paign. 217 

SutrceB, Gorman poBition bom- 
barded at, 116 

EuphraieB, oporatioua on the, 
220 

Evann, Kir Samuel : judgment 
in the Chile case, 304 ; on 
ease of 'Corsican Prince^ 
30A, of the Marie Ofaeser, 
313 : on various cases in 
the Priae Court, 314 ; vari- 
ous judgments in the Prize 
Court, 310-320 


F 

FalmoulK sunk by sub- 

marine, 66 

Fane, Flight Sub- Lieut. G. W. R. 

awarded the D.S.O., 200 
FauvettCf mined, 48 

Fayolle, Gen., fresh offensive oii 
* the Somme, 112; awanled 
the G.C.M.G. by King 
George, 420 > 

Finlay, I^rd, engaged on Kim 
ease, 316 

Firefly^ H.M.S., in Mesojiota- 
mian operations, 237 
Flamenwerfer, used by the Ger- 
mans on the Sommo Front, 
426 

FhMiry ; French capture, 448 ; 
French drive Germans out 
of, 447 ; German attack 
on, 446 

Flirt, U.M.8., sunk in Channel 
raid, 66 

Foch. Gen., advance on Peroiine, 
86 

Food Contniller, Lonl iJevon- 
port appointed, 360 
Fournct, Admiral d’Artige du. 
in command in the Mediter- 
ranean, 64 

Fox, H.M.S., in opcrati«ms off 
Tanga, 130 

France's Day (duly 14), cele- 
brations at the Front and at 
Home. 102. 103, 106, 106 
Franconia, French transport 
Bunk,^68 

French Army, Gen. Nivellc on 
superior moral of, 440 
Fry, Maj.-Gen. C. 1. ; in com- 
mand of 18th Infantry 
Brigade in Persian Gulf, 
200; in Battle of Kut-el- 
^Amdra, 226 

Fr^ti, Cajit. Charles, murdered 
by the Germans, 63, 66 


G 

Q 104, German destroyer, sunk 
by H.M.S. Cleopatra, 68, 60 
Galicia, Turkish Army Corps in, 
165, 166 

Qattia, French transport, 8i.nk, 
68 


Gallipoli Peninsula, work of the 
Navy during tho evacuation 
of, 65 

Gallwitz, Maj.-Gen. von, 170 
Gazi, Germans driven from, 136 
Genista, mine sweeper, torpedoed 

George V., King : confers the 
V.O. on Lce.-Corpi. Brooks 
during visit to the Front, 
17 ; issues Army Order to 
troops on Sommo Front, 
431, 434 ; message to Geii. 
Nixon quoted, 211 ; ]iins 
tho V.O. on Pte. Procter, 
429 ; sends for Mr. Bouar 
Law, 367, for Mr. Lloyd 
George, 367 ; visit to the 
Korn me Front, 428-432 
German Army, Prussian Guard 
in Mametz Wood hghting, 
82 ; at Ovillcrs, 83 
German Colonies, Naval opera- 
tions during campaign in 
the (1916), 77-80 
(ilerman East Africa, The Cam- 
paign in (1.), 121-160 ; 

anti-Moslem policy in, 130 ; 
British reorganization and 
now commands, 147 ; des- 
crintion of the country, 
123-126 ; hist British offen- 
sive against, 138-141 ; his- 
tory of, 126-128 ; military 
organization in, 130-^132 ; 
Naval operations in, 143, 
144, Portuguese help, 78 ; 
South African recruits for, 
169 ; Western Frontier 
fighting, 149 

(jcrman Navy, raid in English 
Channel, 66 

German Pence overtures, 360- 
362 

Germany, Crown Prince of, 
address on Verdun quoted, 
448 

Gorok, Gen. von, 179 A 

Glasgow, H.M.S., sinks the 
den, 76 

Gnila Lipa, Russians cross the, 
176 

Godley, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Alex, in 
command of Anzac Corps 
in Egypt, 374 

Goliath, U.M.K., in East African 
opc^rations, 143 

Gorringc, Mnj.-Gcn., in com- 
mand of Division at Ahwnz. 
215; in command of opera- 
lions at Nasrieh, 218 
Gough, Sir Hubert-; in com- 
mand of Fifth Army on the 
Somme, 416 ; preparations 
for advance on Thiepval, 
423 

Great Britain : Admiralty, 

changes, 363 ; Air Board, 
resignations from, 347 ; air 
policy, 346, criticisms of and 
findings of Committee of 
Investigation, 347 ; anti- 
aircraft defences, improve- 
ments, 181, German com- 
ment on, 108; Coalition 
Government, character and 
history of, 325-320, decline 
and fall of, 326-364, early 
achievements of, 320, un- 
solved problems, 362 : 
Finance, Second War Loan 
issued, 329, thrift campaign. 


3§0-|^30 ; Food problem, 
economy, 331, ** Food Oon- 
troiior,” appointment pro- 
mised, 333, wheat sirpply 
.^ruhlem, 331, 332 ; Irish 
question, littempted solu- 
tion of, 341 ; Lalv)ur, 
Bristol Congress, Mr. Lloyd 
Georges apical at, 334, 
railway men's demands, 
336, requirements in con- 
nexion with munitions, 334, 
South , Wales miners’ 
troubles, 364, 336, South 
Wales mines taken over by 
the Government, 336 ; 
Military Service Acts, 
'' combing out,” 361, »62, 
.Man - Power Distribution, 
Board appointed, 361, 362, 
Man- Power problems, 360, 
technical defects in the 
Acts, 360 ; Ministry, con- 
st ruction of Mr. IJoyd 
George's, 3.67, 368, coin posi- 
tion of, :169, 360, War 
(Uibiiiet, cronstructioii of, 
368 ; Munitions, buildings 
commandeered for, 3:)6, 
Munitions of W'ar Act in- 
troduced, 333, Ministry of 
Munitions take over eon- 
tndled establishments and 
hotels, 336 ; National Re- 
gistration Bill, 329 ; Parlia- 
ment, problems of Register, 
343, size of the Cabinet, 
338, War Committee, for- 
mation of, 338 ; lestrio- 
tioti of lighting regulations, 
182, 188 ; submarine men- 
ace, bearing on food pro- 
blem, 332 ; War Ofliee, 
General Staff roorgaiiized, 
343, 344 

(Jrcif, German raider, tight with 
British auxiliary cruiser 
Alcantara, 64 

Gresmann, Maj.-Gen., in coin- 
inand of Turkish counter- 
offensive in Armenia, 289 

Guilleraont, British ropiilsod at, 
llO; British take and 
withdraw from, 417 ; fight- 
ing at. 428, 433, 437 

(iiiillcmont-Maltz Horn Farm 
area, Germans regain 
ground at, 438 

Quillemont - Mauropas road, 
fighting on the, 430 

Gumushkhane, Russians take, 
276 

Gurko, Gen., 179 

Guynomer, Lieut. (French avia- 
tor), brings down Gerinaii 
machine, 423 

Guyot dc Saline, Gen., at Ver- 
dun, 448 


ii 

Haggard, Capt. Mark, death of, 

Haig, Gen. Sir Douglas, plans 
after rapture of Puzi6res, 
il6, 416 ; odifpatches quo- 
ted. 446 
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Halitch : battle for, 1^ f rail- 
way station captured, 175 
• Hamtdan : Bussians take, 248 ; 
Russians lose, 279 
IJamp«hiref ininrdr48- 

60 « 

Harfieeourt Hill, French attack 
on, 114 

r fn Hardinge of l^nshurst, LonI, at 
Basra, 202 

Hassan Kale, RunsiaiiH at, 
251 

Haiidromont quarriet, tight for, 
401, 402 ^ 

Ilvdwig von Wiasmann, derman 
steamer, bombards ports on 
fl'anganyika, 140 ; sunk, 
79 

' Hem Wood : Allies penetrate, 
435 ; fighting at, 433 ; 
French take trtmcli at, 
428 

Henderson, Mr. Arthur: work 
on Army pensions, 350 ; on 
labour and the magnitude 
of the war, 335, 330 
High Wood : British capture 
trenches near, 430 ; British 
footing in, 437 ; fighting in, 
106, 107,114,117, 415,441 
Hill 07, taken by the French, 84 
Hofman, Gen., 175 
Hoghton, Brig.-Gen., in Battle 
^ of Kut-el-Aro4ra, 225 
Hohenzollcrn Redoubt, fighting 
at, 422, 423 

Hotzendorf, Gen. Conrad von, 
on the Magyars, 160 
Hughes, Mr. W. M. : visit to 
England, 341 ; at Paris 
Conference, 342 


I 

Ireland : attempted s<ilutiou of 
Irish question, 341 ; con- 
scription problem, 351 

Ismaila : British Headquarters 
at, 373 ; Turkish air attack 
on, 387 

Italian Navy : Rear-Admiral 
Mazzinghi on the work of. 
70 ; work of and Josses in 
the Adriatic (1910), 70-72 


J 


Jackson, Sir Henry, appointed 
President of the Royal 
Naval College, Grcenurch. 
353 

Jacob, Lieut.-Gen. C. W., in 
command of 2nd Army 
CoqiB on .Somme Front, 92 
Jellicoe, Admiral Sir John : 
appointed First Sea Lord. 
353 : on the loss of the 
Hampshire. 40, 50 
Jezu{K>l, Russians capture, 174 
Jit Jaffa, encounter at, 370 i 
Jnffre, Gen., *Army Order of 
August 1, 1916, quoted, 421 


K 

Kagwa, Sir Apolo, Prime 
Minister of Uganda, 147 
Kaiser, The, issues Order to 
troo 2 is on Western Front, 
417 ; on the German vic- 
tory at Tanga, 141 
Kanin, Vieo-Ad^miral : relin- 
quishes command in the 
Baltic, 73 ; on Russian 
Fleet in the Baltic, 72 
Kantara : Mysore Lancers at- 
tack Turks at, 372 ; Turk- 
ish air attack on, 387 
Kargabazar, Russians take, 263 
Karolyi, Count Michael, on the 
use of Magyar troora other- 
wise than on the Transyl- 
vanian Front, 166 
Karonga: German attack on, 
152, 153 ; Gorman attempt 
to seize, 123 

Kasr-i-Shirin, Russians reach, 
267 

Katia : British advance on and 
occupation of, 379, 380 ; 
British reverse at, 366, 360, 
381, 383, 384; retaken by 
the British, 385 ; Turks 
evacuate, 394 
Kavala, bombarded, 09 
Keller, Gen. Count, 180 
Kennedy, Brig.-Gen. H., in 
command of Cavalry Bri- 
gade in Persian Gulf, 209 
Kermanshah, Gen. Baratoff 
takes, 248 

Kiamil Pasha, in command of 
the Turkish Army in the 
Caucasus, 248 

Kilimanjaro, Germans driven 
out of, 122 

Kim. Norwegian sliip, case of 
the; 315, 310 

King Edmird F//., H.M.S., 
mined, 47, 48 

King- Hall, Vice-Admiral, in 
command of Naval opera- 
tions in East Africa, 143 
King Stephen, trawler, sunk, 56 
Kirehbach auf Lauterbaoh, Gen. 

Baron Karl, 164 
Kitchener, Earl, death at sea, 
48-50, 344 

KneussI, Gen. von, 165 
Kolchak, vice- Admiral A. V., 
appointed Commander-in- 
Chief in Black Sea, 75 
Kdnigaberg, German cruiser, de- 
stroys Fegaaua, 121, 134 ; 
sunic, 122, 144 

Koprukcui, Russian victory at, 
251 

Kress von Kressenstein, Col., 
commander of Tqrkish 
forces in Eastern Egpyt, 
360, 388, 389; plans in 
EgyptiaU Campaign, 390 
Kurna, description of river 
above, 217 

Kuropatkin, Gen., on the Cau- 
casus, 242 

Kut-el-Aro4ra : Battle of, 221- 
226 : British occupation of, 
226 British retreat to, 
236-238; siege of, 238, 
239 . Sir Mark Sykes on 
British occupation of, 226 


L. 

X21 (Schfitte-Lanz) brought 
down at CufiHey, 188-191 
Lahej, Sultan of (Sir Ahmad- 
bin-Fadthl), death of, 403 
Lahej, Turkish occupation of, 
367, 403 

I^ajj : British retreat to, 236 ; 

Gen. Towhshend. at, 234 
Jjako, Gen. Sir Percy : in touch 
with the Russians. 269 ; 
dispatches quoted, 77 
La Maisonnette, German assaults 
on, 435 

Lardemolle, Gen. de, at Verdun, 
449, 468 

Laaaoo, destroyer, torpedoed or 
mined, 51 

I^aw, Mr. Bonar : supports 
Mr. Lloyd George, 357 ; on 
Paris Conference resolu- 
tions, 342 

Lawrence, Maj.-Gen. H. A., in 
command of Port Said 
section, 374 

Lechitsky, Gen., Army passes to 
Carpathian area, 162, 163 
Leipzig Redoubt : British ad- 
vance east of, 112 ; fighting 
in the, 117 

Leonardo da Vinci, Italian battle- 
ship, destroyed, 72 
Lettow-Vorbcck, Col. von, com- 
mander in German East 
Africa, 121, 135 

Liakhoff, ^en., at Trebizond, 
264 

Litzmann, Gen. von, 105, 179 
Uoyd George, Rt. Hon. David : 
appointed Secretary of 
State for War, 344, Prime 
Minister, 357, 361 ; first 
speech after appointment 
as Premier quoted, 363, 
364 ; interview with Mr. 
Roy Howard quoted, 302, 
363 ; proposal for reform 
of War Committee, 354 ; 
reconstruction new Minis- 
try, 358 ; resignation as 
War Secretary, 357 ; on 
decorations conferred during 
first two years of war, 2 ; 
■on faulty munitions at 
Battle of Loos, 322 ; on 
necessity for labour to 
recognize the magnitude of 
the War, 335 > 

London : aeroplane attack on, 
in daylight, 2^ ; air raid 
on district outside, August, 
1910, 187 

liongido : fighting near, 138 ; 

Germans evacuate, 141 ^ 
Longueval : ammunition stores 
bombed, 93 ; British pro- 
gress at, 413 ; British take, 
96, 414 ; heavy fighting at,* 
95, 406, 410 ; German 
attacks repulsed at, 112 
Longueval to Bazentin-le-Grand, 
trenches occupied by British, 

. 96 

Louvement, French capture, 474 
Lowestoft, bombardment of, 50 
Ludendorff, Gen., on German 
defeat at Verdun, 474 
Lukuga, Gormans attack, 140 
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M 

MacCay, Maj.-Oen. Hon. J., 
in command of 5th Auatra- 
Han Diviaion in Eaypt, 374 
Macready, Sir Ncvil, Adjutant- 
General, 352 

Mafia, Germana surrender at, 
144 

Mageibra : British attack the 
onemv at, 381 ; mobile 
camel attack on, 391 
Maghdaba, British defeat Turks 
at, 366, 308 

Magyars, attitude of the, 166 
Muhemdia- Romani lines : British 
fall back on, 390 ; Turkish 
attack on, 392-394 
MaiHonnottc Farm : fighting at, 
107, 111 ; taken by the 
French, 84 

Maroakhatun, RuamanH with- 
draw from, 270 

Mamets Wood : fighting in, 81, 
82 ; taken .by the British, 
82, 85 

Mangin, Gen. : organises at- 
tacks upon Fleury, 447 ; 
reply to German peace 
overtures. Army Order 
quoted, 474 

Mariampol, Kussiaiis captuiv, 
170 

.Martiave, Rear • Admiral de, 
thanked by Rear-Admiral 
Bacon for cooperation on 
the Belgian cogst, 57 
Martinpuie.h and Baseiitin I^ine, 
British gain ti'cnehes (ui 
the, 443 

Miirwits, Gen. von der, 165, 179 
.Mnthy, Capt. (Zeppelin Com- 
mander), on the danger of 
the aeroplane, 197, 198 
Maiii'cpaN : French nmeh, 418 ; 
French take cemelerv at, 
435 

Maxwell, Gen. Sir A., dis- 
patches quoted, 367 
Mecca. Sherif of, throws off 
Turkish allegiance, 388, 404 
Mechanical Transport in the 
War, 281-302; Branch at 
the War OfiUce, organisa- 
tion and subsidy scheme, 
283-285, testimonial to, 302; 
main depot, 287, functions, 
288 ; mobilisation of men 
and vehicles, 285 ; per- 
sonnel, 288 ; ** Tanks,*’ de- 
tails and use of, 298-301 : 
vehicles, caterpillar nie- 
chanisA, 296, 297, heavy 
tractors, types, 296, 297. 
repairs dopdts, organisation. 

0 292, 293, stores organisa- 

tion, 290, 291 

Mediterranean, Allied naval 
work in the, 64-66 
Medtuia, H.M.S., loss of, 58 
Melchoir, Gen. von, 165 
Mellis, Maj.-Gen. Sir Charles, 
V.G., takes over command 
of the Shaiba garrison, 209 
Merchant Ships, BritiBh Ad- 
miral^ instructions rc arm- 
ing, 62 

Alesopotamia : Arab revolts in, 
227 , 228 ; British opera- 
tions in, 269 ; campaign in, 
201 - 240 ; decision to ad- 
vance on Baghdad, 314 ; 


conditions of campaigning 
in, 207, 208 ; political and 
military considerations, 202- 
204, 213, 214 ; problems 
of the Indian Government, 
213 ; Russians and British 
in touch, 269 ; support of 
British Navy, 77 ; want of 
news in England, 226 
Milner, Lord, Special Committee 
on food problems, 331 
Milner, Sir Frederick, exposes 
Mnsions scandal, 349 
Mombasa : British reinforced 
at, 136; Gorman advance 
on, 135 

Monacu Farm : fighting at, 
422 ; taken by tho Fnmch, 
418, 419 

Monitors, British, if 30, loss of, 
66 

Montagu,Mr., appointed Minister 
of Munitions. 344 ; on out- 
put of munitions, 322 
Morval, advance on, 416, 436 
Motor ambulances : doscrintion 
of, 294 : repairs workshops, 
295, 296 ; supply, 293, 294 ; 
use of, 281 

Mount Mcridith, fighting at. 392 
Mount Royston. fighting at, 
393-394 

Mouquot Farm : British attack, 
423, 424; British force 
entry into German lines 
near, 436 ; fighting at, 434 ; 
Sir Hubc*rt< Gough approach 
ing, 435 

Mour, German cruiRcr, exploits 
of, 64 

Munitions of War Production, 
1916, 321-324 ; explosives, 
output, 321 ; factories, 
national, numb(*r, 321 ; lii- 
Hfiectioii Department, staff, 
322 ; labour supply, 323 ; 
women employed on, 3j^l, 
welfare department for, .t 24 
Murray, Gen. Sir Archibald : 
takes over defence of East- 
ern Egypt, 365, 372 ; dis- 
patches quoti'd, 375, 387, 
395 

Murray of Elibank, lionl, ap- 
IN)intcd Director of Re- 
cruiting for MuiiitfonH 
Work, ‘336 

Musb : liuNsians pross the 
Turks back to, 251 ; Rus- 
sians take, 254 ; Russians 
lose and retake. 279 
Muteau. Gcn.» at Vcnlun, 47 
474 

Jfininzttf German arincfl steamer 
in Kaningu Bay, 145 ’ 


N» 

Nairobi, Germans* plans to take 
and failure, 122, 137 
Nakhl, shelled by British war- 
ships, 397 

Namur, British airmen bomb air- 
ship sheds at, 436 
■Narayovka River, fighting in 
tho region of, 179 
Nasrieh, British advance on and 
occupation of, 218, 219 


mine - sweeper^ 

mined, 60 

Naval Operations durmg 1910^ 
41—80 

Depenin, ^icc- Admiral, suc- 
ceeds Rear-Admiral Kanin 
in tho Baltic, 73 * 

Ngoma, Gerv^ans take and 
Belgians recapture, 150 «• » 
Nirolay, MaJ., at Douaumont, 
465^; report on battle of 
Douaumont, 400 
Nivore.’Gcq. ; Army Order to 
.ten. Mangin*s troops quo- 
ted, 406, to Verdun Army, 
446 ; capture of Douau- 
mont Front, 448-466; on 
the superior morol of tho 
French soldier, 440 ; suc- 
ceeds Gen. Joffrtf on tho 
Western Front, 471 ; takes 
leave of staff at Verdun, 474 
Nixon, Gen. Sir John : takes 
over command of Persian 
Campaign, 208, 209 ; dis- 
patches quoted, 217, 210, 
223, 220. 236 ; on floods in 
Mesopotamia, 212 
** Noriolk Hill *' (Mesopotamia), 
British carry, 217 
Northey, Brig.-Gen. E., takes 
over command of troops in 
Nyasaland and Rhodesia^ 

North Sea. (iermaii raids in the, 
56 

XottinghaM, H.M.S., sunk by 
submarine. 56 

Niihiafi, H.M.S., destroyer, goes 
aground in Channel raid, 
55 

Nur-ed-Din : at Ctesijdion, 235 ; 
in command of Turkish 
forces at Kut-el-Amara, 221 
Nyasaland : flghtiiig in, 150- 
155 ; Naval operations in, 
79 ; rebel rising in, 132, 154 


o 

Oghratina ; British rcvorsi* at, 
381, 382, 3S3 ; Turks evacu- 
ate, 395 

01 ty, fighting at, 245 

Opnelia, German hosjntal ship, 
ease of. 320 

O/io Rudolf, German armed 
patrol, sunk by British 
destroyers, 58 

Ovillers - La Boisellc Line : 
British take, 107-111 ; 
Prussian Guard manoeuvres 
at, 108 ; The Times Corre- 
spondent on fighting on the, 
109, 110 


p 

Paris Conference, 341-362 
Passaga, Gen. dc : address to 
troops at Verdun quoted, 
^ 450-452^ Verdun, 449 ; 
issues Army Order to 
troops at Verdun, 473 
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Peace Overtures from Gerni^jr, 
360-362 

dostroyod bjr 
the kdnigsbtrg, 121, 134 
Poirso, 8ir Richard, succoededr 
by Vico- Ad mi rai^ Sir Ross- 
lyn WemysR, 77 

Pepper Ridge, Fr^oh take, 474 
, •Pe^m, Turkish atuck on, 402 
P4ronne, French advance on, 
116 • 

Persia, P. and 0. liner, sunk by 
German submarine, tl 
Persian Frontier: fighting on 
the, 270 ; Russian move- 
ments on the, 200 
Plessis, Gen. du, at Verdun, 473 
Poineard, President, visits the 
^ Somm% Front, 435 
Port Said, Turkish air attacks 
on, 386 

Portugal, hospital ship, sunk, 74 
Pozicrcs : Allied advance on, 
106, 107. Ill ; Anzacs at, 
118, 110,405,406.426,427: 
attack on, 118-120 ; British 
capture, 120; 6ghting at, 
110, 422, 426, 427 ; Ger- 
mans bombard, 441 
Primula, mino-8Wce|)er, tor- 
pedoed, 66 

Principe Umberto, Italian trans- 
port, sunk by submarine, 70 
I’rizc Court Acts, Orders in 
Council, 310 

* Prize of War, 303-320 : contra- 
band and continuous voy- 
age, 316; Courts: con- 
. stitution of British, 304, 
case of the Chile, 304, of 
the Coreimn Prince, 305, 
of the if arse Olaeser, 313, 
Hshing vessel cases, 316, 
historic cases recalled, 304, 
306, 308, 300. Dominions 
constitution, 310, Falkland 
Islands Battle case, 310, 
German Prize Court, ex- 
, ample, 317, history of, 303 ; 
prize money and bounty, 
306-310 ; proclamations, 
310; various cases, 300, 
311-320 

Procter, Pte. A. H., awarded the 
V.C., 420 

Prothcro, Mr. Rowland, ap- 
pointed President of Boaixl 
of Agricultures 350 
Provence II, French auxiliary 
cruiser, torjiedoed, 66 
Prussian Guard, surrender at 
Ovillcrs-La Boisclle, lOH 
Puchalski, Gen. von, 165 
Pulling, Flight- Lieut. Edwanl 
L., awarded the D.S.O., 100 


B 


Rala, Turks driven from, 366, 
300 

Rawlin*«on, Gen. Sir Henry, in' 
command of Fourth Arn^ 
on the Somme, 4 15 ; ad- 
vance in the Guillemont 
region, 428 

Hedmond, Mr., an ^conscription 
in Ireland, 351 


Red Sea Coast, guarding of the, 
400 

Renaudin, French destroyer, 
sunk, 70 

Rhodesia, Northern, 6ghting in, 
154-158 

Rigd, French cruiser, torpedoed, 
68 

Rizkalla Salim, leader of raids 
on Suez Canal, 370 ; killed, 
372 

Roberta, Gen., in retreat* to 
Kut-ol-Amara, 237 
Robertson, Gen. Sir William : 
appointed Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, 344 ; 
on our urgent need for men. 
350 

Robinson, Lieut. W. L. : brings 
down L21, 188, 189 ; 

awarded the V.C., 191 
Romani : attacks on British at, 
381, 383 ; Battle of, 302- 
394 ; British occupy, 385 ; 
Turks attack, 387 
Roques, Gen., tribute to British 
Army, 421 

Roumanian, British tank steam- 
ship, case of the, 319 
Rumania, intervention of, 180 
Runciroan, Mr., on British ship- 
ping tosses, 62 
RuAMell, H.M.S., loss of, 66 
Russia, Grand Duke Nicholas of : 
message to the Tsar on fall 
of Erzerum, 254 ; Tsar 
issues rescript to, takes 
over command in the Cau- 
casus, 245 
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